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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  459 


OLEOMARGARINE*  Section  2301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating 
to  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  is  repealed.  Requires  that  oleomarga¬ 
rine  if  colored  be  sold  in  packages  of  1  pound  or  less  with  speci¬ 
fied  labeling;  requires  the  labeling  of  individual  servings  of 
oleomargarine  served  in  restaurants;  makes  butter  and  oleomarga¬ 
rine  and  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture  subject  to  the 
same  type  of  regulation  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act;  provides  for  the  regulation  of  advertising  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;  and  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory. 
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H.  R.  2023  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Granger  and  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Print  of  the  bill 
as  introduced. 

Remarks  of  Pep.  Granger. 

Hearings:  House,  H.  R.  2023. 

House  Committee  reported  H.  R.  2023  with  amendments.  House 
Report  277.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  K.  Res.  163  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  H.  R.  2023.  House  Report  325.  Print  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  2023.  The  vote  was  333  -  9  on 
the  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  the  bill. 

House  concluded  debate  and  passed,  287-39,  with  amendments 
H.  R.  2023  which  repeals  these  taxes,  sets  out  the  definition 
of  yellow  oleomargarine,  calls  for  signs  in  public  eating 
places  where  oleomargarine  is  served,  provides  for  inter¬ 
state  movement  of  colored  oleomargarine,  and  provides  that 
all  colored  oleomargarine  sold  in  public  eating  places  be 
of  a  three-sided  shape  so  as  to  readily  distinguish  it  from 
butter  (pp.  3709-33).  Agreed,  242-137,  to  the  Poage  sub¬ 
stitute  (p.  3732);  the  bill  as  reported  would  have  repealed 
these  taxes  but  prohibited  shipment  of  yellow  oleomargarine 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Print  of  K.  R.  2023  as  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance . 

Print  of  an  amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Wiley  and  others. 

Hearings:  Senate,  K.  E.  2023. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Johnson. 

Prints  of  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  C0hnson. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  "undt. 

Senate  Committee  reported  H.  R.  2023  with  amendments.  Senate 
Report  309.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Frear . 

Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Wiley. 

H.  R.  2023  was  passed  over  in  the  Senate. 

H.  R.  2023  was  passed  over  in  the  Cerate. 

IT.  R.  2023  was  passed  over  in  the  Senate. 
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October  17,  19U9 
January  h9  1950 

January  5,  1950 

January  6,  1950 

January  9,  1950 

January  10,  1950 
January  11,  1950 

January  12,  1950 

January  13,  1950 

January  17,  1950 
January  18,  1950 

January  31,  1950 
February  1,  1950 

February  2,  1950 

March  U,  1950 
March  7,  1950 
March  8,  19£0 
March  16,  1950 


H.  R.  2023  was  passed  over  in  the  Senate* 

Senate  began  debate  on  H.  R.  2023.  The  Wiley  substitute 
amendment  being  the  pending  business.  Print  of  the  Wiley 
amendment , 

Senate  debate  continued.  Sen.  Gillette  inserted  a  table 
showing  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2023  and 
those  of  the  substitute  amendment  proposed  by  Sen  Wiley. 

Senate  debate  continued.  Discussion  of  McCarthy  amendment 
defining  the  terms  "oleomargarine"  and  "misleading  advertis¬ 
ing"  (pp.  128-31). 

Prints  of  amendments  proposed  by  Senators  McCarthy  and  Langer. 

Senate  debate  continued.  Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Butler, 

Senate  debate  continued.  Print  of  modified  Wiley  amendment. 

Senate  debate  continued.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Ful- 
bright  and  National  Cotton  Council, 

Prints  of  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Langer. 

Senate  debate  continued.  Print  of  modified  Wiley  amendment  , 

Senate  debate  continued.  Prints  of  amendments  proposed  by 
Senators  McCarran  and  Cordon. 

Senate  debate  continued.  Print  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Butler. 

Senate  debate  concluded  and  passed  H.  R.  2023  with  amendments 
by  a  vote  of  £6-16. 

Senate  conferees  appointed. 

Print  of  the  bill  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered. 

House  objected  to  Senate  request  for  a  conference. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  H.  Res.  U57  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  2023.  House  Report  1572. 

House  discussed  and  agreed  to  H.  Res.  U57 .  House  conferees 
appointed. 

House  received  the  conference  report.  House  Report  1731. 

House  agreed  to  the  conference  report.  Vote  of  262-106. 

Senate  agreed  to  the  conference  report.  Vote  of  £9-20. 
Approved.  Public  Law  459. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2023 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


January  31, 1949 

Mr.  Granger  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

4  Section  1.  Yellow  oleomargarine  resembles  butter  so 

5  closely  that  it  lends  itself  readily  to  substitution  for  or  eon- 

6  fusion  with  butter  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  distinguished 

7  from  butter  by  the  ordinary  consumer.  The  manufacture, 

8  sale,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine  creates  a  condition 

9  conducive  to  substitution,  confusion,  fraud,  and  deception, 

10  and  one  which  if  permitted  to  exist  tends  to  interfere  with 

11  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  essential  foods  in  commerce. 
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Such  transactions  in  yellow  oleomargarine,  whether  intra¬ 
state  or  interstate  in  character,  burden,  obstruct,  and  affect 
commerce,  interfere  with  the  production  of  goods  for  com¬ 
merce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce,  and  constitute 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerce. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
correct  and  eliminate  the  conditions  above  referred  to;  to 
promote  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  essential  foods 
in  commerce;  to  prevent  confusion,  fraud,  and  deception  in 
commerce;  and  to  prohibit  practices  which  burden,  obstruct, 
or  affect  commerce,  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce,  or 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  term  “ oleomargarine”  as  used  in  this 
Act  includes — 

( 1 )  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  known 
as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine ; 

( 2 )  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which 
have  a  consistency  similar  to  that  of  butter  and  which 
contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if 
(A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or  (B)  com¬ 
monly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in  place  of  or 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (0)  churned,  emulsified, 
or  mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  water, 
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or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in  excess  of  1 
per  centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable  for  common 
use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  “yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine”  is  oleomargarine,  as  defined  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than 
one  and  six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red 
collectively,  measured  in  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer 
scale  read  under  conditions  substantially  similar  to  those 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  measurement. 

(c)  The  term  “commerce”  as  used  in  this  Act  means 
trade,  traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
other  Territory,  or  between  any  foreign  country  and  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  but  through  any  other  State  or  any  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  possession,  transportation,  serving,  or  sale 
(whether  or  not  the  first  sale)  of  articles  within  a  State 
after  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  Provided, 
however,  That  oleomargarine  and  yellow  oleomargarine 
within  the  borders  of  a  State  or  Territory  shall  he  subject  to 
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the  laws  and  regulations  of  such  State  or  Territory  to  the 
extent  that  such  laws  and  regulations  are  not  inconsistent 
with  Federal  laws  regardless  of  whether  such  products  may 
or  may  not  be  or  have  been  in  commerce  as  herein  defined. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  3.  The  manufacture,  transportation,  handling,  pos¬ 
session,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in 
commerce,  or  after  shipment  in  commerce,  or  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  which  affects, 
obstructs,  or  burdens  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  goods  in 
commerce,  is  hereby  declared  unlawful :  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in  private  homes. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and  enforce 
this  Act  and  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  policies.  The  enforcement  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  includ¬ 
ing  the  provisions  relating  to  injunctions  and  seizure,  shall 
be  available  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  in  connection  therewith,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or 
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employee  thereof  who  directs  or  knowingly  permits  such 
violations,  or  who  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  he  subject  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  persons  who  violate  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

repeal 

Sec.  7.  The  following  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  colored  and  uncolored  oleomar¬ 
garine,  to  special  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine,  and  to  packaging, 
reporting,  and  other  regulations  of  oleomargarine)  are 
hereby  repealed:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304, 

2305,  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200, 

3201  (26  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304, 

2305,  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200, 

3201) . 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


[irgest  army,  navy,  and  air  force,  while  divid- 
our  aeronautical  effort  between  strategic 
an\  tactical  planes,  both  in  maximum  num¬ 
bers’^  Since  our  resources  are  not  infinite, 
we  co^ld  not  hope  for  absolute  superiority 
in  any  'tale  of  these  forces.  And,  according 
to  Government  figures,  we  would  be  putting 
10  dollars\nto  surface  elements  for  every 
dollar  put  into  the  skies.  We  don’t  need  a 
calculating  machine  to  realize  that  we  are 
here  dealing  w\h  strategy  which,  if  it  is  to 
have  the  magnitude  for  victory  over  the 
world’s  No.  1  landNpower,  would  bankrupt  a 
nation  10  times  as  nch  as  the  United  States. 

A  recent  press  summary  of  the  views  of 
our  high  command  staged  that  “the  United 
States  can  develop  overwhelming  superiority 
in  the  air  and  at  sea,  butS.  will  find  it  hard 
to  compete  with  Russia’s  la^d  power.”  The 
allusion  to  sea  superiority  is  frtoolous.  Soviet 
Russia,  a  self-contained  and  mpckade-proof 
continent,  has  no  navy,  needs  nc\navy,  fears 
no  navy.  But  if  a  contest  on  lahd  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  superiority  in  the  air  cainbe  made 
overwhelming,  why  do  we  earmark\  third 
of  America’s  manpower  and  resources  ftiface 
an  admittedly  superior  land  force  and  s^he 
near  certainty  of  defeat?  Why  allocate 
other  third  to^futile  and  irrelevant  sea  powef 
Why  not  convert  the  whole  potential  to  the' 
force  recognized  as  our  realm  of  supremacy — 
the  Air  Force? 

Let  us  have  the  intellectual  clarity  and 
daring  to  break  with  the  past.  For  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  conquering,  maintain¬ 
ing,  and  supplying  bases  for  short-range 
aviation,  we  can  buy  long-range  aviation  that 
nullifies  the  need  for  those  bases  and  the 
huge  surface  forces  that  go  with  them. 

The  Air  Force  stated  recently  that  “the 
possession  of  the  B-36  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  operate  against  a  possible  aggressor 
anywhere  in  the  world”  from  bases  on  the 
North  American  continent.  Why,  then,  is 
the  bulk  of  our  money  being  put  into  20 
groups  of  medium  bombers,  while  only  5 
groups  of  the  B-36  type  are  projected? 

The  answer  is  that  our  defense  policy  is 
shaped  by  men  reared  on  surface  concepts. 
Critics  warn  that  the  huge,  unwieldly  B-36 
will  be  shot  down.  Of  course  some  will.  The 
medium-range  bombers  we  plan  to  send  from 
overseas  bases  will  also  be  shot  down.  War 
without  combat  is  a  pipe  dream. 

We  face  today  a  crucial  choice.  Either  we 
continue  to  divide  our  national  potential 
three  ways  for  land-sea-air  operations  tied 
to  distant  bases  or  we  channel  our  strategy 
boldly  into  the  skies  for  direct  operations, 
with  command  of  the  whole  air  ocean  as  the 
objective. 

That  is  the  only  strategy  that  will  serve  aa< 
real  deterrent  to  aggressors.  It  is  the  natural 
product  of  our  way  of  life.  No  one  wi^f  be 
able  to  challenge  that  kind  of  fore/!  In 
order  to  create  it — and  more  important,  to 
exercise  it  properly — the  challeng/r  would 
have  to  possess  talents  equivalent  to  ours, 
and  to  acquire  those  talents  h^^rould  have 
to  adopt  our  way  of  life.  But  ifme  adopts  our 
way  of  life,  there  will  be  no  n/ed  for  war. 

The  change  called  for  is  ft  bold  reversal  of 
prevailing  concepts.  Nothing  less  than  an 
aroused  public  opinion  oan  accomplish  this. 
The  pressure  of  the  Amftdcan  people  on  their 
representatives  in  Congress  can  force  revision 
of  obsolete  strategia^ plans. 

The  decision  must  be  made  quickly.  Only 
the  Nation  as  a  wfiole  can  make  it.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  must  choos/  between  outmoded  methods 
and  an  historic  opportunity  to  win  peace 
through  airypower. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The/^PEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  erf  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 


extend  his  remarks  and  include  an  edi¬ 
torial.) 

INFORMATION,  PLEASE? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  having  consulted  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  dis¬ 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  “fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,”  because  it  is  my  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  friendly  relations  and  a  good-neigh¬ 
bor  policy  with  the  citizens  of  our  sister 
Republic  to  the  south,  will  endeavor  once 
for  all  to  settle  a  question  as  to  my  gen¬ 
der.  Thus,  with  considerable  fear,  I 
will  endeavor  to  follow  this  suggestion 
as  to  the  giving  of  advice  to  Mr.  Dewey 
which  I  am  sure  will  not  involve  us  in 
any  international  entanglements,  but 
which,  if  accepted,  might  aid  in  giving 
the  American  people  an  overdue  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  will  on  foreign 
and  domestic  policy. 

From  an  individual  who  may  be  man  or 
woman,  spinster  or  bachelor,  widow  or 
widower,  who  gives  the  address  of  Me¬ 
dellin  184,  P.  B.,  Colonia  Roma,  Mexico 
^ity,  Mexico,  signed  Lee  Gandee,  conj/s 
\e  following  letter: 

ear  Mrs.  Hoffman:  I  noticed  in  tb€  pa¬ 
pers  *Uiat  you  have  been  reelected  ana  men¬ 
tioned;  to  a  friend  of  mine  irovy  Detroit. 
She  saicL  she  knew  that  you  had’  been  re¬ 
elected,  out  this  chance  remajK  led  to  a 
discussion  lUiat  has  grown  inft>  something 
of  a  disputXwhich  you  can/settle  perhaps 
better  than  aMone  else. 

My  friend  maintains  th/t  you  are  a  spin¬ 
ster,  and  that  ybii  havp  been  in  Congress 
several  years.  ShffUikafi  to  speak  of  you  as 
an  example  of  the  Success  that  a  liberated 
American  woman  enjoy  in  a  political 
career,  by  devoting  hefc  life  to  public  af¬ 
fairs  unencumbered  by  tfyiusband  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  M^icans,  wl^o  believe  that 
woman’s  plac^  is  the  hornet  find  her  opin¬ 
ions  quite  anocking.  I  maintain  that  you 
have  had  n6  such  career,  for  l\m  quite  cer¬ 
tain  thayff  remember  a  Mr.  Hoftoan  having 
been  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
many  ./years  ago,  and  I  think  I  rehd  some 
timynater  that  following  his  death^ou  as 
hiywidow,  were  selected  to  complete  his 
tyrm,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  wofcen 
Congress.  I  have  given  this  explanatr 
rto  our  mutual  friends,  who  feel  that  thef 
is  a  certain  propriety  in  this  situation  which'' 
places  you  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  my 
friend’s  contention.  It  is  a  high  compli¬ 
ment  to  your  ability  that  the  electorate  of 
your  district  has  returned  you  to  office  in 
your  own  right.  Please  accept  my  congratu¬ 
lations. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Mr.  Dewey,  due 
to  his  poor  technique  of  campaigning  failed 
to  enjoy  the  success  that  you  have  attained. 
It  must  be  a  bitter  experience  for  him  to  be 
repudiated,  when  a  mere  woman,  faced  with 
the  inherent  obstacles  attending  female  par¬ 
ticipation  in  public  life,  has  been  returned 
to  office  by  her  constituents.  You  ought  to 
give  him  a  little  motherly  advice. 

I  shall  appreciate  having  you  settle  our 
contention  by  telling  us  your  exact  status, 
Whether  spinster  or  widow. 

Yours  very  truly. 

As  so  often  happens,  I  cannot  settle 
this  argument  with  the  simple  statement 
that  either  party  is  right.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  are  in  error.  I  am  not,  as 
Lee  Gandee  insists,  a  widow  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  accurately  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  spinster.  I  do  not  chew 
tobacco,  smoke,  or  make  a  practice  of 
drinking  hard  liquor,  but  those  facts  are 


no  longer  decisive  on  the  question  of  ; 

Searching  back  into  history,  yes,  even 
before  man  or  woman  began  to  w$fe  or 
print  on  paper  a  record  of  their  .doings, 
there  is  evidence  that  our  ancestors,  both 
men  and  women,  had  and/exercised 
equal  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  many 
activities. 

But  judged  by  all  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  modern  dg,y,  as  well  as  by 
those  which  prevailed,!*!!  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days,  it  has  b#en  established  that 
I  at  least  belong  timhe  male  sex,  though 
my  good  wife  sometimes  insists  that  I 
have  never  grown  up,  am  still  in  some 
respects  a  chyla,  that  I  have  never  at¬ 
tained  the  dignity  which  a  Congressman, 
to  say  nothfng  of  a  Senator,  should  have. 
That  is  rfot  due  to  the  fact  that  time 
has  not/given  me  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  either  inactive  or  dignified.  Some¬ 
time/  pompousness  is  mistaken  for  dig- 
nit#.  As  long  as  I  am  able  to  enjoy 
le  of  the  pleasures  of  youth  such  as 
hunting  and  fishing  and  to  act  like  a 
boy  when  such  a  trip  appears  possible, 
I  will  probably  embarrass  some  of  my 
friends  by  my  lack  of  dignity  and  sedate¬ 
ness.  In  fact,  figuratively  speaking,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  walk  to  my  own 
funeral. 

After  giving  the  matter  the  usual  con¬ 
sideration  given  by  a  Congressman  or  a 
Senator  to  a  constituent’s  inquiries  or 
requests,  I  wrote  my  Mexican  corre¬ 
spondent  that  I  was  neither  a  spinster 
nor  a  widow;  that  I  was  twice  a  father, 
five  time  a  grandfather  and  still  the 
husband  of  a  long-suffering  wife  gifted 
with  an  unusually  kind  and  tolerant 
disposition. 

Thinking  that  my  Mexican  corre¬ 
spondent  might  be  disappointed  to  learn 
that  I  am  not  a  woman,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  today  we  have  in 
the  House  a  number  of  women  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  not  only  a 
credit  to  their  constituents,  but  who 
chart  a  course  in  decorum,  legislative 
procedure  and  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  which  might  well  serve  as  a  guide 
for  their  less  accomplished  colleagues. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact 
,that  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
rom  Maine — and  I  trust  this  observa¬ 
tion!  is  not  a  transgression  of  the  rules 
of  flhe  House — now  sits  in  another  body — 
the  ^Senate — where  it  is  certain  other 
Memoirs  of  that  august  body  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  profit  by  watching  her 
in  action\  Already  in  the  Senate,  as  for¬ 
merly  in  uOe  House,  she  has  outlined  a 
sound  domestic  policy  which  the  country 
may  follow  with  profit. 

But  to  get  back  to  that  part  of  the 
letter  which  refers  to  Mr.  Dewey,  my 
correspondent  writk 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Mr.  Dewey,  due  to 
his  poor  technique  of  campaigning  failed  to 
enjoy  the  success  that  you.  have  attained — • 
reelection.  It  must  be  a  bitter  experience 
for  him  to  be  repudiated, \yhen  a  mere 
woman  faced  with  the  inherent  obstacles 
attending  female-  participations,  in  public 
life,  has  been  returned  to  office  bh  her  con¬ 
stituents.  You  ought  to  give  hirm  a  little 
motherly  advice. 

Let  me  again  quote  that  last  sentence: 
“You  ought  to  give  him  a  little  motherjy 
advice.”  \ 
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Mr.  Dewey  has  a  wonderful  mother, 
a  typical  American  mother.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  she  has  given  him  much  good  ad¬ 
vice.  Beyond  question,  she  is,  as  she  has 
a  right  to  be,  extremely  proud  of  her  son 
who  madov.an  unexcelled  record  as  a 
prosecutor  in.  New  York.  Tom  Dewey  is 
known  throughput  the  Nation  as  one  who 
did  a  most  remarkable  job  in  exposing 
the  activities  of  and  convicting  gangster 
criminals.  Tom  Dewey  has  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  record  as  an  administrator  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  He  has  given 
that  State  a  businesslike  administration 
and  has  earned  the  approval,  as  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  that  great  State.  No  one 
has  ever  questioned  his  sincerity,  his 
executive  ability,  and  undoubtedly  there 
lies  before  him  brilliant  succession  his 
chosen  field  of  the  law  and  politic.,., 

He  has  never  asked  and  undoubtedly 
never  will  ask  for  my  advice,  for  he  ftas 
always  had  experts  to  advise  him.  Ho ..  - 
ever,  believing  in  the  good-neighbor 
policy,  I  am  willing  to  do  the  best  I  can, 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  my  Mexican 
correspondent,  offer  gratuitously  to  the 
Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey  a  few  ran¬ 
dom  thoughts.  I  might,  if  it  was  to  be 
motherly  advice,  advise  him  as  mother 
advised  me,  by  using  the  old,  old  words: 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try  trv 
again.” 

But,  speaking  as  a  Republican,  I  might 
quote  to  Mr.  Dewey  these  words : 

Like  warmed-up  cabbage  served  at  each 
repast,  the  repetition  kills  the  wretch  at  last. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman, 
in  his  statement  relative  to  the  soundness 
of  officials  in  Ohio,  is  eminently  correct. 
Anyone  from  Ohio  always  takes  a  sound 
position  on  governmental  matters,  espe¬ 
cially  the  gentleman  from  the  other  body 
who  was  a  candidate  for  President. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
speaking  of  Governor  Bricker.  I  regret 
very  much  that  he  was  not  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  so  do  I 
regret  that  of  Ohio’s  candidate,  Senator 
Taft.  I  might  also  add,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman’s  inquiry  about  Omaha,  that 
if  the  gentleman’s  representatives  on  the 
committee  from  his  own  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  had  followed  the  advice,  counsel,  and 
leadership  of  members  of  the  national 
committee  from  the  State  of  Ohio  he 
would  not  be  quite  as  embarrassed  as 
I  am  sure  he  is  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  are 
right  again.  They  did  it,  but  they  will 
,  hear  from  some  of  us  in  Michigan.  Do 
Soot  think  they  will  not.  They  can  ride, 
on  the  rear  end  of  an  old  broken-dowj 
wagon,  but  I  will  not. 

Ms,  Dewey  would  make  a  great  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  New  Yorfcf  and, 
as  suchv  he  could  very  effective#  voice 
the  desires  of  his  New  York  #ity  con¬ 
stituents  that  we  go  along  with  the  Ache- 
son  foreign  ’policy  as  annojrficed  by  the 
President  in  his  inaugura/  address,  and 
increase  our  efforts  to  fried,  clothe,  and 
house  "  ' 


/ 


I  might  use  the  old  saying  of  the 
Danes : 

The  goose  goes  so  often  to  the  kitchen  that 
a  last  she  is  fastened  to  the  spit. 

Thomas  Fuller  once  said: 

The  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well 
comes  home  broken  at  last.  ’ 

Bovee  wrote: 

„A  .s°und  discretion  is  not  so  much  indi¬ 
cated  by  never  making  a  mistake  as  by  never 
repeating  it.  y  er 

Then  here  is  one  more  from  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Songster: 

Hope  tells  a  flattering  tale,  y 
Delusive,  vain,  and  hollow.  / 
Ah!  let  not  hope  prevail, 

Lest  disappointment  follow. 

d,isregarding  the  words  of  others, 
think  it  permissible  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Dewey  that  he  and  his  associates,  yes 
and  I  might  include  certain  other  in-' 

S  u,h°  are  presumed  to  have  been 
the  Republican  leaders  during  the  last 

S  S  ?at  h?Ving  gone  *>at  twice 
and  whiffed  on  two  occasions,  the  last 

WltH  three  mep  on  base  and  two  out, 
Tom  and  some  others  might  sit  on  the 
bench  through  at  least  one  game  and  let 
someone  else  come  up  as  a  pinch  hitter. 

° L  CiwSe'  W<T  haVe  been  told  80  many 
times  that  .we  almost  believe  it,  that  Sen- 

a  oi  Taft  just  cannot  get  the  votes.  We 
learned  to  our  sorrow  that  a  group  of 

SpnJ+n!  8Upporters  and  promoters  gave 
Senator  Bricker,  who  looks,  talks  thinks 
and  acts  like  a  real  American  President' 
a  basswood  bat  at  a  gridiron  dinner,  and 
so  sent  him  back  to  the  bench. 


the  unfottunatri  peoples  of  the 
world.  But  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  Mr.  Dewey  hri?  twice  gone  to  bat. 
Perhaps  the  pitcMr  in  the  first  contest 
was  a  Bob  Feller  or  a  Dizzy  Dean  and 
hence  the  young  man’s  strike-out  was  ex¬ 
cusable.  Button  this  last  occasion,  a  soft,  I 
easy  ball  ijj&s  tossed  up  to  %im  and  he  I 
just  did  ndt  take  his  bat  off  his  shoulder  ■ 
or  start?  to  swing  until  the  catcher  had 
it  in  Iifs  mitt. 

N^fin  all  fairness,  Mr.  Dewey,  hisr“me- 
top”  and  international  supporters,  should 
get  out  of  the  batter’s  box,  cease  trying'  to 
Parry  the  ball,  and  if  they  cannot  run  in¬ 
terference  or  do  some  minor  job  on  the 
team,  go  back  and  sit  down  on  the  bench. 

It  is  long  past  time  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  the  very  simple  issue  as  to 
whether  the  interests  of  this  country  are  1 
to  be  given  first  consideration  or  whether  ; 
the  ideas  the  policies,  and  the  practices 
used  in  other  lands  where  they  have  been  i 
demonstrated  to  be  failures,  should  be  5 
continued  here  without  the  people  being  ! 
given  an  opportunity  at  a  national  elec¬ 
tion  to  say  whether  they  approve  or  dis-  : 
approve.  The  rank  and  file  of  Repub-  1 

tirpfl  nf  f  Q  Iri  V,  rr  -  -NT _  —  .  I 


Dewey  and  his  advisers  were  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  shaping  policies  during  the  J6st 
campaign  and  it  resulted  in  failure,  as  it  did 
4  years  ago.  The  whole  thing  seemetf'to  be 
so  much  in  the  bag  that  he  declined  to  put 
on  a  hard-hitting  campaign.  y 

His  speeches  were  so  indecisive,  Jh  fact,  that 
he  was  continually  criticized  forinot  express¬ 
ing  his  opinion  on  various  issues  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  X 

As  a  twice  rejected  candidate,  Dewey  should 
step  aside  as  far  as  natiahal  politics  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  not  pretend'  any  longer  to  head 
the  party.  He  had  tjKit  chance  a  few  days 
ago  but  failed  to  taife  advantage  of  it.  In¬ 
stead,  he  left  the  impression  that  he  might 
be  available  agayf  in  1952. 

Mr.  Dewey  should  know  from  past  history 
that  voters  wjfl  not  support  him  in  a  third 
attempt  for/the  White  House.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  should  make  a  prompt  dis¬ 
claimer  df  any  further  aspirations  in  that 
direction  so  that  party  leaders  will  not  be 
hampered  by  the  efforts  of  any  of  his  faith- 
ful  Supporters  in  a  die-hard  struggle  that 
cmfld  only  result  in  further  damage  to  the 
^rty. 

That  is  typical  of  practically  every  edi¬ 
torial  comment  in  southwestern  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman] 
has  expired. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
°rdfr  r°Lthe  House<  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Grancer]  is  recognized  for  15 


xiic  ui  xiepuD-  1 

licans  are  tired  of  taking  a  New  Deal 

wh t?neVen  though  the  bottle  out  of 
which  it  comes  is  labeled  “Republican  ”  i 

From  the  Niles  Daily  star  of  Niles  j 
Mich.,  comes  an  editorial  of  John  r’ 
Schamehorn,  under  date  of  January  25 
which  reads  as  follows:  y 

TIME  TO  STEP  DOWN 

E  SwevWm1 “aulng  ?lgns  that  Thomas 
rj.  uewey  is  still  attempting  to  head  nn 

Republican  Party,  if  he  continue  U 


OLEOMARGARINE  AND  THE  DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
dairy  policy  toward  oleo  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Democratic  platform.  The 
Democratic  platform  favored  the  re¬ 
moval  of  taxes  on  oleomargarine,  but 
said  nothing  about  allowing  the  unre¬ 
stricted  sale  of  the  yellow  product.  The 
President  has  said  that  he  wants  the 
taxes  removed.  Leading  dairy  and  farm 
organizations  favor  the  same  action. 

However,  the  time  is  absolutely  inop- 
‘portune  for  placing  a  greater  burden 
on  dairy  farmers.  Numerous  bills  have 
been  introduced  to  permit  unrestricted 
sale  of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow  in 
imitation  of  butter.  Yet  there  is  grow¬ 
ing  economic  distress  among  the  people 
who  milk  cows  in  the  great  dairy  States. 
Why  anybody  would  want  to  do  anything 
to  make  their  burden  heavier,  I  am  un- 
able  to  understand. 

I  am  speaking  about  the  people  in  every 
congressional  district  in  the  country  who 
budd  ^  the  county  roads  and  maintain 
schools.  Hay  is  now  as  high  as  $45  a 
ton  and  cottonseed  cake  fed  to  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  costs  from  $80  to  $100  a  ton,  yet  the 

°  1Pt®rests  would  make  it  still  more 
difficult  for  these  people  to  survive 
In  the  Western  States  it  has  ’  been 
snowing  intermittently  since  the  first  of 
January.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cat- 

wmah0diSheep  ^re  marooned,  and  losses 
will  be  tremendous  This  is  one  of  the 

blnwc  devastaj\ing  and  unprecedented 
fu.  li  0Ur  iivestock  economy  within 
°f  man’  We  cannot  afford 
further  to  imperil  our  supplies  of  meat 
as  well  as  our  source  of  milk  and  other 
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vital  food  products,  by  striking  at  the 
dairy  industry. 

Members  of  this  House  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  face  the  southern  cotton  grower. 
It  is  necessary,  we  are  told,  to  preserve 
the  economy  of  the  Cotton  South.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  even  more  necessary 
to  preserve  the  family-sized  farms  of  this 
country  that  depend  upon  dairying  for 
their  continued  existence.  To  the  more 
than  2,500,000  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country,  the  dairy  industry  represents  a 
regular  source  of  cash  income  throughout 
the  year,  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
their  families,  education  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  increasing  productivity  for 
their  land. 

These  things  are  important  to  the 
farmers  of  the  South  as  well  as  to  the 
northern  farmers — perhaps  even  more 
important.  Dairy  farming  has  made 
splendid  progress  in  the  South,  to  the 
enrichment  of  whole  areas  of  land  that 
had  begun  to  lose  its  fertility  under 
single-crop  cultivation.  The  hard  facts 
are  that  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
either  southern  gains  or  northern  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  development  of  a 
diversified  agriculture  merely  to  meet  the 
selfish  demands  of  a  handful  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers. 

Oleomargarine  is  a  substitute  for  but¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  competes  with  butter 
in  the  market  place.  Ordinarily,  substi¬ 
tutes  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  in  price,  but  through  the  years  oleo¬ 
margarine  has  maintained  a  price  level 
approximately  half  that  of  butter,  on  the 
average.  The  price  of  butter  has  not 
been  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the 
substitute,  because  oleomargarine,  col¬ 
ored  or  uncolored,  has  not  been  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  consumers  as  real  butter. 
Moreover,  colored  oleomargarine — being 
less  distinguishable  from  butter  than  the 
uncolored  form — has  been  carefully  reg¬ 
ulated  under  Federal  tax  legislation. 
Finally,  the  dairy  farmer  has  not  been 
able  to  afford  to  produce  butter  at  the 
price  of  oleomargarine. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  yellow  oleomargarine,  which  will 
then  be  able  to  compete  more  closely  with 
butter.  Oleomargarine  manufacturers 
may  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  increase  their  prices  and  profits,  thus 
destroying  the  price  differential.  Or  they 
may  hold  their  prices  unchanged  and  in¬ 
crease  their  profits  through  increased 
sales  volumes,  at  the  expense  of  butter. 
In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an 
improved  competitive  position  for  oleo¬ 
margarine  would  result  in  reduced  sales 
of  butter. 

INCREASED  CLEO  SALES  HURT  BUTTER  SALES 

In  the  past  an  increase  in  the  sales 
of  oleomargarine  has  usually  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  somewhat  larger  de¬ 
crease  in  the  sales  of  butter.  In  the  35 
years  from  1912  to  1947,  there  were  22 
years  when  oleo  consumption  went  up, 
and  in  16  of  those  years,  butter  consump¬ 
tion  decreased.  On  an  average,  over 
those  22  years  the  increase  in  oleo  con¬ 
sumption  per  capita  was  approximately 
one-third  of  a  pound,  while  the  accom¬ 
panying  change  in  butter  consumption 


was  a  per  capita  decrease  of  almost  one- 
half  a  pound. 

During  11  of  the  13  years  in  which  oleo 
sales  showed  a  decrease,  butter  sales  in¬ 
creased.  The  average  oleo  decreases  were 
about  one-third  of  a  pound  per  capita, 
accompanied  by  an  average  increase  in 
butter  sales  of  slightly  more  than  that 
amount. 

It  is  clear  that  when  oleo  is  sold  as  a 
substitute  for  butter,  either  fraudulently 
or  because  consumers  made  a  conscious 
choice,  the  immediate  effect  on  the  dairy 
farmer  is  the  same  as  though  the  supply 
of  butter  had  increased.  Naturally  this 
lowers  the  price  at  which  his  butter  can 
be  sold.  On  the  average,  a  1-percent 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter  avail¬ 
able  tends  to  result  in  a  1 -percent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  selling  price  of  butter.  In 
other  words,  the  loss  of  1  percent  of 
butter  sales  to  competitive  oleomarga¬ 
rine  results  in  a  1 -percent  drop  in  the 
price  of  butter. 

The  experience  of  other  countries 
shows  that  unrestricted  competition  in 
yellow  oleomargarine  demolishes  the 
market  for  butter.  In  this  country,  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions,  oleomargarine 
might  very  well  take  over  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  sales 
of  spread  fats,  according  to  competent 
economists.  The  total  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  oleomargarine  in  the  United 
States  would  then  be  1,500,000,000 
pounds,  as  against  870,000,000  pounds  in 
1948.  On  a  pound-for-pound  displace¬ 
ment,  the  butter  market  would  shrink  to 
900,000,000  pounds  as  against  1,500,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1948. 

IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  OF  INCREASED  OLEO  SALES 

The  first  result  of  a  possible  600,000,- 
000-pound  expansion  in  oleo  sales  would 
be  a  20  to  40  percent  drop  in  butter 
prices.  In  this  connection,  a  10-percent 
increase  in  butter  production  in  the  fall 
of  1948,  over  the  corresponding  months 
of  1947,  was  accompanied  by  an  equal 
reduction  in  oleo  sales  on  a  25-percent 
fall  in  butter  prices. 

Price  reduction  of  20  to  40  percent 
probably  would  protect  butter  against 
loss  of  sales,  but  dairymen  could  not 
stand  any  such  decline  in  butter  prices 
for  long.  Thus,  as  a  second  effect  of 
increasing  oleo  sales,  there  would  be  a 
drastic  decline  in  butter  production,  as 
dairymen  in  large  numbers  left  the  dairy 
business  or  sought  other  markets  than 
butter.  This  decline  in  production 
would  lead  to  some  recovery  of  butter 
prices,  but  a  decline  of  5  to  10  percent 
over  the  long-run  probably  would  liqui¬ 
date  milk  production  to  the  equivalent  of 
600,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 

DAIRY  FARMING  WOULD  VANISH  IN  SOME  AREAS 

These  effects  accounted  for  part  of  the 
600,000,000-pound  butter  decline  in  pro¬ 
duction  from  1941  to  1948.  The  declines 
would  have  been  more  drastic,  and  wider 
spread,  if  the  artificially  stimulated  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  dairy  products  of  1941  to 
1948  had  not  absorbed  the  annual  output 
of  approximately  one  million  cows.  Al¬ 
lowance  also  should  be  made  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  resulting  from  popula¬ 
tion  growth. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
further  displacement  of  600,000,000 


pounds  of  butter  by  oleo  would  lead  to 
the  displacement  of  another  2,000,000 
cows.  But  2,000,000  cows  in  butter  areas 
produce  only  360,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  annually,  and  a  600,000,000-pound 
loss  of  butter  markets  would  mean  480,- 
000,000  pounds  of  butterfat.  Where 
would  the  other  120,000,000  pounds  of 
butterfat  go? 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  MARKETS  WOULD  ENDANGER 

DAIRY  PRICES  IN  ALL  CORNERS  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Some  dairy  farmers,  rather  than  ac¬ 
cept  extinction,  would  struggle  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  milk  in  the  form  of  prod¬ 
ucts  whose  prices  already  teeter  preca¬ 
riously  between  too  low  for  producers 
and  too  high  for  the  market  demand. 
Increased  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  ice 
cream,  and  fluid  cream — even  increased 
fluid  milk — would  overburden  those  mar¬ 
kets  and  tear  down  the  level  of  returns 
to  every  producer  in  the  land. 

Even  the  South  would  reel  from  the 
blow.  There  a  thriving  dairy  industry 
has  supported  the  most  vigorously  grow¬ 
ing  farm  enterprise  for  more  than  two 
decades,  yet  the  wrecking  of  price  levels 
at  the  South’s  ice-cream  plants,  condens- 
eries,  and  cheese  factories  would  cripple 
dairying  in  that  region.  Factory  dairy 
products  other  than  butter  now  utilize 
33  percent  of  the  milk  sold  by  farmers 
’in  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  45  per¬ 
cent  in  the  South  Central  States.  These 
markets  in  South,  North,  East,  and  West 
would  react  to  the  pressure  of  dairy 
farmers  deprived  of  their  butter  market. 
The  lowered  level  of  all  dairy  prices  then 
would  force  some  dairy  farmers  out  of 
business  in  every  State — up  to  another 
half -million  cows. 

NET  RESULTS  TO  FARM  INCOME 

It  should  be  apparent  that  anything 
which  would  lead  to  a  liquidation  of 
10  percent  of  the  milk  cows  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  a  major  disaster,  yet  there 
is  another  way  of  calculating  the  effect 
of  increased  oleo  sales. 

The  Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Economics 
calculates  that  the  farmer  received  12.8 
cents  out  of  every  pound  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  sold  in  1947.  The  farmer  re¬ 
ceived  59.7  cents  per  pound  from  butter. 
Thus,  for  every  pound  of  oleo  which  dis¬ 
placed  a  pound  of  butter,  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  American  agriculture  was  re¬ 
duced  by  46.9  cents.  '  oleo  replaced 
butter  to  the  extent  of  600,000,600  pounds, 
the  loss  to  agricultural  income  in  gen¬ 
eral  would  total  more  than  a.  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  This  would  occur  even 
before  reckoning  the  sizable  side  effects 
on  other  dairy  products.  It  disregards 
the  probability  that  increased  demand 
for  vegetable  oils  would  be  met  by  in¬ 
creased  imports,  with  no  benefit  at  all  to 
domestic  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  protect  the  farmers  of  this 
country  against  the  loss  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars.  The  bill  is  fair  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  in  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  the 
housewife  to  buy  all  the  oleomargarine 
she  wants  in  its  most  economical,  un¬ 
colored  form,  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes  whatever.  It  is  a  fair  bill  in 
that  it  relieves  the  oleo  retailer,  whole¬ 
saler,  and  manufacturer  from  all  license 
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fees  and  reporting  requirements.  But 
most  of  all,  my  bill  is  a  fair  bill  in  that  it 
protects  the  dairy  farmer  against  a  sure 
loss  of  income — a  loss  which  a  large  part 
of  our  agricultural  economy  cannot  afford 
at  this  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  administration 
does  not  intend  to  let  farm  income  suffer 
in  this  country,  and  that  no  Member  of 
this  House  would  willfully  sponsor  any 
measure  to  that  effect.  By  contrast,  my 
bill  is  in  complete  harmony,  as  I  have 
said  earlier,  with  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  on  which  the  majority  of  this  House 
was  elected. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  will  recollect  that  some  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  who  favor  the  coloring 
of  oleomargarine  yellow  have  insisted 
that  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  country 
must  yield  to  scientific  progress.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit. 

The  scientific  progress  that  has  been 
made  on  oleo  to  make  it  taste  and  appear 
like  butter  results  from  a  ruling  made  by 
Mr.  McNutt  when  he  was  head  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Section  because  he 
issued  a  regulation  that  the  oleo  industry 
could  put  in  vitamins  the  equivalent  to 
butter  and  he  also  ruled  that  they  could 
use  butter  flavor  and  flavor  the  product 
to  taste  like  butter.  He  also  ruled  that 
they  could  churn  it  in  milk  in  order  to 
give  butter  texture  to  the  product  so  that 
it  would  taste  like  butter  and  have  the 
same  nutritive  value  as  butter.  I  there¬ 
fore  contend  that  it  was  not  as  a  result 
of  scientific  progress  but  it  was  by  edict 
of  a  man  in  Government  who  issued  a 
regulation  permitting  this  apparent  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud  on  behalf  of  a  product 
in  order  to  take  the  market  away  from 
the  legitimate  dairy  farmers  of  the 
country. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  said,  they  want 
to  color  the  product  yellow  to  make  it 
look  like  butter,  thereby  to  not  only  de¬ 
stroy  the  integrity  of  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dairy  farmers  but  also  permit  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud  on  the  housewives  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  the 
quality  of  margarine  as  compared  with 
butter.  But,  now,  we  are  getting  down 
to  what  the  issue  really  is  in  this  fight. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  color,  and  the 
oleo  interests  are  determined  to  sell  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  butter.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  If  they  are  able  to  do  that, 
it  is  going  to  mean  that  many  of  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  the  South,  will  go  out  of 
business.  I  have  been  all  over  the  South 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  There  has  been 
great  development  down  there  in  every 
line,  and  especially  in  dairying.  While 
this  bill  is  not  sponsored  entirely  by  peo¬ 
ple  from  that  section  of  the  country,  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  have  a  right  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy  to  do  anything  to  retard 
its  development.  The  dairy  farms  and 


the  dairy  herds  conform  in  every  way 
with  the  preservation  of  our  soil.  As  a 
Member  said  here  the  other  day,  one  of 
the  crying  needs  of  our  time  is  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  our  soil.  The  dairy  farmer 
in  his  operations  conforms  in  every  detail 
with  that  program. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
these  are  little  people  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  run  out  of  business.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  dairy  farming,  we  have  built  up 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  in  every 
congressional  district,  some  activity  con¬ 
nected  with  dairying.  Either  cheese 
making,  butter  making,  or  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  milk  to  the  home. 

I  dare  say  that  in  every  congressional 
district  of  this  country,  regardless  of 
where  it  is  situated,  there  are  more  peo¬ 
ple  who  earn  a  living  from  dairying  than 
there  are  who  do  from  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Granger]  that 
the  dairy  farmers  of  his  State  are  being 
punished  a  great  deal  worse  by  this  one¬ 
way  freight  rate  than  they  are  by  com¬ 
petition  with  oleomargarine.  That  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  dairy  farmer  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  out¬ 
side  of  a  few  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  preferential  rates  are  given  to 
meet  water  competition. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  go  along 
with  us  on  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to 
outlaw  the  one-way  freight  rates  that 
the  South  and  West  have  been  punished 
with  for  the  last  75  years,  in  order  that 
those  dairy  farmers— and  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  who  is  looking 
at  me  that  I  refer  to  farmers  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  from  every  other  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River — might  receive 
something  like  justice  in  transportation 
rates  for  the  dairy  products  and  for  other 
products  they  manufacture.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  will  go  along  with  me  on 
that  proposition? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  have  always  gone 
along  with  the  gentleman  in  his  fight  for 
justice,  for  the  South  and  West  and  other 
sections,  with  respect  to  how  railroad 
rates  should  be  handled,  and  certainly  I 
would  be  willing  to  go  along  with  him  on 
that. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  splendid  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  request  I  made  earlier  in 
the  day  be  vacated  and  that  I  be  allowed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  therein  a  very  well 
written  article  by  Louis  Bromfield. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BUTTER  VERSUS  OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr .  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis 
Bromfield,  world-famed  novelist  and  op¬ 
erator  of  the  successful  Malabar  Farm  in 
my  district,  recently  prepared  a  keen 
analysis  on  the  butter-oleo  question 
which  appeared  in  approximately  50 
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newspapers  in  20  States  through  the 
Bell  Syndicate.  Mr.  Bromfield’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  considered  as  most  responsible 
in  agricultural  circles  throughout  the 
world.  I  introduce  the  text  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Voice  From  the  Country — Ask  Restric¬ 
tion  on  Margarine  Profits 
(By  Louis  Bromfield) 

The  butter-oleomargarine  fight  has  come 
into  the  open  again  and  it  might  be  well  to 
analyze  the  true  elements  in  a  situation, 
which  affects  every  citizen  far  beyond  the 
point  of  whether  oleo  is  cheaper  than  butter 
or  whether  it  be  taxed  or  not.  Probably  no 
controversy  in  American  j  .story  as  presented, 
has  caused  so  much  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  This  is  so  because  the  issue 
has  been  based,  by  the  oleo  interests,  upon 
the  easy  political  dodge  of  cheaper  living  costs 
and  partly  because  many  of  the  newspaper 
editorials  on  the  subject  have  been  written 
with  perhaps  incomplete  knowledge  of  the 
whole  question.  Very  great  and  even  eco¬ 
nomically  profound  implications  lie  behind 
the  battle. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  most  of  the 
butter  producers  have  long  since  abandoned 
their  fight  to  maintain  the  tariff  tax  which 
the  oleo  interests  refer  to  as  discriminatory. 

The  butter  people  seek  only  two  things — 
the  restriction  of  the  oleo  peoples’  attempt 
to  deceive  by  the  close  imitation  possible  and 
some  sort  of  restriction  upon  the  immense 
profit  potentialities  of  the  oleo  and  oleo  oil 
manufacturers.  With  the  butter  business, 
which  can  never  create  its  product  at  a  figure 
anywhere  near  the  production  costs  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  knocked  out  by  competition  from 
big  business  and  monopoly,  there  is  no  limit 
within  reason  to  the  profits  of  the  indus¬ 
trially  produced  oleo. 

Essentially  the  struggle  is  one  between  big 
business  and  tacit  monopoly  on  one  sidf  and 
small  private  enterprise  on  the  other  and, 
as  such,  it  touches  the  very  foundations  of 
our  social  economy  and  our  political  future. 

Butter  is  produced  largely  by  some  4,500 
creameries,  mostly  individually  or  coopera¬ 
tively  owned  and  by  the  thousands  of  dairy 
and  general  farmers  who  produce  the  cream 
from  which  butter  is  made.  Oleomargarine, 
an  assembly  line  industrial  product,  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  28  companies  with 
65  percent  of  production  in  the  hands  of  only 
five  gigantic  industrial  corporations  such  as 
Proctor  &  Gamble  and  vast  Lever  Bros.’  in¬ 
terests. 

PACKAGES  SIMILAR 

Since  the  very  beginning,  the  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  oleo  interests  has  been  to  attempt 
the  imitation  of  butter  as  closely  as  possible. 
Their  slogan  might  well  have  been  not  “as 
good  as  butter”  but  “the  same  as  butter” 
which  oleo  is  not. 

One  only  has  to  look  about  in  a  grocery  to 
see  oleo  packaged  exactly  like  butter,  nearly 
always  in  yellow  cartons,  with  dairy  scenes 
for  ornamentation,  even  to  such  deceptive 
trade  names  as  “Churngold.” 

The  obvious  campaign  is  less  to  imitate 
than  to  deceive  and  plenty  of  us  know  even 
today  how  often  in  restaurants  and  dining 
cars,  oleo  is  served  as  butter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  element  of  unfair 
and  deceptive  competition  in  this  respect  is 
clear  as  crystal. 

The  oleo  interests,  down  to  the  oil  re¬ 
fining  plants,  represent  big  business  and  the 
oleo  interests  have  been  very  successful  in 
dividing  the  dairy  from  the  soybean  and 
cotton  elements  in  the  farm  bloc  so  that  agri¬ 
cultural  representation  has  become  badly 
weakened  and  divided. 

They  have  accomplished  this  by  holding  up 
phantom  profits  on  the  materials  used  in 
making  their  synthetic  product  to  cotton  and 
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soybean  farmers,  who,  largely  speaking,  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  destructive  and  greedy  element 
in  American  agriculture  and  are  already  the 
most  highly  subsidized  at  the  taxpayers 
expense. 

Before  the  war,  foreign  vegetable  oils,  pro¬ 
duced  by  labor  in  Asia  and  Africa,  paid  at 
what  in  this  country  could  only  be  regarded 
as  slave  wages,  were  largely  used  in  oleo 
manufacture. 

D  'ring  the  war,  the  oleo  manufacturing 
interests  found  these  ch*ap  foreign  oils  un¬ 
available  and  were  forced  to  use  home-pro¬ 
duced  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils,  but  once 
the  same  interests  have  won  their  fight,  there 
is  no  reason,  judging  from  the  whole  history 
of  big  business,  to  prevent  them  from  shifting 
back  again  to  cheap  labor  materials  produced 
abroad. 

The  American  cotton  and  soybean  people, 
left  holding  the  bag,  will  then  ask  for  an¬ 
other  protective  tariff  to  add  to  living  costs. 

LASTING  BENEFITS  DOUBTED 

Protective  tariffs  are  by  no  means  dead 
and  can  never  be  until  that  Incredible  day 
when  there  is  free  trade  and  universal  level¬ 
ing  off  of  wages  and  living  standards  to  a 
point  far  below  that  to  which  the  American 
people  are  accustomed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  will  be  either 
tariffs  on  imported  goods  or  internal  sub¬ 
sidies  and  high  prices,  both  paid  inside  the 
country  by  the  average  tax-paying  citizen. 
The  popular  assumption  that  wholly  unre¬ 
stricted  oleo  production  will  provide  a  uni¬ 
versally  cheap  table  spread  by  which  every¬ 
one  will  benefit  is  merely  a  silly  oversimpli¬ 
fication  of  a  very  complex  and  profound 
problem. 

It  is  significant  that  the  interest  in  tariffs 
generally  has  shifted  from  the  big  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  to  organized  labor  and  small 
business  because  obviously  American  labor 
cannot  compete  with  slave-labor  wages  in  the 
more  primitive  parts  of  the  world  and  small 
business  cannot  compete  with  the  power  of 
the  price  controls  exercised  by  vast  cartels 
and  tacit  monopolies. 

The  question  of  tacit  monopolies  and  hid¬ 
den  understandings  among  a  few  enormous 
industrial  producers  is  one  which  has  con¬ 
sumed  endless  precious  hours  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

Where  understandings  among  vast  cartels 
and  interests  begin  and  end  is  a  difficult 
problem,  but  even  the  average  citizen  knows 
that  they  operate. 

The  whole  oleo  question  is  one  in  which 
both  organized  labor  and  the  Small  Business¬ 
men’s  Association  might  well  take  an  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  average  citizen  along  with 
them.  It  is  not  as  simple  or  as  demagogic 
a  question  as  the  oleo  interests  have  tried 
to  make  it. 

Incidentally,  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
original  letter  circulated  among  the  oleo  in¬ 
terests  pointing  out  the  great  advantages  of 
pouring  plenty  of  money  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts  of  newspapers,  especially  in  the 
butter  areas,  as  mean  an  insult  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  American  press  as  has  been 
perpetrated  in  a  long  time. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  great  cartels 
and  monopolies  are  the  first  step  in  the  death 
of  real  free  enterprise  and  in  the  direction  of 
state  socialism.  There  arrives  a  point  when, 
as  Europe  well  knows,  they  become  intoler¬ 
able  and  the  state  takes  over. 

Socialism  arrives  at  the  point  where  free 
enterprise  has  ceased  utterly  to  exist  and  the 
big-business  monopolies  have  taken  over. 


Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
itEcoRD  and  include  a  memorial  passed 
ay  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska. 

SIGNING  OP  ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Wednesday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  to 
jbe  truly  enrolled. 

;  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
^the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Heselton  (at 
-the  request  of  Mr.  Auchincloss),  for  the 
week  of  January  31,  on  account  of  the 
,  serious  illness  in  his  family. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\ 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

je  motion  was  agreed  to;  acctfrd- 
inglyVat  1  o’clock  and  15  minutes p.  m.) 
the  K^use,  under  its  previous  order, 
adjourn^  until  Wednesday,  ^February 
2,  1949,  ar<'12  o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  •COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause%,of  rule'XXIV,  executive 
communications  Nyerar  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  an'A^ef erred  as  follows: 

125.  A  communica^ldW  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tt&nsmitting  a  sup¬ 
plemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  194J/ in  the  amoLmt  of  $500,000 
for  disaster  relief  (H.  Doc.  Wlo.  47);  to  the 
Committee  /n  Appropriations  vnd  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

126.  A  Communication  from  thc^resident 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  supple¬ 
mental  estimate  of  appropriation  nqr  the 
fisegt’year  1950  in  the  amount  of  $20,000,000 

E"  ‘’the  Philippine  War  Damage  CommiSMon 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
said  fiscal  year  (H.  Doc.  No.  48);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered' 
to  be  printed. 

127.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Capital 
Transit  Co.,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  operations  of  Capital  Transit  Co.  for  the 
calendar  year  1948,  with  balance  sheet  as  of 
December  31,  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

128.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
(of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  tile 
proposed  transfers  of  two  40-foot  motor 
(launches  to  be  used  by  the  Shell  Fisheries 
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f.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
emission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
ecord  and  include  an  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


(Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

129.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  and  recommendation 

(concerning  certain  claims  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

130.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  clarify  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5, 

«-H~I917  (39  Stat.  880;  U.  S.  C.  144);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  May 
7,  1948,  submitting  a  report,  together  with 


accompanying  papers  and  an  illustration 
on  a  preliminary  examination  and  survew-uf 
Wood  Island  Harbor,  Maine,  and  the  /fool 
at  Biddeford,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  on  March  2,  1945  (H. 
Doc.  No.  49);  to  the  Committee  oh  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed/ with  one 
illustration. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Potomac  Electric  Pqwer  Co.,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  /S48;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of^Columbia. 

133.  A  letter  from  -  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Fifth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  January 
1949;  to  the  Jgmt  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

134.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  transmitting  proposed  legislation  to 
prohibit  tjrie  parking  of  vehicles  upon  any 
property  -'owned  by  the  United  States  for 
postal  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office,* nd  Civil  Service. 

1351  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
^oposed  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  court  reporters;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  twelfth  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  on  the  disposal  of  United 
States  surplus  property  in  foreign  areas, 
January  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940,  to  preserve  the  nationality  of  nat¬ 
uralized  veterans,  their  wives,  minor  chil¬ 
dren,  and  dependent  parents;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1948  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
Investigations  of  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels, 
Parts  I,  II,  and  III;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

139.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
1948;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

140.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  transmitting  a  statement  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  for  the  year  1948,  in 
compliance  with  chapter  1628,  acts  of  Con- 

egress  1904;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
Columbia. 

141.  A  letter  from  the  representative  of  the 
Uinted  States  upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact  negotiations,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
a  comWict  entered  into  on  October  11,  1948, 
among  iihe  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  to  determine  the 
rights  ancf' .obligations  of  those  States  re¬ 
specting  uses,  and  deliveries  of  the  water  of 
the  upper  bafchi  of  the  Colorado  River;  to 
the  Committee \n  Public  Lands. 

142.  A  letter  frbm  the  president,  Washing¬ 

ton  Gas  Light  Co\,  transmitting  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  business  of  the  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co.  together  with  a  list  of  stock¬ 
holders,  for  the  year  ^nded  December  31, 
1948;  to  the  Committee ''ipn  the  District  of 
Columbia.  V 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ,ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calender,  as  follows: 

Mi-.  SABATH:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
22.  Resolution  creating  a  select  committea 
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to. conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  small  business;  with  amend¬ 
ments  (Rept.  No.  9).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PACE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  128.  A  bill  to  provide  that  acreage 
planted  to  fcqtton  in  1949  shall  not  be  used  in 
computing  cotton-acreage  allotments  for  any 
subsequent  year;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  11).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  Ihe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SABATH:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  73.  Resolution  .providing  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  16^0,  a  bill  to  continue 
through  September  30,  1949,  certain  author¬ 
ity  conferred  on  the  President  by  section  2 
of  Public  Law  395,  Eightieth  Congress,  re¬ 
garding  voluntary  agreements  and  plans; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  12).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  74.  Resolution  providing  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  128,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1949  shall  not 
be  used  in  computing  cotton-acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  any  subsequent  year;  witiigut 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  13).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


ADVERSE  REPORT 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 

Mr.  KEE:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Res.  50.  Resolution  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Pal¬ 
estine  situation;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  10). 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.  R.  1995.  A  bill  making  an  emergency 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  in  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  a 
post-office  and  courthouse  building;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LARCADE: 

H.  R.  1996.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of  erect¬ 
ing  in  Opelousas,  La.,  a  post  office  and  Fed¬ 
eral  court  building;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON: 

H.  R.  1997.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  survey 
of  a  proposed  Mississippi  River  Parkway  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  national  parkway,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  1998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitlafl 
“An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  Aq 
Pinellas  County,  State  of  Florida,  of  ceelfain 
public  lands  herein  described,’’  approved 
June  17,  1948  (Public  Law  668,  80thyCong.), 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  land/descrip¬ 
tion  therein;  to  the  Committee  yon  Public 
Lands.  / 

H.  R.  1999.  A  bill  to  amend  jthe  Reclama¬ 
tion  Project  Act  of  1939,  and/for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  oft  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  2000.  A  bill  to  amftid  the  Reclama¬ 
tion  Project  Act  of  1939/and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  SIKES:/ 

H.  R.  2001.  A  bill/o  amend  section  9  of 
the  act  of  May  22  JT928,  as  amended,  author¬ 
izing  and  directbig  a  national  survey  of  for¬ 
est  resources;  ]/  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

By  m/ STOCKMAN : 

H.  R.  200C.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  highway  bridges  near 
certaiq/iams;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worl^ 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 

f.  R.  2003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
fi-uction  of  a  post  office  at  Lynchburg,  Tenn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


H.  R.  2004.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  post  office  at  Smithville, 
Tenn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  2005.  A  bijl  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  post  office  at  Woodbury,  Tenn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOBBS: 

H.  R.  2006.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  October  15,  1914 
(38  Stat.  730),  as  amended;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  R.  2007.  A  bill  to  equalize  annual  leave 
and  sick  leave  of  postal  employees  with  that 
of  other  Federal  employees;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LARCADE: 

H.  R.  2008.  A  bill  to  create  a  presumption 
of  service  connection  for  World  War  II  vet¬ 
erans  in  certain  cases  of  tuberculosis  dis¬ 
ease;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois: 

H.  R.  2009.  A  bill  to  enable  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  VINSON:  j 

H.  R.  2010.  A  bill  relating  to  the  acquisi/J 
tffeni  and  disposition  of  land  and  interests 
in  Band  by  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force/  to 
the  '^Lommittee  on  Armed  Services.  / 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN:  / 

H. R.  2011.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  support  the  price  of  milk 
at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  pj/Tty;  to  the 
Committee  ota  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ‘BARTLETT: 

H.  R.  2012.  A  NUl  to  authoifce  the  erection 
and  operation  o\  a  musanm  at  Klukwan, 
Alaska;  to  the  Coriunitte/  on  Public  Lands. 

H.R.  2013.  A  bill  to  grTke  effective  in  the 
District  Court  for  tfflf  Territory  of  Alaska 
rules  promulgated  py  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  raverning  pleading, 
practice,  and  pro/dure  inVie  district  courts 
of  the  United  ijifiites;  to  th\,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  MiV'BLATNIK : 

H.  R.  2014/  A  bill  to  extend  tiifte  for  filing 
claim  foy^ensions  or  other  benefits  with¬ 
held  from  persons  residing  in  countries  oc- 
cupied/ay  the  enemy  forces  duringSjWorld 
War  A I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veta^ms’ 
Affairs. 

I.  R.  2015.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec; 
r  Sry  of  Agriculture  to  convey  and  exchang' 
'certain  lands  and  improvements  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn.,  for  lands  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana: 

H.  R.  2016.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2000 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relat¬ 
ing  to  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  2017.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2000 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relat¬ 
ing  to  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota; 

H.R.  2018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948  to  authorize  the  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  United  States  of  500  displaced 
doctors  and  1,000  nurses,  to  provide  for 
their  employment  in  Government  hospitals, 
including  Indian  hospitals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAWFORD: 

H.  R.  2019.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  with  respect  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  branches  by  national  banking 
associations;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 

H.  R.  2020.  A  bill  to  enable  certain  former 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 


separated  from  the  service  subsequent  to  Ja 
uary  23,  1942,  to  elect  to  forfeit  their  rights 
to  civil-service  retirement  annuities  aHa  to 
obtain  in  lieu  thereof  returns  of  their  con¬ 
tributions  with  interest;  to  the  Comqnttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  2021.  A  bill  to  provide  inofeased  pen¬ 
sions  for  widows  and  children/)f  deceased 
members  and  retired  membenr  of  the  Police 
Department  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  ijte  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia., 

By  Mr.  GILMER: 

H.  R.  2022.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  through  its  busi¬ 
ness  committee,  tq/ell  and  convey,  subject 
to  the  approval  o/the  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  the  Wyandotte  Indian  public  burial 
ground  in  KanBas  City,  Kans.;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Pujflic  Lands. 

By  Mr  GRANGER: 

H.  R.  20/f.  A  bill  to  regulate  oleomargarine, 
to  repeajr  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomar- 
garine/ind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mitted  on  Agriculture. 
f  By  Mr.  HAGEN; 

H.  R.  2024.  A  bill  to  extend  pension  benefits 
t*ftder  the  laws  reenacted  by  Public  Law  269, 
>Seventy-fourth  Congress,  August  13,  1935,  as 
now  or  hereafter  amended  to  certain  persons 
who  served  with  the  United  States  military 
or  naval  forces  engaged  in  hostilities  in  the 
Moro  Province,  including  Mindanao,  or  in 
the  islands  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  after  July 
4,  1902,  and  prior  to  January  1,  1914,  and  to 
their  unremarried  widows,  child,  or  chil¬ 
dren;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs. 

H.  R.  2025.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  to  assist  the  States  in 
the  development  of  community  recreation 
programs  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KELLEY: 

H.  R.  2026.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  to  assist  the  States  in 
the  development  of  community  recreation 
programs  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the'  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KLEIN: 

H.  R.  2027.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917,  as 
amended  (39  Stat.  875-878;  8  U.  S.  C.  136); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LATHAM: 

H.  R.  2028.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  post  office  at  Bayside,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.  R.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ile  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as  amend- 
edT^o  as  to  exempt  payments  under  said  act 
from  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.  R.TJO30.  A  bill  granting  exemption  from 
income  t^x  in  the  case  of  retirement  pen¬ 
sions  and  annuities  received  by  State,  county, 
and  municipal  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr. 

H.R.  2031.  A  btu  to  stimulate  exploration, 
development,  minW,  production,  and  con¬ 
servation  of  strategic  and  critical  minerals 
and  metals  within  thV United  States  and  its 
Territories,  to  establislRan  Office  of  National 
Minerals  Development,  Production,  and  Con¬ 
servation  within  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.  R.  2032.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Babor-Man- 
agement  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  reenact  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935;.and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  2033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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March  21,  1949. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  2023] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  “Declaration  of  Policy”. 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  section  1  in  its  entirety. 

Page  2,  line  14,  renumber  section  2  as  section  1. 

Page  4,  line  1,  insert  a  period  after  the  word  “Territory”,  and  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  ending  on  page  4,  line  4. 

Page  4,  line  6,  renumber  section  3  as  section  2. 

Page  4,  line  15,  renumber  section  4  as  section  3. 

Page  4,  line  23,  renumber  section  5  as  section  4. 

Page  5,  line  6,  renumber  section  6  as  section  5. 

Page  5,  line  12,  renumber  section  7  as  section  6. 

STATEMENT 

Oleomargarine  has  since  1886  been  regulated  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.  Under  the  act  of 
August  2,  1886  (24  Stat.  209),  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  May  9,  1902 
(32  Stat.  194),  and  March  4,  1931  (46  Stat.  1549),  white  oleomargarine 
is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  yellow 
oleomargarine  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound.  Oleomargarine 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  in  additional  to  import  duties,  is 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound.  In  addition  to  the  tax  on  the 
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article  itself,  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in,  oleomargarine  are 
taxed  as  follows: 

(1)  On  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  $600; 

(2)  (a)  On  wholesale  dealers  in  yellow  oleomargarine,  $480; 

(6)  On  wholesale  dealers  handling  white  oleomargarine  only,  $200; 

(3)  (a)  On  retail  dealers  in  yellow  oleomargarine,  $48  ; 

(b)  On  retail  dealers  handling  white  oleomargarine  only,  $6. 

Forty-seven  bills  proposing  to  remove  oleomargarine  taxes  were 
introduced  in  this  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  These  bills  fall  into  three  general  classes: 

(1)  Those  which  merely  remove  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine; 

(2)  Those  which  remove  the  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine  but 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine;  and 

(3)  Those  bills  which  remove  the  taxes  on  oleomargarine  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  regulation  of  colored  oleomargarine  in  intrastate  com¬ 
merce  by  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  colored  oleomargarine  in  intrastate  commerce  and 
by  requiring  colored  oleomargarine  sold  in  public  eating  places  to  be 
clearly  identified  as  such. 

Hearings  which  lasted  for  5  days  were  held  on  all  bills  referred  to 
the  committee.  Extensive  hearings  were  also  held  on  this  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  the  records  of  those  hearings  were 
available  to  the  committee.  The  information  thus  obtained  comprises 
an  exhaustive  and  voluminous  compilation  of  data  and  opinion,  and 
probably  represents  about  everything  that  can  be  said  on  all  sides  of 
this  question. 

After  considering  all  of  the  bills  before  it,  the  committee  reports 
favorably  the  accompanying  bill  H.  R.  2023,  with  the  committee 
amendments  referred  to  above.  As  originally  introduced,  the  bill 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine  and  the  han¬ 
dlers  thereof,  but  prohibited  the  manufacture,  transportation  and  sale 
of  yellow  oleomargarine  in  both  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce. 
However,  the  author  of  the  bill  stated  that  it  was  his  intent  to  have  the 
bill  applicable  only  to  shipments  across  State  lines;  therefore,  the  bill 
was  amended  by  the  committee  by  striking  out  section  (1)  “The  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Policy”  and  by  striking  out  the  last  32  words  of  subsection 
2  (c)  (subsec.  1  (c)  in  the  bill  as  amended).  The  intent  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  adopting  these  two  amendments  was  to  limit  the  regulation 
authorized  under  this  bill  to  yellow  oleomargarine  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

As  amended,  the  bill  makes  a  clean  sweep  and  removes  all  taxes  on 
oleomargarine  and  on  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  there¬ 
of  by  repealing  the  internal  revenue  laws  relating  to  oleomargarine. 

Under  existing  laws,  all  oleomargarine  is  taxed  irrespective  of  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  produced  locally  or  whether  it  is  imported  from  other  States  or 
Territories.  Likewise  all  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  retailers  who 
handle  oleomargarine  are  taxed.  This  bill  removes  the  Federal  regu¬ 
lations  over  oleomargarine  which  have  heretofore  been  exercised 
through  the  taxing  power  by  abolishing  all  Federal  taxes  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  and  leaves  to  the  States  and  Territories  complete 
authority  over  oleomargarine  in  intrastate  commerce.  There  will  be 
left  to  the  Federal  Government  under  thi s  bill  merely  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  are  closed  to 
yellow  oleomargarine.  The  committee  does  not  by  the  provisions  of 
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this  bill  intend  to  weaken,  modify,  or  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  insofar  as  the  provisions 
of  that  act  are  applicable  to  oleomargarine  which  has  been  introduced 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  committee  believes  that  H.  R.  2023  will  attain  two  basic  ob¬ 
jectives:  First,  it  will  abolish  ail  the  Federal  taxes  and  the  regulations 
incidental  thereto  on  oleomargarine;  and  secondly,  it  will  permit  yellow 
oleomargarine  to  be  produced  or  colored  locally  and  made  available 
to  consumers  in  those  States  whose  local  laws  permit  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  to  be  manufactured,  colored,  and  sold. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  made  is 
shown  in  roman;  existing  law  proposed  to  be  repealed  is  enclosed  in 
brackets;  new  matter  added  by  the  reported  bill  is  shown  in  italics): 

Internal  Revenue  Code 

(Title  26,  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305,  2306,  2307,  2308, 
2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201) 

[SECTION  2300.  OLEOMARGARINE  DEFINED. 

£For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  and  of  sections  3200  and  3201,  certain  manu¬ 
factured  substances,  certain  extracts,  and  certain  mixtures  and  compounds, 
including  such  mixtures  and  compounds  with  butter,  shall  be  known  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  “oleomargarine”,  namely:  All  substances  known  prior  to  August  2, 
1886,  as  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine  oil,  butterine,  lardine,  suine,  and 
neutral;  all  mixtures  and  compounds  of  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine  oil, 
butterine,  lardine,  suine,  and  neutral;  all  lard  extracts  and  tallow  extracts;  and 
all  mixtures  and  compounds  of  tallow,  beef  fat,  suet,  lard,  lard  oil,  fish  oil  or  fish 
fat,  vegetable  oil,  annatto,  and  other  coloring  matter,  intestinal  fat,  and  offal 
fat; — if  (1)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  (2)  calculated  or  intended 
to  be  sold  as  butter  or  for  butter,  or  (.3)  churned,  emulsified,  or  mixed  in  cream, 
milk,  water,  or  other  liquid,  and  containing  moisture  in  excess  of  1  per  centum 
or  common  salt.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  puff-pastry  shortening  not 
churned  or  emulsified  in  milk  or  cream,  and  having  a  melting  point  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  more,  nor  to  any  of  the  following  containing 
condiments  and  spices:  salad  dressings,  mayonnaise  dressings,  or  mayonnaise 
products  nor  to  liquid  emulsion,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  oil  meals,  liquid 
preservatives,  illuminating  oils,  cleansing  compounds,  of  flavoring  compounds. 
[SECTION  2301.  TAX— (A)  RATE. 

[(1)  Upon  oleomargarine  which  shall  be  manufactured  and  sold,  or  removed 
for  consumption  or  use,  there  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  a  tax  at  the  rate 
of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound;  except  that  such  tax  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
10  cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  oleomargarine  which  is  yellow  in  color. 

[(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  oleomargarine  shall  be  held  to  be 
yellow  in  color  when  it  has  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and  six- 
tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collectively,  but  with  an  excess 
of  yellow  over  red,  measured  in  the  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  or 
its  equivalent.  Such  measurements  shall  be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  such  regulations 
shall  provide  that  the  measurements  shall  be  applied  in  such  manner  and  under 
such  conditions  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  insure  as  nearly  as 
practicable  that  the  result  of  the  measurement  will  show  the  color  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  under  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  customarily  offered  for  sale  to 
the  consumer. 

[fB)  BY  WHOM  PAID. 

[T  he  tax  levied  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer. 
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[(C)  HOW  PAID— (1)  STAMPS. 

[The  tax  levied  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  represented  by  coupon  stamps. 

[(2)  ASSESSMENT. 

[Whenever  any  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  sells,  or  removes  for  sale  or 
consumption,  any  oleomargarine  upon  which  the  tax  is  required  to  be  paid  by 
stamps,  without  the  use  of  the  proper  stamps,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  in  section  3312,  upon  satisfactory 
proof,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  tax  which  has  been  omitted  to  be  paid,  and  to 
make  an  assessment  therefor  and  certify  the  same  to  the  collector.  The  tax  so 
assessed  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  such  sale  or 
removal. 

[SECTION  2302.  MANUFACTURERS— (A)  DEFINITION. 

[Every  person  who  manufactures  oleomargarine  for  sale  shall  be  deemed  a 
manufacturer  of  oleomargarine.  And  any  person  that  sells,  vends,  or  furnishes 
oleomargarine  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  others,  except  to  his  own  family 
table  without  compensation,  who  shall  add  to  or  mix  with  such  oleomargarine 
any  substance  which  causes  such  oleomargarine  to  be  yellow  in  color,  determined 
as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  section  2301  (a),  shall  also  be  held  to  be  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  oleomargarine  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter  or  section  3200  or 
3201  of  chapter  27,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

[(B)  PACKING  REQUIREMENTS— (1)  KIND  AND  WEIGHT  OF  PACKAGES. 

[All  oleomargarine  shall  be  packed  by  the  manufacturer  thereof  in  firkins,  tubs, 
or  other  wooden,  tin-plate,  or  paper  packages,  not  before  used  for  that  purpose, 
containing,  or  encased  in  a  manufacturer’s  package  made  from  any  of  such  materials 
of,  not  less  than  ten  pounds. 

[(2)  MARKS  AND  STAMPS. 

[The  packages  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  and 
branded  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  prescribe; 
and  all  sales  made  by  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  shall  be  in  original  stamped 
packages. 

[(3)  CAUTION  LABEL. 

[E  very  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  shall  securely  affix,  by  pasting,  on  each 
package  containing  oleomargarine  manufactured  by  him,  a  label  on  which  shall 
be  printed,  besides  the  number  of  the  manufactory  and  the  district  and  State  in 
which  it  is  situated,  these  words:  “Notice. — The  manufacturer  of  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  herein  contained  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  law.  Every 
person  is  cautioned  not  to  use  either  this  package  again  or  the  stamp  thereon 
again,  nor  to  remove  the  contents  of  this  package  without  destroying  said  stamp, 
under  the  penalty  provided  by  law  in  such  cases.” 

[(C)  BOOKS  AND  RETURNS. 

[Every  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  shall  file  with  the  collector  of  the  district 
in  which  his  manufactory  is  located  such  notices,  inventories,  shall  keep  such 
books,  and  render  such  returns  of  materials  and  products,  and  conduct  his  business 
under  such  surveillance  of  officers  and  agents  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  may,  by  regulation,  require. 

[(D)  FACTORY  NUMBER  AND  SIGNS. 

[Every  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  shall  put  up  such  signs  and  affix  such 
number  to  his  factory  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
may,  by  regulation,  require. 

[(E)  BONDS. 

[Every  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  shall  file  with  the  collector  of  the  district 
in  which  his  manufactory  is  located  such  bonds  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  may,  by  regulation,  require.  But  the  bond  required  of 
such  manufacturer  shall  be  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  collector,  and  in  a 
penal  sum  of  not  less  than  $5,000;  and  the  sum  of  said  bond  may  be  increased 
from  time  to  time,  and  additional  sureties  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  collector, 
or  under  instructions  of  the  Commissioner. 

[SECTION  2303.  WHOLESALE  DEALERS— (A)  DEFINITION. 

[Every  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  oleomargarine  in  the  original  manu¬ 
facturer’s  packages  shall  be  deemed  a  wholesale  dealer  in  oleomargarine. 
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[(B)  SELLING  REQUIREMENTS. 

[All  sales  made  by  wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  be  in  original 
stamped  packages. 

[(C)  BOOKS  AND  RETURNS. 

[Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  keep  such  books  and  render  such 
returns  in  relation  thereto  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  may,  by  regulation,  require;  and  such  books  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  any  internal  revenue  officer  or  agent. 

[SECTION  2304.  RETAIL  DEALERS— (A)  DEFINITION. 

[Every  person  who  sells  oleomargarine  in  less  quantities  than  ten  pounds  at 
one  time  shall  be  regarded  as  a  retail  dealer  in  oleomargarine. 

[(b)  PACKING  AND  SELLING  REQUIREMENTS. 

[Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  must  sell  only  from  original  stamped  packages, 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and  shall  pack,  or  cause  to  be  packed,  the 
oleomargarine  sold  by  them  in  suitable  wooden,  tinplate,  or  paper  packages  which 
shall  be  marked  and  branded  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  prescribe. 

[SECTION  2305.  STAMPS  ON  EMPTIED  PACKAGES. 

[Whenever  any  stamped  package  containing  oleomargarine  is  emptied,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  person  in  whose  hands  the  same  is  to  destroy  utterly  the  stamps 
thereon.  Any  revenue  officer  may  destroy  any  emptied  oleomargarine  package 
upon  which  the  tax-paid  stamp  is  found. 

[SECTION  2306.  IMPORTATION. 

[All  oleomargarine  imported  from  foreign  countries  shall,  in  addition  to  any 
import  duty  imposed  on  the  same,  pay  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  15  cents  per 
pound,  such  tax  to  be  represented  by  coupon  stamps  as  in  the  case  of  oleomargarine 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  stamps  shall  be  affixed  and  canceled  by 
the  owner  or  importer  of  the  oleomargarine  while  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the  proper 
customhouse  officers;  and  the  oleomargarine  shall  not  pass  out  of  the  custody  of 
said  officers  until  the  stamps  have  been  so  affixed  and  canceled,  but  shall  be  put 
up  in  wooden  packages,  each  containing  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  as  prescribed 
in  this  chapter  for  oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  before  the 
stamps  are  affixed;  and  the  owner  or  importer  of  such  oleomargarine  shall  be 
liable  to  all  the  penal  provisions  of  this  chapter  prescribed  for  manufacturers  of 
oleomargarine  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
take  any  oleomargarine  so  imported  to  any  place  other  than  the  public  stores  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  affixing  and  canceling  such  stamps,  the 
collector  of  customs  of  the  port  where  such  oleomargarine  is  entered  shall  designate 
a  bonded  warehouse  to  which  it  shall  be  taken,  under  the  control  of  such  customs 
officer  as  such  collector  may  direct. 

[SECTION  2307.  EXPORTATION. 

[Oleomargarine  may  be  removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture  for  export  to  a 
foreign  country  without  payment  of  tax  or  affixing  stamps  thereto,  under  such 
regulations  and  the  filing  of  such  bonds  and  other  security  as  the  Commissioner, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  prescribe.  Every  person  who  shall 
export  oleomargarine  shall  brand  upon  every  tub,  firkin,  or  other  package  con¬ 
taining  such  article  the  word  “Oleomargarine,”  in  plain  Roman  letters  not  less 
than  one-half  inch  square. 

[SECTION  2308.  PENALTIES— (a)  FALSE  BRANDING;  SELLING,  PACKING,  OR  STAMPING 

IN  VIOLATION  OF  LAW. 

[Every  person  who  knowingly  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  or  delivers  or  offers  to 
deliver,  any  oleomargarine  in  any  other  form  than  in  new  wooden,  tin-plate,  or 
paper  packages  as  described  in  section  2302  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  or  who  packs  in  any 
package  any  oleomargarine  in  any  manner  contrary  to  law,  or  who  falsely  brands 
any  package  or  affixes  a  stamp  on  any  package  denoting  a  less  amount  of  tax  than 
that  required  by  law  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  not  more  than  $1,000,  and  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years. 

[(B)  OMISSION  OR  REMOVAL  OF  LABEL. 

[Every  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  who  neglects  to  affix  the  label  described 
in  section  2302  (b)  (3)  to  any  package  containing  oleomargarine  made  by  him, 
or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  or  for  him,  and  every  person  who  removes  any  such 
label  so  affixed  from  any  such  package,  shall  be  fined  $50  for  each  package  in 
respect  to  which  such  offense  is  committed. 
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[(C)  REMOVAL  OR  DEFACEMENT  OF  STAMPS,  MARKS,  OR  BRANDS. 

[Any  person  who  shall  willfully  remove  or  deface  the  stamps,  marks,  or  brands 
on  a  package  containing  oleomargarine  taxed  as  provided  in  this  subchapter 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  nor  more  than  $2,000,  and  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  six  months. 

[(D)  FRAUD  BY  MANUFACTURERS. 

[Whenever  any  person  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  manufacturing 
oleomargarine  defrauds,  or  attempts  to  defraud,  the  United  States  of  the  tax  on  the 
oleomargarine  produced  by  him,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  than  $5,000,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more 
than  three  years. 

[(E)  PURCHASING  WHEN  NOT  PROPERLY  BRANDED  OR  STAMPED. 

[Every  person  who  knowingly  purchases  or  receives  for  sale  any  oleomargarine 
which  has  not  been  branded  or  stamped  according  to  law  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  $50  for  each  such  offense. 

[(F)  PURCHASING  FROM  MANUFACTURER  WHO  HAS  NOT  PAID  SPECIAL  TAX. 

[Every  person  who  knowingly  purchases  or  receives  for  sale  any  oleomargarine 
from  any  manufacturer  who  has  not  paid  the  special  tax  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3200  of  chapter  27  shall  be  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  of  $100. 
[(G)  EMPTY  PACKAGES — (I)  FAILURE  TO  DESTROY  STAMPS. 

[Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  destroy  utterly  the  stamps  on 
any  empty  package  which  contained  oleomargarine  shall  for  each  such  offense  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $50,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six 
months;  and 

[(2)  TRAFFICKING. 

[Any  person  who  fraudulently  gives  away  or  accepts  from  another,  or  who  sells, 
buys,  or  uses  for  packing  oleomargarine,  any  such  stamped  package,  shall  for 
each  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year. 

[(H)  FAILURE  OF  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  TO  KEEP  OR  PERMIT  INSPECTION  OF  BOOKS, 
OR  TO  RENDER  RETURNS. 

[Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  2303  shall  for  each  such  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  and  not  exceeding 
$500,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

[(I)  IMPORTED  OLEOMARGARINE— (1)  FAILURE  OF  CUSTOMS  OFFICER  TO  COMPLY 
WITH  LAW. 

[Every  officer  of  customs  who  permits  any  imported  oleomargarine  to  pass  out 
of  his  custody  or  control  without  compliance  by  the  owner  or  importer  thereof 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2306  relating  thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  three  years. 

[(2)  SALE  WHEN  IMPROPERLY  PACKED  OR  STAMPED. 

[Every  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  imported  oleomargarine,  or  oleo¬ 
margarine  purporting  or  claimed  to  have  been  imported,  not  put  up  in  packages 
and  stamped  as  provided  by  this  subchapter,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500  nor 
more  than  $5,000,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
two  years. 

[(J)  OFFENSES  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  COVERED. 

[If  any  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine,  any  dealer  therein  or  any  importer  or 
exporter  thereof  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  omit,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  do,  or 
cause  to  be  done,  any  of  the  things  required  by  law  in  the  carrying  on  or  conducting 
of  his  business,  or  shall  do  anything  by  this  subchapter  or  chapter  27  prohibited, 
if  there  be  no  specific  penalty  or  punishment  imposed  by  any  other  provision  of 
this  subchapter  or  chapter  27  for  the  neglecting,  omitting,  or  refusingto  do, 
or  for  the  doing  or  causing  to  be  done,  the  things  required  or  prohibited,  he  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

[SECTION  2309.  FORFEITURES— (A)  SPECIAL  TAX  ON  MANUFACTURER  UNPAID. 

[Every  person  who  knowingly  purchases  or  receives  for  sale  any  oleomargarine 
from  any  manufacturer  who  has  not  paid  the  special  tax  required  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  3200  shall  be  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  forfeiture  of  all 
articles  so  purchases  or  received,  or  of  the  full  value  thereof. 
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[(B)  PACKAGES.  UNSTAMPED.  UNMARKED,  OR  DELETERIOUS. 

[All  packages  of  oleomargarine  subject  to  tax  under  this  subchapter,  that  shall 
be  found  without  stamps  or  marks  as  herein  provided,  and  all  oleomargarine 
intended  for  human  consumption  which  contains  ingredients  adjudged,  as  provided 
in  section  2311,  to  be  deleterious  to  the  public  health,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

[(C)  FRAUD  BY  MANUFACTURER. 

[Whenever  any  person  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  manufacturing 
oleomargarine  defrauds,  or  attempts  to  defraud,  the  United  States  of  the  tax  on 
the  oleomargarine  produced  by  him,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  the  factory 
and  manufacturing  apparatus  used  by  him,  and  all  oleomargarine  and  all  raw 
material  for  the  production  of  oleomargarine  found  in  the  factory  and  on  the 
factory  premises. 

[(d)  OFFENSES  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  COVERED. 

[If  any  manufacturer  of  or  wholesale  dealer  in  oleomargarine  shall  knowingly 
or  willfully  omit,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  of  the  things 
required  by  law  in  the  carrying  on  or  conducting  of  his  business,  or  shall  do  any¬ 
thing  by  this  subchapter  or  chapter  27  prohibited,  all  the  oleomargarine  owned 
by  him,  or  in  which  he  has  any  interest  as  owner,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

[SECTION  2310.  RECOVERY  OF  PENALTIES  AND  FORFEITURES. 

[All  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  subchapter  or  section  3201 
may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

[SECTION  2311.  COMMISSIONER’S  DECISIONS— (a)  TAXABILITY. 

[The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  decide  what  substances,  extracts,  mixtures, 
or  compounds  which  may  be  submitted  for  his  inspection  in  contested  cases  are 
to  be  taxed  under  this  subchapter;  and  his  decision  in  matters  of  taxation  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  final. 

[(b)  DELETERIOUS  INGREDIENTS. 

[The  Commissioner  may  also  decide  whether  any  substance  made  in  imitation 
or  semblance  of  butter,  and  intended  for  human  consumption,  contains  ingredients 
deleterious  to  the  public  health. 

[(c)  APPEAL. 

[In  case  of  doubt  or  contest  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  in  the  class  of 
cases  under  subsection  (b)  may  be  appealed  from  to  a  board  constituted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  composed  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  the  decisions  of  this  board  shall  be 
final  in  the  premises. 

[SECTION  2313.  TOBACCO  STAMP  LAWS  APPLICABLE. 

[The  provisions  of  law  governing  the  engraving,  issue,  sale,  accountability, 
effacement,  and  destruction  of  stamps  relating  to  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  far  as  appli¬ 
cable,  shall  apply  to  stamps  provided  for  by  section  2301  (c)  (1). 

[SECTION  3200.  TAX— (A)  MANUFACTURERS. 

[Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  shall  pay  a  special  tax  of  $600. 

[(B)  WHOLESALE  DEALERS— (1)  IN  GENERAL. 

[Wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  pay  a  special  tax  of  $480:  Provided, 
That  wholesale  dealers  who  vend  no  other  oleomargarine  or  butterine  except  that 
upon  which  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  imposed  by  section  2301  (a) 
shall  pay  $200. 

[(2)  MANUFACTURERS  SELLING  AT  WHOLESALE. 

[Any  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  who  has  given  the  required  bond  and  paid 
the  required  special  tax,  and  who  sells  only  oleomargarine  of  his  own  production, 
at  the  place  of  manufacture,  in  the  original  packages  to  which  the  tax-paid  stamps 
are  affixed,  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  special  tax  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
oleomargarine  on  account  of  such  sales. 

[(C)  RETAIL  DEALERS. 

[Retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  shall  pay  a  special  tax  of  $48:  Provided,  That 
such  retail  dealers  as  vend  no  other  oleomargarine  or  butterine  except  that  upon 
which  is  imposed  by  section  2301  (a)  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  shall 
pay  $6. 
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[SECTION  3201.  PENALTIES— (A)  MANUFACTURERS. 

[Every  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  a  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine 
without  having  paid  the  special  tax  therefor,  as  required  by  law,  shall,  besides 
being  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  more 
than  $5,000;  and 
[(B)  WHOLESALE.  DEALERS. 

[Every  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in  oleomargarine 
without  having  paid  the  special  tax  therefor,  as  required  by  law,  shall,  besides 
being  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 
$2,000;  and 

[(C)  RETAIL  DEALERS. 

[Every  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  a  retail  dealer  in  oleomargarine 
without  having  paid  the  special  tax  therefor,  as  required  by  law,  shall,  besides 
being  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax,  be  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$500,  for  each  and  every  offense.] 
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March  21, 1949 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  AVhole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  DECLARATION  OE  EOLICA- 

4  Section  -E  Yellow  oleomargarine  resembles  hud  ter  se 

5  closely  that  it  lends  itself  readily  te  substitution  for  or  eon- 

6  fusion  with  butter  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  distinguished 

7  from  butter  by  the  ordinary  consumer.  The  manufacture, 

«/  «/  * 

8  salcy  or  scrying  of  yellow  oleomargarine  ereates  a  condition 


9  conduciye  to  substitution,  confusion,  found  and  deception^ 
10  and  one  which  if  permitted  to  exist  tends  to  interfere  with 
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fl^  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  essentia]  foods  m  commerce. 
Sueh  transactions  in  yellow  oleomargarine,  whether  inter¬ 
state  or  intersta  te  in  diameter,  burden?  obsteiet-,-  and  a  fleet 
commerce?  interfere  with  the  production  of  goods  for  com 
meree  and  the  free  flew  of  goods  in  commerce,  and  constitute 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  commerces 

34  is  hereby  declared  to  he  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
correct  and  eliminate  the  conditions  above  referred  to?  to 
promote  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  essential  foods 
m  commerce ;  to  prevent  confusion,  fraud,-  and  deception  in 
commerce ;  and  to  prohibit  practices  which  burden,  obstruct, 
or  afl'eet  commerce,  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce?  or 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

DEFINITIONS 

SeOt  Section  1.  (a)  The  term  “oleomargarine”  as 
used  in  this  Act  includes — 

( 1 )  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  known 
as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine; 

( 2 )  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which 
have  a  consistency  similar  to  that  of  butter  and  which 
contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if 
(A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or  (B)  com¬ 
monly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in  place  of  or 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (C)  churned,  emulsified, 
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or  mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  water, 
or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in  excess  of  1 
per  centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable  for  common 
use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  “yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine”  is  oleomargarine,  as  defined  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than 
one  and  six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red 
collectively,  measured  in  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer 
scale  read  under  conditions  substantially  similar  to  those 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  measurement. 

(c)  The  term  “commerce”  as  used  in  this  Act  means 
trade,  traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
other  Territory,  or  between  any  foreign  country  and  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  but  through  any  other  State  or  any  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  possession,  transportation,  serving,  or  sale 
(whether  or  not  the  first  sale)  of  articles  within  a  State 
after  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  Provided, 
however,  That  oleomargarine  and  yellow  oleomargarine 
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within,  the  borders  of  a  State  or  Territory  shall  be  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  such  State  or  Territory  to  the 
cstent  that  such  laws  and  regulations  are  not  inconsistent 
with  Federal  laws  regardless  of  whether  sneh  products  may 
or  may  not  he  or  have  been  in  eonnneree  as  herein  defined. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  -3  2.  The  manufacture,  transportation,  handling, 
possession,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in 
commerce,  or  after  shipment  in  commerce,  or  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  which  affects, 
obstructs,  or  burdens  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  goods  in 
commerce,  is  hereby  declared  unlawful:  Provided,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in  private  homes. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  -4-  3.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and  enforce 
this  Act  and  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  policies.  The  enforcement  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  includ¬ 
ing  the  provisions  relating  to  injunctions  and  seizure,  shall 
be  available  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  h  4.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
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issued  in  connection  therewith,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof  who  directs  or  knowingly  permits  such 
violations,  or  who  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  be  subject  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  persons  who  violate  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

0 

Sec.  #  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  7-  6.  The  following  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  colored  and  uncolored  oleomar¬ 
garine,  to  special  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine,  and  to  packaging, 
reporting,  and  other  regulations  of  oleomargarine)  are 
hereby  repealed:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304, 

2305,  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2318,  3200, 

3201  (26  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304, 

2305,  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200, 

3201). 
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81st  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES 
1st  Session  ) 


Eeport 
No.  325 


CON  SIDES  ATION  OF  H.  R.  2023 


March  28,  1949. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered’to  be  printed 


Mr.  Colmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  168] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  168,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  168 

[Report  No.  325] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Makch  28, 1949 

Mr.  Colmer,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House 

3  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 

4  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 

5  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain 

6  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

7  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 

* 

8  and  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 

9  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
19  nority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 

11  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

12  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 


2 


1  ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 

2  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 

3  and  the  previous  question  shall  he  considered  as  ordered 

4  on  the  hill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 

5  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  House  met  ‘td  12  o’clock  noon. 
Rev.  Edward  E.\Tate,  headmaster, 
St.  Stephen’s  School  for  Boys,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  Infinite  power  and  might, 
the  maker  and  ruler  of  all  men  upon 
the  earth,  we  commend  this  Nation  to 
the  guidance  of  Thy  wisdom  and  to  the 
keeping  of  Thy  laws.  May  those  who 
have  been  chosen  by  the  people  to  serve 
them  carry  out  their  sacred  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  honesty  and  uprightness  of 
life.  May  they  never  be  allowed  to  for¬ 
get  that  they  are  answerable,  not  alone 
to  the  people  but  to  the  God  who  knows 
and  judges.  Deliver  them  from  the  in¬ 
ordinate  love  of  power  and  the  motives 
of  personal  aggression,  from  the  consid¬ 
erations  of  ambitious  men  or  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  place  of  the  demands  of  truth 
and  justice.  Bless  them,  O  God,  in  their 
several  duties  with  an  ever  larger  vision 
of  truth,  an  ever  deeper  sense  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  righteousness,  so  that  through 
their  faithfulness  the  life  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  sustained  by  wise  policies, 
strengthened  by  good  government,  and 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  destiny  and 
achievement. 

And,  O  Father,  who  hast  appointed  a 
day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  one  with  the  Kingdom  of 


FEDERAL  BONUS  FOR  SERVICE  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II  BY  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans’  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1233)  to  provide  a  Federal  bonus  for 
service  in  World  War  II  by  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 


at  this  time  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  con¬ 
tinuing  the  foreign-kid  program  does  not 
require  American-flag  participation  in 
the  carriage  of  ECA  cargoes  in  trades  be¬ 
tween  foreign  ports  and  does  not,  there¬ 
fore,  make.adequate  provision  for  the  use 
of  Ameriean-flag  tankers  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  to  various  ECA  nations.  The 
acj;  provides  that  petroleum  cargoes  be 
provided  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  wherever  practicable.  Most  of 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ^is  transportation  takes  place  in  the 


tp  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frofn 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PERKINS  asked  anct'was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances  and  include 
in  each  an  article,  one,  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Jburnaf  dated  March  15, 
and  the  other  twQ^from  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  UryjfceAMine  Workers  wel¬ 
fare  fund. 

Mr.  LANE  /skcd  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to , -extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  mjffi  include  some  ittens. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  asked  and  was 
giveryfiermission  to  extend  hisVemarks 
e  Record.  \ 

ED  \ 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 


our  Lord,  inspire  us  all  with  such  loyalty 
that  we  may  serve  Thee  as  Thou  de-  /  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unary 
servest,  choosing  Thy  way  as  our  own.-  imous  consent  that  on  Monday  next?" 
May  we  be  satisfied,  in  these  days  of  per-  after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the 

plexity  and  anxiety,  with  nothing  less  Speaker’s  desk  and  the  conclusion  of 

than  a  country  at  unity  with  itspff,  so  special  orders  heretofore  granted,  I  may 


that  in  winning  our  bid  for  freedom  and 
fellowship  we  may  guide  the  world  into 
a  larger  unity  of  all  men.  .All  this  we 
ask  through  Him  who  caipe  to  set  men 
free,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  The  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE.  FROM  THE  SENATE 


A  messagm  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carrell,  oryeof  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend¬ 
ment  aroill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

.. R.  3910.  An  act  to  extend  for  a  temporary 
fried  the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Emergency  Rent  Act. 


address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  an  address  by 
former  Postmaster  General  James  Farley. 

Mr.  KEOGH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 


so-called  indirect  trades,  such  as  the 
movement  of  petroleum  from  Venezuela 
or  the  Persian  Gulf  areas  to  Europe. 
During  the  past  year  most  of  this  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  carried  on  by  foreign- 
flag  tankers,  the  American-flag  partici¬ 
pation  being  negligible.  The  situation  is 
especially  bad  because  there  is  now  a 
surplus  of  American-flag  tanker  tonnage, 
and  the  American-flag  tanker  fleet  is 
threatened  with  wholesale  lay-ups.  Both 
the  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  are 
concerned  about  the  resulting  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

I  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
clarify  this  situation.  However,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  made  per¬ 
sonal  assurances  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  that  he  would 
make  necessary  readjustments  to  give 
the  American-flag  tanker  fleet  a  reason¬ 
able  participation  in  the  indirect  tanker 
movement.  I  shall,  therefore,  refrain 
'^rom  offering  any  amendment  to  cover 
that  situation.  I  assume  that  under  this 
program  American-flag  tankers  will  re- 
ceiveH  at  least  one-third  of  the  indirect 
tanker-movement  business.  I  have  full 
confidence,  in  Mr.  Hoffman’s  assurances 
on  this  point,  but  I  desire  that  the  House 
know  that  I  am  relying  in  this  connection 
upon  these  assurances. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  incline  a  newspaper 
article.  \ 

Mr.  McGRATH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remsy  ks  in  the 
Record.  \ 

Mr.  TAURIELLO  asked  and  was,  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  aVthis 
point  in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25  the  Greeks  all  over  the  world 
celebrated  Greek  Independence  Day,  the 
one'hundred  and  twenty-eighth  anniver¬ 
sary’"  of  their  freedom  from  the  Turks 
who  had  overrun  and  conquered  their 
countix  I  am  sure  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  does  not  want  the  commem¬ 
oration  6f  this  day  by  a  great  race  of 
courageous  and  liberty-loving  people  to 
go  unnoticed. 

When  we  think  of  Greece,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  a  gallant,  courageous,  and 
valiant  people  who,  during  this  last 
World  War,  stood  up  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  odds  and,  like  the  Greeks  of 
ancient  times,  fought  the  invading  and 
destructive  hordes  from  the  north  who 
devastated  her  land  and  homes  and 
slaughtered  them  by  the  thousands. 

When  we  think  of  Greece,  we  think  of 
Sparta  and  Athens,  where  the  principles 
of  democracy  were  really  practiced,  who 
ruled  the  world  in  ancient  times,  and 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  We  think  of  some  of 
the  great  men  she  produced — Demos¬ 
thenes,  Pericles,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Pindar,  Heroditus,  Themistocles, 
Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  and  many  others 
renowned  in  their  respective  fields. 

When  we  think  of  Greece,  we  think 
of  the  fine  American  citizens  of  Greek 
extraction  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  business  and  cultural  life  of  this 
great  country  of  ours,  who  are  the  finest 
type  of  citizens. 

When  we  think  of  Greece,  we  think  of 
a  valiant,  gallant,  and  courageous  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  continuing  their  fight  for  £ 
independence  and  democracy  against  the/ 
destructive  hordes  of  communism,  ancf 
surely  we,  as  the  most  powerful  Nation 
in  the  world,  want  to  direct  all  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  possible  to  help  her  in  .  her 
great  struggle  to  survive  and  to  tafy?  her 
rightful  place  in  the  sun  with  th<y  other 
nations  of  the  world.  / 

Mr.  GRANAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article!  from  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  March 
28. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  arid  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  Remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  Ifis  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances  and  include 
certain  statements  smd  excerpts. 

Mr.  HEBERT,  l^r.  Speaker,  on  March 
24  I  was  granted  permission  by  the  House 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  th?' Public  Printer  that  the 
cost  of  printing  will  be  $159.75.  Not¬ 
withstanding1  the  cost,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  extension  may  be  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiand? 

Thei>e  was  no  objection. 

\.T)fe  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

lr.  HESELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  resolution  by  the 
ytrcneral  Court  of  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  MACK  of  Washington  asked  am 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  ri 
marks  in  the  record  in  two  instances  a/d 
include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speakerf  for 
the  information  of  the  Members/ con¬ 
cerning  the  proposed  repairs  to  the/House 
Chamber,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in¬ 
clude  therein  a  letter  with  an/enclosure 
received  from  David  Lynn,  thfe  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred' to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY  q,sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Neiyk 

Mr.  COUDERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  ..extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  in  two  instances  and  include  news¬ 
paper  editorials. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record. 

£  CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  58] 

Bailey  Hoffman,  Mich.  Riehlman 

Barrett,  Pa,  Horan  Scott, 

Blatnik  Jenlson  Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Bolton,  Ohio  Jennings  Smith,  Ohio 

Bosone  Judd  Somers 

Bulwinkle  Kearns  Stanley 

Celler  Kirwan  Stefan 

Dawson  Macy  Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dingell  Merrow  Welch,  Mo. 

Dolliver  Morrison  Whitaker 

Evlns  Morton  White,  Idaho 

Fernandez  Murdack  Wood 

Gilmer  O'Brien,  Mich.  Woodhouse 

Gossett  O'Toole  Woodruff 

Hall,  Poulson 

Leonard  W.  Powell  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call,  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,,  further  pro-  . 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed  I 
with. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  176)  and  ask  ! 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  \ 

Resolved,  That  Chase  Going  Woodhouse,  j 
of  Connecticut,  be,  and  she  is  hereby,  eletted 
a  member  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration.  \ 


i 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


\ 


REGULATION  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  168  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  for  other  purposes.  That 
after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  Intervening  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Allen];  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  consideration  of  H.  R.  2023,  known 
as  the  Granger  bill.  There  was  quite  a 
little  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be 
a  substitute  bill  offered,  the  Poage  bill, 
and  possibly  another  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]  which  would  seek  to  follow 
still  another  course. 

This  matter  of  oleomargarine  versus 
butter  or  butter  versus  oleomargarine 
has  been  kicking  around  in  this  Congress 
for  some  15  years  or  more,  to  my  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge;  and  altogether  for 
some  60  years.  The  question  that  will  be 
presented  to  the  House  today  through 
representatives  of  the  two  opposing 
groups,  as  I  understand  it,  would  seek 
first,  under  H.  R.  2023,  certain  types  of 
curtailment  upon  the  shipment  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  The  opponents  of  that 
theory  of  the  legislation  contend  that 
that  gives  butter  an  unfair  advantage. 
The  proponents  of  H.  R.  2023,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  should  have  some  Federal  protec¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  Poage  bill,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  will  be  offered,  oleomargarine 
would  not  be  discriminated  against  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  law  would  require  that 
oleomargarine  be  distinctly  and  defi¬ 
nitely  designated  and  marked  as  such, 
in  order  that  the  consuming  public  could 
not  be  misled,  and  would  know  in  the 
first  instance  whether  they  were  pur¬ 
chasing  oleomargarine  or  butter. 

I  understand  further  that  that  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  each  package  of  oleomargarine 
would  be  required  to  be  marked  or 
branded  as  such,  and  that  therefore  the 
housewife  or  anyone  who  desired  to  pur¬ 
chase  either  commodity  would  know 
what  they  were  purchasing  when  they 
purchased  it,  and  that  safeguards 
thereby  would  be  thrown  around  the  con¬ 
suming  public  so  that  some  unscrupulous 
merchant  or  dealer  could  not  sell  them 
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oleomargarine  when  they  thought  they 
were  purchasing  butter. 

Of  course,  in  this  conflict  which  has 
been  waging,  the  advocates  of  the 
Granger  bill  take  the  position  that  the 
dairy  industry  should  be  given  more  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  one  additional  minute. 

It  is  my  personal  thought,  as  one  who 
tries  to  approach  the  matter  sincerely, 
that  if  the  public,  the  body  in  whom  we 
should  be  primarily  interested,  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  that  they  know  what  they  are 
purchasing,  that  is  as  far  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  go.  In  the  final  analysis, 
this  House  will  have  an  opportunity  un¬ 
der  this  rule  granted  by  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  to  pass  upon  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  conflicting  theories  as  they 
will  be  presented  here  today  and  pos¬ 
sibly  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Canfield]  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  proceed 
out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
you,  perchance  observed  the  reported  de¬ 
light  experienced  by  the  President  when 
he  signed  the  rent-control  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  this  week? 
Yesterday  in  signing  the  bill  he  said  it 
meant  effective  rent  control;  he  also 
went  on  to  say  that  it  meant  a  crushing 
defeat  for  the  real-estate  lobby.  When 
the  conference  report  was  being  debated 
in  this  House  this  week  I  asked  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  very  politely,  I  thought, 
this  question:  “Is  it  not  true  that  the 
local  option  feature  of  the  bill  is  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States?”  And  his  answer  was,  “I  have 
no  reason  to  think  so.”  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that  I  was  injecting  politics  in¬ 
to  the  debate. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  exact  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  President  in  address¬ 
ing  the  mayors’  conference  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  March  21.  These  remarks 
bear  on  the  local  option  feature  of  rent 
control.  I  quote: 

During  recent  weeks  the  real-estate  lobby 
has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  have  rent  con¬ 
trol  turned  over  to  the  cities  and  localities. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  elected  officials  of 
city  and  local  governments  in  most  large  city 
areas  are  as  strongly  In  favor  of  effective  rent 
control  as  I  am.  They  know  that  their 
problems  of  overcrowding,  relief  to  the  needy, 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  would  be 
greatly  Increased  If  rent  controls  were  re¬ 
moved  now.  The  point  Is,  however,  that 
most  cities  have  neither  the  legal  authority 
nor  the  financial  resources  to  carry  out  a 
successful  program  of  rent  control.  The 
real-estate  lobby  knows  this  perfectly  well. 
It  wants  us  to  turn  rent  control  over  to  local 
authority — not  in  order  to  strengthen  local 
authority,  but  in  order  to  destroy  rent  con¬ 
trol. 


Mr.  Speaker,  both  these  statements, 
that  of  March  21  and  that  of  yesterday 
were  post-Key  West  statements  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  consent  request. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  an  article  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  by  Prof.  Sumner  H. 
Slichter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Public  Printer  advises  it  will  cost 
$514.75. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
cess,  the  extension  may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole  question  before 
this  body  is  whether  or  not  we  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  rule,  House  Resolution  168, 
making  in  order  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.  R.  2023  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  oleomargarine  and  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
stated,  this  rule  provides  for  3  hours  of 
general  debate,  after  which  time  it  will 
be  open  for  amendment  when  the  bill 
is  read  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

During  the  Eightieth  Congress  this 
body  overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill  in 
support  of  oleomargarine.  I  know  that 
there  is  some  disagreement  which  per¬ 
haps  will  be  taken  care  of  by  amend¬ 
ments.  I  know  that  all  of  us  are  not  in 
complete  agreement  in  regard  to  what 
the  bill  should  contain,  but  I  do  feel  that 
everyone  should  support  this  rule  to 
bring  the  bill  before  this  body  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  I  therefore  ask  the  Mem¬ 
bers  to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Sabath],  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  no  opposition  to  the  rule  now  before 
us  because  I  think  we  are  all  in  favor 
of  passing  legislation  affecting  the 
present  tax  on  oleomargarine.  As  I  have 
said  many  times  on  this  floor,  I  believe 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  put  a  tax  on  a 
substitute  for  butter  because  the  poor 
people  cannot  afford  to  buy  butter. 

I  hope  that  when  the  bill  is  taken  up 
and  during  the  3  hours  of  general  debate 
thereon,  it  will  be  made  clear  that  we 
want  a  fair  bill,  one  that  will  not  mislead 
the  public  in  any  instance;  that  the 
packages  will  be  properly  marked  so  that 
no  one  can  be  imposed  upon;  that  the 
housewives  and  the  people  who  are 
obliged  to  eat  in  restaurants  will  not  be 
misled  and  be  served  oleo  instead  of 
butter. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  representing 
rural  districts  have  stated  they  are  fear¬ 
ful  this  legislation  will  affect  the  farmer. 
Everything  that  goes  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  production  of  oleomargarine  is 
really  grown  on  the  farm,  whether  it  is 
milk,  tallow,  lard,  soybeans,  and  even 
the  oil.  These  products  are  all  produced 
on  the  farm. 
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In  view  of  conditions  today,  there 
6'hould  not  be  any  opposition,  as  I  have 
said,  to  this  bill  because  it  is  bound  to 
relieve  those  unfortunate  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  butter. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  to  thg  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  A  good 
many  times  during  the  last  12  years  I 
have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
stand  up  here  in  the  well  and  state  what 
a  good  friend  of  the  farmer  he  has  been 
and  that  he  has  always  supported  farm 
legislation. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  have. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  amazed  and  astounded  at 
the  gentleman  standing  up  here  now  and 
fighting  for  the  oleo  manufacturers  of 
America  against  the  dairy  farmers  of 
America. 

Mr.  SABATH.  The  gentleman  either 
did  not  hear  what  I  said  or  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  me.  I  honestly  believe  this  bill 
will  aid  the  farmer.  It  may  not  help  the 
butter  makers  or  those  dairies  that  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  but  the  repeal  of  the  extant  tax 
will  definitely  aid  the  masses  of  people 
in  the  United  States  who  live  on  a 
budget.  But  in  view  of  the  outrageously 
high  prices  that  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  American  people  in  the  last  year,  and 
even  up  to  now,  where  people  are  obliged 
to  pay  a  dollar  a  pound  for  butter,  I  think 
this  bill  will  deter  them  from  holding  up 
the  consumers  of  our  country.  As  it  is, 
this  legislation  cannot  in  any  way  affect 
the  farmers  or  the  milk  producers.  They 
are  getting  very  high  prices  for  milk,  for 
cream,  for  cheese,  and  for  butter.  Now 
let  the  users,  the  customers,  have  a 
chance  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  without  paying  10  cents  a 
pound  tax  on  it  and,  at  the  same  time, 
without  taxing  the  businessmen  and  the 
dealers  who  are  selling  oleomargarine. 
I  would  deplore  it  exceedingly  if  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  people  would  try  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  in  any  way  and  increase 
the  price  of  oleo.  If  they  do,  I  shall  be 
the  first  one  that  will  criticize  them  and 
fight  to  protect  the  masses,  for  I  shall 
always  defend  what  I  honestly  believe  is 
right. 

(Mr.  SABATH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  AndresenL 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  should  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  merits  or  the  de¬ 
merits  of  the  controversy  between  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  butter.  I  am  for  this 
bill.  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen 
a  stronger  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
one  that  would  have  prohibited  the  yel¬ 
low  coloring  of  oleomargarine  through¬ 
out  the  country.  But,  with  all  legislation 
we  generally  find  it  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
promise,  and  the  Granger  bill  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  is  a  compro¬ 
mise  measure.  It  virtually  had  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  one  of  the  great  committees 
of  the  House.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say- 
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ing  that  24  Members  voted  for  reporting 
the  Granger  bill  as  we  have  it  before  us 
today,  and  only  three  voted  against  it. 
So,  today  it  comes  before  you  as  a  com¬ 
promise  measure  which  I  am  supporting, 
and  which  I  believe  should  receive  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  give  some  ex¬ 
planation  about  the  bill  and  to  discuss 
the  factors  involved  in  the  controversy. 
The  Granger  bill  repeals  all  Federal  tax 
and  license  fees  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine.  It  removes  the 
manufacturer’s  tax,  the  wholesaler’s  tax, 
and  the  retail  tax,  and  taxes  on  oleo,  it¬ 
self.  That  was  the  controversy  last  year 
and  in  other  sessions  of  Congress  when 
the  same  subject  was  before  us. 

Secondly,  it  permits  under  the  States’- 
rights  rule  the  power  of  the  State  to 
say  whether  or  not  yellow  oleomargarine 
should  be  sold  within  the  State.  For 
those  who  believe  in  States  rights,  why 
there  you  have  a  strict  States’-rights 
proposition  which  you  can  well  embrace 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Thirdly,  it  prohibits  the  shipment  of 
yellow-colored  oleomargarine  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  That  is  the  main  prohi¬ 
bition  in  the  bill. 

Now,  some  have  objected  to  that  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  any  oleomar¬ 
garine  factories  within  their  respective 
States  .  Well,  I  can  assure  those  who  feel 
that  way  that  should  their  State  allow 
yellow-colored  oleo  to  be  sold  within  the 
State,  it  will  not  take  long  for  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry  to  get  a  factory  in 
there. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not 
weaken,  modify,  or  repeal  any  part  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
insofar  as  the  provisions  of  that  act  are 
applicable  to  oleomargarine  which  has 
been  introduced  in  interstate  commerce. 

Last  year,  as  I  have  said,  the  fight 
was  over  the  question  of  taxes.  All  sides 
are  now  agreed  that  the  tax  should  be  re¬ 
pealed.  The  dairy  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  through  their  organizations  have 
agreed  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  They 
have  also  agreed  to  the  proposition  that 
yellow-colored  oleomargarine  shall  not  be 
sold  in  interstate  commerce,  leaving  it  to 
the  States  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
particular  State  shall  permit  the  sale  of 
yellow-colored  oleomargarine  within  the 
State.  There  are  approximately  18 
States  that  have  laws  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  yellow-colored  oleomargarine:  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  good  many 
other  States  throughout  the  North. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Is  the  gentleman  go¬ 
ing  to  put  the  list  of  those  States  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  put  the  list  of  those  States 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  state  the  content  of  mar¬ 
garine  and  where  the  products  come 


from,  so  that  the  Record  may  show  that, 
too. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  that,  and  I  can  do  it  very 
briefly. 

Some  years  ago  when  Paul  V.  McNutt 
was  the  head  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  a  ruling  was 
made  legalizing  the  manufacture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  out  of  cottonseed  oil,  soybean 
oil,  and  other  vegetable  oils.  That  reg¬ 
ulation  also  permitted  that  oleo  could  be 
flavored  with  a  butter  flavor  so  that  it 
would  taste  like  butter.  It  also  per¬ 
mitted  the  injection  of  vitamin  A  in  the 
form  of  shark’s  liver  oil.  So  that  oleo 
today  under  those  regulations  would 
appear  to  have  the  same  nutritive  value 
as  butter  and  taste  like  butter,  and  also 
have  the  same  texture  as  butter.  Of 
course,  those  vegetable  fats  are  churned 
in  skim  milk.  The  only  thing  left  is  the 
color  yellow,  because  we  have  agreed  to 
repeal  the  tax.  That  is  what  the  fight  is 
over  here,  and  that  is  an  economic  fight. 

The  metropolitan  newspapers  and  the 
big  magazines  of  the  country  are,  of 
course,  all  on  the  oleo  side.  Why?  If 
you  have  read  the  papers,  and  I  am  sure 
you  have,  and  seen  the  large  oleomar¬ 
garine  advertisements,  you  will  recall 
that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  last  week 
had  a  full-page  ad  by  Lever  Bros. 
Lever  Bros,  bought  out  the  oldest  oleo¬ 
margarine  factory  in  the  country,  Jelke, 
of  Chicago,  and  paid  $16,000,000  for 
it,  so  they  are  now  one  of  the  big 
operators.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  Lever  Bros,  know  that  Lever  Bros, 
is  just  a  subsidiary  company  of  Uni- 
Lever  Co.,  one  of  the  biggest  com¬ 
panies,  that  operates  over  the  world 
and  controls  the  price  and  supply  of  fats 
throughout  the  world.  Lever  Bros,  alone 
in  1948  spent  $15,000,000  in  adver¬ 
tising.  The  industry  itself,  as  reported 
in  the  magazine  which  represents  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  states  that  the  oleomargarine 
industry  to  advertise  oleomargarine 
spent  $6,000,000  in  1947  and  in  1948 
$5,300,000.  Then  they  have  had  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  free  advertising  from 
all  the  discussions  in  Congress,  debates 
on  radio  broadcasts  and  forums,  and  fav¬ 
orable  news  and  editorial  comment.  The 
newspapers  of  the  country  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  funds  received  for 
advertising  from  all  the  oleomargarine 
companies,  which  manufacture  and  sell 
oleo  as  well  as  other  products.  I  estimate 
the  total  amount  that  the  national  mag¬ 
azines,  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
other  newspapers  have  received  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,- 
000  in  1948.  I  am  not  criticizing  that — 
not  at  all.  I  do  not  criticize  that  at  all, 
because  that  is  good  business.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  reasons  why 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  will  not  give  the  dairy  farmers  any 
publicity.  The  oleo  industry  receives  all 
of  the  favorable  news  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment.  You  now  know  the  reason. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  - 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  I  believe  it  would  be 
interesting  to  the  membership  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  also 
point  out  that  many  of  these  manufac¬ 


turers  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
this  oleomargarine  legislation  last  year 
made  considerable  profit  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  the  market  price  of  the 
various  raw  materials  used  in  making 
oleomargarine. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  that  when  we  get  to  the  bill, 
but  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  called 
my  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  this  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  fight.  I  tried  to  point  out  to  you 
why  the  big  newspapers  of  the  country 
are  all  on  the  side  of  the  oleomargarine 
industry.  Here  is  some  comment  on 
what  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
It  says  “Once  again  the  Washington  Post 
comes  through  with  a  pretty  solid  edito¬ 
rial  to  the  advantage  of  the  margarine 
industry.  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to 
pass  this  along  to  those  interested.”  I 
have  other  letters  from  the  Tampa  Daily 
Times,  from  a  paper  down  in  Tulsa,  from 
the  National  Citizen — all  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  industry  and  giving  favor¬ 
able  editorial  comment.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  those  companies  spend  thousands 
and  thousands — yes,  millions  of  dollars 
with  these  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  advertising. 

Of  course,  we  expect  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  will  support  the 
oleomargarine  industry  in  the  issue  that 
is  now  before  us.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Margarine  Manufacturers  in  a 
report  to  the  soybean  industry  says,  to 
the  second  largest  customers  for  soybean 
oils — nutritious  margarine.  Then  it 
goes  on  to  say  how  they  are  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  soybean  people  so  that 
they  can  sell  more  soybeans  for  use  in 
oleomargarine. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  again  why  this 
is  an  economic  fight.  Who  will  profit 
most  by  it?  Of  course,  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry  will  profit.  We  find  now 
that  instead  of  there  being  28  large  mul¬ 
timillion- dollar  oleomargarine  factories 
in  this  country,  that  number  has  been 
reduced  to  24  big  oleo  manufacturers. 
They  are  out  now  to  get  legislation  to  in¬ 
crease  the  unrestricted  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  colored  yellow  to  imitate  butter, 
and  to  steal  the  butter  market  away  from 
the  two  and  one-half  million  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  all  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  more  money. 

They  are  using  the  housewives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  poor  people  as 
fronts  to  gain  their  objective.  Of  course, 
they  are  selfish,  and  of  course  we  here, 
too  have  a  right  to  be  selfish  to  protect 
a  large  segment  of  our  American  agricul¬ 
tural  economy,  namely  two  and  one-half 
million  dairy  farmers. 

The  historic  color  of  butter  is  yellow. 
The  oleomargarine  industry  can  take  any 
other  color  under  the  sun,  excepting  yel¬ 
low,  without  paying  a  cent  of  tax;  but 
they  want  yellow,  to  make  their  prod¬ 
uct  look  like  butter,  to  increase  their 
market,  to  deceive  the  people,  and  when 
they  get  that  color,  to  go  out  and  capture 
the  entire  spread  market,  because  they 
can  sell  their  product  at  a  lower  price. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Will 
the  gentleman  verify  the  statement  I 
make  when  I  say  that  for  every  pound  of 
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oleomargarine  produced  11  quarts  of 
milk  are  lost  in  production? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  will 
discuss  that  more  in  detail  a  little  later 
in  general  debate. 

Of  course,  the  cotton  and  soybean 
farmers  claim  they  have  a  stake  in  yel¬ 
low  oleo.  Every  witness  who  was  before 
our  committee  from  the  soybean  indus¬ 
try — and  a  good  friend  of  mine  from 
Minnesota  was  there  in  behalf  of  soy¬ 
beans,  and  he  said  that  if  they  could 
color  oleomargarine  yellow  and  have  it 
sold  throughout  the  country  he  expected 
to  increase  his  market  for  soybeans.  Of 
course,  the  cotton  farmers  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  their  market  for  cottonseed  oil. 
The  best  customers  that  the  cotton 
farmer  has  are  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
United  States  who  buy  all  of  their  cotton 
goods,  who  buy  cottonseed  meal  from  the 
cotton  producers  of  the  South.  The  cot¬ 
ton  industry  expects  that  if  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  takes  the  place  of  butter  it 
will  get  a  greater  price  for  its  product  and 
sell  more  of  it  because  then  it  will  cap¬ 
ture  the  spread  market. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  one  from 
the  oleomargarine  industry  came  before 
our  committee  to  testify  as  a  witness; 
not  a  single  one.  Yet  the  committee 
room  was  filled  with  lawyers,  lobbyists, 
representatives  of  the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
dustry,  who  were  there  during  the  entire 
week  of  the  hearings,  but  they  did  not 
offer  to  testify  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  fi'om  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  two  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  So  let 
me  reiterate  that  this  is  an  economic 
fight.  It  is  a  fight  against  one  industry, 
an  agricultural  group  in  the  United 
States,  against  the  largest  segment  in 
American  agriculture,  2,500,000  dairy 
farmers.  For  myself,  if  I  have  to  take  a 
choice  of  going  with  24  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  and  2,500,000  Americans 
who  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
American  life,  give  me  the  American 
dairy  farmers. 

I  have  always  found  that  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country,  as  a  rule,  unless 
they  are  legislated  out  of  business,  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  have  also 
found  that  when  it  comes  to  charging 
for  the  products  that  they  produce  they 
will  charge  virtually  all  the  traffic  will 
bear,  depending  upon  the  competition. 
When  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr..  Sabath],  stated  that  he 
hoped  the  oleomargarine  industry  would 
not  charge  more  for  yellow-colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  if  they  won  this  battle  he  does 
not  need  to  deceive  himself.  He  might  as 
well  have  his  eyes  opened  right  now,  be¬ 
cause  the  oleomargarine  industry  will 
charge  just  as  much  as  they  can  get  to 
move  their  product. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  that  not  just 
what  the  butter  people  want  them  to  do? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Well, 
they  are  already  doing  it.  You  can  buy 
white  oleomargarine  in  Washington  for 


22  cents  a  pound,  and  you  will  also  pay 
43  cents  a  pound  for  yellow-colored  oleo¬ 
margarine,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  the  10-cent  tax. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
support  for  the  Granger  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger],  • 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  grant¬ 
ed  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
discussing  a  very  important  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  today.  I  am  in  a  very  peculiar 
situation.  The  gentleman  who  just  pre¬ 
ceded  me,  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen],  referred 
to  me  as  the  worst  New  Dealer  there  is 
in  existence.  I  ordinarily  refer  to  him 
as  the  worst  Republican  I  know  of.  But 
on  this  issue  we  find  ourselves  together. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  make  myself  understood 
by  the  gentleman,  because  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  him,  for  his  ability 
and  integrity  in  dealing  with  American 
problems,  and  I  admire  him  for  the 
stand  he  has  taken,  notwithstanding 
some  of  the  opposition  which  comes 
from  the  floor  of  the  House.  So  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  him,  and  if  he  inter¬ 
prets  my  remarks  as  having  called  him  a 
rank  New  Dealer,  then  he  misunderstood 
what  I  had  to  say. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  understood  the 
gentleman,  and  he  understood  what  I 
said  about  him.  Now,  I  have  not  time  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  come 
before  the  House  from  the  great  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
3.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anybody 
into  thinking  that  that  was  the  division 
in  the  committee;  it  was  not.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  divided  with  one  exception 
absolutely  on  the  division  of  the  country 
on  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line;  those  who 
were  below  it  were  on  one  side  of  this 
question.  All  of  those  who  were  above  it, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  This  ought 
to  indicate  to  everybody  here  that  it 
is  an  economic  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  something 
to  my  colleagues  here.  I  have  always 
been  a  New  Dealer,  I  have  always  been 
favorable  to  labor.  I  have  fought  side 
by  side  with  you  boys  on  all  occasions 
who  believe  in  the  same  things  as  I  do, 
and  on  this  instance  you  cannot  accuse 
me  of  being  other  than  sincere  and  hon¬ 
est;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  put  any¬ 
thing  over  on  anybody.  Before  this  de¬ 
bate  is  over  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  clear 
understanding. 

It  is  going  to  be  said  here  this  after¬ 
noon  before  we  get  through  that  my  bill 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Democratic 
platform,  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
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what  the  President  wants.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  one  Democrat  who 
when  he  runs  with  the  crowd  once  in 
every  2  years  does  not  run  out  on  them 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

This  plank  on  the  removal  of  oleo 
taxes  was  in  the  Democratic  platform. 
I  was  on  the  Democratic  platform  com¬ 
mittee.  This  issue  was  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  There  was  a  very  prominent 
man  on  the  committee,  the  former  mayor 
of  Minneapolis.  We  knew  what  we  were 
doing  when  we  adopted  that  plank  and 
kept  out  of  it  the  provisions  that  had  to 
do  with  color  but  held  in  there  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  removing  the  taxes,  and  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Democratic  platform  we 
are  removing  all  the  taxes  from  colored 
oleomargarine,  certainly  I  would  not 
argue  that  it  meets  in  toto,  but  it  does  in 
part,  the  provisions  of  the  platform ;  and 
I  imagine  that  if  we  go  this  far  in  this 
bill  our  action  will  be  a  pretty  good  cri¬ 
terion  to  judge  what  we  will  do  with  the 
other  planks  in  our  platform.  I  wanted 
to  say  that  in  order  to  give  the  back¬ 
ground  behind  this  question.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  I 
promised  the  leadership  this  bill  would 
be  brought  out  of  the  committee  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  the  votes  there  to 
have  kept  it  in  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
three  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah  [Mr.  Granger]. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  In  good  faith,  this  is 
what  this  legislation  proposes,  and  let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  It  prohibits 
the  sale  and  transportation  of  colored 
margarine  or  margarine  colored  yellow 
in  interstate  commerce.  It  removes  all 
of  the  taxes,  however,  and  it  sets  up  a 
white  oleo  for  transportation.  It  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  and  transportation  of 
colored  oleo  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
provides  that  if  a  plant  is  located  in  any 
State  where  the  law  permits  its  sale.  If 
my  bill  becomes  law,  you  can  sell  colored 
oleo  to  your  heart’s  content.  That 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  State  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  that  is  what  this  bill  does.  In 
other  words,  it  shifts  the  responsibility 
back  to  the  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sabath]  could  pass  all  of  these  bills  and 
you  could  not  sell  colored  oleo  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  you  could  not  sell  it  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  you  could  not  sell  it  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  you  could  not 
sell  it  in  the  State  of  New  York,  you  could 
not  sell  it  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
you  could  not  sell  it  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
you  could  not  sell  it  in  many  other  States 
of  the  Union.  Until  those  States  remove 
their  prohibitionary  laws,  any  legisla¬ 
tion  that  we  may  pass  here  is  absolutely 
ineffective. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise.  It  is  not 
as  restrictive  as  I  would  like,  but  it  is  a 
compromise  and  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  legislation;  but  I  shall  oppose 
the  so-called  Rivers  bill  that  we  had  with 
us  before  and  I  will  oppose  the  Poage 
bill. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
consider  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
great  dairy  industry  that  is  the  last  and 
final  bulwark  of  sustaining  and  main- 
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taining  the  family-sized  farms  in  these 
United  States.  If  you  destroy  those  you 
destroy  the  very  last  anchor  to  which 
this  old  accustomed  agricultural  pursuit 
is  tied,  one  that  has  been  with  us  for  the 
past  150  years.  Anything  that  will  de¬ 
prive  the  farmer  of  the  sale  of  his  dairy 
products  is  just  that  much  nearer  to 
destroying  this  great  industry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah  has 
expired.1" 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlemaii  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  already  getting  con¬ 
fused  as  to  what  is  before  the  House. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  what  phase  of 
agriculture  you  are  going  to  help. 

There  are  only  two  problems,  two 
principles,  involved  in  this  legislation. 
The  first  is  that  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  spend  his 
money  to  buy  any  wholesome  food  prod¬ 
uct  for  which  he  or  she  wants  to  spend 
his  or  her  money.  The  second  is  that 
any  citizen  who  spends  his  or  her  money 
has  a  right  to  know  that  he  gets  what 
he  thinks  he  is  buying. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  3,  referred  to  by  the 
last  speaker  as  the  Poage  bill,  provides 
for  repeal  of  the  taxes  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  mar¬ 
garine  and  allows  the  sale  of  margarine 
in  any  color  or  in  any  form  in  any  State 
where  the  State  laws  allow  it,  provided 
only  that  it  is  identified  in  each  individ¬ 
ual  package  or  serving.  So  that  with 
the  passage  of  H.  R.  3,  and  not  with  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  2023,  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  American  consumer  to  buy 
oleomargarine  in  any  form  that  he  or 
she  wants  to,  subject  to  the  State  laws. 
Only  by  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3  have  you 
any  protection  in  the  world  in  a  public 
eating  place  against  the  serving  of  mar¬ 
garine  as  butter.  I  submit  those  two 
things  are  fundamental.  I  submit  that 
the  140,000,000  consumers  in  America 
have  a  higher  priority  on  your  consid¬ 
eration  than  have  either  the  butter  bloc, 
the  cottonseed  people,  or  the  soybean 
people.  I  submit  that  the  consumers 
of  America  are  the  people  who  really 
have  an  interest  in  this  question,  and 
I  submit  that  H.  R.  2023  denies  to  the 
public  the  right  to  buy  a  wholesome 
food  in  a  form  in  which  the  public  wants 
it.  I  submit  that  H.  R.  2023  denies  the 
public  protection  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  in  a  public  eating  place. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
before  dawn  yesterday  a  very  destructive 
tornado  struck  two  communities  in  my 
congressional  district,  killing  and  injur¬ 
ing  a  number  of  people  and  doing  great 


property  damage.  These  two  communi¬ 
ties  involve  the  towns  of  Canton  and 
Longdale  in  Blaine  County,  Okla.  I 
know  that  all  of  you  join  me  in  express¬ 
ing  sincere  regret  and  sorrow  in  learning 
of  this  disaster  and  in  extending  our 
sympathies  to  all  those  who  have  suffered 
in  any  way  by  reason  of  this  terrible 
windstorm. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
old  controversy,  one  which  has  existed 
for  more  than  60  years.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  anything  new  will  be  said  during  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

Back  in  1943  our  committee  held  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  and,  at  that  time,  we 
had  64  witnesses  that  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  gave  statements  both 
for  and  against  the  legislation.  I  think 
by  far  a  majority  of  the  witnesses  testi¬ 
fied  in  favor  of  repealing  the  tax.  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress  we  had  further  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings.  At  that  time  67  wit¬ 
nesses  appeared  in  connection  with  the 
legislation.  We  had  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  47  different  bills  dealing  with  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  Federal  taxes  on  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Now  we  have  before  us  the 
Granger  bill  which  does  not  do  what  its 
authors  contend  it  does.  The  original 
sponsors  of  that  type  of  legislation  in¬ 
tended  deliberately  to  outlaw  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  in  both  intrastate  and  interstate 
commerce,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  rather  hard  pressed  for  votes 
in  the  committee  they  made  a  concession 
and  stated  that  they  were  willing  for 
their  bill  to  apply  only  to  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  lan¬ 
guage  now  in  the  bill,  according  to  an 
interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  be  charged  with  its  enforce¬ 
ment,  means  that  it  does  apply  both  to 
interstate  and  intrastate  commerce. 

I  understand  that  the  authors  of  the 
bill  are  willing  to  accept  amendments,  if 
necessary,  to  make  the  pending  bill  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  interstate  shipments. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  What  the  gentleman 
has  said  is  true,  but  we  were  not  hard 
pressed  for  votes,  we  were  trying  to  get 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  committee 
and  to  make  it  agreeable  to  them.  We 
had  already  passed  this  bill,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  well  knows. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  you  had 
passed  the  bill,  but  if  you  were  not  hard 
pressed  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  have 
gotten  the  bill  out,  because  the  vote  in 
the  committee  is  no  secret,  it  was  13  to  14 
in  favor  of  the  Granger  bill.  That  has 
been  published  in  all  the  papers.  Then 
when  they  were  going  to  report  the 
Granger  bill,  23  members  voted  to  report 
it,  because  they  wanted  this  matter 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  final 
determination. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  Granger  bill  was  materially 
amended  before  they  were  able  to  get 
even  a  14  to  13  majority  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  feel  that  the  greatest 
bone  of  contention  in  this  whole  issue 
has  been  removed  from  this  bill  by  advo¬ 
cating  taking  the  tax  off  oleo? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  It  was 
the  point  of  greatest  controversy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  no  longer  in 
controversy.  Everybody  concedes  now 
that  the  Federal  tax  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  On  the  intent  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  authors,  I  read  from  page  601  of 
the  transcript  of  the  Record,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen], 
“You” — referring  to  his  bill,  which  was 
identical  with  the  Granger  bill — “would 
cover  intrastate  transactions.”  The  re¬ 
cord  shows  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  answered,  “It  will  cover  any 
oleomargarine  that  moves  in  commerce, 
whether  it  is  interstate  or  intrastate.” 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fro  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  There 
is  some  question  about  H.  R.  3  on  the 
same  point,  but  may  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  in  view  of  the  amendments  that 
were  agreed  to,  that  when  the  Granger 
bill  was  offered  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  understood  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  offer  amendments  to  make 
it  coincide  with  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
for  it  to  be  accepted  by  the  committee. 
The  amendments  are  here.  I  have  them 
and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger]  has  them.  They  will  be  offered 
to  make  the  bill  coincide  with  the  intent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  stated  substantially 
that  a  moment  ago. 

The  situation  before  us  is  this:  As  I 
see  it,  we  have  three  propositions.  The 
first  is  to  adopt  the  Granger  bill,  which 
outlaws  yellow  oleo  only  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  that  is  all,  other  than  to 
repeal  the  taxes,  which  is  provided  in  all 
the  other  bills. 

The  next  proposition  is  to  adopt  the 
Poage  bill,  which  does  provide  almost 
every  conceivable  protection  for  the 
dairy  industry  and  for  the  public  at 
large. 

The  third  alternative  is  not  to  adopt 
either  the  Granger  bill  or  the  Poage  bill 
but  to  pass  a  bill  which  has  one  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  repeal  the  tax. 

My  good  friend  from  Utah  said  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  that  he  did  not  believe  in  run¬ 
ning  out  on  platforms  and  programs,  and 
he  reminded  us  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  platform  committee.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Democratic  platform 
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came  out  for  repeal  cf  the  tax,  and  that 
is  where  it  stopped.  Certainly  my  friend 
from  Utah  did  not  sit  in  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  writing  that  program  and 
agree  with  them  that  he  would  go  before 
the  country  on  the  Democratic  platform 
providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  and 
at  the  same  time  say,  “I  am  coming  to 
Congress,  and  I  am  going  to  outlaw  the 
thing  upon  which  the  tax  is  levied.” 
That  is  what  we  are  doing.  Are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  vote  to  outlaw  a  very  wholesome 
food  that  is  consumed  by  a  large  group 
of  our  people? 

This  is  not  legislation  in  behalf  of 
agriculture,  it  is  not  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  cotton  farmer,  and  it  is  not  legis¬ 
lation  against  the  dairy  farmer.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  coming  from  an  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion,  I  have  the  interest  of  the  dairy 
farmer  at  heart  just  as  much  as  I  do  the 
interest  of  the  cotton  farmer.  But  this 
is  to  remove  a  nuisance  tax,  a  punitive 
tax,  a  discriminatory  tax  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  this  wholesome  food  prod¬ 
uct  for  more  than  60  years.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  recommends 
the  removal  of  it.  Now,  who  is  running 
out  on  whom?  If  I  stand  here  and  tell 
you  that  I  intend  to  vote  to  repeal  this 
tax,  and  everybody  here  I  suppose  now 
agrees  that  it  should  be  repealed,  what 
has  been  accomplished  if  we  repeal  the 
tax  and  then  outlaw  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine? 

So  far  as  the  question  of  who  is  run¬ 
ning  out  on  whom  is  concerned,  we  had 
consumer  groups  from  practically  every 
city  in  the  country  before  our  commit¬ 
tee.  There  were  labor  groups,  the  CIO 
and  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  every  labor  or¬ 
ganization  in  America.  We  had  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  consumer  organizations 
and  all  of  the  civic  organizations. 

I  wish  you  had  the  time  to  look  at  the 
record  that  has  been  made.  This  is  not 
something  sponsored  merely  by  a  bunch 
of  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Why  do  you  not  read 
the  record? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  all  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  A  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  333,  nays  9,  not  voting  41,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  59] 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen,  Calif. 


YEAS— 383 

Allen,  Ill. 
Allen,  La. 
Andersen, 

H.  Carl 


Andresen, 
August  H. 
Andrews 
Angell 


Andersen,  Calif.  Arends 


Aspinall 

Forand 

Lynch 

Auchincloss 

Ford 

McCarthy 

Bailey 

Frazier 

McConnell 

Barden 

Fugate 

McCormack 

Baring 

Fulton 

McCulloch 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Furcolo 

McDonough 

Bates,  Ky. 

Gamble 

McGregor 

Bates,  Mass. 

Garmatz 

McGuire 

Battle 

Gary 

McKinnon 

Beall 

Gathings 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Beckworth 

Gavin 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Gillette 

McSweeney 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Golden 

Mack,  HI. 

Bentsen 

Goodwin 

Mack,  Wash. 

Biemiller 

Gordon 

Magee 

Bishop 

Blackney 

Gore 

Mahon 

Gorski,  Ill. 

Mansfield 

Bland 

Gorski,  N.  Y. 

Marcantonio 

Blatnik 

Graham 

Marsalis 

Boggs,  Del. 

Granahan 

Marshall 

Boggs,  La. 

Granger 

Martin,  Iowa 

Bolling 

Grant 

Martin,  Mass. 

Bolton,  Md. 

Green 

Mason 

Bonner 

Gregory 

Merrow 

Bramblett 

Gross 

Meyer 

Breen 

Gwinn 

Michener 

Brehm 

Hagen 

Miles 

Brooks 

Hale 

Miller,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Hall, 

Miller,  Md. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edwin  Arthur  Mills 

Bryson 

Hall, 

Monroney 

Buchanan 

Leonard  W. 

Morgan 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Halleck 

Morris 

Burdick 

Hand 

Morton 

Burke 

Harden 

Moulder 

Burleson 

Hardy 

Multer 

Burnside 

Hare 

Murdock 

Burton 

Harris 

Murphy 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Harrison 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Camp 

Hart 

Murray,  Wis. 

Canfield 

Harvey 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Havenner 

Nicholson 

Carlyle 

Hays,  Ark. 

Nixon 

Carnahan 

Hays,  Ohio 

Noland 

Carroll 

Hebert 

Norblad 

Case,  N.  J. 

Heffernan 

Norton 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Heller 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Cavalcante 

Herlong 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Celler 

Herter 

O’Neill 

Chatham 

Heselton 

O’Sullivan 

Chelf 

Hill 

O'Toole 

Chesney 

Hinshaw 

Pace 

Chiperfield 

Hobbs 

Passman 

Christopher 

Hoeven 

Patman 

Chudofl 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Patten 

Church 

Holifleld 

Patterson 

Clemente 

Holmes 

Perkins 

Clevenger 

Hope 

Peterson 

Coffey 

Horan 

Pfeifer, 

Cole,  Kans. 

Howell 

Joseph  L. 

Colmer 

Huber 

Pfeiffer, 

Combs 

Irving 

William  L. 

Cooley 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Philbin 

Cooper 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Corbett 

Jacobs 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Cotton 

James 

Pickett 

Cox 

Javits 

Plumley 

Crawford 

Jenkins 

Poage 

Crook 

Jennings 

Polk 

Crosser 

Jensen 

Potter 

Cunningham 

Johnson 

Foulson 

Dague 

Jonas 

Preston 

Davenport 

Jones,  Ala. 

Price 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Priest 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Quinn 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Karst 

Rabaut 

Davis,  Wis. 

Karsten 

Rains 

Dawson 

Kean 

Ramsay 

Deane 

Kearney 

Rankin 

DeGraffenried 

Keating 

Redden 

Delaney 

Kee 

Reed,  HI. 

Denton 

Keefe 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

D 'Ewart 

Kelley 

Rees 

Dollinger 

Keogh 

Rhodes 

Dondero 

Kilburn 

Ribicoff 

Donohue 

Kilday 

Rich 

Doughton 

King 

Richards 

Douglas 

Klein 

Riehlman 

Doyle 

Kruse 

Rivers 

Durham 

Kunkel 

Rodino 

Eaton 

Lane 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Eberharter 

Lanham 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Elliott 

Larcade 

Rooney 

Ellsworth 

Latham 

Sabath 

Elston 

LeCompte 

Sadlak 

Engel,  Mich. 

LeFevre 

Sadowski 

Engle,  Calif. 

Lemke 

St.  George 

Evins 

Lesinski 

Sanborn 

Fallon 

Lichtenwalter 

Sasscer 

Feighan 

Lind 

Scott,  Hardie 

Fellows 

Linehan 

Scott, 

Fenton 

Lodge 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Fernandes 

Lovre 

Scrivner 

Fisher 

Lucas 

Scudder 

Flood 

Lyle 

Shafer 

Short 

Taylor 

Wheeler 

Sikes 

Teague 

White,  Calif. 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Whitten 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Thompson 

Whittington 

Sims 

Thornberry 

Wickersham 

Smathers 

Tollefson 

Wier 

Smith,  Kans. 

Towe 

Wigglesworth 

Smith,  Va. 

Trimble 

Williams 

Smith,  Wis. 

Underwood 

Willis 

Spence 

Van  Zandt 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Staggers 

Velde 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Steed 

Vinson 

Winstead 

Stigier 

Vorys 

Wolcott 

Stockman 

Wadsworth 

Wolverton 

Sullivan 

Wagner 

Wood 

Sutton 

Walsh 

Woodhouse 

Taber 

Walter 

Worley 

Tackett 

Weichel 

Yates 

Talle 

Welch,  Calif. 

Young 

Tauriello 

Werdel 

Zablocki 

NAYS— 9 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Secrest 

Curtis 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Hull 

O’Konski 

Withrow 

NOT  VOTING — 41 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Powell 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Jenison 

Regan 

Bosone 

Judd 

Sheppard 

Boykin 

Kearns 

Smith,  Ohio 

Buckley,  HI. 

Kennedy 

Somers 

Bulwinkle 

Kerr 

Stanley 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Kirwan 

Stefan 

Coudert 

McGrath 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dingell 

Macy 

Vursell 

Dolliver 

Madden 

Welch,  Mo. 

Fogarty 

Mitchell 

Whitaker 

Gilmer 

Morrison 

White,  Idaho 

Gossett 

Norrell 

Woodruff 

Hedrick 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Stefan  against. 

General  pairs  until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gossett  with  Mr.  Macy. 

Mr.  Welch  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gilmer  with  Mr.  Jenison. 

Mr.  Regan  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Stanley  with  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Cole  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whitaker  with  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Bosone  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Kennedy  with  Mr.  Coudert. 

Mr.  McGrath  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Withrow  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  In¬ 
diana  changed  their  vote  from  “yea”  to 
“nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2023,  with 
Mr.  Whittington  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  briefly,  when 
the  rule  was  under  consideration,  and 
referred  at  that  time  to  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  platform  provided  for  out- 
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right  repeal  of  taxes  on  oleomargarine. 
I  do  not  want  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  feel  for  one  moment  that  I  re¬ 
gard  this  issue  as  a  partisan  issue.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  entirely  nonpartisan. 
I  suppose  that  the  authors  of  at  least 
half  of  the  bills — 47  in  number — which 
were  referred  to  our  committee,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  same 
thing  was  true  in  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress.  Out  of  the  number  of  bills  at 
that  time,  half  came  from  each  side  of 
the  aisle. 

With  reference  to  the  bill  before  us 
now,  I  would  like  to  read  this  paragraph 
from  a  letter  which  I  received  signed  by 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Jones,  assistant  director 
of  legislative  reference,  from  the  office 
of  Mr.  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  paragraph  reads,  as  follows: 

Enactment  of  section  3  of  H.  R.  1703,  and 
the  identical  bill  H.  R.  2023,  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  transportation,  possession,  sale, 
use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine,  ex¬ 
cept  the  use  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in  pri¬ 
vate  homes,  would  virtually  nullify  the  effect 
of  repealing  the  tax  on  oleomargarine.  Con¬ 
sequently  these  prohibitions  are  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  No 
doubt  that  letter  was  written  before  the 
committee  acted  on  H.  R.  2023.  The 
gentleman  does  not  know  the  date  of 
that  letter,  but  the  legislation  has  been 
changed  since  that  letter  was  written. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  letter  was  written 
after  the  Granger  bill  was  reported.  The 
Granger  bill  has  been  changed  in  part, 
that  is  true,  but  I  want  to  refer  to  an¬ 
other  paragraph  in  this  letter.  I  might 
state  that  the  letter  itself  indicates 
clearly  that  the  Administrator  will  regard 
the  bill  as  being  applicable  to  both  inter¬ 
state  and  intrastate  shipments  and  sales 
of  oleomargarine.  Under  the  bill  which 
is  before  us,  no  protection  is  provided  for 
the  public  against  possible  fraud.  I  want 
to  sa  yto  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  I  have  many  constituents  engaged 
in  the  dairy  business.  I  have  many  close 
personal  friends  in  that  business.  I  want 
to  say  further  I  was  proud  of  one  witness 
who  appeared  before  our  committee,  who 
came  from  North  Carolina.  I  am  proud, 
further,  of  the  fact  that  dairy  herds  are 
now  being  grazed  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  365  days  of  the  year,  and 
further  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  arti¬ 
ficially  color  butter  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  North  Carolina.  The  truth  is, 
I  am  anxious  to  provide  every  protection 
for  the  public  against  fraud  growing  out 
of  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  just  a  moment  I  will 
yield. 

I  met  with  the  dairy  men  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  before  I 
came  to  Washington  and  discussed  this 
proposition  with  them.  I  told. them  they 
might  as  well  accept  the  fact  that  this 
tax  was  going  to  be  repealed,  and  they 
agreed.  Then  they  put  forth  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  sale  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  should  be  outlawed  both  in  intra¬ 
state  and  interstate  commerce.  I  told 


them  that  in  my  opinion  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  never  take  such 
drastic  action  as  that,  but  that  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  provide  every  possible 
protection  to  prevent  fraud  upon  the 
public. 

The  Poage  bill  contains  just  about 
every  possible  protection  you  can  con¬ 
ceive,  whereas  the  Granger  bill  does  not 
even  purport  to  prevent  fraud.  It  does 
not  purport  to  protect  the  public.  It 
only  makes  it  unlawful  to  ship  yellow 
oleomargarine  across  State  lines,  but 
once  it  is  across  the  State  line,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent  it  being 
sold  as  butter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  chairman, 
realizing  the  statement  he  has  just 
made,  how  he  can  take  that  position 
when  for  25  years  we  have  had  the  so- 
called  filled-milk  law  on  the  statute 
books,  which  does  the  same  thing  and 
gives  the  same  protection  to  the  evap¬ 
orated-milk  people  that  the  Granger  bill 
does  to  the  butter  people?  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  seeing  whether  the  people  in 
those  States  who  use  filled  milk  are  de¬ 
frauded  or  not.  It  is  left  to  the  people 
of  the  States  that  make  it — that  is  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  not  dealing 
now  with  filled  milk.  We  are  dealing 
with  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  But  the 
same  principle  applies. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  same  principle  may 
apply,  but  the  matter  before  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
enact  a  Federal  law  making  it  a  crime 
for  the  housewife  to  transport  yellow- 
colored  oleomargarine  across  a  State  line. 
Should  oleo  be  put  in  a  category  along 
with  narcotics,  liquor,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Well,  put 
it  in  the  same  category  as  filled  milk. 
Would  the  gentleman  repeal  the  filled 
milk  law? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  taking  any 
position  on  that  right  now.  I  am  willing 
to  consider  the  matter  when  the  gentle¬ 
man  brings  it  before  the  committee. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  these  letters 
pertaining  to  the  legislation  now  under 
consideration,  but  I  will  ask  permission 
to  incorporate  them  in  my  extension  of 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.  R.  2023,  a  bill  to 
regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain 
taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  dairy  industry’s 


fight  against  unfair  competition.  This 
was  natural,  as  the  Twenty-ninth  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  New  York,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  one  of  the 
largest  dairy  districts  in  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  and  for  that  matter  in  the 
Nation. 

The  total  value  of  the  dairy  products 
sold  in  the  Twenty-ninth  District  of  New 
York  was  $244,060,082  in  1  year.  In 
other  words,  the  dairy  industry  is  by  far 
the  largest  industry  in  the  district  and 
^ny  loss  that  it  suffers  and  any  falling 
off  in  its  revenue  will  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  every  merchant  in  the  district, 
including  the  grocer  who  sells  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  some  reason 
and  logic,  that  it  is  unfair  to  tax  colored 
oleo,  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  poor  man 
who  cannot  afford  butter,  but  who  likes 
to  have  colored  margarine  because  he 
can  then  kid  himself  that  it  is  butter. 

Of  course,  we  live  in  an  age  of  sub¬ 
stitutes,  and,  although  there  is  a  well- 
known  advertisement  that  says,  “It’s  fun 
to  be  fooled,  but  it’s  better  to  know,”  most 
of  us  much  prefer  to  be  fooled. 

Now,  this  bill  repeals  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  entirely,  but  insists  that  it  be 
uncolored;  that  it  be  sold  for  and  looking 
like  what  it  is,  and  what  its  proponents 
claim  it  is — pure  virgin  white,  without 
any  taint  of  animal  fat — that  horrid 
thought.  Well,  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
What  is  wrong  with  pure  white,  unadul¬ 
terated,  uncolored  margarine?  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  nothing  at  all,  unless — and  here 
suspicion  raises  its  ugly  head — unless  it 
is  desired  to  pass  oleomargarine  off  as 
butter. 

This  is  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  it  is 
being  done  in  hotels,  schools,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  all  over  this  country  at  this  very 
moment. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  have  come 
up  with  the  highly  unoriginal  suggestion 
of  having  a  law  passed  that  would  oblige 
any  public  eating  place  serving  oleo  to 
have  a  conspicuous  sign  announcing  the 
fact  to  the  customers.  How  would  this 
law  be  enforced?  Maybe  some  of  you 
can  remember  the  prohibition  era.  It 
would  be  enforced  by  appointing  another 
board  or  commision  paid  for  by  the  tax¬ 
payer,  and  incidentally  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  under  the  executive  branch,  of 
course.  This  would  create  another  regi¬ 
ment  of  Federal  bureaucrats  who  would 
snoop  around  to  see  that  the  law  was 
enforced. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  these  bu¬ 
reaucrats  would  have  their  friends  and 
their  enemies,  some  of  them  in  vulgar 
political  parlance  could  and  would  be 
reached.  We  would  have  nothing  but  an 
expensive  exhibition  of  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

This  simple  measure  obviates  all  this. 
It  prohibits  the  movement  of  yellow  oleo 
in  interstate  commerce.  It  removes  all 
Federal  taxes,  and  best  of  all,  it  permits 
the  States  to  regulate  oleo  manufacture 
and  sale  within  their  own  borders. 
Some  of  us  are  jealous  of  States’  rights; 
I  confess  to  a  slight  leaning  toward  that 
school  of  thought.  Some  of  us  want  to 
get  away  from  everlasting  bigness,  the 
impersonality  of  size,  the  octopus-like 
quality  of  it.  Some  of  us  believe  we  can 
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conduct  our  own  business  better  than  the 
Federal  Government  can  conduct  it  for 
us.  Some  of  us  would  like  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  perdition  in  our  own  way,  but 
that  is  probably  too  much  to  ask. 

Just  the  other  day  it  was  announced 
that  the  Government  had  to  support 
butter  prices  in  Minnesota  at  59  cents 
per  pound,  so  the  industry  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  depression  that  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  in  many  places. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  country 
and  the  world  if  our  cow  population  di¬ 
minishes  further  and  the  dairy  industry 
goes  into  a  real  decline. 

This  bill  is  not  asking  for  any  appro¬ 
priation.  It  is  not  hurting  or  preventing 
the  sale  of  margarine  which  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  to  be  a  good,  healthful,  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute. 

All  it  does  is  prevent  the  butter  indus¬ 
try  from  having  to  fight  unfair  competi¬ 
tion.  The  price  of  butter  is  always  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  key  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
dairy  industry,  because  it  is  the  only  eco¬ 
nomic  way  of  storing  milk  in  the  flush 
season.  All  milk  prices  are  inevitably 
tied  to  the  price  of  butter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  eminently  just 
and  fair  bill;  it  is  reasonable;  it  brings 
this  question  down  to  the  State  level 
where  it  belongs.  It  merely  protects  the 
great  dairy  industry  from  unfair  compe¬ 
tition,  the  only  kind  of  competition  that 
can  destroy  it.  } 

We  heard  a  lot  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  yesterday  about  Hungry  Horse. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this 
country  when  this  House  hears  about 
hungry  cows. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  some¬ 
thing  was  said  today  about  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform.  I  want  to  tell  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  that  the  plank  in 
the  Democratic  platform  which  proposes 
repeal  of  the  Federal  antimargarine  tax 
means  just  what  it  says.  I  think  I  know 
something  about  that  plan.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  drafting  subcommittee 
that  drafted  the  Democratic  platform  as 
a  member  of  the  general  committee  on 
platforms  and  resolutions.  We  con¬ 
ducted  a  week  of  hearings  on  that  plat¬ 
form,  and  we  heard  many  tell  us  their 
views  on  the  oleomargarine  situation. 
The  proposal  on  margarine  that  we 
drafted  meant  repeal  of  the  Federal  an¬ 
timargarine  legislation — repeal  of  li¬ 
cense  fees  and  taxes.  Nothing  more  was 
said  about  it.  There  was  no  thought  of 
substituting  a  ban  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  yellow  margarine  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  of  putting  any  other 
restriction  on  margarine  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
Those  who  now  argue  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
Midwest  farmers  or  any  other  farmers  if 
it  goes  ahead  with  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
margarine,  evidently  do  not  know  what 
went  on  at  Philadelphia  when  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  platform  was  drafted. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  It  is  true  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  on  the  original  platform  com¬ 


mittee,  but  certainly  he  was  not  on  the 
last  committee  when  we  worked  until  3 
o’clock  in  the  morning  on  this  plank  In 
the  platform  and  I  challenge  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  read  what  the  platform  says. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with 
the  gentleman.  I  was  in  Philadelphia 
and  attended  every  single  solitary  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  committees  concerning  the 
drafting  and  the  acceptance  of  the  plat¬ 
form  before'  it  was  placed  before  the 
rank-and-file  Democratic  delegates  from 
throughout  the  Nation  in  Convention 
Hall.  I  defy  the  gentleman,  for  whom 
I  have  the  most  profound  respect,  to 
point  to  a  single  word  in  any  of  the  de¬ 
liberations  whatsoever  which  indicated 
by  even  a  fair  inference  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  said  anything  other  than 
just  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  oleomar¬ 
garine.  It  certainly  said  nothing  to  the 
effect  that  colored  oleomargarine  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  stream 
of  interstate  commerce  and  anyone  who 
argues  to  the  contrary  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  actual  facts.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  be  here  this  morning  to  indicate  the 
exact  situation.  All  that  was  done  was 
to  say  in  that  platform,  “Repeal  the 
tax.”  All  this  other  business  dragged 
in  here  is  a  facade  to  hide  the  shenani¬ 
gans  of  the  dairy  interests.  They  now, 
when  cowed  and  licked,  belatedly  come 
out  and  say,  “Yes;  we  want  to  repeal  all 
of  the  taxes  on  yellow  oleomargarine,  but 
prevent  yellow  oleo  from  crossing  State 
lines.”  How  silly.  If  yellow  oleo  is  good 
in  intrastate  commerce,  why  should  it, 
ipso  facto,  be  treated  as  poison,  and  thus 
verboten,  when  shipped  across  State 
lines.  If  yellow  oleo  is  good  for  John  Q. 
Public  in  New  York,  why  should  it  not  be 
sent  without  hindrance  into  New  Jersey 
to  GI  Joe? 

If  oleomargarine  in  one  State  is  whole¬ 
some  and  pure,  nutritious  and  good,  by 
what  sort  of  abracadabra  does  it  become 
just  the  reverse  when  it  is  shipped  into 
another  State?  That  does  not  enter  my 
cranium  as  common  sense  and  I  cannot 
conceive  of  it  being  logical.  Therefore 
the  pending  bill  is  a  farce.  It  is  a  smoke 
screen  to  protect  improperly  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dairy  Association  and  the  like. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  As  one 
of  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  for  many  years,  and  being  now 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  repeal  the  law  in  connection 
with  filled  milk  which  is  based  upon  the 
same  principle? 

Mr.  CELLER.  One  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other.  We  are  concerned  with 
oleomargarine,  not  with  milk.  I  will  say 
this,  not  necessarily  in  direct  answer, 
because  the  question  is  utterly  irrelevant, 
Incompetent,  and  immaterial,  as  they 
say  in  court,  If  you  are  going  to  place 
penalties  upon  the  use  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  then  let  the  sauce  for  the 
goose  be  sauce  for  the  gander.  You 
know,  you  gentlemen  from  the  dairy 
States,  that  you  must  color  butter,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  wintertime. 
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Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Oh,  no. 

Mx\  CELLER.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  in  the  win¬ 
tertime  you  color  butter.  Because  of  the 
inability  of  the  cattle  to  eat  the  grass,  the 
green  of  which  makes  the  butter  yellow, 
you  come  to  the  inescapable  result  that 
fully  80  or  more  percent  of  the  butter 
made  in  the  wintertime  must  be  colored. 
Now  I  ask  you,  if  you  are  going  to  color 
oleomargarine,  and  then  compel  it  to 
bear  a  penalty,  why  should  you  not  put 
the  same  penalty  upon  butter  when  it 
is  colored?  That  puts  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  allow  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  know  from  my  slight 
experience — I  am  not  an  expert — that 
when  the  cattle  have  to  eat  the  straw 
and  the  silage,  I  think  it  is  called,  corn 
from  the  silo — maybe  I  am  a  little  wrong 
in  that,  it  matters  not — the  point  is  that 
they  cannot  eat  grassland  therefore  the 
butter  is  now  yellow;  it  is  straw-colored, 
and  you  add  coloring.  Now  you  are  being 
hoist  by  your  own  petard  and  you  can¬ 
not  take  it.  Therefore,  I  say  you  should 
not  put  a  penalty  on  oleomargarine,  or 
put  any  kind  of  restriction  on  it  so  that 
when  it  enters  interstate  commerce  it 
shall  be  taboo. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  tell  the  House  why  it  is  that  the 
State  of  New  York  only  recently,  in  the 
last  legislature,  did  not  think  oleo  was 
so  good,  and  that  it  absolutely  prohibits 
the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  say  that  New 
York  State  is  perfect  by  any  means.  We 
make  mistakes  there,  too,  especially  at 
the  behest  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  we  continue  to  per¬ 
mit  an  edible  commodity  to  be  directly 
taxed  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  down  its  sales,  and  pushing 
another  product — butter.  Remember  the 
license  fee  and  taxes  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  licensing 
and  tax  and  repeal  the  sanctions  against 
a  wholesome,  inexpensive  article  of  diet 
and  thereby  support  the  housewives  who 
are  making  a  valiant  effort  to  meet 
budgetary  needs  against  the  shrinking 
dollar. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill], 

(Mr.  EIILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  first  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
take  this  stand  as  a  Member  of  one  of 
the  greatest  committees  in  this  House, 
probably  the  most  important,  even  more 
important  than  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  because  you  would  not  have 
anything  to  appropriate  if  it  were  not  for 
the  agricultural  products  of  this  Nation, 
and  that  is  not  a  foolish  statement.  I 
am  sorry  to  appear  today  before  this 
House  and  find  no  printed  hearings.  It  is 
not  my  fault.  I  corrected  all  of  my  re¬ 
marks  right  up  to  the  minute,  and  I  say 
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to  every  Member  that  whenever  the 
clerks  or  secretaries  sent  reports  into  my 
office,  they  are  immediately  corrected 
and  returned,  and  here  we  are  today, 
without  a  single  report  of  the  testimony 
of  a  single  man  or  woman  that  you  can 
sit  down  and  read  and  learn  as  you  read 
what  these  witnesses  told  our  commit¬ 
tee.  And  that  is  important,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  if  I  have  time  this  after¬ 
noon  I  would  like  to  analyze  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  witnesses  before  our  com¬ 
mittee,  wonderful  statements,  people  who 
have  been  in  the  dairy  industry  all  their 
lives,  right  from  the  chairman’s  own 
State  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  their  boys  and  their  girls 
and  the  families — all  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet,  we  find  not  a  single  line  of 
testimony  available  for  the  Members  of 
this  whole  committee  to  read  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  only  sign  I  have  seen  of  tes¬ 
timony  is  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition. 

Now,  then,  to  state  the  issue  just  as 
simply  as  I  know  how. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  certainly  yield  to 
my  chairman  because  I  am  not  criti¬ 
cizing  him  in  any  sense;  he  is  a  great 
chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  we  have  any  docu¬ 
ments  here  that  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  have? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  documents  of 
two  former  hearings  here,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  full  well  why  those  hear¬ 
ings  were  not  printed. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  gentleman  can  take 
his  own  time  to  answer  the  question. 
But  here  is  a  gentleman  sitting  over 
there  wanting  to  read  the  testimony,  and 
he  cannot  find  them.  Do  not  put  them 
under  my  nose,  because  I  have  read  them' 
all.  I  know  what  the  witnesses  said;  I 
know  how  the  witnesses  answered  the 
questions.  When  opposition  witnesses 
came  before  the  committee,  did  they 
speak  up  forthright  and  talk  the  way  I 
am  talking?  They  did  not. 

Let  me  state  the  issue  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Were  there  any  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  oleomargarine  indus¬ 
try  before  your  committee? 

Mr.  HILL.  They  were  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  continuously,  on  the  back  row, 
listening  to  everything  that  was  said, 
but  they  offered  nothing  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  way  of  real,  constructive  think¬ 
ing.  Just  think  of  that,  will  you? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
calls  that  when  we  reported  this  bill  out 
the  halls  were  filled  with  oleo  people  with 
cameras  to  take  pictures  of  the  people 
who  were  going  to  bring  out  this  bill, 
but  they  did  not  use  them.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  that  10  minutes  after 
we  reported  out  this  bill  the  oleo  people 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  people  were  there  trying  to 
write  the  report  of  this  committee? 


Mr.  HILL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  and  I  think  I  am  correct — 
if  I  am  wrong  I  will  withdraw  my  re¬ 
marks — that  when  this  committee  voted 
this  bill  out  it  voted  it  out  24  to  3.  That 
does  not  sound  as  if  we  were  very  much 
divided. 

Let  me  state  the  issue.  What  is  the 
issue  this  afternoon?  The  issue  is  very 
simply  stated.  Every  man  on  our  side 
agreed  that  we  should  support  the  over¬ 
all  removal  of  all  taxes,  and  also  any 
other  form  of  licenses  on  the  statute 
books  concerning  oleo.  What  could  be 
more  fair  than  that?  We  want  the  taxes 
removed,  every  one  of  us.  I  expect  to 
tell  all  my  people  I  am  in  favor  of  re¬ 
moving  all  the  taxes  from  oleo.  Is  that 
what  our  bill  does?  It  is. 

"What  is  the  issue,  then?  The  only 
issue  is  whether  you  want  oleo  sold  as 
butter,  and  as  to  that  I  am  going  to  see 
that  every  man  stands  up  and  is  counted. 
This  is  the  story-  Do  you  want  oleo  sold 
as  oleo,  or  do  you  want  it  sold  as  butter? 
It  is  up  to  this  committe  this  afternoon 
to  make  up  its  mind.  When  the  final 
vote  comes,  that  is  exactly  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  That  is  the  issue  that  is 
before  us  now-  It  is  not  a  question  of 
taxation. 

This  afternoon  you  are  going  to  hear 
those  opposed  state  they  are  opposed  to 
taxes  on  oleo.  That  is  not  the  issue.  We 
are  all  supporting  the  removal  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax.  That  is  the  first  thing  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  started  to 
tell  you,  when  he  spoke  about  farming 
on  the  streets  of  New  York.  I  did  expect 
him  to  say  that  but  I  do  not  expect 
anyone  from  Texas  to  say  that,  nor  from 
North  Carolina. 

Let  us  look  for  just  a  moment  at  the 
dairy  industry.  How  important  is  the 
dairy  industry  to  every  man  and  woman 
here  this  afternoon?  Let  me  ask,  first  of 
all,  how  important  is  it,  and  I  will  answer. 
There  is  none  but  expects  to  leave  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  to  populate  our 
Nation.  Strong,  virile  men  and  women 
that  are  willing  to  stand  up  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  we  talked  about  yes¬ 
terday  in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia 
where  our  leaders  wrote  the  various  docu¬ 
ments  setting  out  the  way  of  life  which 
is  America.  It  is  a  great  history,  revo¬ 
lutionizing  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
Government.  This  afternoon  you  say 
you  are  going  to  support  a  synthetic  food 
just  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  natural  food, 
and  say  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  will 
follow  us,  “Maybe  you  will  have  bone  and 
muscle  and  sinew  to  do  the  things  we  have 
to  do  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  world.’’  I 
cannot  follow  any  such  philosophy. 

There  is  not  a  single  bit  of  testimony 
anywhere  that  proves  to  any  mother  or 
father  that  they  can  feed  their  children 
oleo  and  make  professional  football  or 
basketball  players  out  of  them  or  strong 
men  and  women  to  leave  behind  them 
to  carry  on  the  difficult  battle  of  right 
in  this  world.  That  is  what  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

If  I  had  the  time  this  afternoon  I  would 
analyze  just  one  man’s  testimony  and 
I  could  show  you  by  his  statements  that 
this  might  accomplish  two  most  terrible 
things,  the  destruction  of  the  fine  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  qualities  of  the  boys  and 


girls  of  this  Nation,  and  finally,  wash 
away  the  topsoil  and  impoverish  future 
generations. 

I  will  take  any  dairy  section  in  the 
United  States — and  I  do  not  live  in  such 
a  section — and  compare  it  with  any  other 
section  in  the  United  States.  The  record 
will  show  that  they  are  over  100  percent 
plus,  so  far  as  living  conditions  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  so  far  as  the  type  of  men 
and  women,  the  boys  and  girls  in  those 
communities. 

They  are  as  high  as  138  percent.  Then 
you  say  here  this  afternoon  that  you  are 
going  to  be  a  party  to  the  destruction, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  destruction,  of 
such  an  industry  as  the  dairy  industry. 
My  good  chairman,  whom  I  love — and 
this  is  no  foolish  or  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment — had  a  friend  appear  before  our 
committee.  The  testimony  he  gave  to 
our  committee  was  bright  and  happy. 
He  told  us  how  he  started  out  a  few 
years  ago  by  buying  100  gallons  of  milk 
a  day.  Now  he  buys  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
from  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  not  all  he  said. 

When  we  questioned  him  as  to  whether 
the  dairymen  made  money  and  intended 
to  stay  on  the  farms,  whether  they  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  their  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farm,  we  discovered  that  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  one  of  the  finest  States  in  the 
Union  in  which  to  bring  up  a  family. 
Yet  you  expect  to  cast  a  vote  to  help  de¬ 
stroy  the  very  industry  that  makes  North 
Carolina  great.  Why,  it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  the  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee.  Did  any 
of  the  manufacturers  of  oleo  products 
appear  before  the  committee  and  subject 
themselves  to  cross-examination? 

Mr.  HILL.  As  I  recall,  they  had  an 
attorney.  I  would  like  to  analyze  his 
testimony  if  I  had  the  time. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  would  like  to  get 
technical  about  this  now.  Did  any  of 
the  manufacturers  appear  before  the 
committee?  I  think  the  Members  will 
be  interested  to  know. 

Mr.  HILL.  No  manufacturer  came 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Outside  of  the  at¬ 
torney,  what  type  of  witnesses  appeared? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  have  to  admit  that 
most  of  the  witnesses  were  the  dairy 
people.  They  were  interested  in  coming 
before  the  committee  and  giving  their 
testimony. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  mean  what  type 
of  witnesses  appeared  in  support  of  the 
bill  to  permit  the  interstate  movement 
of  colored  oleo — who  supported  that 
proposition  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  cannot  recall  anyone 
who  supported  it. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Those 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  were 
the  attorneys  for  the  Wholesale  Food 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  also  had  the  representative  of 
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the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Jewish 
Council,  and  a  few  other  organizations. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  But  no  manufac¬ 
turers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
five  additional  minutes,  as  I  would  like 
to  answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  two 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  For  some  15  years 
before  being  elected  to  the  House,  I  was 
a  manufacturer.  I  was  continually  fight¬ 
ing  with  my  associates  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  manufacturer  himself 
should  appear  before  these  committees. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  certainly  should. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  They  should  ap¬ 
pear  before  these  committees  them¬ 
selves,  so  as  to  inform  the  committees 
of  what  is  going  on  In  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  field.  I  found  out  then  and  that  sit¬ 
uation  still  exists,  all  through  the  manu¬ 
facturing  fraternity,  that  there  is  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  appear  before  congressional 
committees,  and  there  is  always  a  de¬ 
sign  to  put  up  some  front.  That  is  not 
smart  business.  I  want  to  get  that  in 
the  record,  with  regard  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  case.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
manufacturer  should  not  submit  him¬ 
self  to  cross-examination  before  these 
committees.  Unless  they  do  that,  you 
do  not  get  the  facts  on  these  cases. 

Mr.  HILL.  From  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  our  committee,  we  discovered  that 
65  percent  of  all  the  oleo  made  in  this 
country  is  made  by  five  companies. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  the  question 
of  how  important  the  dairy  industry  is 
to  this  country.  There  is  not  a  man  or 
woman  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today — 
be  they  Democrat,  Republican,  New 
Dealer,  or  with  Communist  leanings,  or 
any  other  type — who  would  do  one  single 
thing  to  bring  about  a  depression.  But 
let  me  say  this,  that  we  may  be  making 
the  very  move  here  this  afternoon,  which 
will  bring  about  our  next  most  destruc¬ 
tive  depression  that  we  could  ever  have. 
If  you  take  2,000,000  dairy  cows  off  the 
market  in  the  next  6  months,  and  thus 
take  off  the  market  all  the  milk  which 
is  made  into  butter,  you  will  bring  to 
agriculture  a  depression  that  will  make 
the  first  depression  in  agriculture  in  the 
twenties  look  like  a  celebration.  That 
is  not  all  I  have  to  say. 

I  will  get  some  more  time  on  this  when 
the  bill  is  being  read  for  amendment  un¬ 
der  the  5 -minute  rule.  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  the  dairy  industry  means  to 
this  Nation  of  ours,  which  we  are  plac¬ 
ing  in  jeopardy  this  afternoon  by  sup¬ 
porting  such  legislation  that  is  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  that  my  good  friend  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Hill]  wants  to  be  fair  when 
he  addresses  you  from  the  well  of  this 
House.  He  stated  a  moment  ago,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford],  that  no  one 


interested  in  margarine  as  such  ap¬ 
peared  and  testified  in  support  of  repeal 
of  the  antioleomargarine  laws. 

I  want  to  read  to  the  Committee  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  in 
support  of  such.  The  following  witnesses 
appeared: 

Mr.  Harold  O.  Smith,  Jr.,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Calland,  managing  director, 
National  Soybean  Crop  Improvement 
Council,  of  Decatur,  Ind. 

Mr.  John  W.  Evans,  vice  president, 
American  Soybean  Association,  Monte¬ 
video,  Minn. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Gregory,  manager,  Farmers 
Cooperative  Co.,  Dike,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Lewis  G.  Hines,  representing  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  Washington 
representative,  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Manager,  national 
chairman,  American  Home  Economics 
Association. 

Mr.  Robert  Lamkin,  representing  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  University  Women. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  legislative  chair¬ 
man,  District  of  Columbia  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs. 

Miss  Nancy  Holland,  representing 
Friendship  House. 

Mrs.  Jean  Whitehall,  Consumers  Union 
of  United  States. 

Mr.  Tyre  Taylor,  representing  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

Mr.  Ralph  Wells,  a  soybean  processor. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Cresswell,  representing 
Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Donald  Montgomery,  representing 
the  CIO. 

Mr.  Clifford  Patton,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Consumers. 

Several  Members  of  Congress,  and 
many  others.  Furthermore  the  record 
was  filled  with  statements,  letters,  and 
resolutions  in  support  of  our  bill  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Granger  bill. 

Incidentally,  I  hold  here  a  statement 
Issued  by  the  dairy  people  a  few  days 
ago  which  enumerates  some  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  supported  our  bill  and  oppose 
the  Granger  bill. 

The  margarine  witnesses  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  dairy  paper,  the  Washington 
lobbyists  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  five  representatives  of  professional 
consumer  and  women’s  organizations; 
one  consumers’  representative  of  the  CIO 
United  Auto  Workers;  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  soybean  associations  and  soybean 
growers;  one  soybean  processor;  one 
Washington  representative  of  a  cotton 
promotion  organization;  and  one  repre¬ 
sentative  each  from  the  National  Retail 
and  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

So  I  suggest  that  when  the  gentleman 
leaves  the  impression  that  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  in  support  of  outright  repeal  of 
all  antimargarine  laws,  he  is  in  absolute 
conflict  with  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  my  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  whole  South  have  a  great 
interest  in  this  fight. 

The  Fourth  District  of  Mississippi, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  con¬ 
sists  of  10  hill  counties.  Most  of  the 
201,000  people  within  the  district  live  in 
the  rural  areas  and  obtain  their  living 
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from  the  farms,  a  vast  majority  of  which 
are  of  the  family  type.  Their  major 
crops  and  sources  of  income  are  cotton, 
cattle,  milk,  and  grain.  The  present  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  geared  their  policies 
and  programs  in  the  particular  interest 
of  this  type  of  farmer.  Cotton  is  by  far 
their  major  cash  crop,  and,  as  I  shall 
point  out,  cottonseed  is  all-important  to 
them. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  heard  state¬ 
ments  that  the  cotton  farmer  had  little 
direct  interest  in  the  margarine  fight  and 
that  its  importance  to  the  Cotton  Belt 
had  been  exaggerated. 

In  my  considered  judgment,  the  mar¬ 
garine  issue  is  a  vital  one  to  the  cotton 
producers.  Anyone  familiar  with  cotton 
growing  knows  that  cottonseed  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  to  the  person  in 
whom  we  all  profess  a  great  interest — the 
little  man,  the  poor  man,  whether  share 
cropper,  renter,  or  owner. 

Few  cotton  producers,  even  the  wealth¬ 
iest  and  most  affluent  ones,  finance  the 
crop.  They  borrow  money  each  year  to 
raise  cotton.  The  larger  operators  get 
capital  from  the  bigger  banks;  the  small¬ 
er  ones  from  the  small  banks,  from  mer¬ 
chants  and  from  the  more  fortunately 
situated  producers. 

The  crop  is  mortgaged,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  family-type  farmer,  the  share 
cropper,  and  small  operators,  one  portion 
of  the  crop  generally  is  left  untouched  by 
the  mortgage.  This  portion  is  the  seed. 
This  is  a  matter  of  habit  and  custom,  a 
part  of  the  ritual  of  producing  the 
South’s  greatest  crop.  In  bad  years  this 
frequently  is  all  the  small  farmers  have 
left  after  they  have  grown  the  cotton  and 
have  paid  the  expenses  of  making  the 
lint  and  seed. 

That  is  why  the  seed,  while  approxi¬ 
mating  only  one-fifth  the  value  of  the 
crop,  is  so  important  to  the  little  man — 
the  man  we  say  we  all  wish  to  help. 

The  seed  then  in  the  case  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  assumes  an  im¬ 
portance  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  value 
as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  crop.  It 
has  been  said,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  past, 
that  the  price  of  seed  is  a  more  contro¬ 
versial  subject  and  has  more  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  welfare  of  the  attitude  of 
the  cotton  producers  than  even  the  price 
of  cotton. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  that  statement. 

Cottonseed,  as  many  of  you  know,  de¬ 
rives  its  monetary  value  from  four  uses — 
oil,  meal,  hulls,  and  linters.  However,  in 
market  value  the  oil  is  worth  more  than 
the  otherthree  products  of  cottonseed 
combined.  On  the  average,  I  would  say, 
oil  is  a  little  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  cottonseed. 

The  oil  from  cottonseed  is  consumed 
almost  entirely  as  human  food.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  more  than  90  percent  is 
used  to  feed  people.  Cottonseed  oil  goes 
into  shortening,  into  margarine,  mayon¬ 
naise,  salad  oil,  and  salad  dressing. 

The  two  primary  uses  of  cottonseed  oil 
are  in  shortening  and  in  margarine.  The 
latter’s  importance  as  a  market  for  oil 
has  increased  steadily,  until  now  it  is 
ahead  even  of  shortening.  For  example, 
of  all  cottonseed  oil  used  in  1938,  short- 
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ening  consumed  about  63.4  percent,  mar¬ 
garine  only  8.6  percent.  In  the  January 
to  September  period,  1948,  approximately 
35.3  percent  of  the  cottonseed  oil  used 
went  into  margarine,  about  21.8  into 
shortening. 

This  shift  in  uses  has  not  been  due  to 
any  decline  in  the  volume  of  cottonseed 
oil  used  in  shortening.  The  amount  of 
cottonseed  oil  going  into  shortening 
actually  has  increased  but  the  amount 
employed  in  margarine  has  increased  at 
a  much  greater  rate. 

The  1948  production  of  margarine  is 
estimated  at  900,000,000  pounds.  Back 
in  1940,  only  8  years  ago,  only  320,000,- 
000  pounds  of  margarine  were  produced. 

I  do  not  need  to  detail  to  you  the  long 
history  of  Federal  antimargarine  legis¬ 
lation.  The  first  act  aimed  at  margarine 
became  law  in  1886,  a  second  in  1902, 
and  the  third  in  1931. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  1886  law, 
estimates  of  the  consumption  of  marga¬ 
rine  were  as  high  as  200,000,000  pounds 
annually.  This  consumption  dropped  to 
20,000,000  pounds  in  1887. 

In  1902,  when  the  second  Federal  anti¬ 
margarine  bill  went  through,  per  capita 
consumption  of  margarine  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  1.6  pounds  per  capita.  A  year 
or  two  afterward,  consumption  had 
dropped  to  one-half  pound  per  person. 

After  enactment  of  the  1931  act,  the 
consumption  of  margarine  dropped  from 
about  2  pounds  per  capita  to  1.6  in  1932. 

Whatever  their  failure  then  from  a 
long-time  standpoint,  the  antimargarine 
laws  did  succeed  for  a  time  in  their  ob¬ 
jective — a  reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  margarine. 

In  so  doing,  inevitably  they  reduced 
the  price  for  cottonseed  oil.  There  is 
no  way  of  estimating  the  effect  upon  the 
price  for  this  oil.  We  know,  however, 
that  over  the  years  the  Federal  and  State 
antimargarine  laws  have  taken  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  from  the  pockets 
of  the  South’s  cotton  producers.  Within 
recent  years,  as  soybean  oil  began  to  be 
used  in  margarine  in  large  quantities, 
this  legislation  likewise  reduced  the  price 
of  soybean  oil  and  hit  directly  at  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  soybean  producers. 

Likewise,  since  the  food  oils  are  inter¬ 
changeable  to  a  large  degree,  the  anti¬ 
margarine  statutes  have  lowered  the 
price  of  peanut  oil,  corn  oil,  and  the 
other  food  oils. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you  that 
a  comparatively  small  surplus  in  fats 
and  oils  oftentimes  exercises  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  effect  upon  prices.  Also,  a 
small  deficit  in  supply  can  exercise  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  effect  upon  price.  I  could 
compare  these  effects  to  the  oftentimes 
thin  line  which  lies  between  solvency  and 
insolvency. 

During  the  war,  this  country  greatly 
increased  its  production  of  domestic  fats 
and  oils.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
grave  problem  of  finding  a  market  for 
these  oils.  Already,  prices  for  domestic 
fats  and  oils  have  dropped  sharply,  if 
453,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  had 
not  gone  into  margarine  in  1948  and  also 
large  quantities  of  soybean  oil,  prices  of 
domestic  fats  and  oils  would  be  ruinously 
low. 


The  producers  of  all  domestic  fats  and 
oils,  including  lard,  should  insist  that 
there  be  no  restraints  upon  domestic 
markets  for  domestically  produced  fats 
and  oils.  If,  for  example,  the  price  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil  declines 
the  price  of  almost  all  other  fats  and  oils 
fall  with  them. 

I  would  hesitate  to  predict  the  effect 
of  a  total  ban  upon  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  yellow  margarine  upon  the  con¬ 
sumption  and  the  prices  for  cottonseed 
oil  and  soybean  oil. 

Certainly,  the  butter  interests  feel  that 
such  a  ban  would  reduce  the  consumption 
of  margarine.  That  is  why  they  are 
supporting  such  legislation  and  why  they 
have  supported  other  antimargarine  laws 
in  the  past. 

If  the  color  ban  is  enacted,  we  can  look 
forward  to  an  intensification  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  the  producers  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  peanut  oil  find 
themselves. 

Much  has  been  said  here  about  the 
possible  affects  upon  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  repeal  of  Federal  and  State  anti¬ 
margarine  legislation.  • 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  butter  is  the 
least  profitable  use  of  milk  and  that  the 
country  stands  greatly  in  need  of  ex¬ 
panded  uses  for  whole  milk,  cheese,  and 
ice  cream,  I  think  the  statements  about 
danger  to  the  dairy  industry  are  unwar¬ 
ranted. 

But  if  we  are  to  discuss  seriously  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  the  dairy  industry,  what 
about  damage  to  the  cottonseed  industry, 
the  soybean  industry,  and  the  peanut  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  ban  on  yellow  marga¬ 
rine? 

Butter’s  pleas,  if  they  are  examined 
impartially,  are  simply  please  not  to  be 
forced  to  compete  fairly  and  squarely 
with  the  products  from  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  farms. 

The  drop  in  dairy  prices  is  pointed  out 
and  stress  put  upon  the  decline.  What 
about  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  of  soybeans,  and  of  the  other  prod¬ 
ucts  which  produce  the  fats  and  oils  that 
go  into  margarine?  Aren’t  the  farmers 
who  raise  cotton,  the  lowest  income  group 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  considered? 
Has  not  the  time  come  to  remove  the  bur¬ 
den  placed  upon  them  by  unfair  laws? 
Do  they  not  deserve  consideration?  Are 
we  to  remove  the  taxes  on  margarine  but 
to  ban  yellow  margarine  entirely? 

What  does  the  proposal  to  remove 
these  taxes  but  to  ban  yellow  margarine 
mean?  It  means  removing  the  taxes,  so 
far  as  yellow  margarine  is  concerned,  on 
a  product  that  it  outlawed.  In  other 
words,  the  butter  interests  say,  remove 
the  taxes  on  yellow  margarine  but  ban  it 
completely.  Anyone  can  see  that  a  ban 
on  yellow  margarine  is  much  worse  than 
the  10-cents-a-pound  tax  which  now  ex¬ 
ists.  The  proposal  from  the  butter  lob¬ 
by  is  not  a  compromise.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  damage  margarine  more  than  other 
punitive  laws  have  damaged  it  in  the 
past. 

Butter  and  oleomargarine  are  com¬ 
petitors.  Both  are  products  of  the  farm. 
I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  wants  to  be  fair.  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  of  us  accepted  our  seats  in  Con¬ 
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gress  for  the  purpose  of  securing  or  main¬ 
taining  an  advantage  of  one  farm  prod¬ 
uct  over  another  farm  product.  We  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  treating  them 
with  equal  fairness.  To  favor  one  indus¬ 
try  by  restricting  another  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  compatible  with  democracy  nor 
is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  all  business 
as  a  whole,  or  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  just  as  contrary  to  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  to  legislate  for 
American-produced  butterfat  as  against 
American-produced  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  oil,  the  basic  element  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  as  it  would  be  to  legislate  for 
American -produced  cotton  fiber  as 
against  American-produced  synthetic 
rayon  fiber.  Rayon  is  a  competitor  of 
cotton.  It  has  come  on  the  market  in  a 
system  of  free  enterprise.  It  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  thousands  of  farmers  who 
grow  cotton.  Yet  no  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Cotton  Belt  has  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  urged  or  offered  punitive  legislative 
measures  against  the  rayon  industry. 
That,  however,  is  exactly  what  the  Con¬ 
gress  tolerates  in  the  case  of  butter  as 
against  oleomargarine. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  district  which 
has  a  flourishing  cotton  industry  and  a 
flourishing  dairy  industry,  I  want  to  be 
fair  to  both.  If  I  am  to  be  fair,  if  I  am 
to  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it,  I  cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  the  continuation  of  an  injustice 
inflicted  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it — 
the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  and  the 
Cotton  Belt  of  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
nethy]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
that  my  genial  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy]  was 
not  listening  when  I  was  speaking,  be¬ 
cause  I  made  no  such  statement.  I  said 
no  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  committee.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  said,  as  the  Record  will 
show.  Of  course  I  call  your  attention  to 
how  many  cotton  people  appeared  and 
all  of  those  who  were  paid  by  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  people  to  come  and  make  their 
testimony. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  My  whole  point 
was  based  on  manufacturers  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  not  these  other  miscellaneous 
witnesses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Christopher], 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  handle  a 
subject  like  this  in  5  minutes.  If  I  had 
20  minutes’  time  I  would  nail  this  thing 
so  tight  to  the  floor  you  could  not  pry 
it  up  with  a  crowbar,  but  I  have  not  got 
time.  I  want  everybody  in  this  House 
who  believes  that  the  poor  woman  shop¬ 
per  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  buy  a  cheap  spread  for  her 
bread  to  vote  for  the  Granger  bill,  and 
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here  is  why:  As  long  as  there  is  white 
oleo  for  sale  in  the  United  States  she 
can  buy  it  cheaper  than  butter;  as  soon 
as  the  oleo  people  get  the  chance  to 
make  oleo  yellow  and  sell  it  without  any 
restriction  all  over  the  United  States,  it 
will  cost  more  than  butter  and  it  will 
rob  that  poor  woman  who  is  pinched 
by  her  budget  of  the  opportunity  to  go 
and  buy  a  cheap  spread  to  put  on  the 
bread  for  her  children.  I  can  prove  it, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  prove  it. 
Go  to  the  grocery  store  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  price  3  pounds  of  vegetable  oil, 
and  you  will  find  it  will  cost  $1.  Price 
3  pounds  of  hog  lard,  the  best  shortening 
and  frying  fat  the  world  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  you  can  buy  it  for  50  cents. 
How  did  the  vegetable-oil  manufacturers 
bring  that  about?  By  advertising  that 
if  you  eat  vegetable  oils  and  do  not  eat 
lard  you  can  retain  that  boyish  and 
girlish  figure.  They  forgot  the  fact  that 
the  vegetable  oil  fattens  the  hogs  that 
make  the  lard.  Is  that  ridiculous,  or  is 
it  not? 

They  say  this  is  an  economic  question; 
it  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  not  an  eco¬ 
nomic  question;  it  is  a  soil-conserving 
question  and  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
I  stand  before  you  this  evening  proposing 
that  you  make  a  spread  for  the  Nation’s 
bread  out  of  bluegrass  and  timothy, 
lespedeza  and  sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
red  clover  and  white  clover;  that  is  the 
kind  of  farm  products  I  want  to  make 
butter  out  of.  What  are  they?  They 
are  the  soil-conserving  crops  of  this 
Nation.  I  can  sell  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  butter  off  my  dairy  farm  and 
have  just  as  good  a  farm  as  I  had  before 
I  sold  the  butter;  but  you  sell  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  soybeans,  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  of  peanuts,  off  your  farm,  and  you 
have  sold  a  definite  part  of  your  farm. 
There  is  no  way  that  you  can  avoid  it. 
Ride  over  your  farming  country  and  look 
at  the  soybean  land,  see  how  it  has 
washed  away.  I  have  stated  in  this 
House  before,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact — 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  this  House  or  any¬ 
where  else  when  it  comes  to  soil  conser¬ 
vation  and  what  will  build  up  soil  and 
what  will  destroy  it;  I  have  watched  it 
and  worked  with  it  for  50  years,  and  I 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  I 
know  it  first-hand;  I  did  not  learn  it  on 
the  streets  of  New  York.  New  York  is  a 
great  city,  but  how  long  would  it  last 
without  soil?  In  one  week,  denied  the 
products  of  the  soil  New  York  City  would 
be  in  dire  distress;  in  1  year  it  would  be 
a  ghost  town  in  ruin;  that  is  what  would 
become  of  New  York.  When  you  chase 
the  dairy  farmer  out  of  business  as  the 
oleo  manufacturer  intends  to  chase  him 
out  of  business  by  counterfeiting  his 
product  and  ruining  his  market — and  the 
gentleman  who  favors  the  Poage  bill 
stood  here  today  and  would  not  say  a 
word  about  filled  milk — if  you  take  the 
step  of  legalizing  yellow  margarine  all 
over  the  United  States  this  year,  then 
next  year  they  will  bring  in  the  filled 
milk  bill,  and  if  they  get  by  with  that 
then  the  next  year  they  will  bring  in  the 
synthetic  ice-cream  bill;  and  pretty  soon, 
as  one  gentleman  said  here  today,  when 
you  want  any  milk  product  you  will 
simply  take  a  pill. 


Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  New  York  City 
would  be  all  right  if  it  had  a  few  silos, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  That  would 
help,  sir. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  practically  every  agricultural  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  country  says  that  the  only 
hope  for  a  prosperous  agriculture  in  the 
South  is  an  agriculture  based  on  animal 
husbandry? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  That  is  right. 
The  South  needs  a  dairy  industry  as  bad 
as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  was  not  an  expert  on 
agriculture  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  but  what  stated  the  same 
thing  the  gentleman  just  mentioned; 
that  is,  without  a  good  prosperous  dairy 
industry,  you  cannot  maintain  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Democratic  platform  has  been  spoken 
of  here  today  as  coming  out  for  repeal 
of  the  oleo  tax.  The  Granger  bill  repeals 
the  oleo  tax,  but  fixes  it  so  it  cannot  mas¬ 
querade  in  every  hotel,  in  every  restau¬ 
rant,  in  every  eating  house,  in  every  in¬ 
stitution,  and  in  every  home  of  the  land 
as  butter. 

One  gentleman  here  spoke  about  but¬ 
ter  being  colored,  and  he  talked  about 
the  straw  that  the  cows  eat  in  the  winter 
time.  A  cow  does  not  give  milk  from 
straw,  neither  does  she  produce  butter 
from  straw.  We  feed  a  cow  nice  green 
legume  hay,  a  good  silage,  and  some  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  that  we  buy  from  down 
South.  That  is  what  we  feed  our  cows  to 
give  milk.  Our  butter  does  not  need  col¬ 
oring  if  the  cow  is  properly  fed.  Of 
course,  she  will  give  enough  milk  to  make 
cream  for  your  coffee  if  you  run  her  in 
a  stalk  field  and  milk  her  over  in  the 
corner  of  some  stake  fence,  but  we  do 
not  do  that.  I  can  understand  how  a 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  imagine 
all  you  had  to  do  to  get  milk  was  to  catch 
a  cow  and  milk  her.  But  today  the  dairy 
business  requires  more  than  that.  It  is 
a  specialized  industry.  If  you  want  to 
destroy  it,  you  can  do  so  with  this  unfair 
competition,  but  when  you  do,  do  not 
say,  “We  did  it  because  we  felt  sorry  for 
the  poor  woman  who  has  to  buy  cheap 
oleo,”  because  the  things  they  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  do  will  rob  her  of  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  she  ever  had  to  buy  a  cheap 
spread  for  her  bread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Withrow]. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WITHROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  had  re¬ 
quested  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
yield  so  that  I  might  say  to  the  House 
that  I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  has  brought  out  the  one  point  that 
is  most  pertinent  to  this  question,  and 
that  is,  “Are  you  interested  or  are  you 
not  interested  in  preserving  the  soil  of 
this  Nation?”  If  you  are  interested,  vote 
down  the  Poage  bill  when  it  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  House. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  here  to¬ 
day  is  whether  we  should  permit  the 
transportation  of  colored  oleomargarine. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  realize  that 
the  reason  that  oleomargarine  is  colored 
is  in  imitation  of  butter.  I  can  well  re¬ 
call  last  December  when  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Murray]  was  debating  with  Dr. 
Carlson,  who  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
oleomargarine  interests,  on  the  question 
of  butter  versus  oleomargarine.  Dr. 
Carlson  is  a  very  capable  gentleman.  He 
is  and  was  at  that  time  representing  and 
speaking  for  the  oleomargarine  interests. 
Dr.  Carlson  under  questioning  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  said  that  the 
principal  reason  for  the  desire  to  color 
oleomargarine  yellow  was  to  break  down 
a  natural  sales  resistance.  The  coloring 
of  oleomargarine  yellow  makes  it  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  natural  product.  The  color 
of  butter  is  yellow;  it  is  a  natural  color. 
There  are  times  during  the  year  when 
the  cows  are  off  pasture  in  the  barn  that 
they  are  fed  from  silos  and  the  result  is 
that  at  that  time  it  is  necessary,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  uniform  yellow  color,  to  slightly 
color  the  butter.  But,  it  should  not  be 
construed  in  any  way  as  being  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  any  other  product.  It  is  put  in 
to  maintain  the  regular  yellow  color  of 
butter,  which  is  naturally  yellow. 

Now,  dairy  farming  is  peculiar.  You 
cannot  go  into  the  dairy  business  quickly 
and  you  cannot  get  out  of  it  quickly. 
Why,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  15  to  20 
years  in  building  up  dairy  herds.  They 
cannot  be  built  up  in  a  hurry.  Then 
they  must  be  culled  and  reculled  in  order 
to  cut  out  the  low  producers  to  make  it 
profitable.  In  addition  to  that,  the  dairy 
farmer  must  maintain  large  and  expen¬ 
sive  barns.  He  must  construct  large 
silos  in  order  to  store  food  for  the  cattle 
during  the  winter  months.  In  addition 
to  that  he  is  required  to  meet  very  rigid 
sanitary  regulations,  both  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral.  He  must  keep  the  entrance  of  the 
building  that  he  cools  his  milk  in  a  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  barn.  He  must 
meet  these  rigid  requirements  that  cost 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  on 
every  farm  unit.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that  he  must  buy  expensive  and  diversi¬ 
fied  machinery  so  as  to  cultivate  and  to 
harvest  his  many  products  economically; 
the  dairy  farmer  has  a  larger  investment 
in  proportion  to  his  gross  income  than 
any  other  industry  in  the  world. 

I  understand  that  many  leading  dairy 
and  farm  organizations  are  agreed  on 
the  suggestion  that  oleo  taxes  and  license 
fees  be  repealed.  This  is  being  misin¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  the  repeal  of  all  re- 
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strictions  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  yellow  oleomargarine.  This  move¬ 
ment  which  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  the  dairy  industry  is  sponsored  and 
financed  by  the  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers,  a  small  industrial  group  that 
seeks  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow  in 
imitation  of  butter. 

The  fight  between  oleo  and  butter  is 
an  economic  battle.  On  the  one  hand 
you  have  2,500,000  dairy-farm  families, 
40,000  small  dairy  plants  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  as  against  28  large  oleomargarine 
manufacturers.  The  dairy  farmers  are 
a  vital  part  of  our  national  economy, 
they  pay  substantial  taxes  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  Nation  with  vital  and  nutritious 
food.  They  merely  want  the  synthetic 
product  called  oleomargarine  to  be  sold 
for  what  it  is  and  not  to  permit  it  to  be 
disguised  as  an  imitation  of  butter  by 
coloring  it  yellow. 

I  believe  it  is  very  conservative  to  say 
that  the  relationship  between  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton  and  the  oleo  and  crush¬ 
ers  of  cottonseed  has  not  been  conducive 
to  a  sound  economy.  The  cottonseed- 
oil  industry  sets  the  market  price — they 
make  the  money,  not  the  cotton  farmer. 

The  dairyman  is  in  an  economy  in 
which  butter  is  the  balance  wheel;  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  milk  produced  goes 
into  butter. 

From  year  to  year  the  dairyman,  by 
reason  of  rigid  State  requirements  and 
voluntary  usages  relative  to  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements,  has  invested  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  more  modern¬ 
ized  farm  equipment;  built  new  or  re¬ 
modeled  old  barns  and  silos,  bought  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  and  so  forth,  fertilized  the 
soil  so  as  to  produce  more  and  better 
feed.  In  most  areas,  he  has  carried  on 
soil-conservation  work,  has  prevented,  in 
part,  soil  erosion.  All  of  this  has  been 
done  because  he  anticipated  that  this 
greatest  of  all  agricultural  industries, 
namely  dairying,  and,  I  might  say  at  this 
point  that  most  of  this  work  was  done 
under  the  guidance  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Government — at  least  with  their 
approval.  Farm  boys  have  attended  the 
universities  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
so  that  they  in  turn  can  take  over,  and 
in  an  intelligent  way  carry  on  the  work 
so  well  done  by  their  parents.  They 
have  the  intellectual  and  technical  abil¬ 
ity  to  carry  on  in  this  worthy  endeavor. 
They  are  literally  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation.  Shall  their  future  be  jeopard¬ 
ized  by  the  Congress  permitting  this 
synthetic  product  to  be  sold  in  imitation 
of  their  natural  and  wholesome  product? 

The  family-sized  farm  is  doomed  if 
this  economic  blow  is  dealt  to  the  dairy 
industry. 

Competent  economists  have  shown, 
and  it  has  not  been  questioned,  that  to 
sell  yellow  oleo  unrestricted  would  take 
away  an  additional  600,000,000  pounds  a 
year  in  butter  sales.  The  cost  of  this 
loss  in  sales  to  the  dairy  farmers  would 
be  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  cash 
income.  The  long-term  result  would  be 
liquidation  of  dairy  herds  on  a  large 
scale.  The  small  farm  unit  would  not 
be  able  to  operate  any  longer.  This  ter¬ 
rible  economic  readjustment  is  threat¬ 
ened  because  the  oleo  interests  of  the 
Nation,  who  are  making  handsome 


profits  now,  want  to  expand  their  busi¬ 
ness  by  being  permitted  to  color  their 
product  yellow  in  imitation  of  butter, 
whose  natural  color  is  yellow.  Their 
object  is  to  fool  the  consumer  and  break 
down  a  natural  sales  resistance. 

The  dairy  farmers  welcome  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  dairying  in  the  cotton  areas,  and 
it  is  of  vital  interest  to  you  from  Cotton 
States  that  the  status  of  butter  be  pre¬ 
served.  The  cotton  producer  realizes, 
I  believe,  that  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
are  their  best  customers  by  buying  edible 
vegetable  oils  in  shortenings  for  salad 
and  deserts,  and  for  spreads;  likewise 
cottonseed  meal  is  used  for  feed;  which 
is  bringing  at  the  present  time  between 
$85  and  $100  a  ton;  and  also  cotton 
products. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
break  in  the  economy  of  the  dairy  farmer 
would  severely  impair  the  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  program  which  is  making  wonderful 
strides  in  the  voluntary  conservation  of 
our  soil.  A  break  in  that  economy  would 
also  affect  adversely  our  rural-electrifica¬ 
tion  program  which,  with  its  further  ex¬ 
pansion,  will  accomplish  more  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  those  in  the 
rural  areas  than  any  one  other  factor. 
A  blow  to  the  dairy  economy  would  also 
endanger  our  farm-credit  program 
which  is  doing  much  to  help  our  farm 
economy.  In  fact,  a  blow  to  our  dairy 
economy  would  have  severe  repercus¬ 
sions  to  the  entire  agriculture  set-up. 

This  is  a  most  inopportune  time  to  be 
considering  this  type  of  legislation,  with 
dairy  prices  on  a  sharp  decline,  and  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  hopper  for  further  farm- 
price  supports.  With  all  somewhat  in 
accord  that  we  must  cooperate  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  one  another,  in  come  the  oleo 
interests  to  completely — if  they  are  suc¬ 
cessful — upset  the  best  of  our  plans  with 
a  scheme  which  is  as  destructive  as  it 
is  deceptive. 

Oleo  manufacturers  are  guilty  of  try¬ 
ing  to  mislead  the  public  to  believe  that 
their  product  is  naturally  yellow,  and 
that  they  are  compelled  by  Federal  re¬ 
strictions  to  remove  this  yellow  color  by 
bleaching  or  pay  the  10-cent  tax  per 
pound.  They  also  say  that  butter  is 
colored  with  the  same  dyes  with  which 
oleo  is  colored  and  to  restrain  their  use  of 
yellow  color  is  unjustified  discrimination. 

The  natural  color  of  oleo  is  white  or 
gray,  and,  I  understand,  must  be  bleached 
in  most  instances  to  make  it  white.  The 
natural  color  of  butter  is  yellow,  except 
during  the  winter  months  when  the  cows 
are  off  pasture.  Then  a  coloring  is  used 
to  make  the  color  uniform  the  year 
around.  But  it  is  not  put  in  to  deceive 
the  consumer. 

I  am  reliably  informed  for  the  year 
1847  that  the  oleo  manufacturers  spent 
$6,600,000  for  advertising  directed,  in 
part,  toward  the  repeal  of  oleo  restric¬ 
tions.  In  1948  they  spent  an  additional 
$5,400,000  to  mislead  the  American 
housewife  on  the  question  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

Perhaps  there  are  people  whose  in¬ 
comes  are  so  low  that  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  eat  oleomargarine  in¬ 
stead  of  butter,  but  it  is  not  fair  for 
them  to  be  deceived  by  the  yellow  color 
into  thinking  they  are  buying  and  eating 
butter. 


Fraudulent  substitution  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  for  butter  must  be  prevented. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  flat  ban 
being  placed  on  the  imitation  of  butter 
through  the  commercial  manufacture  or 
sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine. 

Under  such  a  prohibition,  the  house¬ 
wives-  could  obtain  all  the  oleo  they 
wanted  to  buy  uncolored  and  tax-free. 
At  the  same  time,  the  ban  on  imitation 
butter  would  curb  unfair  competition  for 
the  butter  market. 

My  people  are  alarmed;  they  know 
what  happened  to  agriculture  from  1920 
to  1929.  They  are  fearful  that  this  latest 
unwarranted  attack  may  have  the  same 
disastrous  result — not  merely  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  great  dairy  industry  but 
likewise  the  disintegration  of  our  entire 
economic  structure,  for  agriculture  is  our 
basic  industry. 

Might  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  every  major  depression  we 
have  had  has  been  preceded  by  declining 
agricultural  prices  and  values. 

If  the  taxes  are  repealed,  tllten  there 
should  be  an  effective  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White] 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ChesneyL 

Mr.  CHESNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
case  of  butter  against  oleomargarine 
again  takes  the  spotlight  before  this  au¬ 
gust  body.  In  the  Eightieth  Congress 
the  probutter  forces  suffered  a  set-back, 
but  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  days 
and  months  preceding  this  legislative 
day,  the  butter  groups  have  been  capably 
working. 

As  a  result,  we  have  before  us  today 
a  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine.  Now  this  is  some¬ 
what  a  reversal  of  attitude  since  the  bat¬ 
tle  began.  But  in  conceding  to  this  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Federal  taxes  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ban  on  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  yellow  margarine,  there  has  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  bill  a  clause  which  is  most 
undesirable  in  solving  this  pressing 
problem.  This  clause  would  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  yellow  margarine 
across  State  lines.  In  this  regard,  the 
bill  is  violating  a  concept  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  system.  This  is  the  bill 
which  our  good  friends  of  the  butter 
lobby  want  this  Congress  to  pass. 

Those  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  who  voted  to  bring  out  this 
emasculated  repeal  bill  certainly  cannot 
be  blamed  because,  no  doubt,  their  con¬ 
stituency  is  composed  of  dairy  farmers 
and  dairy  industries  who  have  fought 
this  bill  for  many  years,  and  who  have 
charged  those  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  the  responsibility  of  represent¬ 
ing  their  interests  in  Congress.  How- 
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ever,  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  knew  that  the 
temperament  of  the  Nation  was  demand¬ 
ing  the  abolishment  of  these  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  and  restrictions  on  an  im¬ 
portant  domestic  food  product.  There¬ 
fore,  a  compromise  stand  was  taken  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  in  reporting 
out  the  Granger  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  in  its  present 
form.  As  a  Congressman  from  a  city 
district,  it  is  my  duty  to  vote  for  a  bill 
which  will  provide  the  housewives  of  this 
Nation  an  opportunity  to  purchase  and 
use  oleomargarine  of  their  own  choice. 

This  is  not  only  my  position,  but  the 
position  of  housewives  throughout  the 
Nation  who  find  it  necessary  for  reasons 
of  economy  to  use,  when  possible,  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

The  women  of  Chicago  have  protested 
and  our  local  newspapers  have  taken  up 
the  issue  and  have  presented  both  sides 
of  the  question.  The  newspapers  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  have  as  great  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  rural  areas  as  they  do  in  the 
metropolitan  center. 

The  Illinois  State  Register,  a  news¬ 
paper  which  is  published  in  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois, 
which  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
farming  section,  printed,  on  March  19, 
1949,  an  article  by  the  editor,  V.  J.  Dall- 
man,  which  read  as  follows: 

UNDEMOCRATIC  BUTTER  LOBBY 

The  probutter,  antioleomargarine  pressure 
group  is  one  of  the  most  unorthodox  special 
Interests  that  has  ever  lobbied  its  will  on 
Congress. 

To  our  knowledge,  it  is  the  only  group  that 
ever  succeeded  in  securing  legislation  dis¬ 
criminating  against  one  food  product  to  the 
advantage  of  another.  Margarine,  admittedly 
a  perfectly  good  food,  has  been  singled  out 
for  punitive  legislation  as  has  no  other  do¬ 
mestic  food  product. 

In  a  competitive  economy  based  upon  free 
enterprise,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  butter 
makers  should  complain  that  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers  are  hurting  their  business,  than  for 
the  oleo  industry  to  charge  the  dairymen 
with  injurylng  the  margarine  trade. 

The  butter  lobby  operates  under  the  front 
of  helping  the  consumers,  and  trys  in  every 
way  possible  to  deny  the  consumers  a  free 
choice.  In  the  present  Congress  the  butter 
men  are  attempting  to  throttle  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers  by  passing  the  Granger  bill,  which 
would  ban  the  interstate  shipment  and  sale 
of  yellow  margarine. 

In  pressing  for  adoption  of  this  bill,  the 
dairy  interests  have  dropped  both  their  in¬ 
sistence  on  Federal  taxes  and  a  Federal  ban 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow  mar¬ 
garine,  Instead,  they  have  Inserted  a  bigger 
gimmick.  Although  the  Granger  bill  would 
repeal  the  Federal  taxes  on  margarine,  no  yel¬ 
low  margarine  could  be  shipped  across  State 
lines.  This  violates  a  cardinal  principle  upon 
which  this  country’s  economic  system  has 
been  built — the  free  flow  of  domestic  com¬ 
merce  across  State  lines. 

The  bill  would  support  a  principle  which 
denies  consumers  the  benefits  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  that  have  increased  efficiency  and 
lessened  costs  in  industry  after  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  the  margarine  industry. 

What  would  happen,  for  example,  if,  by 
Federal  law,  automobiles  could  be  sold  only 
in  the  State  in  which  they  were  manufac¬ 
tured?  In  prohibiting  the  Interstate  ship¬ 
ment  and  sale  of  margarine,  the  bill  is  re¬ 
turning  to  a  concept  which  almost  wrecked 
this  country  in  the  early  days  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  when  each  State  freely 
levied  duties  and  other  restrictions  upon  the 


products  of  other  States.  The  whole  thing  is 
slightly  preposterous. 

Butter  has  no  God-given  rights  that  de¬ 
mand  Federal  protection.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  butter  be  protected  against  oleo 
than  that  olive  oil  be  protected  against  vege¬ 
table  oils;  or  real  rubber  tires  against  tires 
of  synthetic  rubber;  or  silk  dress  goods  against 
rayon,  or  both  silk  and  rayon  against  the 
newcomer,  nylon.  The  consumers  go  to  the 
grocery  store  and  buy  pure  lemon  juice  or 
artificial  lemon  extract,  as  they  choose.  They 
buy  fresh  or  condensed  milk;  coffee  or  Pos- 
tum;  soap  or  detergent;  egg  noodles  or  maca¬ 
roni;  cakes  fresh  from  the  bakery,  or  a  box 
of  cake  mix  with  which  to  bake  their  own. 
They  know  what  they  are  getting  and  are 
free  to  choose.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  choose 
freely  between  colored  margarine  and  butter, 
without  the  benefit  of  any  Government  regu¬ 
lation? 

Apparently,  the  only  logical  answer  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  butter  Interests  are  afraid  that  if 
given  a  free  choice,  a  great  many  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  would  buy  oleo. 

And,  if  the  people  want  to  buy  oleo  with¬ 
out  restrictions.  Congress,  which  is  elected  to 
represent  them,  should  certainly  give  the 
people  the  chance. 

Now,  why  should  the  butter  interests 
be  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  oleomar¬ 
garine?  Are  they  fearful  that  the  sale 
of  butter  will  drop?  I  firmly  believe  that 
those  people  who  use  butter  will  continue 
to  use  butter  as  they  always  have.  Just 
the  other  day  Government  figures  showed 
that  Americans  are  eating  more  butter 
than  oleomargarine.  It  is  another  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  fact  that  low  prices  on  but¬ 
ter  will  encourage  sales,  and  ultimately 
bring  greater  profits.  The  dairy  farmer 
has  not  suffered  and  will  not  suffer  be¬ 
cause  of  competition  with  oleomargarine. 

Let  us  forget  about  sanctions  which  af¬ 
fect  our  tables,  and  pass  legislation  which 
will  conform  with  the  objectives  of  our 
democratic  concepts  of  living. 

(Mr.  CHESNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  White]. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  noted  with  considerable  interest 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  and  the  amusing 
manner  in  which  he  put  forth  his  speech. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
remarks  he  made  about  the  conservation 
of  our  soil.  I  know  that  that  idea  has 
been  kicked  around,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
dairy  interests  for  some  time — that  is, 
that  unless  we  continue  to  discriminate 
against  yellow  oleomargarine  we  cannot 
maintain  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  As  the 
gentleman  said,  the  city  of  New  York 
would  go  back  to  the  Indians,  or  some¬ 
thing  to  that  effect. 

I  am  a  farmer  myself  and  I  keep  my 
soil  in  condition  by  growing  cover  crops 
and  turning  them  under.  The  matter 
of  maintaining  the  soil  fertility  of  this 
Nation  is  not  at  all  tied  up  with  the 
dairy  industry.  It  is  true  that  it  helps, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  the  only  alter¬ 
native. 

To  bring  another  point  into  this  mat¬ 
ter,  we  have  had  in  discussion  here  the 
question  of  who  is  in  favor  of  maintain¬ 
ing  this  discrimination  against  yellow 
oleo  and  who  is  not.  I  have  had  many 
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letters  on  the  subject.  The  one  that 
struck  me  the  most  is  this  little  hand¬ 
written  letter  I  received  from  Modesto, 
Calif.  It  is  very  brief  and  I  will  read  it 
to  you.  It  says: 

Dear  Mr.  White:  I  am  damned  tired  of 
mixing  color  into  oleo.  Please  be  governed 
accordingly. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  there  are  many 
housewives  in  this  country  who  reflect 
that  sentiment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  the  hearings 
on  this  bill.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
we  heard  many  hours  of  useless  testi¬ 
mony — testimony  that  dealt  with  the 
relative  merits  of  butter  and  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Testimony  that  dealt  with 
whether  the  butter  dealers  or  the  oleo 
manufacturers  are  the  big  bad  barons — 
testimony  that  dealt  with  whether  or  not 
an  unrestricted  market  on  oleomargarine 
would  adversely  affect  the  dairy  industry. 
And  let  me  say  that  all  such  testimony 
is  really  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  im¬ 
material,  as  the  lawyers  say  in  court 
cases.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  only 
thing  that  really  counts  in  this  matter 
is  this:  “Is  the  housewife  entitled  to  buy 
what  she  wants  or  is  she  not?” 

If  she  wants  to  buy  imitation  pearls, 
she  can  buy  them  under  the  law.  If  she 
wants  to  buy  an  imitation  fur  coat,  she 
can  buy  it  under  the  law — and  if  she 
wants  to  buy  vegetable  shortening,  in 
white  color  just  like  real  hog  lard,  she 
can  buy  that  under  the  law. 

But  if  her  husband  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  whose  in¬ 
come  is  so  low  that  she  cannot  afford  to 
buy  butter,  the  proposed  Granger  bill 
would  prevent  her  from  buying  the  cheap 
but  healthy  and  nutritious  oleomargar¬ 
ine  in  the  color  she  desires,  unless  she 
happens  to  live  in  a  State  which  contains 
a  manufacturing  plant  which  produces 
yellow-colored  oleomargarine.  Such 
plants  do  not  exist  in  33  of  the  48  States 
in  this  Nation.  But  even  if  they  did 
exist  in  every  State,  it  is  not  just  or 
equitable  to  place  a  color  prohibition 
against  one  product  in  favor  of  another 
product. 

Much  has  been  said  about  oleomar¬ 
garine  being  sold  as  butter  through  de¬ 
ception.  Let  me  assure  you,  my  fellow 
Members,  that  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  the  author 
of  H.  R.  3,  has  leaned  over  backward  to 
provide  positive  assurance  that  every 
ounce  of  oleo  shall  be  sold  only  as  oleo. 
He  has  provided  in  his  bill  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  shall  have  due  notice  of  individual 
servings  of  oleo  in  public  eating  places. 
There  is  no  chance  for  deception  under 
the  Poage  bill.  I  have  heard  about  this 
controversy  between  butter  and  oleo  for 
many  years,  but  I  confess  that  I  had 
never  knowingly  tasted  oleo  in  my  life, 
until  last  week.  I  purposely  went  to  the 
store  and  bought  a  package  of  oleo  just 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  which  listening 
to  the  hearings  on  this  matter  has  en¬ 
gendered,  and  let  me  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  butter  side  of  this  controversy, 
that  after  comparing  the  taste  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  butter,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  what  the  butter  people  are  worry¬ 
ing  about.  I  say  to  you,  that  since  there 
are  millions  of  unfortunate  American 
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families  with  low  incomes,  who  are  not 
able  to  afford  anything  but  this  mediocre 
tasting  substitute,  for  heaven’s  sake  let 
them  have  it  in  any  color  that  will  make 
it  reasonably  palatable. 

The  most  striking  testimony  we  had  in 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  was  from  a  lady 
representing  the  housewives  of  America. 
She  let  us  know  in  unmistakable  terms 
that  the  housewives  of  America  want 
this  color  restriction  on  oleo  removed. 
And  let  us  not  forget,  my  fellow  Mem¬ 
bers,  that  women  do  about  half  the  vot¬ 
ing  in  this  country  of  ours. 

So  again  I  urge  you,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  to  vote  against  the  Granger  bill  and 
for  the  passage  of  the  Poage  bill  and  give 
fair  treatment  to  the  consumers  of  the 
country. 

To  my  friends  representing  dairy  in¬ 
terests,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  hurt  the  dairy  people  and  to 
prove  this  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
dairy  products  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
Also,  I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  removal  of  color  restric¬ 
tions  on  oleo  will  hurt  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoevenL 

(Mr.  HQEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
supposed  to  be  the  administration  of  the 
little  fellows.  At  least,  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  last  year  our  Democratic  friends 
tride  to  make  some  headway  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  they  were  the  party  of  the  little 
people  and  that  the  rest  of  us  were  the 
barons  of  personal  privilege.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  people  of  the  country  are 
rather  disillusioned  by  now  about  the 
whole  situation.  Almost  the  first  thing 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  heard  upon  re¬ 
convening  last  January  was  a  plea  by  the 
administration  for  higher  taxes  and  it 
was  frankly  stated  by  the  President  that, 
in  his  judgment,  everybody  earning 
over  $6,000  a  year  should  be  taxed  some 
more.  Almost  immediately  thereafter 
the  Congress  almost  doubled  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  salary  and  expense  account,  part 
of  which  was  tax  exempt.  I  am  sure  the 
little  fellows  of  the  country  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  catch  on. 

Now  bringing  the  picture  up  to  date, 
approximately  3  months  after  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  we 
find  the  issue  clearly  drown  today  in  the 
fight  between  28  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  monopoly  boys,  against 
2,500,000  dairy  farmers,  most  of  whom 
are  really  the  little  fellows  in  the  dairy 
industry  today.  The  country  should 
know  that  once  more  the  administration 
is  lined  up  with  the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
terests  and  seems  to  be  very  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  possibility  of  our  dairy 
herds  being  liquidated  and  some  10,000,- 
000  Americans  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  dairy  industry  for  a  living  being  put 
out  of  business.  The  majority  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
speaking  and  acting  for  the  administra¬ 
tion,  seems  to  be  determined  to  do  every¬ 
thing  it  can  to  assist  the  oleo  monopoly, 
well  knowing  that  in  so  doing  it  may 
virtually  destroy  one  great  segment  of 


our  agricultural  economy — the  dairy 
industry. 

Everyone  should  know  that  agriculture 
is  the  Nation’s  basic  industry.  The  dairy 
industry  is  a  vital  part  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  The  economy  of  a  country  like 
this  is  in  some  respects  comparable  to  a 
complex  living  organism.  All  of  the  parts 
are  closely  interrelated.  If  one  part  fails 
to  function,  or  functions  improperly,  the 
entire  organism  is  endangered.  We  have 
all  learned  through  bitter  experience  that 
when  one  important  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  suffers,  the  entire  economy  is  upset. 
Dairy  farmers  are  not  merely  the  persons 
who  supply  milk  and  dairy  products  to 
people  in  cities  and  towns.  They  also 
form  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  cus¬ 
tomers  for  products  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  farmer’s  wife  is  well  aware 
of  the  implications  of  a  smaller  milk 
check.  Dairy  farmers  sold  about  $4,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  milk  and  milk  products 
in  1947.  A  great  portion  of  this  money 
was  expended  for  goods  produced  in 
cities — shoes,  clothing,  cars,  and  all  the 
numerous  items  that  families  require. 
Reductions  in  the  incomes  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  would  inevitably  be  reflected  in  re¬ 
duced  purchases  of  such  manufactured 
products. 

As  previously  stated,  10,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  dependent  upon  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  for  a  livelihood.  They  include  2,500,- 
000  dairy  industry  farmers  and  their 
families,  250,000  dairy  industry  workers, 
the  staffs  and  employees  of  40,000  local 
dairy  plants,  and  the  employees  of  3,500 
creameries  located  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  These  are  the  little  fellows,  most 
of  them  whose  income  will  be  reduced  if 
the  Poage  bill  is  substituted  for  the 
Granger-Andresen  bill  or  if  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  coloring  of  oleo  in  imitation 
of  butter  are  removed.  By  backing  the 
Poage  bill  or  the  Rivers  bill  or  removing 
the  color  restriction,  a  mere  28  oleomar¬ 
garine  manufacturers  seek  a  monopoly  of 
the  spread  market  at  the  expense  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  Five  of  these  28  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giant  corporations  which  al¬ 
ready  control  65  percent  of  the  906,000,- 
000  pounds  of  oleomargarine  produced 
annually  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  not  a  single  representative  of 
the  oleomargarine-manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  appeared  before  our  committee 
when  this  legislation  was  considered. 
Interesting  to  note  also  is  the  fact  that 
the  oleomargarine  side  did  not  present 
a  single  farmer.  The  oleomargarine 
witnesses  mainly  consisted  of  Washing¬ 
ton  lobbyists  and  representatives  of  con¬ 
sumer  groups.  I  do  not  think  that  even 
my  cottonseed-oil  friends  from  the  South 
should  be  delusioned  by  what  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers  expect  to  do 
if  the  Poage  substitute  or  the  Rivers 
substitute  is  adopted.  These  bills  will 
not  add  a  single  penny  now  paid  to  the 
cottonseed  farmers  for  their  oil  since 
those  prices  must  compete  with  other 
vegetable  oils  in  the  world’s  market.  Do 
they  not  know  that  Procter  &  Gamble 
and  Lever  Bros.,  two  gigantic  proc¬ 
essors  of  oils  for  the  Nation’s  28  oleo 
manufacturers,  have  access  to  overseas 
plantations  producing  coconut,  palm, 
and  many  other  oils  with  the  help  of 


low-cost  native  labor?  There  certainly 
is  no  assurance  that  American  oleomar¬ 
garine  will  continue  to  be  made  from 
domestic  oils,  and  I  venture  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  when  and  if  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  leave  the  cottonseed-oil 
boys  flat,  they  will  be  the  first  ones  to 
ask  this  Congress  to  protect  their  inter¬ 
ests. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
present  decline  in  our  cow  population. 
It  has  declined  2,731,000  head  since  1945, 
only  a  period  of  4  years.  The  decline 
is  more  serious  in  the  butter-producing 
States.  During  this  4-year  period,  there 
has  been  a  percentage  decline  in  cow 
population  of  28.4  percent  in  North  Da¬ 
kota,  25.3  percent  in  South  Dakota,  16.9 
percent  in  Iowa,  24.7  percent  in  Nebras¬ 
ka,  22.9  percent  in  Kansas,  and  14.3  per¬ 
cent  in  Minnesota.  If  the  Poage  sub¬ 
stitute  is  adopted  or  the  color  restriction 
removed,  it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  the  cow  population  will  be  further 
reduced,  thus  affecting  the  economy  of 
the  entire  country.  We  all  know  what 
has  happened  to  the  sheep  population 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  a  similar 
liquidation  of  our  dairy  herds  will  very 
likely  occur  when  the  butter  market  is 
lost  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  America. 
If  the  unrestricted  sale  of  yellow  oleo 
is  permitted,  yellow  oleo  will  replace  but¬ 
ter  to  a  volume  of  as  much  as  600,000,000 
pounds  annually.  This  increase  in  yel- 
low-oleo  sales  will  result  in  a  decrease  in 
the  price  of  butter  from  25  percent  to 
40  percent.  Contraction  in  butter  sales 
will  cost  the  American  dairy  farmers 
$638,000,000  a  year.  Serious  dislocations 
in  the  markets  and  prices  of  other  dairy 
products,  including  fluid  milk,  will  af¬ 
fect  40,000  milk-processing  plants  and 
2,500,000  dairy-farm  families  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  The  natural  result 
will  be  the  slaughter  of  an  estimated 
2,000,000  head  of  dairy  cattle,  which 
certainly  will  disrupt  livestock  and  meat 
prices  and  marketing.  Dissipation  of 
our  soil  resources  will  result  from  dis¬ 
couraging  dairy  farming — the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributor  to  sound  soil  conser¬ 
vation  the  country  has  ever  known. 
This  may  all  bring  about  a  consequent 
depression  in  a  critically  important 
branch  of  farming  which  will  affect  re¬ 
tail  sales  and  the  economic  life  in  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets  in  every  section  of 
America. 

Proponents  of  the  Poage  substitute 
and  the  Rivers  bill  should  be  looking  fur¬ 
ther  ahead  than  the  tips  of  their  noses. 
If  oleomargarine  manufacturers  are 
given  the  unrestricted  right  to  color  their 
product  yellow  in  semblance  of  butter, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  practically  all 
of  the  white  oleomargarine  now  manu¬ 
factured  will  be  colored  yellow  to  imi¬ 
tate  butter.  Hence,  the  cheaper,  uncol¬ 
ored  form  now  available  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  consumers  will  tend  to  disap¬ 
pear  entirely  from  the  market.  Do  not 
let  anybody  be  deceived.  Whenever 
most  of  the  oleo  is  colored  yellow  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  butter,  its  price  will  increase 
by  at  least  10  cents  a  pound  and,  as  a 
consequence,  people  in  the  lower-income 
groups  will  not  only  be  deprived  of  the 
white  oleomargarine  spread  they  can 
now  purchase  at  a  reasonable  price,  but 
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will  find  that  such  white  oleomargarine 
will  no  longer  be  available. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  real  neces¬ 
sity  of  retaining  and  maintaining  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  our  farms  by  dairy  and  live¬ 
stock  farming.  Time,  however,  does  not 
permit;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  more 
imitation  butter  produced,  the  less  fer¬ 
tile  the  soil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  two  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  sure  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  1948  comparative  monthly 
farm-wage  rates  between  certain  dairy 
States  and  nondairy  States  will  prove 
of  interest.  This  table  shows  that  the 
wage" rates,  without  board,  in  the  dairy 
States  far  exceeds  those  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  dairy  industry.  The  table  conclu¬ 
sively  shows  that  where  dairying  flour¬ 
ishes  we  have  better  soil  conservation 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  monthly  farm-wage  rates  (1948)  with¬ 
out  board 


South  Carolina _ $58 

Mississippi _  62 

Alabama _  63 

Georgia _  63 

North  Carolina _  84 

Pennsylvania _ 121 

Illinois  _  130 

Minnesota _ 140 

New  York _  142 

Iowa _ 143 

Wisconsin _ 147 


In  closing,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
few  figures  on  the  State  of  Iowa.  For 
several  years  the  State  has  ranked  second 
in  the  Nation  in  the  production  of  butter. 
Cows  are  milked  on  9  out  of  every  10 
farms.  Most  of  these  are  family-sized 
dairy  farms  and  a  very  large  percentage 
o*  the  milk  on  these  farms  is  farm  sep¬ 
arated.  Practically  all  the  farm-sepa¬ 
rated  cream  is  churned  into  creamery 
butter.  We  have  some  400  creameries 
producing  butter  in  the  State,  most  of 
them  local  cooperatives,  made  up  of  the 
little  fellows  on  the  farms.  These  local 
creameries  are  the  backbone  of  our  little 
towns  and  cities.  The  regular  checks 
which  they  pay  to  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmer  patrons  have  meant 
a  steady  income  and  a  stable  business  in 
all  of  these  400  communities.  The  mer¬ 
chants  and  professional  men  in  these 
towns  well  remember  the  days  in  the 
early  thirties  when  the  dairy  farmer’s 
checks  were  mighty  small.  Some  of  them 
are  feeling  the  pinch  today  of  lower  milk 
and  cream  checks.  They  would  feel  the 
pinch  severely  if  and  when  the  dairy 
plants  close,  and  the  pinch  would  soon 
enough  be  reflected  in' the  bigger  cities. 
Dairy  products  are  the  third  largest 
source  of  farm  income  in  Iowa.  In  1947 
figures  show  cash  receipts  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  of  $177,000,000.  Farmers  have  size¬ 
able  investments  in  cattle,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  Cost  of  milk-production 
studies  show  that  dairymen  generally 
have  as  much  invested  in  buildings  and 
equipment  as  in  their  herds.  Iowa  farm¬ 
ers  on  this  basis  have  a  total  dairy  in¬ 
vestment  of  over  $457,000,000. 


Over  70  percent  of  Io\  a’s  milk  is  sold 
for  butter.  What  metropolitan  markets 
can  take  the  fluid  milk  produced  by  Iowa 
or  our  dairy  State  cows  if  butter  markets 
are  changed  over  to  oleo?  The  milk  from 
tens  of  thousands  of  farms  that  now  goes 
into  butter  cannot  crowd  into  the  fluid 
markets,  and  remember  this — if  there  is 
no  butter  or  fluid-milk  markets,  farmers 
will  simply  have  to  sell  their  herds. 
Creameries  will  have  to  close.  Bankers, 
barbers,  merchants,  and  mechanics  will 
suffer.  Yes — the  farmers  can  grow  other 
crops  but  what  will  happen  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  country  if  fluid  milk  disap¬ 
pears  and  the  butter  market  is  gone? 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  really 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country 
should  think  twice  before  voting  for  any 
legislation  which  will  drive  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  wall.  This  should  not  be  a 
sectional  issue.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
is  right  and  just.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Granger-Andresen  bill,  all  Federal 
taxes  are  removed.  That  seems  to  be  the 
thing  the  consumers  of  the  country  were 
most  concerned  about.  A  recent  survey 
shows  that  approximately  62  percent  of 
the  consumers  do  not  care  whether  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  colored  yellow  or  not.  If 
this  is  true,  why  the  determined  effort  of 
28  oleomargarine  manufacturers  to  steal 
the  traditional  yellow  color  of  butter  so 
that  they  can  fool  the  people,  drive  but¬ 
ter  from  the  market,  and  eventually  de¬ 
stroy  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DonderoL 

(Mr.  DONDERO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  voted  to 
retain  the  Federal  tax  of  10  cents  per 
pound  on  colored  oleomargarine.  To 
have  voted  otherwise,  that  is  to  remove 
the  tax,  would  have  be’en  of  no  benefit  to 
the  people  of  Michigan.  My  State,  like 
many  other  States,  had  a  law  which  pro¬ 
hibited  both  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
colored  oleomargarine. 

That  law,  which  had  been  on  the  books 
in  Michigan  since  1892,  has  been  repealed 
by  the  present  Legislature  of  Michigan, 
now  in  session. 

The  tax  on  oleomargarine  was  an  issue 
in  my  district  during  the  last  campaign. 
I  told  the  people  that,  if  Michigan 
changed  or  repealed  the  law,  permitting 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine,  I  would  vote  to  repeal  the 
Federal  tax.  That  promise  shall  be  kept. 
I  shall  vote  for  H.  R.  2023,  which  repeals 
such  taxes  on  oleomargarine. 

In  the  bill,  however,  is  a  provision  in 
section  2  which  I  fear  will  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  the  bill.  That  section  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  manufacture,  transporta¬ 
tion,  sale,  use  or  possession  of  colored 
oleo  in  interstate  commerce  is  declared 
unlawful.  It  means  that  only  colored 
oleomargarine  manufactured  within  a 
State  could  be  sold  or  used.  Suppose 
that  one  ingredient  used  in  the  making 
of  oleo  was  shipped  across  State  lines. 
The  question  of  interstate  commerce 
could  arise  or  the  shipment  in  commerce 


could  be  interposed,  which  is  declared 
unlawful  under  this  bill. 

The  average  American  housewife 
wants  the  privilege  of  buying  oleo  with¬ 
out  mixing  or  coloring  it  at  home.  The 
bill  before  us,  as  presently  drawn,  may 
defeat  that  very  objective. 

I  hope  the  committee  in  charge  of  this 
legislation  will  clarify  and  correct  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Chatham]. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
speaking  in  support  of  the  Granger  bill, 
I  am  very  sorry  it  is  not  stronger.  I  wish 
I  could  speak  in  support  of  a  bill  that 
would  completely  outlaw  the  sale  of  any 
substitute  for  butter  colored  yellow.  I 
have  had  no  butter  lobby  after  me. 

For  30  years  I  have  been  trying  to  help 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  South.  I  am 
one  who  believes  that  our  whole  future 
in  the  South  depends  on  an  increase  in 
our  livestock  population  and  in  a  new 
generation  of  farmers  who  will  know  how 
to  handle  livestock  and  in  a  South  whose 
agricultural  economy  will  be  based  on 
livestock,  pastures,  legumes,  and  then 
for  our  cash  crops — wheat,  tobacco,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  peanuts.  We  have  learned  in 
the  South  during  the  past  25  years  that 
we  can  have  12  months’  grazing.  We 
have  learned  that  we  can  grow  good  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  South  by  the  use  of  limes 
and  phosphates.  We  can  grow  alfalfa 
now.  We  have  learned  to  put  borax  on 
it.  And  we  are  building  a  great  dairy 
industry.  Our  dairy  products  in  North 
Carolina  from  less  than  a  million  dollars 
20  years  ago  rose  to  more  than  $34,000,- 
000  in  1946. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  all  I  want  to 
speak  on  what  I  think  it  would  have  to 
do  with  the  health  and  the  future  of  our 
southern  children.  If  you  will  compare 
the  children  from  a  dairy  country  with 
the  children  from  a  country  like  parts 
of  my  district,  where  their  only  c%sh 
crops  are  tobacco  and  cotton,  you  will 
immediately  be  struck  by  the  difference. 
We  all  know  that  children  require  milk. 
Butter  is  a  product  of  milk.  Whole  milk 
has  the  butter  in  it.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  margarine  may  be  a  wholesome 
article  and  that  it  may  be  revitaminized 
by  running  it  under  a  blue  light  and 
irradiating  it,  I  do  not  believe  this  pro¬ 
posed  bill  will  make  children  what  they 
are  in  the  great  dairy  countries. 

I  spent  some  time  during  the  war  along 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea  and  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  copra  being  dried.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  copra  goes  into  Nucoa,  one  of 
the  well-known  substitutes  for  butter. 
If  you  could  see  the  conditions  under 
which  copra  is  dried  and  handled,  if  you 
could  see  the  people  of  New  Guinea  and 
would  see  the  disease  and  the  size  of 
them  and  the  intelligence,  and  know  they 
live  off  of  cocoanuts  mainly,  from  which 
copra  is  made  and  from  which  cocoanut 
oil  goes  into  a  great  many  of  the  substi¬ 
tutes;  then  if  you  were  to  look  at  the 
children  of  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  and  see 
the  children  from  the  dairy  country  and 
see  the  children  in  our  own  Northwest, 
then  go  down  again  into  certain  tropical 
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countries  like  Africa  you  would  see  the 
difference.  I  have  been  told  by  eminent 
scientists  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  disease  in  Africa 
and  bad  health  and  do  not  live  long, 
there  is  one  tribe  in  the  center  of  Africa, 
the  Massi,  who  keep  and  grow  cattle  and 
who  are  raised  on  milk  and  cheese.  I 
think  the  future  of  our  South  is  tied  up 
in  this  bill  in  that  every  pound  of  butter 
substitute  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
future  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  sale  of  margarine  will 
help  the  butter  business?  The  history 
of  the  world  is  that  those  nations  which 
consume  the  most  margarine  also  con¬ 
sume  the  most  butter.  The  history  of 
the  United  States  is  that  those  States 
which  have  restrictions  against  the  sale 
of  yellow  margarine  get  a  less  price  for 
butter  and  for  their  milk  and  cheese  than 
the  States  that  have  not  those  restric¬ 
tions.  Why  does  the  gentleman  assume 
that  it  will  displace  butter? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  let  me  answer  that? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  think  I  can  handle 
that  myself — because  wherever  I  have 
seen  oleomargarine  used,  it  was  used 
in  place  of  butter.  To  me  that  is  a  very 
simple  answer  and  a  proper  one.  If  my 
wife  buys  a  pound  of  oleomargarine  she 
lays  off  of  a  pound  of  butter. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman’s  wife 
can  afford  to  buy  butter,  but  the  woman 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  butter  would 
buy  oleomargarine  if  she  is  given  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  do  not  take  too 
much  stock  in  that. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  reason  that  man 
can  afford  to  buy  butter  and  that  woman 
can  afford  to  buy  butter  is  because  this 
Nation  is  known  as  a  dairy  Nation,  just 
like  the  countries  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  talked  about.  If  in  time  you  destroy 
the  dairy  industry,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  buy  even  oleomargarine  that  some 
folks  would  like  to  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall]. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  a  little  irked  this  afternoon 
hearing  so  many  references  of  a  facetious 
nature  regarding  my  home  State.  For 
the  edification  and  information  of  those 
who  have  been  want  to  refer  to  New 
York  as  a  metropolis  of  houses  packed 
closely  together,  of  factories,  of  smoke¬ 
stacks,  and  so  forth,  let  me  say  that  New 
York  State,  second  only  to  Wisconsin, 
is  the  greatest  dairy-producing  State  in 
the  country.  If  the  members  of  the  43 
Granges  in  my  district  could  hear  these 
facetious  remarks  directed  at  the  most 


genuine  farmers  in  America,  I  hesitate 
to  imagine  what  they  would  do.  For 
the  Record,  I  want  you  to  know  I  am  a 
Granger  in  good  standing  and  have  been 
for  many  years. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  last  year,  and 
I  was  one  of  the  very  few  Members  from 
a  dairy  district  who  did  vote  against  it. 
The  only  issue  in  my  vote  against  the 
bill  last  year  was  the  fact  that  the  tax 
on  oleo  was  an  issue.  Today  with  that 
issue  removed  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
lend  every  ounce  of  energy  at  my  com¬ 
mand  to  the  support  of  the  Granger  bill. 
It  ought  to  be  passed,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  future  of  the  milk  and  dairy 
industry  in  this  country.  In  the  next 
few  months  the  prognostication  I  have 
several  times  made  will  be  borne  out  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  milk  is  already  going 
down,  and  the  threat  to  every  dairyman 
in  the  country  is  paramount.  They  are 
in  a  precarious  position. 

In  my  district  there  are  30,000  rural 
mail  boxholders,  and  I  recently  mailed 
a  direct  letter  to  every  dairyman  in  my 
district  telling  them  of  my  position  in 
this  matter.  The  30,000  dairy  families 
in  the  Thirty-seventh  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  are  not  going  to  be 
faced  with  economic  disaster  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  am  going  to  vote  to  protect 
their  interests  in  every  way  that  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  You  can  accuse  me  of  being 
sectional  if  you  want  to,  but  if  I  am 
guilty  of  that  I  willingly  stand  accused, 
because  I  am  voting  to  protect  those 
dairymen  in  the  Northeast.  There  are 
1,000,000  of  them.  Nearly-one  third  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country  come 
from  the  Northeast  and  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  I  would  consider  myself  lack¬ 
ing  in  responsibility  to  the  people  of  my 
section  of  the  country  if  I  were  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

The  dairy  people  of  our  milk  shed 
have  the  responsibility  of  supplying  the 
populations  of  the  great  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  all 
the  up-State  New  York  cities,  as  well 
as  everywhere  else  in  the  Northeast 
where  dairy  products  are  used.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  has  need  of  them. 
We  have  the  responsibility  of  supplying 
those  people  with  the  necessit’es  of  life, 
the  staff  of  life,  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  We  cannot  go  back  on  that 
responsibility,  we  cannot  go  back  for 
one  instant  on  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  they  are  supplied  with  those  vital 
necessities  and  foods  of  life. 

I  am  not  going  to  challenge  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  oleo  as  a  food.  The  very  fact 
that  I  opposed  the  tax  on  oleo  last  year 
when  many  others  were  for  it  is  indica¬ 
tion  enough  that  I  concede  that  oleo  is 
a  food.  I  am  against  a  tax  on  any  food 
because  it  is  a  tax  on  the  poor  man’s 
pocketbook.  He  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  carry  such  a  tax. 

I  am  going  to  leave  this  thought  with 
you.  There  is  a  popular  report  running 
throughout  the  country  today  that  the 
oleo  barons  are  going  to  grab  and  absorb 
the  difference  in  the  tax  on  oleo  when 
we  repeal  it  today.  I  hope  the  country 
will  rise  up  to  protest  if  that  ever 
happens. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  O’Sullivan], 


Mr.  O’SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  say  or  to  do  very 
much  in  4  minutes  but  I  shall  make  a  try. 
At  the  outset,  may  I  say  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Granger  bill,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
it  even  though  I  am  mindful  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Democratic  platfoi-m  under 
the  subject,  Agriculture,  the  salient  parts 
of  which  are  as  follows: 

Pledges  its  efforts  to  maintain  continued 
farm  prosperity.  •  *  *  Favors  repeal  of 

taxes  on  oleomargarine. 

These  two  platform  planks  are  incon¬ 
sistencies  if  you  pass  the  Poage  bill.  You 
cannot  work  to  maintain  continued  farm 
prosperity  if  you  dish  out  to  the  two 
and  one-half  million  dairy  farmers  what 
is  contemplated  by  the  Poage  bill.  But 
you  can  adhere  to  this  platform  b,y  re¬ 
pealing  the  tax  and  helping  these  dairy 
farmers.  You  do  not  have  to  do  any 
more  than  what  the  platform  requires. 
I  have  always  observed  that  when  people 
try  to  do  more  than  they  are  required  to 
do — more  than  they  are  pledged  to  do — 
they  always  get  in  trouble. 

I  consider  that  I  am  a  good  Democrat 
and  I  am  bound  by  this  Democratic  plat¬ 
form,  but  I  am  not  bound  by  what  the 
majority  leader  or  anybody  else  says  be¬ 
yond  what  is  contained  in  that  platform. 
We  are  all  out  on  open,  common  ground 
as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned  about 
trying  to  make  to  oleo  an  outright  gift 
of  the  color  yellow  which  from  the  very 
first  days  of  creation  belonged  to  butter. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  color 
yellow  and  it  is  urged  that  butter  cannot 
appropriate  it  exclusively.  I  would  like 
to  cite  something  concerning  what  Lever 
Bros,  have  accomplished  by  way  of 
appropriating  a  color — the  color  red.  I 
shall  quote  from  this  document  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  They  are 
talking  about  Lever  Bros.’  great  lawsuit 
where  they  sought  to  appropriate  ex¬ 
clusively  the  color  red.  This  document 
states  that  it  is  reported  in  Fortune 
magazine,  in  the  November  1940,  edition, 
at  page  98,  that  Lever  Bros,  had  a  big 
lawsuit  involving  Lifebuoy  soap,  and  that 
after  about  10  years  of  legal  battles, 
the  courts  ruled  that  Lever  Bros,  and 
Lever  Bros  alone  was  entitled  to  make  a 
cake  of  health  soap,  colored  red. 

Lever  Bros,  had  the  court  sustain  their 
right  to  have  the  only  red  toilet  soap  on 
the  market. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Yellow  Cab  companies  have  the 
sole  and  only  right  to  use  the  color  yellow 
on  their  cabs.  I  had  a  legal  experience 
along  that  line  myself.  In  that  lawsuit 
I  thought  it  was  ridiculous  for  a  firm  to 
take  one  of  the  colors  and  appropriate 
it  exclusively  for  themselves.  By  a  judg¬ 
ment  rendered  by  a  court  of  equity  I 
found  out  that  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  has 
the  sole  right  to  use  the  color  yellow  on 
their  cabs.  This  view  was  supported  by 
dozens  of  court  decisions  in  the  United 
States. 

You  know,  I  am  awfully  afraid  that 
there  is  a  Britisher  concealed  in  this 
legislative  woodpile  some  place.  I  am 
sure  that  Lever  Bros,  has  been  carefully 
concealed  behind  all  this  propaganda  for 
oleomargarine.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  flooded  with  oleo¬ 
margarine  letters  from  my  district.  I 
kept  the  letters  and  the  envelopes  and 
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compared  them.  They  were  all  written 
on  the  same  typewriter  and  had  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  letters  of  the  same 
stenographer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  two 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O’SULLIVAN.  They  all  had  the 
same  watermarks.  I  sent  them  all  back 
to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  had  them  checked. 
I  found  out  after  a  check  had  been  made 
in  my  district  that  almost  all  of  them 
were  put  out  by  a  big  national  food  con¬ 
cern,  and  that  they  were  signed  by  em¬ 
ployees  and  friends  of  this  big  national 
food  concern.  Of  course,  I  gave  that 
story  out  to  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
and  this  propaganda  was  blasted  into 
silence.  Would  you  believe  it?  I  never 
received  another  such  letter.  These 
trapped  propagandists  did  not  even  have 
enough  sense  to  do  what  a  bunch  of 
criminals  would  have  had  sense  enough 
to  do  when  a  great  number  of  the  gang 
are  locked  up.  Everyone  knows  that  for 
purely  self-defense  reasons  all  crime 
should  not  cease,  but  should  continue 
at  a  greater  tempo  than  before,  because, 
if  it  ceases,  then  the  police  would  know 
that  they  had  everybody  in  jail  who  was 
connected  with  that  particular  type  of 
crime.  These  fellows  ceased  their  prop¬ 
aganda  and  I  know  why  they  ceased. 
The  whole  gang  had  been  caught  in  one 
fell  sweep. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  finish  these  re¬ 
marks,  but  I  have  taken  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  some  notes  about  Lever  Bros,  and 
Unilever,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  and 
practically  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  have  set  out  in  these  notes  the  size  of 
this  gigantic  and  mysterious  concern; 
their  terrific  sales;  how  they  penetrated 
into  the  United  States  and  have  prac¬ 
tically  taken  over  the  soap  industry; 
how  they  have  recently  bought,  for  $16,- 
000,000,  Jelke,  the  largest  oleomargarine 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
which  concern  is  located  in  Chicago.  I 
call  attention  also  that  in  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  of  February  1948  it  is  stated  that 
they — Lever  Bros.,  and  so  forth — only 
intend  to  take  75  percent  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  they  engage  in,  when  General  Mo¬ 
tors  only  intends  to  take  43  percent  of 
the  business  they  engage  in.  I  point  out 
further  a  good  many  other  things  which 
will  be  important  reading,  perhaps,  if 
you  are  interested  in  this  Lever  Bros., 
and  so  forth,  venture,  and  really  want 
to  find  out  what  malefactor  is  hiding  in 
this  legislative  woodpile. 

I  then  conclude  my  remarks  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  personal  tribute  to  Lever  Bros,  and 
Unilever,  Ltd.,  which  I  wish  you  would 
read.  It  is  not  original.  I  just  took 
another  man’s  language  and  applied  it 
to  the  particular  case. 

SrZE  AND  MYSTERY 

The  great  international  vegetable  oil 
and  oleomargarine  cartel  of  Lever  Bros, 
and  Unilever,  Ltd.,  is  admittedly  by  far 
the  world’s  greatest  producer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  materials  used  in  oleo¬ 
margarine,  in  soap,  and  also  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  themselves.  Very  little 
published  information  is  available  on  the 
scope  of  the  operations  of  this  great  car¬ 
tel  or  of  its  sales  and  finances. 


A  cloud  of  mystery  has  shrouded  all  of 
its  operations.  What  the  world  does 
know  was  learned  only  when  some  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  probed  into  its  secrets  or 
when  a  magazine  like  Fortune  runs  a 
series  of  articles  as  it  did  in  December 
1947  and  January  and  February  of  1948. 

Fortune  reports  the  basic  reason  for 
putting  the  great  British  and  Belgian  oil 
and  soap  combines  together  many  years 
ago  was  to  form  a  cartel  that  could  con¬ 
trol  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
world’s  output  of  all  fats  and  oils. 

Since  the  formation  the  cartel  has 
grown  rapidly.  Fortune  reports  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1949  that  Unilever’s  United  Afri¬ 
can,  Ltd.,  was  the  world’s  largest  trading 
enterprise.  That  company  raised 
$6,000,000  worth  of  vegetable  oil  in  1946 
alone. 

How  many  natives  employed  as  labor¬ 
ers  at  slave  labor  rates  produced  the  veg¬ 
etable  oil  this  great  British  combine  sells 
each  year  is  a  mystery.  Fortune  reports 
that  the  subsidiary  operating  in  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo  employs  40,000  natives,  who 
produce  37,000  tons  of  palm  kernel  oil — 
ideal  for  oleo — in  a  single  year. 

DOLLAR  SALES 

Fortune  presents  its  estimate  of  Uni¬ 
lever  sales  of  oils,  fats,  and  oleo  in  the 
year  1946,  as  follows: 


Fats  and  oils _ $382,  262,  000 

Oleo  and  edible  oils _  216,  621, 000 

Soap _  231,  000,  000 


These  huge  totals,  which  were  for  the 
year  1946,  give  no  indication  as  to  the  far 
larger  current  sales  of  this  cartel.  Yet 
they  dwarf  the  comparable  totals  for  oleo 
producers  in  this  country  as  far  as  avail¬ 
able  information  indicates. 

LEVER  BROS.  PENETRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Because  Lever  Bros.  Co.  carefully 
cloaks  its  activities  of  its  oils  and  oleo 
producing  units  in  this  country  under 
every  legal  veil  available,  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  show  exactly  the  extent  to  which 
Lever  Bros,  has  penetrated  in  the  United 
States. 

Fortune  reported  that  Lever’s  Ameri¬ 
can  sales  in  1946  were  45,000,000  English 
pounds,  roughly  $200,000,000.  Since  1946 
Lever  Bros.’  sales  have  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  most  significant  recent 
development  is  Lever  Bros.’  purchase  of 
the  major  American  oleo  producer,  Jelke. 
Jelke’s  sales  are  increasing,  too,  and  cur¬ 
rent  trade  reports  indicate  that  this 
Lever  Bros,  subsidiary  is  one  of  the  five 
or  six  largest  American  producers  of  oleo. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  Lever  Bros,  may  hold  in¬ 
terest  in  other  oleomargarine  concerns 
nor  do  we  know  the  number  of  vegetable 
oil  processing  units  it  controls  directly  or 
indirectly  in  this  country. 

SYNTHETIC  PROTEINS 

Fortune  also  reports  that  Lever  Bros, 
growth  in  recent  decades  is  based  on 
“the  fact  that  the  cow  and  pig  develop 
vegetable  matter  into  fat  inefficiently.” 
It  reports  how  Unilever  vast  research  and 
sales  resources  were  mobilized  to  com¬ 
plete  its  current  world  monopoly  of  oleo 
and  then  Fortune  says  the  Unilever’s  re¬ 
search  talents  are  now  concentrating  on 
synthetic  proteins. 

As  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  farmer,  I  re¬ 
sent  these  vast  conglomerations  of  capi¬ 


tal  and  chemistry  which  undertake  to  re¬ 
mold  Nature’s  handiwork  in  their  own 
synthetic  image.  If  these  men  have 
their  wish,  the  family-sized  farm  will  be 
doomed  as  a  way  of  life  in  this  country. 
The  self-reliant,  self-sufficient  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  dairy  farmer  is  not 
good  enough  for  these  cold-eyed  experts 
who  juggle  the  markets  of  whole  nations. 
They  want  to  reduce  everything  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  valves  and  faucets,  with  only  their 
own  hands  at  the  controls. 

Their  nightmare  of  a  vegetable  oil  mo¬ 
nopoly  would  wipe  out  the  dairy  cow  as 
a  producer  of  one-fourth  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  annually  in  this  Nation,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  soil-eroding  crops.  If  that  ever 
came  to  pass,  the  result  would  make  the 
dust  bowls  of  the  1930’s  look  like  the 
Garden  of  Eden  by  comparison. 

Promotion  of  dairy  farming  can  still 
save  our  fast- depleting  soil  resources. 
Every  soil  expert  pleads  for  more  grass, 
more  dairying,  more  manure. 

But  the  chemists  of  the  oleo  trust  will 
hasten  the  wreckage  of  our  land.  Not 
only  will  these  cartels  and  trusts  ruin  our 
soil-conserving  dairy  farmers — they  will 
foster  and  encourage  the  crops  that 
work  havoc  with  the  land  and  provoke 
erosion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  trend  must  be 
stopped  before  it  brings  to  an  end  a  live¬ 
stock  economy  that  is  one  of  the  proudest 
boasts  of  American  agriculture,  and 
tears  down  a  system  of  food  supply  that 
has  made  our  people  the  best-fed  on 
earth.  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  sur¬ 
render  our  centuries  of  gain  for  the  profit 
of  a  few  men  in  the  financial  districts 
of  London  and  New  York.  The  livelihood 
of  2,500,000  dairy  farmers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  is  more  important  than  the  sales 
of  28  oleomargarine  manufacturers,  5  of 
whom  control  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  production  in  this  country. 

The  bills  contrived  by  the  oleo  cartel 
and  the  oleo  trust  would  hit  my  own 
State  of  Nebraska  a  deadly  body  blow. 
Cows  are  milked  on  five  out  of  six  Ne¬ 
braska  farms.  Livestock  and  dairying 
combined  rank  as  our  first  industry. 

Available  reports  show  that  there  are 
more  than  78,000  farms  in  Nebraska  sell¬ 
ing  farm  separated  cream.  These  farm¬ 
ers  have  a  direct  cash  interest  in  this  leg¬ 
islation  being  considered  here  today. 
They  want  the  Congress  to  vote  for  their 
farms  and  not  for  Lever  Bros,  and  the 
great  oleo  trust  in  this  country.  If  you 
depress  butter  prices  by  selling  out  to  the 
oleo  interest,  five  out  of  six  Nebraska 
farmers  will  feel  it  and  will  tell  you  about 
it.  They  receive  practically  nothing  from 
the  sale  of  oleo  materials  and  will  not  be 
helped  if  oleo  sales  trebled  and  quad¬ 
rupled. 

The  entire  Nation  owes  our  Nebraska 
dairy  and  livestock  farmers  a  vote  of 
gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  to¬ 
ward  correcting  the  soil  damage  of  the 
dust-bowl  era.  Encourage  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  protect  our  soil.  Do  not  force 
them  to  sell  their  cattle  and  go  back  to 
soil-depleting  practices. 

A  great  man  once  said:  “The  ancients 
had  a  saying  that  those  who  cross  the 
sea  change  their  sky,  but  not  their  mind.” 
No  man  can  escape  from  himself  and  no 
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business  can  escape  from  itself.  The 
companionship  is  inseparable. 

It  has  been  said  by  good  authority  that 
the  Britisher  in  this  political  woodpile 
is  Lever  Bros,  and  Unilever,  Ltd.  My 
investigations  bear  out  that  statement 
and  in  conclusion  I  want  to  pay  my  re¬ 
spects  to  this  concerning  by  borrowing 
some  of  the  language  of  the  great  Kansas 
Senator,  John  J.  Ingalls,  reapplied  by 
me  to  fit  the  occasion.  This  business  in¬ 
stitution  lacks  all  of  negative  virtues  of 
barbarism.  It  is  one  of  the  fallen  angels 
of  big  business.  To  it  duplicity  is  amuse¬ 
ment,  crowding  others  out  of  business  a 
recreation,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  its 
competitors  a  pastime.  They  pursue 
from  purpose  every  object  that  should 
be  shunned  by  instinct.  It  has  the  feroc¬ 
ity  of  a  wolf,  the  venom  of  the  adder,  and 
the  cowardice  of  a  slave.  The  contem¬ 
plation  of  its  business  deeds  would  con¬ 
vince  the  optimist  that  any  system  of 
morals  would  be  imperfect  that  did  not 
include  a  hell  of  the  very  largest  dimen¬ 
sions.  Its  continued  existence  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  reproach  to  the  New  Testament,  to 
the  doctrines  of  every  apostle,  to  the 
creed  of  every  church,  and  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  American  economy.  In  the 
business  and  political  pharmacy  of 
America  it  appears  that  we  can  find  no 
antidote  for  this  deadly  poison. 

(Mr.  O’SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no 
accident  that  repeal  of  margarine  re¬ 
strictions  has  called  forth  probably  as 
many  or  more  bills  in  this  Congress  and 
the  last  as  any  other  subject.  I  trust  the 
Congress  will  act  now  to  bring  about 
such  repeal  for  the  reasons  that  I  shall 
set  forth.  My  aim  is  the  removal  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  restrictions  on  a  pure  food 
product  that  has  been  too  long  hampered 
by  Government  edict  in  the  supposed  in¬ 
terest  of  another  product. 

Last  year  the  sale  of  yellow  margarine 
became  legalized  in  Maryland.  In  my 
opinion,  the  action  was  long  overdue; 
but  Maryland  now  has  yellow  margarine. 
What  are  the  results?  None  of  the  dire 
things  that  some  threatened  would  hap¬ 
pen,  have  happened.  Our  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  as  strong  in  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  as  ever.  Our  housewives  are  buy¬ 
ing  butter  as  freely  as  they  bought  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  our  farmers  are  selling  butter- 
fat  as  freely  as  before.  Our  consumers 
are  using  yellow  margarine  and  nothing 
disastrous  has  happened  or  is  likely  to 
happen.  But  they  find  they  are  taxed 
when  they  buy  yellow  margarine.  They 
find  it  is  not  as  available  at  food  stores 
as  they  would  expect  it  to  be.  And  they 
demand  that  this  Federal  tax  and  re¬ 
strictions  go  the  way  of  the  old  State 
law. 

I  also  find  that  30  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  are  in  the  same  spot. 
State  after  State  has  been  busy  in  recent 
years  repealing  and  modifying  anti¬ 
margarine  restrictions.  This  is  right 
and  proper.  It  is  the  exercise  of  States’ 
rights — a  most  vital  and  fundamental 
principle  in  our  democracy  and  constitu¬ 


tional  government.  A  majority  of  States 
has  exercised  this  right  in  making  yellow 
margarine  available  to  their  people.  Yet, 
gentlemen,  it  is  seriously  proposed  that 
Congress  approve  legislation  that  would 
absolutely  prohibit  yellow  margarine 
everywhere.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
overrule  in  the  most  arrogant  way,  and 
in  the  known  interest  of  a  product  de¬ 
manding  special  privilege,  the  freedom 
consumers  enjoy  in  30  States  to  choose 
between  yellow-colored  margarine  and 
yellow-colored  butter. 

Seriously,  can  you  gentlemen  imagine 
the  effect  if  the  margarine  mixing  bowl 
is  legislated  right  on  the  backs  of  the 
housewives  of  those  States — not  to  speak 
of  those  other  States  in  several  of  which 
strong  movements  exist  to  abolish  re¬ 
strictions  on  yellow  margarine  once  and 
for  all?  I  can.  I  know  that  in  Mary¬ 
land  the  reaction  would  be  instantaneous 
and  extreme. 

Actually,  it  goes  much  further.  The 
housewives  in  Maryland  and  in  those 
other  States  that  have  repealed  their 
outworn  restrictions  on  yellow  marga¬ 
rine  have  come  right  up  against  the 
present  Federal  law  that  taxes  and  re¬ 
stricts  this  product.  Far  from  antici¬ 
pating  a  return  to  the  mixing  bowl,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  these  ladies  are  firmly  expecting 
a  repeal  of  the  discriminatory  taxes  in 
the  Federal  law.  In  Maryland,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  they  have  thrown  out  the  ban  on 
yellow  margarine.  Since  then,  they 
have  been  confronted  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  yellow, 
and  the  attendant  restrictions.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  very  plain.  The  demand 
for  repeal  of  antimargarine  legislation 
has  not  died  down.  Decidedly  not.  It 
has  grown  and  grown.  And,  gentlemen, 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  continue  to 
flourish  and  nothing  will  make  it  flourish 
more  than  Federal  legislation  to  outlaw 
yellow  margarine. 

The  consumers  of  this  great  and  rich 
country  are  not  fools.  They  are  using 
margarine  because  they  like  it  and  need 
it.  They  know,  better  than  ever  before, 
the  real  reason  why  the  Federal  antimar¬ 
garine  law  still  exists.  They  know  that 
the  butter  interest,  and  that  interest 
alone,  has  worked  and  worked  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  notorious  monopoly.  The 
testimony  presented  before  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  and  this  Congress  amply 
shows  that.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  issue 
of  special  privilege  that  is  so  well  known 
to  our  people  today.  The  butter  lobby 
is  the  complaint  of  everyone  who  mixes 
coloring  into  margarine.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  dairy  industry  has  at¬ 
tracted  such  widespread  hostility  in  the 
minds  of  its  customers  but  the  fact  is 
undeniable. 

If  you  will  review  all  that  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  before  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  and  Congress,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  no  new  basic  argument 
has  been  advanced  for  the  retention  of 
any  restrictions  on  margarine.  The 
same  arguments  that  for  years  have  been 
set  forth  to  keep  taxes  and  restrictions 
are  now  being  turned  around  to  prohibit 
yellow  margarine.  The  case  for  special 
protection  for  butter  is  no  better  than 
last  year  or  other  years,  even  though  that 
case  has  been  presented  differently. 


I  submit  that  the  real  testimony  on 
this  subject  should  come  not  from  one 
certain  group  or  another  but  from  the 
group  we  are  bound  to  remember.  It 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  who  walks 
into  the  store  and  asks  herself :  “I  can 
buy  all  food  products  in  the  form  and 
color  I  desire  them.  The  food  indus¬ 
try  competes  to  give  me  foad  products 
as  I  want  them.  Why  is  margarine  the 
exception;  why  must  I  color  my  own 
margarine?”  She  shortly  finds,  if  she 
has  not  already  found,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  interest,  the  butter  interest,  has 
sought  to  deny  her  yellow  margarine. 
When  she  asks  why,  she  is  solemnly  told 
that  if  yellow  margarine  is  not  restricted, 
she  will  be  deceived  and  defrauded.  But 
evidence  on  scores  of  pages  of  committee 
testimony  refutes  this  tale.  Practically 
all  margarine  is  sold  fully  packaged  and 
labeled — more  fully  labeled  than  butter 
in  the  matter  of  coloring — over  the  gro¬ 
cery  counter.  Here  is  not  deception,  but 
but  just  plain,  normal  food  sale.  A  small 
amount  of  margarine  is  sold  through  eat¬ 
ing  places. 

The  basic  purpose  of  restrictions  on 
margarine  is  to  deprive.  There  is  a  phi¬ 
losophy  behind  the  antimargarine  argu¬ 
ments  that  is  un-American.  This  is  the 
philosophy  that  one  industry  is  entitled 
to  special  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  deprivation  of  all  others  and 
all  consumers.  It  has  been  said  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  hearings  that  this  is 
purely  an  economic  controversy.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  altogether  true,  in 
my  opinion,  although  the  proposal  to  ban 
yellow  margarine  makes  it  seem  so.  This 
is  a  controversy  that  invokes  principle, 
the  principle  of  no  special  privilege.  But 
in  another  sense,  it  is  truly  economic. 
It  is  a  thing  that  involves  not  only  mar¬ 
garine  consumers  but  butter  consumers — 
more  often  than  not,  probably  the  same 
persons. 

It  behooves  the  dairy  industry  to  re¬ 
gard  consumers  as  partners,  not  as  a  crop 
to  be  harvested.  For  whom  are  we  pri¬ 
marily  speaking?  The  great  dairy  cor¬ 
porations?  The  butter  lobby?  Let  us 
here  make  sure  that  we  do  not  put  our¬ 
selves  in  the  unenviable  position,  in 
which  I  fear  much  of  the  dairy  industry 
now  stands  on  account  of  antimargarine 
activities,  of  saying  to  the  American 
housewife,  “You  are  a  crop  to  be  har¬ 
vested  by  the  butter  industry.” 

Gentlemen,  the  evidence  is  before  you. 
It  is  not  new.  It  is  a  tale  twice  told; 
we  know  it  well.  No  real  proof  has  been 
made  that  the  butter  industry  is  entitled 
to  restrict  margarine.  Much  real  proof 
is  available  as  to  the  demand  for  yellow 
margarine.  Let  us  today  repeal  Federal 
margarine  restrictions — it  is  high  time — 
and  go  on  to  the  many  other  things  that 
have  a  valid  claim  on  our  time  and  at¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

(Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  granted  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  there  is  no  quorum  present. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-six 
members  are  present;  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  60] 


Bates,  Mass. 

Irving 

Polk 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Jacobs 

Poulson 

Bland 

Jenison 

Powell 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Jennings 

Reed,  Ill. 

Bosone 

Judd 

Regan 

Boykin 

Kearney 

Rivers 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Kearns 

Sabath 

Bui  winkle 

Kelley 

Sheppard 

Burke 

Keogh 

Sikes 

Coudert 

Klrwan 

Smith,  Ohio 

Cox 

Lesinskl 

Somers 

Dawson 

Lyle 

Staggers 

DeGraffenried 

Lynch 

Stanley 

Dingell 

McSweeney 

Stefan 

Durham 

Macy 

Stlgler 

Fellows 

Merrow 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Fogarty 

Morrison 

Wadsworth 

Gilmer 

Morton 

Walsh 

Gossett 

Murphy 

Welch,  Mo. 

Harris 

Noland 

Whitaker 

Hart 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

White,  Idaho 

Hebert 

Pfeifer, 

Woodhouse 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Joseph  L. 

Woodruff 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Whittington,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.  R.  2023,  and  finding  itself  with¬ 
out  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  360  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

(Mr.  WHITE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  favor  the  Granger  bill,  H.  R. 
2023,  repealing  the  tax  and  license  fees 
on  oleomargarine,  but  prohibiting  the 
transportation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
yellow  margarine  in  interstate  commerce. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
for  the  fine  job  that  he  has  done,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andre- 
sen],  who  is  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  State  of  Washington,  during  re¬ 
cent  session  of  the  legislature,  enacted  al¬ 
most  identical  legislation  to  that  which  is 
now  before  the  House,  except  it  was 
limited  to  intrastate  business.  The  State 
senate  unanimously  approved  the  bill, 
and  the  State  house  of  representatives 
by  a  vote  of  95  to  2. 

The  oleomargarine  interests  have  long 
been  asking  for  removal  of  taxes  and 
sales  restrictions  on  their  product,  which 
they  have  characterized  as  discrimina¬ 
tory.  They  have  maintained  that  no 
food  product  should  be  taxed,  and  that 
low-income  groups  are  penalized  by  such 
taxation. 

Leading  dairy  and  farm  organizations 
have  freely  conceded  this  point  in  at 
least  three  important  annual  conven¬ 
tions,  and  in  literally  hundreds  of  State 
and  regional  meetings.  However,  since 
the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  control, 
they  have  asked  that  some  other  regula¬ 
tion  be  applied  to  prevent  widespread 
consumer  fraud  and  deception  in  the 


passing  of  colored  oleo  as  butter,  at  but¬ 
ter  prices. 

This  new  dairy  policy  toward  oleomar¬ 
garine,  freely  adopted  by  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  farmers  in  local  meetings 
and  recommended  to  this  Congress  by 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
organizations  involved,  calls  for  a  ban  on 
the  factory-coloration  of  oleomargarine 
in  semblance  of  butter.  This  request 
seems  completely  reasonable  to  me,  and 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  incorporated 
into  any  new  oleo  legislation  that  is 
passed. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  means  must  be 
found  to  protect  both  consumer  and 
farmer,  who  would  suffer  alike  from  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  yellow  oleo.  The 
consumer  risks  the  possibility  of  outright 
fraud  from  unscrupulous  dealers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  further  reduction  in  our 
supplies  of  milk,  meat,  and  similar  dairy 
products,  on  the  other.  Both  of  these 
threats  endanger  equally  the  consumer’s 
pocketbook  and  the  national  welfare. 

The  dairy  farmer  stands  to  lose, 
through  unrestricted  sale  of  yellow  oleo, 
certain  vital  outlets  for  surplus  milk. 
Cows  produce  more  milk  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  while  consumption  remains 
about  the  same.  If  we  are  to  have  year- 
around  supplies  of  milk,  we  are  bound  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  milk 
from  time  to  time.  Last  year  26.9  per¬ 
cent  of  all  milk  produced  went  into  but¬ 
ter,  which  is  properly  called  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  demands  of  the  oleo  interests  that 
they  be  allowed  to  impair  this  outlet  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  another  attack 
on  small  business  by  big  business.  Un¬ 
less  this  Congress  is  prepared  to  reverse 
our  long  tradition  of  encouraging  small- 
business  men,  it  cannot  logically  sponsor 
the  subjection  of  2,500,000  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  selfish  aims  of  a  mere  28  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers. 

Milk  is  produced  on  three  out  of  four 
American  farms  and  provides  the  largest 
single  source  of  cash  farm  income.  The 
dairy  industry  supplies  more  than  a 
quarter  of  all  food  consumed  annually 
in  this  country,  and  is  an  important 
mainstay  of  the  family-sized  farm  in 
every  one  of  our  48  States. 

The  oleomargarine  industry,  on  the 
other  hand,  displays  a  regrettable  tend¬ 
ency  toward  concentration,  with  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  only 
five  giant  corporations.  The  volume  of 
oleo  business  has  almost  tripled  since 
1941  without  the  help  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  give  its  monopolistic 
leaders  the  unrestricted  right  to  imitate 
butter’s  naturally  yellow  color.  I  see  no 
need  for  giving  them  further  advantages 
over  the  farmer,  to  whom  butter  markets 
are  an  absolute  necessity. 

No  one  wants  to  deprive  consumers  of 
oleomargarine,  and  the  bill  I  favor  would 
make  it  freely  available  to  every  house¬ 
wife  in  its  most  economical,  uncolored 
form.  However,  oleo  should  be  sold  for 
what  it  is  and  not  in  imitation  of  butter. 
In  that  way  the  farmer  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  unfair  competition  from 
a  substitute  product,  and  we  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  supplies  of  milk  and 
meat  that  have  made  this  country  the 
best-fed  nation  on  earth. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  notice  that  H.  R. 
2023  has  had  its  declaration  of  policy 
stricken  from  it.  In  that  declaration  of 
policy  it,  in  substance,  attempts  to  set 
forth  the  danger  of  sending  oleomarga¬ 
rine  in  interstate  commerce.  I  wonder 
what  comment  the  gentleman  has  to 
make  about  the  analogous  situation  that 
exists  with  reference  to  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  one  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  at¬ 
tempted  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  liquor  within  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  I 
think  the  answer  to  the  gentleman’s 
question  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  amendment  the  action  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  directed  to  intrastate  prohibi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  interstate.  This  is 
limited  entirely  to  interstate  commerce, 
and  I  think  it  is  constitutional.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  pro¬ 
hibit  transportation  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  colored  oleomargarine  on  the 
basis  of  fraud  and  the  confusion  that 
might  exist  in  the  minds  of  prospective 
purchasers.  I  think  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory,  the  hearings,  and  so  on,  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  fact  that  such  is  the  intent 
of  the  Congress.  It  may  be  helpful  to 
have  that  declaration  of  policy  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  the  State  governments  are 
capable  of  exercising  their  own  police 
power  to  protect  their  own  citizens? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  There 
is  no  infringement  upon  the  police  power 
of  the  States  in  this  bill.  This  bill  gives 
to  the  Federal  Government  a  right  which 
it  always  has  had,  namely,  Federal  police 
power  in  the  movement  of  goods  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  since  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  who  favors  the  re¬ 
peal  of  this  unfair  and  discriminatory 
legislation,  restricting  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  in  his  desire  to  be  fair,  has 
permitted  those  who  are  supporting  the 
butter  lobby  to  usurp  approximately 
three-quarters  of  the  time  allowed  in 
general  debate  on  this  bill,  thereby  pre¬ 
cluding  many  of  us  who  favor  the  fair 
and  unrestricted  sale  of  oleomargarine 
from  expressing  our  views  on  the  floor, 
I  hereby  respectfully  request  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  for  approximately  2*4  hours  I  have 
listened  to  the  general  debate  on  the 
bills  which  seek  to  eliminate  the  unfair 
and  discriminatory  legislation  which  has 
attempted  to  prohibit  and  restrict  the 
sale  of  one  of  America’s  most  popular 
nutritious  foods.  In  the  debate  here  this 
afternoon,  we  have  listened  to  the  preju¬ 
diced  remarks  of  those  who  seek  to  favor 
one  or  the  other  of  two  great  industries. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  heard  little 
said  about  the  principles  involved  in  this 
legislation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  too  little 
importance  has  been  attached  to  what  I 
believe  has  been  the  paramount  issue  in 
this  question.  After  more  than  a  half 
century  the  butter  lobby,  realizing  that 
it  is  fighting  a  losing  battle,  has  finally 
agreed  that  all  Federal  taxes  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  should  be  removed,  or  more 
correctly  stated,  the  butter  lobby  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  lead  the  people  to  believe 
that  it  favors  the  elimination  of  taxes  on 
oleomargarine,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  impose  even  more  discriminatory 
legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  yellow 
margarine  in  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

To  me  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Granger-Andresen  bill,  H.  R.  2023,  as  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  where  the  butter  lobby  apparently 
enjoys  a  majority  with  a  one-vote  mar¬ 
gin,  is  evidence  that  the  butter  people 
know  when  they  are  licked  and  are  now 
seeking  a  compromise. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  people, 
particularly  the  American  housewives, 
are  not  interested  in  a  compromise,  and 
I  feel  that  now  is  the  time,  and  here  is 
the  place,  to  settle  this  issue  once  and 
for  all  on  a  basis  that  will  leave  no 
grounds  for  any  misunderstanding.  I 
believe  that  the  following  editorial  taken 
from  the  March  8,  1949,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  sets  forth  most  clearly  the 
issue  which  is  confronting  Congress  to¬ 
day,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  including 
the  editorial  at  this  time: 

NO  MARGARINE  COMPROMISE 

Ever  since  Congress  failed  last  year,  in 
the  rush  of  other  business  and  election-year 
politics,  to  complete  action  on  a  repealer 
of  taxes  on  margarine,  the  butter  lobby  has 
been  busy  dreaming  up  new  strategy.  Last 
fall  it  thought  of  the  device  of  an  outright 
prohibition  against  the  making  of  yellow 
margarine.  To  this  it  has  added  the  churn¬ 
ing  up  of  dire  threats  on  what  would  happen 
if  margarine  were  put  on  an  equal  competi¬ 
tive  basis  with  butter,  free  of  discriminatory 
taxes.  We  are  told  that  communism  would 
Increase  in  the  United  States,  that  farm 
lands  would  be  depleted  more  rapidly,  that 
new  dust  bowls  would  be  created,  that  the 
cow  population  would  be  decreased. 

It  is  evident  that  the  butter  lobby  is  fight¬ 
ing  a  losing  battle.  But  it  lost  that  battle 
first  on  the  housewife’s  market  list.  Mar¬ 
garine  has  been  accepted  by  the  American 
household  as  an  acceptable,  nutritious  food 
that  could  be  bought  at  a  price  considerably 
below  that  charged  for  butter.  The  declin¬ 
ing  tonnage  of  butter  production  and  the 
increasing  tonnage  of  margarine  production 
through  the  years  tell  the  story.  As  long  as 
the  butter  producer  cannot  meet  the  price 
competition  of  wholesome  margarine,  mar¬ 
garine  will  continue  to  sell  in  large  quan¬ 
tity.  The  heavy  discriminatory  tax  on  col¬ 
ored  margarine  has  not  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  greater  use  of  uncolored  mar¬ 
garine,  and  neither  will  an  unfair  prohibi¬ 


tion  against  coloring  margarine  at' the  plant, 
which  the  butter  lobby  now  proposes  in  a 
compromise  last-ditch  fight  in  which  they 
have  at  last  conceded  failure  on  the  unfair 
tax. 

The  public  wants  its  margarine  colored 
yellow.  The  butter  producers  themselves 
use  artificial  coloring,  at  least  at  certain 
seasons,  to  make  the  appearance  of  their 
product  more  attractive.  The  housewife  1b 
entitled  to  emancipation  from  the  chore  of 
coloring  her  own  margarine  in  the  kitchen. 
Enact  whatever  law  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  consumer,  in  store  or  restaurant,  from 
being  deceived  as  to  what  he  is  buying.  If 
the  decline  of  butter  consumption  affects 
the  public  welfare  through  unduly  depress¬ 
ing  the  dairy  farmer’s  income,  then  let  us 
attack  that  problem  directly  through  gen¬ 
eral  legislation.  But  let  Congress,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle,  make  a  clean  break  from  its 
long-time  servitude  to  the  butter  lobby. 

Why  does  margarine  exist  at  all?  Be¬ 
cause  it  offers  a  needed  food  at  equal  or 
lower  cost.  That  is  a  fundamental  suc¬ 
cess  principle  in  our  economic  system. 
Why  has  margarine  steadily  increased  in 
consumer  favor  and  become  an  indis¬ 
pensation  item  of  the  American  diet — de¬ 
spite  the  restrictions  the  butter  industry 
has  mistakenly  tried  to  heap  on  its  legiti¬ 
mate  competitor?  Because  margarine  is 
a  pure-food  product — economical  and 
nutritious.  The  dairy  industry  should 
take  a  longer  look  into  its  own  yard. 
Consumers  are  doing  so — and  I  may  say 
that  nothing  has  so  stirred  up  interest  in 
what  the  dairy  industry  is  about,  than  the 
mounting  demand  for  repeal  of  mar¬ 
garine  restrictions. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  for  example,  milk 
was  milk — full  of  rich  smooth  cream  and 
accepted  as  such.  Milk  like  that  seems 
to  have  disappeared.  Instead,  your  bot¬ 
tle  of  what  is  called  whole  milk  today 
contains  a  prearranged  and  standardized 
amount  of  cream.  You  will  not  find  it 
coming  very  far  down  the  narrow  neck  of 
that  milk  bottle.  Even  certified  milk,  the 
best  grade,  requires  cream  content  of 
only  4  percent.  In  my  own  State  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  cream  content  vary  but 
they  are  not  over  this  figure,  yet  Missouri 
milk  in  1947  contained  an  average  of  4.3 
percent  butterfat. 

The  name  “whole  milk”  today  is  a 
legalized,  watered-down  myth,  like  the 
legalized  myth  of  nonfat  dry-milk  solids, 
by  which  pompous  torture  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  the  industry  really  means  dry  skim 
milk.  Obviously,  it  is  profitable  to  with¬ 
draw  part  of  the  cream  and  put  it  into 
butter.  Obviously,  it  is  even  more  profit¬ 
able  if  you  can  vote  taxes  on  butter’s 
competitor.  It  all  fits  into  a  pattern 
that,  together  with  the  fantastically 
complex  system  of  pricing  milk  products, 
drives  the  consumer  to  an  immediate  and 
natural  conclusion  that  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  out  to  get  her  and  that  the  well- 
heeled  antimargarine  propaganda  is  a 
concrete  demonstration  of  that  fact. 
When  she  learns  that  the  butter  interest 
alone  wants  margarine  prohibited;  when 
she  is  solemnly  told  that  butter  is  some¬ 
how  the  basis  for  fixing  prices  on  milk 
from  which  butterfat  has  been  re¬ 
moved — she  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
finding  vigorous  fault  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  dairy-industry  leaders  are  faced 
with  probably  the  worst  case  of  bad  in¬ 
dustry  public  relations  since  the  days  of 
the  trusts. 


It  has  been  interesting  to  me  to  note 
what  many  of  the  speakers  have  said  with 
reference  to  maintaining  dairy  herds  to 
provide  the  rich,  wholesome  milk  for  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  Yet,  today  we  find 
those  who  control  the  distribution  and 
who  fix  the  price  have  apparently  forgot¬ 
ten  the  basis  upon  which  they  base  their 
slogan  that  “milk  is  a  food.”  They  have 
continuously  and  consistently  robbed 
milk  of  much  of  its  food  value  in  their 
greedy  efforts  to  promote  the  sale  of  more 
butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  have  thereby  robbed  the  public 
of  what  it  has  a  right  to  expect  in  whole 
milk.  If  the  dairy  industry  wants  to  be 
fair,  it  will  spend  more  time,  effort,  and 
money  in  publicizing  the  value  of  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  whole  milk,  and 
refrain  from  forcing  the  public  to  rely  on 
skim  milk  with  its  low  butterfat  content. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  my  State 
and  I  think  the  practice  is  general 
throughout  the  Nation,  that  the  larger 
distributors  and  processors  of  milk  have 
entered  into  agreements  among  them¬ 
selves  to  fix  the  price  of  milk,  thereby 
robbing  not  only  the  consumer  but  the 
dairy  farmer  who  is  dependent  upon 
them  for  an  outlet  for  his  product. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  legislation 
here  today,  I  think  Congress  should  be 
guided  not  by  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  either  by  the  producers  of  butter  or 
oleomargarine,  but  should  vote  for  what 
is  fair  and  just  which  will  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  product 
of  their  preference  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  In  adopting  the  provisions  of  the 
Poage  bill,  I  think  we  will  go  a  long  way 
in  correcting  an  evil  which  has  existed 
for  more  than  a  half  century. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

.  (Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

[Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
yield  for  a  consent  request? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Sutton], 

(Mr.  SUTTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  like  to  support  the  Granger 
bill  for  I  have  many  dairy  people  in  my 
district,  and  there  are  many  dairy  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  State  of  Tennessee;  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  Granger  bill  protects 
the  dairyman  at  all,  nor  do  I  feel  that 
the  Granger  bill  protects  the  housewife 
at  all. 

Should  this  bill  be  amended  on  the  floor 
whereby  it  will  protect  the  dairyman 
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and  the  housewife  from  fraud  then  I 
will  support  it  100  percent.  In  its  present 
form  I  feel  that  it  protects  neither  the 
housewife  nor  the  dairyman.  I  hope  the 
House  will  correct  the  evils  of  this  bill, 
so  that  the  dairyman,  housewife,  and  the 
American  people  will  be  protected  and  in 
so  doing  I  believe  we  could  have  a  bill 
that  we  would  be  proud  to  present  to 
our  peoples. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  situation  in  the  House  this 
afternoon  must  be  mighty  interesting  to 
the  industrialists  of  the  country  and  the 
world:  To  see  the  farmers  of  one  section 
of  the  country  fighting  the  farmers  of 
the  other  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  any 
tax  on  food.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
never  yet  in  my  life  either  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  or  in  this  Congress  voted  for  a  sales 
tax;  unless  I  have  some  further  light  that 
I  do  not  have  now,  I  never  will.  I  want 
the  women  of  America  to  buy  this  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  cheaply  as  they  can  get  it, 
but  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poage 
bill  and  that  of  other  gentlemen  in  the 
South  who  are  interested  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  pre¬ 
venting  the  housewives  of  America  from 
buying  this  oleomargarine  at  the  right 
price,  because  all  it  will  do  will  be  to  bring 
profits  into  the  hands  of  those  who  man¬ 
ufacture  oleo.  Just  the  moment  they 
color  it  and  send  it  out  through  interstate 
commerce  into  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  the  price  of  that  stuff,  experience 
shows,  goes  up  from  what  it  is  actually 
worth  by  as  much  as  20  cents  a  pound, 
and  these  housewives  will  have  to  pay 
too  much  for  oleo  merely  because  it  is 
colored.  I  wonder  what  they  want  to 
color  it  for  anyway.  It  is  the  same  thing, 
is  it  not,  whether  it  is  colored  or  uncol¬ 
ored?  All  of  which  makes  me  think  of  a 
partner  I  had  in  the  law  business  at  one 
time.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and  he  was 
Governor  of  a  Republican  State  for  three 
terms  in  succession;  he  was  a  great  man; 
he  was  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  not  particular  about  anything, 
but  his  wife  was  fastidious.  She  said  to 
him  one  day:  “John,  the  fellow  that 
brings  that  milk  is  bringing  us  dirty 
milk.”  “Well,”  John  said,  “that  is  all 
right;  we  have  got  to  eat  so  much  dirt 
anyhow  in  our  lifetime.”  She  kept  dig¬ 
ging  after  him  until  finally  he  got 
aroused.  Mrs.  Burke  saw  the  milkman 
coming  and  she  said:  “John,  tell  him 
about  that  dirty  milk.”  So  John  met  him 
at  the  door  and  he  said:  “I  don’t  want  to 
make  you  feel  bad  or  discourage  you  in 
your  business,  but  if  you  bring  the  milk 
in  one  pail  and  the  cow  manure  in  the 
other  we  will  mix  it  ourselves.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  housewives 
can  buy  this  oleo,  take  it  home  and  mix 
it  with  yellow  coloring  matter  they  will 
get  a  cheap  product  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

I  am  willing  to  follow  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  good  Democrats  in  this 
House.  Just  because  you  voted  against 
me  two  or  three  times  the  other  day  does 
not  change  me  from  making  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  some  great  Demo¬ 


crats  left  in  this  House.  I  am  willing  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Granger],  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Christopher],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Chat¬ 
ham],  and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  O’Sullivan],  It  seems  to  me  they 
have  made  a  better  argument  on  this  bill 
than  I  could  make. 

In  North  Dakota  we  are  receiving  the 
full  blast  of  what  you  are  doing  in  sub¬ 
stituting  this  material,  as  our  dairy  herds 
shrunk  28  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 
You  are  selling  a  substitute.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  manufacturers  to  sell  a 
substitute  that  will  take  the  place  of  but¬ 
ter.  They  intend  to  capture  the  butter 
market  by  selling  a  substitute.  If  I  am 
in  this  Congress  next  time — I  do  not 
think  I  will  be  because  I  am  going  to  run 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  so  I  can 
control  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  Congress  passes 
the  Poage  bill  it  will  simply  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  a  chance  to  make  huge  profits  off 
the  housewives  of  this  country.  In  the 
Granger  bill  they  cannot  ship  that  stuff 
out  mixed.  They  have  to  ship  it  out  raw, 
just  the  way  it  is.  You  know  people  like 
to  be  fooled  and  I  think  that  will  fool 
a  lot  of  them.  It  looks  like  butter,  it 
tastes  like  butter,  and  you  say  it  is  better 
than  butter. 

If  I  am  here  2  years  from  now,  do  you 
know  what  we  will  be  doing?  We  will  be 
passing  a  law  to  substitute  synthetic  milk 
for  the  real  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Davies]. 

[Mr.  DAVIES  of  New  York  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  representing  one  of  the  northeast¬ 
ern  dairy  States,  it  became  necessary 
for  me,  reluctant  though  I  was  to  do  it, 
to  differ  with  my  colleagues  from  other 
dairy  States  and  to  support  in  that 
committee,  as  I  now  support  on  this 
floor,  the  Poage  bill  rather  than  the 
Granger  bill. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  The  gentleman’s  State 
is  not  affected  by  this  bill  or  the  Granger 
bill  or  the  Poage  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  say  that  every  State 
is  affected  by  these  bills,  and  I  will 
demonstrate  to  the  gentleman  in  a  very 
few  moments  that  my  State  is  vitally 
affected  by  the  Granger  bill  and  would 
be  by  the  Poage  bill. 

Let  us  return,  first,  to  the  crux  of  this 
situation.  As  has  been  said  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
you  have  before  you  three  propositions: 
You  have  the  Granger  bill;  you  have  the 
proposition  which  may  be  made  that  we 


simply  repeal  the  tax;  and  you  have  the 
Poage  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Granger  bill, 
of  course,  repeals  the  tax.  The  Granger 
bill  is  either  a  ban  on  yellow  oleo  or  else 
it  is  not,  and  all  this  argument  and  talk 
about  amendments  that  have  been  adopt, 
ed  and  amendments  that  may  be  adopt¬ 
ed  comes  down  to  one  proposition,  that 
if  the  Granger  bill  does  not  either  pre¬ 
vent  or  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  yellow  oleo  in  those  States  where 
people  want  it  and  the  legislatures  le¬ 
galize  it,  then  it  certainly  is  no  defense 
for  the  farmer,  and  if  it  does  mean  any¬ 
thing  it  means  a  ban  on  yellow  oleo. 
That  is  indicated  in  the  language  on 
the  third  page  of  the  Granger  bill,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  situation  in  some 
States,  the  State  that  I  represent,  which 
has  no  manufacturers  of  oleo  and  which, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  small  and 
has  not  a  large  population,  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  able  to  support  a  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment  for  margarine 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  banned 
by  the  Granger  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  that  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks  from  now  will 
vote  on  whether  or  not  they  will  repeal 
the  present  State  law  which  forbids 
colored  margarine  within  that  State,  I 
could  not  in  the  committee  or  in  this 
body  cast  my  vote  for  a  bill  which  says 
to  my  State  and  to  its  legislature,  “No 
matter  what  you  do,  no  matter  how  you 
vote,  we  override  you,  and  you  cannot 
have  it.”  That  is  why  I  cannot  support 
the  Granger  bill.  That  is  one  reason.  I 
cannot  support  now,  and  I  did  not  sup¬ 
port  2  years  ago,  a  proposition  that 
would  simply  repeal  the  tax,  because  it 
is  my  belief  that  having  for  a  period  of 
60  years  maintained  this  tax  on  colored 
margarine — and  I  agree  with  everyone 
else  that  it  is  an  unsound  and  improper 
approach  to  the  problem,  but  it  was 
adopted  by  Congress  and  maintained  by 
Congress — and  Congress  recognized  that 
the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country  are  en¬ 
titled  to  certain  protection,  and  that 
their  contribution  both  to  the  soil  and 
to  the  country’s  economy  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  entitle  them  to  considera¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  when  that  tax  is  re¬ 
pealed,  the  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to 
have  some  protection  thrown  around 
him  to  take  the  place  of  the  tax.  I  do 
support  the  Poage  bill.  I  support  it  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  the  fairest  proposition 
that  has  been  presented  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  consumer,  the  public,  and 
the  farmer.  I  believe  it  is  fair  because, 
first,  it  repeals  the  tax,  and  second,  it 
endeavors  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  to 
differentiate  and  distinguish  yellow 
margarine  served  in  public  places.  I 
cannot  believe  there  is  any  great  problem 
involved  when  the  housewife  goes  to  the 
store  and  buys  a  package  of  margarine  to 
take  home  to  use  in  her  family.  She  can 
read  printed  on  the  package  exactly 
what  is  in  it.  But  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  meals  in  this  country  are  consumed 
in  public  eating  places.  I  believe  that 
the  dairy  farmer  has  a  right,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  just  as  the  manufacturer  of  tires 
has  a  right,  to  have  his  product  distin¬ 
guished.  I  believe  the  dairy  farmer  has 
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the  right  to  have  his  product  distin¬ 
guished  and  have  us  see  to  it  that,  when 
people  go  into  a  public  eating  place  and  a 
yellow  spread  is  put  upon  the  table,  those 
who  want  butter  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  and  who  constitute  the  market  for 
the  dairy  farmers  of  this  country,  shall 
receive  it.  The  Poage  bill  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  sign,  and  that,  of  course, 
might  be  put  up  behind  a  hatrack  or 
somebody’s  coat,  but  it  provides  that 
every  serving  put  on  the  table  shall  be 
either  on  a  pastboard  plate  that  bears 
the  printing  “oleomargarine”  or  shall  be 
§.ccompanied  by  a  card  that  says  it  is 
oleomargarine.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
and  just  protection  for  the  farmers. 

If  we  are  going  to  end  this  contro¬ 
versy  which  has  been  going  on  so  long, 
if  we  are  going  to  settle  it  we  have  to 
settle  it  right,  and  we  have  to  settle  it 
in  fairness  to  all  parties.  It  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  alike  that  it  shall  be  so  settled. 

Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
nothing  has  advertised  oleo  so  much  and 
hurt  butter  so  much  as  this  constant 
controversy?  Oleo  has  been  made  a 
martyr  of,  and  they  have  had  free  more 
advertising  from  these  struggles  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  various  State  legislatures 
than  could  be  bought  by  all  the  money 
they  have  spent  and  are  spending  for 
advertising. 

So  I  suggest  that  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  and  the  farmer  alike  we  re¬ 
linquish  the  tax,  we  protect  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  product,  and,  in  addition, 
we  protect  the  rights  of  the  States.  The 
Granger  bill  says  to  the  States,  “Even  if 
you  want  aleo  you  cannot  have  it.”  The 
Poage  bill  does  not  say  to  any  State,  “You 
must  have  it.”  It  still  is  within  their 
power  to  say  whether  or  not  they  shall 
have  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this,  because  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  In  my  State  we 
expect  a  vote  next  week  on  whether  or 
not  to  lift  the  prohibition  on  margarine. 
As  the  gentleman  has  said,  the  Granger 
bill  would  prohibit  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  deciding  that  question. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  answer  that  in 
this  way.  I  recognize  it  is  the  sincere 
claim  of  the  proponents  of  the  Granger 
bill  that  a  factory  in  Pennsylvania  can 
manufacture  and  sell  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  yellow  margarine,  but  let 
me  remind  you  of  this :  On  page  3  of  the 
bill,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  re¬ 
ferring  to  interstate  commerce,  appears 
the  language  that  commerce  “includes 
the  possession,  transportation,  serving,  or 
sale  (whether  or  not  the  first  sale)  of 
articles  within  a  State." 

Furthermore,  when  you  realize  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  extended  interstate  com¬ 
merce  until  it  includes  almost  every  kind 
of  business,  until  the  man  who  repairs 
an  elevator  in  a  building  where  an  offloe 
is  occupied  by  a  firm  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  is  himself  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  a  lighthouse  that  throws  its  rays 


across  a  State  line,  even  though  it  buys 
its  electricity  within  the  State,  is  in 
interstate  commerce,  then  you  can 
understand  why  I  do  not  trust  this  inter¬ 
state  commerce  clause.  I  believe  the 
Granger  bill  will  only  bring  confusion. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  was  probably  absent  when  it 
was  said,  and  I  stated  it,  that  amend¬ 
ments  would  be  offered  to  clarify  that 
commerce  section  so  there  would  not  be 
any  question  about  it.  I  am  sure  he  feels 
I  will  offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  ability,  will  do  his  best 
in  that  line. 

However,  this  bill,  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  either  a  ban  on  oleo  or  not. 
If  it  is  not,  it  does  not  give  the  farmer 
the  protection  the  Poage  bill  gives.  If  it 
is  a  ban,  you  can  amend  it  all  you  want 
to,  it  is  still  a  ban. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  protection  for  the  farmer 
because  it  stops  the  interstate  shipment 
of  yellow  oleo. 

It  is  not  as  much  protection  as  I  would 
like  to  have  for  the  farmer.  It  does  stop 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  and 
leaves  it  to  the  respective  States  to  decide 
what  they  want  to  do  in  the  sale  of  yel¬ 
low  oleo,  within  the  State. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Once  more,  as  in  other  years,  we  in 
Congress  are  receiving  floods  of  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  calling  upon  us  to 
stand  by  the  farmer  or  to  fight  for 
the  consumer.  Both  are  injured  by 
this  conflict,  which  will  continue  as  long 
as  discriminatory  laws  exist.  Both  will 
benefit  when  butter  and  margarine, 
clearly  labeled  and  identified  in  the 
package  and  on  the  table,  receive  equal 
treatment  by  law. 

I  believe  that  most  dairy  farmers  as 
well  as  most  consumers  want  only  what 
is  fair  and  just.  I  believe  the  Poage  bill 
is  fair  to  both,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  state  that  even  if 
the  Granger  bill  is  amended  so  as  to 
make  it  apply  definitely  and  only  to  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  we  surrender  oleo 
into  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  several 
States,  and  deprive  it  of  the  protection 
that  is  now  afforded  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  yellow  oleo  once  within  the 
borders  of  a  sovereign  State  could  be  sold 
as  butter  and  frauds  without  end  could 
be  perpetrated  on  an  unsuspecting  pub¬ 
lic.  That  is  the  reason  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  has  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  Granger  bill  does  not  afford 
any  protection  against  possible  fraud. 
The  cry  of  the  butter  industry  from  the 
beginning  of  this  fight  until  the  present 
time  has  been  that  they  were  anxious  to 
protect  the  housewife  and  the  American 
citizens  from  fraud. 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  who  is  addressing  you  feels 
that  the  States  can,  by  their  State  legis¬ 
latures  and  State  laws,  properly  enforce 
the  law  within  the  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Combs!. 

(Mr.  COMBS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COMBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  both 
sides  of  the  question  on  these  two  bills 
have  been  discussed  rather  thoroughly 
on  the  floor.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  my  position.  During 
the  last  Congress  when  the  so-called 
Rivers  bill  was  before  us,  I  opposed  it. 
I  opposed  it  because  it  offered  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  American  people  in  the  way 
of  identifying  what  they  were  eating  at 
their  table  and  in  the  public  eating 
places  of  the  country,  or  what  they  were 
buying  in  the  stores.  Colored  oleo  could 
have  been  sold  for  butter,  and  so  served 
in  restaurants. 

I  offered  an  amendment  at  that  time 
which  would  have  taken  off  every  penny 
of  tax,  but  which  would  have  required 
the  product  to  be  identified  all  the  way 
down  the  line,  in  grocery  stores  and  on 
the  tables  in  public  eating  places.  The 
Poage  bill  does  that.  If  the  Rivers  bill 
were  here  now,  I  would  oppose  it.  But  I 
find  myself  deserted  by  the  people  of  the 
dairy  States  in  going  over  to  the  Granger 
bill  which  would  prohibit  the  shipment 
of  colored  oleomargarine  in  interstate 
commerce.  But  it  would  permit  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  serving  of  colored 
oleomargarine  within  the  State  without 
requiring  any  mark  of  identification 
whatever. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Granger  bill,  in¬ 
stead  of  protecting  the  American  house¬ 
wife  and  the  American  dairyman,  would 
legalize  fraud  and  encourage  oleo  boot¬ 
legging  all  over  the  Nation.  As  between 
the  two  bills  I  shall  support  the  Poage 
bill,  because  it  requires  the  colored  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  Identified  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  It  leaves  the  States  free  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  within  the  State, 
which  is  proper.  Any  State  can  regu¬ 
late  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  serving 
of  oleo  within  the  State  or  prohibit  it 
altogether,  and  the  Poage  bill  removes  all 
taxes  on  oleo  and  oleo  dealers  just  as 
does  the  Granger  bill. 

So  as  between  the  two,  it  is  the  better 
of  the  two  bills. 

I  want  to  add  this.  This  is  not  the 
last  time  we  will  be  considering  questions 
of  this  kind,  because  these  modern-age 
scientists  are  making  all  kinds  of  syn¬ 
thetic  food  products.  They  say  they 
can  make  beefsteak  out  of  sawdust. 
Down  my  way  they  are  learning  how  to 
make  sirup  out  of  sawdust.  They  want 
to  use  it  in  making  cattle  feed  the  same 
as  blackstrap  molasses  is  used.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  sawdust  sirup  kills  the 
cow. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  will  not  eat  oleomargarine  if  I  know  it, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  know  what  I  am 
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eating.  The  Granger  bill  gives  me  no 
such  protection.  I  want  butter,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  want  other 
natural  food  products,  too. 

A  hearing  was  held  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  a  week  or  two  ago  where  some  wise 
guy  wanted  permission  to  substitute  a 
chemical  for  shortening  in  baking  bread. 
The  Germans  used  a  lot  of  ersatz,  and 
the  children  of  Germany  suffered  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  Now  they  are  treating  the 
German  children  for  ailments  caused  by 
the  use  of  ersatz.  We  are  going  to  be 
facing  that  problem  in  the  future. 

During  the  last  Congress  when  the 
Rivers  oleo  bill  was  under  consideration 
and  I  was  opposing  it  because  it  offered 
no  protection  to  the  dairymen  or  to  the 
public  by  requiring  identification  of 
colored  oleo,  our  friends  from  the  dairy 
States  here  in  Congress  agreed  with  me 
and  most  of  them  I  think  supported  the 
amendment  I  offered.  My  amendment 
would  have  removed  the  taxes  but  would 
have  required  identification  of  colored 
oleomargarine  just  as  the  Poage  bill 
does.  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  you  fel¬ 
lows  from  the  dairy  States,  who  agreed 
with  me  then  in  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  natural  product  of  the  farm, 
butter,  by  assuring  it  fair  competition 
with  a  synthetic  product  have  abandoned 
that  position  and  lined  up  behind  the 
Granger  bill  which  would  bar  interstate 
shipment  of  colored  oleomargarine. 
There  is  nothing  deleterious  about  oleo, 
though  I  do  not  want  to  eat  it.  It  is  a 
wholesome  food  and  there  are  those  who 
do  want  it  and  I  want  them  to  have  it 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  get  it.  I  simply 
want  to  keep  the  American  people  free 
to  choose  and  to  eat  what  they  want  to 
eat.  Let  the  butter  people  advertise  their 
product  as  nature’s  own.  Millions  of 
American  people  prefer  it  and  will  buy 
it  and  use  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  oleo 
competition  for  the  dairy  interest  of  my 
district  and  my  State  if  we  shall  insure 
by  law  that  they  will  not  be  undermined 
by  a  synthetic  product  through  decep¬ 
tion  and  the  fraudulent  sale  of  an  imi¬ 
tation  product. 

Civilized  people  everywhere  have  been 
eating  butter  since  the  day  when  the 
promised  land  was  described  as  a  land 
“flowing  with  milk  and  honey.”  People 
are  not  likely  to  abandon  the  habit  of 
eating  this  wholesome  food  in  exchange 
for  an  ersatz  product.  Let  us  keep  the 
competition  between  oleo  and  butter  fair 
and  open  as  the  Poage  bill  does  and  let 
the  American  people  take  their  choice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Marshall]. 

(Mr.  MARSHALL  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  take  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  to  review  a  little  past  history. 
I  am  a  freshman  Congressman.  I  am 
here  for  the  first  term.  I  do  not  know 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  Congress.  How¬ 
ever,  back  where  I  come  from  and  in 
the  Midwest  we  have  learned  to  appre¬ 


ciate  what  our  friends  in  labor  have  done 
for  us  in  an  agricultural  way. 

There  are  a  great  many  farmers  in 
the  Midwest  who  realize  that  they  would 
not  have  had  agricultural  legislation 
which  has  been  placed  upon  our  statute 
books,  and  which  has  been  good,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  support  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labor  have  given.  I  re¬ 
member  well  during  November  how  the 
farmers  in  the  Midwest  responded,  and 
how  the  radio  commentators  said,“When 
the  farm  vote  comes  in,  it  is  going  to 
change  the  tide.”  The  farm  vote  came 
in.  The  farm  vote  came  in  from  the 
Midwest,  and  because  that  farm  vote 
came  in  from  the  Midwest,  the  Nation 
took  on  a  new  lease  on  life.  I  was  not 
here  very  long  before  I  began  to  realize 
that  some  farmers  in  the  United  States 
did  not  have  that  appreciation  for  what 
the  friends  of  labor  had  done  for  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  I  rather 
regretted  the  remarks  of  our  very  able 
Majority  Leader  recently  when  he  said 
the  farmers  do  not  support  legislation 
which  the  people  in  labor  want.  I  wish 
to  inform  the  Majority  Leader,  and 
others  who  may  be  interested,  that  the 
people  here  who  are  supporting  the 
Granger  amendment  went  right  down 
the  road  with  you  100  percent  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  kind  of  legislation  which  you 
wanted. 

I  could  not  help  but  notice  that  the 
fine  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  the 
bill  being  proposed  to  be  placed  on  the 
statute  books  instead  of  the  Granger 
bill  seemed  to  be  spending  his  time  walk¬ 
ing  across  the  aisle,  trying  to  make  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  some  sort  of  com¬ 
promise.  We  are  interested  in  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  the  farmer.  The  farmers 
in  the  Midwest  are  looking  to  this  Con¬ 
gress  for  legislation,  for  agricultural  leg¬ 
islation,  for  legislation  which  should  be 
placed  on  the  statute  books  that  will 
provide  the  security  in  farm  prices  that 
they  need  and  that  they  are  expecting 
of  this  Congress.  They  did  not  like  the 
uncertainty  of  the  farm  legislation  that 
the  Eightieth  Congress  placed  on  the 
statute  books.  They  also  do  not  expect 
to  go  along  with  a  temporary  extension  of 
price  support;  they  want  an  agricultural 
program  that  is  a  basic  program,  with 
some  degree  of  security,  one  that  they 
know  contains  some  of  the  things  that 
will  stay;  they  do  not  expect  Congress 
to  make  changes  each  year  it  meets. 

The  people  of  this  country  expect  to 
have  programs  placed  on  the  statute 
books  that  will  take  care  of  our  health 
needs,  our  educational  needs,  our  social- 
security  needs;  and  they  expect  to  have 
placed  upon  these  statute  books  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  maintain  our  national 
revenue,  our  national  income,  that  will 
give  jobs  to  the  workers  in  this  country, 
and  will  provide  a  market  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Corbett]. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
long  years  of  debate  on  the  subject  of 


margarine  and  butter,  and  after  the  long 
hours  of  debate  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  which  is  now 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  I  believe  there 
are  certain  clarifications  which  can  be 
made  which  will  end  anything  in  the  way 
of  confusion  that  may  becloud  the  minds 
and  decisions  of  some  of  the  Members. 
If  we  look  back  just  a  little  way  in  our 
history  we  will  recall  very  well  the  days 
when  nothing  about  margarine  was  all 
right;  it  was  not  a  fit  product  for  the 
American  table.  Gradually  that  argu¬ 
ment  was  abandoned.  Then  it  became 
a  product  which  was  discriminated 
against  by  means  of  excessive  taxation. 
As  we  come  here  today  we  find  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  margarine  willing  to  abandon 
that  position.  We  find  them  willing  to 
abandon  every  position  except  that  they 
oppose  the  use  of  the  color  yellow  in 
margarine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  some 
compelling  reasons  why  as  the  years  have 
gone  by  that  the  dairy  interests  have  re¬ 
treated  from  one  position  to  another.  I 
believe  those  reasons  can  be  narrowed 
down  to  two;  First,  in  a  free  economy 
such  as  ours  it  is  simply  not  right  that 
any  industry  be  able  to  handicap  an¬ 
other  American  industry.  That  truth 
simply  cannot  be  hammered  down.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  there  is  another  fundamental 
truth  which  has  gradually  beaten  back 
the  opponents  of  the  free  sale  of  mar¬ 
garine,  and  that  is  that  the  American 
consumer  has  the  right  to  go  into  the 
open  market  and  purchase  what  he 
pleases  with  his  own  money.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  these  two  points  will  continue  to  be 
the  effective  weapons  by  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  a  legitimate  American 
enterprise  will  some  day,  and  I  hope 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  achieve  the 
right  of  every  other  American  industry 
to  do  its  business  in  a  normal  way  free 
from  handicaps  imposed  by  any  special 
interests. 

Now,  then,  various  minor  arguments 
have  come  into  this  debate.  There  was 
the  argument  regarding  protection  from 
fraud,  which  I  believe  the  Poage  bill 
satisfactorily  meets.  There  was  the  arg¬ 
ument  regarding  the  general  economy, 
the  argument  regarding  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  price  of  margarine,  the 
latter  leaving  me  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  no  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  any  more;  at  least  not  so  far  as 
this  controversy  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  price  of  margarine  will 
be  determined  as  it  always  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  customers 
desiring  the  product  and  the  supply  of 
it  available. 

The  matter  of  the  health  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  brought  up.  Let  me  say 
that  in  recent  years  of  our  history  there 
has  never  been  margarine  enough  and 
butter  enough  produced  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  fats  and  oils  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Health, 
we  have  never  had  in  the  combined  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  products  an  amount 
which  they  recommend  for  public  health. 
Very  frankly,  I  believe  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  American  economy  for  both 
of  these  products.  In  my  opinion,  the 
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American  consumer  should  have  the 
right  to  buy  what  he  pleases  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  American  enterpriser,  who  is 
just  as  much  a  taxpayer  as  anybody 
else,  should  have  the  right  to  produce  and 
market  his  product  in  the  free  American 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Poage  bill  will  be  passed  by  this 
House  and  by  the  Senate  so  that  we  may 
have  an  end  to  this  controversy  and  an 
end  to  this  un-American  handicap  to  an 
American  business. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Poage  bill.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  think  the 
Poage  bill  contains  just  about  every  con¬ 
ceivable  protection  against  possible 
fraud? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  honestly  believe  the 
provisions  to  protect  the  consumers  and 
the  producers  of  butter  are  too  severe  if 
anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Wier]. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  further 
identification,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  some  statement  made  on 
this  floor  regarding  the  position  of  labor, 
I  might  make  known  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  25  years  I  have  been  identified  offi¬ 
cially  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  I  have 
had  a  close  relationship  in  my  position 
in  the  labor  movement  with  the  very  es¬ 
sential  industry  of  agriculture  and  dairy¬ 
ing.  So  I  want  to  say  that  the  oleo  in¬ 
terests  are  wrong  in  believing  that  they 
have  the  labor  vote  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  their  demand  that  they 
be  given  the  unrestricted  right  to  color 
oleo  yellow  in  imitation  of  butter  threat¬ 
ens  the  jobs  of  10,000,000  Americans  who 
depend  upon  the  dairy  industry  for  a 
living. 

Labor  has  nothing  to  gain  from  such 
people  and  everything  to  lose.  In  the 
dairy  industry  labor  is  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized.  Union  wage  earners  include  the 
employees  of  3,500  local  creameries  and 
40,000  plants  turning  out  additional  dairy 
products  in  every  one  of  our  48  States. 
For  example,  the  dairy  industry  is  the 
largest  single  user  of  motor  trucks  in  the 
world.  Their  drivers  have  a  direct  inter¬ 
est  in  the  outcome  of  the  butter-oleo  con¬ 
troversy,  but  automotive  workers  also 
have  jobs  at  stake.  So  have  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees  of  the  dairy  supply 
and  equipment  companies. 

By  comparison  only  a  handful  of  work¬ 
ers  are  employed  by  the  28  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  country.  Five  of  these 
corporations  control  65  percent  of  the 
oleo  business. 

It  is  only  common  sense  for  unions  to 
oppose  anything  that  will  dislocate  the 
dairy  industry,  because  once  such  dislo¬ 
cation  starts  it  can  reach  into  the  pocket 
of  every  wage  earner  in  the  United  States. 
Milk  is  the  largest  single  source  of  farm 


income,  and  only  prosperous  farmers  can 
buy  the  products  of  union  labor. 

When  farmers  have  to  sell  their  dairy 
herds  and  turn  to  other  occupations  be¬ 
cause  of  unfair  competition  for  surplus 
milk  outlets  union  labor  loses  its  best 
customers.  Moreover,  about  40  percent 
of  our  beef  and  veal  come  from  dairy 
herds.  There  is  no  advantage  in  risking 
scarcities  and  higher  prices  in  those  lines 
in  return  for  doubtful  promises  of  cheap 
oleo. 

Union  workers  in  my  district  feed  their 
chilrden  plenty  of  milk,  meat,  and  butter. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  today  tak¬ 
ing  the  floor  to  lend  my  humble  efforts  to 
protect  the  dairy  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  present 
a  few  facts  to  show  why  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  has  a  rightful  claim  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  yellow  color  of  butter. 

The  dairymen  want  to  protect  their 
inherent  right  to  the  yellow  color  of  but¬ 
ter  and  they  want  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  unsuspecting  purchases  of 
yellow-colored  substitutes.  Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  perfectly  willing  to  compete  with 
a  tax-free  butter  substitute  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  ask  only  that  oleo  be  sold  in 
its  uncolored  form. 

Dairying  is  the  mainstay  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  has  been  since  man  first  do¬ 
mesticated  animals.  Dairy  products  are 
the  diet  mainstay  of  every  American 
family.  You  have  all  heard  children  run 
into  the  kitchen  and  ask,  “Can  I  have 
some  bread  and  butter,  Mom?” 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  made  that 
request  yourselves  many  times  when  you 
were  younger.  Maybe  some  of  you  still 
do.  But  do  any  of  you  ever  remember 
hearing  a  child  say,  "Can  I  have  a  slice 
of  bread  and  oleomargarine,  Mom?” 

When  a  child  asks  for  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  he  trusts  his  mother  to  give  him  real 
butter  and  not  an  imitation  colored  the 
traditional  yellow  of  butter.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  adult  consumer  when  he 
orders  butter  in  a  restaurant  or  buys  it 
in  a  store — he  wants  the  real  product 
and  not  a  substitute  dyed  yellow  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter. 

I  repeat  that  yellow  is  the  traditional 
color  of  butter.  Ask  any  child  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  age  the  color  of  butter,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  yellow. 

Butter  has  not  been  yellow  just  since 
the  Civil  War,  or  since  the  War  of  1812, 
or  since  the  Revolution.  It  has  always 
been  yellow.  The  phrase  “I  know  which 
side  my  bread  is  buttered  on”  is  first 
recorded  as  an  old  English  quotation  in 
a  book  published  in  1546. 

Butter  is  not  a  product  that  came  on 
the  market  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
Democrats  or  Republicans  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  origin,  and  neither  did  big 
business  or  modern  synthetic  chemistry. 
If  you  could  turn  back  time  100  years  or 
200  years,  or  even  4,000  years  B.  C„  you 
would  find  people  milking  cows  or  other 
animals  and  making  butter. 

Our  history  books  tell  us  that  the 
written  history  of  man  does  not  reach 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  domestica¬ 
tion  of  cattle,  nor  is  there  any  record  of 
the  date  when  cows’  milk  was  first  used 
or  when  butter  was  first  made. 

We  do  know  that,  wherever  civilization 
has  flourished,  people  have  depended 


largely  on  dairy  products  for  a  balanced 
diet.  One  of  the  oldest  buildings  un¬ 
earthed  near  Babylon  by  the  University 
Museum  of  Philadelphia  and  the  British 
Museum,  reveals  a  milking  scene  that  had 
been  sculptured  on  one  wall.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  believed  to  be  6,000  years  old. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  civilization  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  date  back  to  4,000  B.  C.,  left 
many  pictures  showing  the  use  made  of 
cattle  in  their  day.  Cattle  herding, 
breeding,  and  dairying  were  common  to 
them.  The  Greeks,  who  had  herds  of 
cattle  themselves,  often  referred  to  Italy 
as  a  country  of  cattle.  History  records 
that  tribes  from  northern  Europe  in¬ 
vaded  Italy  and  appropriated  not  only 
the  arts  and  culture,  but  also  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  that  civilization,  which  included 
the  art  of  butter  making. 

Quoting  from  the  Bible,  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  chapter  30,  verse  33, 
"Surely  the  churning  of  milk  bringeth 
forth  butter.”  This  and  other  references 
to  butter  in  the  Bible  suggest  that  butter 
has  a  very  long  tradition. 

Let  us  turn  to  our  American  history. 
Is  there  any  child  who  has  not  learned 
that  the  first  colony  was  established  in 
Virginia  in  1607,  and  that  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620?  Jamestown 
imported  its  first  cattle  in  1611,  and  by 
1618  had  300  cattle.  The  Plymouth 
settlers  existed  3  years  without  cattle, 
but  the  mortality  rate  of  infants  was  50 
percent  before  the  sailing  vessel  Devon 
made  its  way  to  their  shores  with  three 
cows  in  1624. 

What  were  the  last  items  our  great- 
great-grandfathers  tied  on  the  backs  of 
the  prairie  schooners  before  they  started 
their  long  treks  toward  new  homes.  They 
were  the  old  wooden  butter  churns,  and 
the  family  cows. 

An  unabridged  dictionary  shows  var¬ 
ious  species  of  flora  and  fauna  with 
names  derived  from  the  dairy  product 
because  they  were  yellow,  like  butter. 
There  is  the  buttercup,  so  called  because 
of  its  butter-yellow  color;  and  the  but¬ 
ter- and- eggs  plant  with  its  flowers  of 
yellow.  There  is  the  butter  bean,  the 
butter  weed,  the  butterfly,  and  the  butter 
head,  naming  only  a  few.  The  names 
are  all  derived  from  butter  because  of 
their  color.  As  far  back  as  English  lit¬ 
erature  can  be  traced,  the  color  yellow 
has  been  associated  with  butter. 

It  is  true  that  the  tint  of  butter  may 
vary  with  the  seasons,  but  it  is  always 
yellow.  It  also  is  true  that  butter  is  dyed 
during  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  con¬ 
sumer  but  to  keep  the  product  uniform. 
Butter — real  butter — can  be  identified  at 
sight  only  by  its  naturally  yellow  color. 
For  this  reason  dairy  farmers  have  al¬ 
ways  sought  to  protect  their  livelihood 
and  the  consumer’s  pocketbook  against 
butter  imitations  colored  yellow  in  sem¬ 
blance  of  butter.  Yes,  yellow  is  the  color 
butter;  but  to  the  oleo  interests,  yellow 
is  the  color  of  gold.  Oleo  seeks  to  imitate 
butter  for  profit. 

There  are  no  similar  substitutes  for 
other  basic  food  products.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  imitation  potato,  for 
instance,  or  an  imitation  egg,  or  an  imi¬ 
tation  loaf  of  bread.  The  dairy  industry 
does  not  seek  to  deprive  anyone  of  oleo- 
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margarine,  provided  the  substitute  is 
sold  for  what  it  is  and  not  in  the  guise 
of  butter.  For  this  stand  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  has  sound  legal  precedent. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  January  13  and  written  by  Charles  M. 
Fistere,  legal  counsel  of  the  American 
Butter  Institute: 

It  Is  a  fact  well  known  by  food  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  that  there  are  certain  basic 
deceptions  which  are  sometimes  employed 
In  the  preparation  of  foods  which  are  not 
correctlble  by  any  form  of  label  statement. 
The  use  of  artificial  color  for  the  purpose 
of  simulating  a  valuable  food  probably  is 
the  foremost  example  of  this  type  of  decep¬ 
tion. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
throughout  Its  rulings,  has  been  sensitive  to 
the  deception  caused  by  the  use  of  artificial 
yellow  color  in  foods  which  makes  them 
appear  to  contain  eggs.  The  use  of  yellow 
color  is  forbidden  in  such  foods  as  macaroni 
and  noodle  products,  mayonnaise  and  salad 
dressings. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  has  upheld 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  its 
contention  that  white  poppy  seeds,  artifi¬ 
cially  colored  to  resemble  more  valuable 
Dutch  blue  and  Turkish  grey  poppy  seeds, 
are  adulterated. 

In  a  1940  opinion,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  said,  “bakery  products,  or  any 
other  food  containing  pumpkin,  which  gives 
the  appearance  of  having  an  egg  content 
when  no  eggs  are  present,  or  a  greater  egg 
content  than  is  the  case,  would  be  an  adul¬ 
terated  article  under  any  form  of  labeling.'’ 

Artificial  coloring  may  not  be  added  to 
tomato  puree  or  other  tomato  products. 

A  truthful  label  statement  that  artificial 
color  has  been  added  would  not  be  a  success¬ 
ful  defense  to  a  charge  of  adulteration  in  any 
of  the  above  illustrations.  Yet,  inadequate 
regulation  of  yellow  oleo  would  relegate  any 
of  the  above  foods  to  the  ’’chicken  feed” 
class  as  a  source  of  booty  to  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  because  of  the  large  margin  of  profit 
involved  and  the  closeness  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  yellow  oleo  and  butter  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  tas^e.  *  *  » 

The  sound  principle  upon  which  the 
dairy  industry’s  policy  is  based  was  once  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  Food  and  Drug  official  who,  af¬ 
ter  30  years’  experience  in  protecting  con¬ 
sumers  from  deleterious  foods  and  economic 
fraud,  said,  “It  is  our  experience  in  law  en¬ 
forcement  that  the  purchaser  is  guided  many, 
many  times  in  the  identity  of  a  product  by 
its  flavor,  its  appearance,  its  physical  proper¬ 
ties,  regardless  of  what  statements  are  made 
on  the  label,  with  respect  to  artificiality  or 
coloring,  as  the  case  may  be:  and  it  is  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  law  enforcement  pro¬ 
cedure  that  such  effects,  resulting  from  ap¬ 
pearances  and  flavors,  when  they  are  decep¬ 
tive,  are  not  correctible  by  label  declaration.” 

Oleomargarine  manufacturers  have 
been  allowed  to  imitate  the  taste  of  but¬ 
ter  by  adding  diacetyl.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  add  preservatives  such  as  a 
benzoate  of  soda,  which  are  not  used  by 
the  butter  producers,  in  order  to  keep 
their  products  palatable  until  it  can  be 
sold.  They  have  been  allowed  to  fortify 
their  butter  substitute  with  vitamin  A 
in  an  attempt  to  approximate  the  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  butter.  They  have  been 
allowed  to  imitate  the  texture  of  butter 
by  adding  skim  milk  to  their  product. 
They  have  been  permitted  to  illustrate 
their  advertisements  with  pictures  of 
pastures  and  barns  to  suggest  the  whole¬ 
some  freshness  of  butter. 

Speaking  of  advertising,  the  soap- 
opera  crowd  that  controls  a  large  part  of 


oleomargarine  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  not  limited  its  bad  taste  to 
phony  use  of  farm  scenes,  to  squeeze  an 
extra  bit  of  profit  out  of  the  misled  con¬ 
sumer.  It  has  recently  made  unauthor¬ 
ized  use  of  the  name  of  a  famous  actress, 
a  southern  girl,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a 
former  Speaker  of  this  House,  and  the 
niece  of  a  former  United  States  Senator, 
to  advertise  another  of  its  products.  For 
this  the  soap-opera  boys  are  very  prop¬ 
erly  being  sued  for  a  million  dollars  in 
damages,  proving  that  there  are  limits 
to  which  commercialism  can  go  in  bor¬ 
rowing  names  and  attributes  of  others  to 
peddle  a  synthetic  product.  If  good 
taste  and  dignity  and  the  virtue  of  qual¬ 
ity  still  have  any  meaning  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  invite  my  southern  friends  among 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  company  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  by  supporting  the  oleo  side  of  this 
controversy.  Those  are  things  that  the 
South  has  always  held  dearer  than  mere 
money,  but  the  soap-opera  crowd  puts 
profit  first  and  other  things  second. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  has  a  tremendous  bearing  upon  the 
national  economy,  and  upon  the  national 
welfare  in  matters  of  health  and  diet. 
Dairy  products  comprise  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  food  consumed  annually 
in  our  Nation.  More  than  10,000,000 
Americans  are  dependent  upon  the  dairy 
industry  for  their  livelihood,  including 
those  in  allied  industries  and  the  families 
of  employees. 

There  is  still  a  need  for  protecting 
them,  and  for  safeguarding  the  house¬ 
wife  against  fraud  and  deception.  There 
is  still  a  need  to  protect  the  restaurant 
patron  against  yellow  oleo  served  as 
butter.  More  than  65,000,000  meals  a 
day  are  served  in  the  Nation’s  restau¬ 
rants.  Diners  who  get  oleo  instead  of 
butter  are  being  cheated,  and  so  are  the 
youngsters  who  ask  their  mothers  for 
bread  and  butter  and  get  bread  and  oleo. 

Each  year  since  1940  American  agri¬ 
culture,  in  spite  of  all  handicaps,  has 
come  through  with  larger  and  larger 
crops — these  in  times  of  most  acute  world 
needs.  Now  the  time  has  come  for  re¬ 
adjustments  and  a  return  in  larger 
measure  to  the  soil-conservation  pro¬ 
gram  adopted  as  a  national  policy  by  the 
Congress  and  administered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
this  connection  we  can  paraphrase  Oliver 
Goldsmith: 

Ill  fares  the  nation  to  hastening  Ills  a 
prey,  where  the  soil  wastes  and  family  farms 
decay. 

Remember,  there  is  as  yet  no  syn¬ 
thetic  food. 

A  good  farmer  has  been  defined  as  one 
who  leaves  the  soil  better  than  he  found 
it.  The  record  proves  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  manned  by  good  farmers  who 
understand  how  to  build  up  their  land 
through  grass  pasturage  and  livestock. 
Grass  is  nature’s  contribution  to  soil 
conservation.  It  binds  the  soil  and  pro¬ 
tects  it  against  water  and  wind  ero¬ 
sion  while  at  the  same  time  it  adds  to  the 
nitrogen  and  humus  content  and  im¬ 
proves  its  tilth. 

The  dairy  cow  is  the  instrument  of 
agriculture  that  puts  grass  to  its  most 
effective  use  in  the  maintenance  of  man¬ 


kind,  conveying  it  into  the  most  perfect 
foods  for  humans  yet  developed — milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  meat — plus  useful  by¬ 
products  such  as  casein,  leather,  medic¬ 
inal  extracts,  bonemeal,  and  so  forth. 

Butter  for  years  has  been  the  gold 
standard  of  the  dairy  industry.  Based  on 
its  value  are  the  prices  of  all  other  dairy 
products.  Injure  or  destroy  the  market 
for  butter,  and  you  injure  or  destroy  the 
dairy  industry  with  all  its  wide  ramifi¬ 
cations  in  our  national  economy. 

Our  Government,  through  the  Con¬ 
gress,  has  set  up  a  program  of  price  con¬ 
trol  for  farm  products;  that  on  butter- 
fat  is  more  than  four  times  that  on  veg¬ 
etable  oils.  The  oleo  interests  seek  to 
come  in  and  take  the  domestic  market 
with  a  substitute  colored  like  butter  and 
absorb  the  difference  in  profit.  We  know 
that  they  are  already  doing  this  in 
States — like  Texas — that  have  legalized 
colored  oleo. 

Well  may  the  oleo  interests  advertise 
in  national  magazines  that  “far-seeing 
men  in  Washington  are  looking  after 
your  interests.”  If  this  scheme  of  the 
oleo  interests  goes  over,  the  American 
public  will  more  clearly  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  “The  smoothest  spread.” 

If  the  oleo  interests  succeed  in  their 
demands  for  the  unrestricted  right  to 
imitate  butter,  dairymen  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  take  up  other  lines  of  agriculture 
because  of  the  necessity  to^reduce  their 
losses.  But  may  I  say  to  "my  southern 
friends,  that  already  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  substance  of  margarine  now  comes 
from  soybeans,  which  are  more  and  more 
developing  as  a  cash  crop  wherever  corn 
can  be  grown,  which  is  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border  southward.  There  are  other 
oils,  not  domestic  in  origin,  which  are 
even  better  for  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  which  cost  less. 

In  my  opinion,  the  South  could  best 
serve  its  local  interests  by  promoting  its 
own  dairy  industry,  rather  than  by  spon¬ 
soring  the  imitation  of  butter,  with  all 
the  avenues  for  fraud  thus  opened.  No 
present  Member  of  Congress  was  here 
when  the  first  tax  was  placed  on  oleo¬ 
margarine.  These  taxes  antedated  the 
present  pure  food  laws  and  may  not  have 
been  as  good  an  approach  to  the  subject 
as  the  pure  food  laws  adopted  later.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  tax-free  policy  toward  oleo 
now  urged  by  leading  dairy  and  farm 
organizations  is  a  sound  approach  to  the 
subject. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  American  people  against  fraud 
is  still  paramount,  and  for  that  reason 
I  say — no  tax,  no  color — no  color,  no 
fraud. 

(Mr.  WIER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  COTTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]. 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im¬ 
plications  of  a  complete  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  repeal  of  the  oleo  tax  are  clear. 
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The  intention  of  the  oleo  manufacturers 
is  not  to  assist  the  producer  of  domestic 
vegetable  oil.  Rather  it  is  to  import 
cheap  foreign  vegetable  oil  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  domestic  producer  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  oil.  The 
Granger  bill  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  LeFevre]  . 

(Mr.  LeFEVRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R. 
2023  presently  under  discussion,  brings 
again  to  our  attention  this  great  subject 
of  oleomargarine.  It  was  just  a  little 
less  than  a  year  ago  that  we  spent  hours 
here  in  the  House  arguing  whether  or 
not  it  was  right  and  proper  to  tax  mar¬ 
garine.  At  that  time  I  took  the  stand 
that  the  tax  was  discriminatory.  Food 
prices  were  high.  Butter  was  really  a 
luxury  and  when  the  average  person  had 
all  he  could  do  to  meet  his  food  bills,  it 
seemed  most  unfair  to  force  this  extra 
tax  on  the  consuming  public. 

From  what  I  have  been  hearing  today, 
I  believe  practically  every  man  and  wom¬ 
an  in  the  House  agrees  that  the  tax 
should  be  repealed.  The  question  that 
seems  to  draw  the  most  fire  is  whether 
to  limit  the  regulation  authorized  under 
the  bill  to  yellow  oleomargarine  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  The  bill  as  written, 
if  I  properly  interpret  it,  will  permit  yel¬ 
low  oleomargarine  to  be  produced  or 
colored  locally  and  made  available  to 
consumers  in  those  States  where  laws 
permit  yellow  oleomargarine  to  be  manu¬ 
factured,  colored,  and  sold. 

Unless  something  comes  up  during  this 
debate  to  alter  my  present  views,  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  fairest  way  to  settle  this 
very  controversial  problem.  Many  of  us 
here  and  many  more  back  home  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  should  get  back  into  the  picture 
and  assume  more  responsibilities  affect¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  people.  If  we  ever 
intend  to  stop  this  growing  bureaucracy 
it  is  high  time  we  work  toward  that  end. 
I  believe  this  bill  as  written  suits  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  my  district. 
The  tax  was  the  issue  they  considered 
unfair. 

In  my  section  of  New  York  State  the 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  are  dairy¬ 
men.  As  I  said  last  year,  and  I  shall  re¬ 
peat  it  now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
removal  of  the  tax  would  mean  the  ruina¬ 
tion  of  our  dairy  herds.  The  bulk  of  the 
milk  produced  in  the  Thirtieth  District 
of  New  York  State  goes  into  the  so-called 
fluid  market.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
problem  fairly.  I  do  not  believe  my 
farmers  were  too  concerned  last  year  and 
in  many  instances  told  me  that  I  voted 
as  they  would  have,  favoring  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

In  New  York  there  presently  is  a  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  yellow  margarine. 
If  and  when  the  people  want  that 
changed  they  have  the  privilege  to  so 
inform  their  State  representatives.  As 
stated  before  I  believe  this  bill  before  us 
looks  fair  and  I  expect  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Biemiller], 


(Mr.  BIEMILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

[Mr.  BIEMILLER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here-, 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
so  desire  may  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Keefe]. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  an  important  question  that  is  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  After  having  been  here 
for  10  years,  I  often  wonder  why  we  call 
this  general  debate,  when  a  mere  handful 
of  the  Members  are  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  listen  to  this  discussion. 

I  can  say  that  I  have  approached  many 
questions  with  an  open  mind,  and  I  have 
been  delighted  to  sit  here  during  this 
entire  debate  and  hear  the  argument  that 
has  been  produced  especially  by  some 
of  the  new  Members  who  are  serving  their 
first  term  in  Congress.  There  have  been 
statements  and  arguments  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  this  afternoon  that 
ought  to  be  convincing  to  any  Member 
of  Congress  who  would  sit  here  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  debates,  and  they  ought 
to  be  here  and  hear  these  arguments. 
The  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  a  great 
lawyer,  made  a  magnificent  statement 
and  gave  arguments  that  are  unassailable 
and  unanswerable  in  support  of  the 
Granger  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  who  has  just  left  the  floor  made 
a  magnificent  statement  as  representing 
the  views  of  labor  on  this  proposed 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  a  very  few  words  made  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  contribution,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  the  Midwest,  one  of  the  new  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  no  better  statement  was  ever 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  than  was 
made  this  afternoon  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  talked 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  farmer. 

In  opposition  to  all  that  debate  coming 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  this  House, 
I  heard  one  voice  raised  in  opposition  and 
that  was  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler],  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  failed  utterly  to  answer  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  were  advanced  by  Members 
on  this  side. 

I  heard  the  argument  over  the  plat¬ 
form  and  heard  the  argument  in  the  de¬ 
bate  between  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  both  of  whom 
claim  they  sat  on  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  at  Philadelphia  when  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  was  adopted.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
on  the  Democratic  side  as  to  what  the 
Democratic  platform  intended  to  do,  but 
I  think  a  fair  resum4  of  that  debate  would 
lead  anyone  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  feeling  of  most  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  that  what  they  intended 
to  do  was  ask  for  the  repeal  of  taxes  on 
oleomargarine.  That  is  what  is  done  in 
the  Granger  bill. 


I  come  from  Wisconsin,  it  is  true. 
That  is  a  great  dairy  State,  and  I  would 
be  derelict  in  my  duty  as  a  Representa¬ 
tive  of  that  State  if  I  did  not  take  the 
floor  to  protest  the  potential  threat  which 
is  involved  in  the  total  debasement  of 
our  food  supply.  I  want  to  say  a  word 
of  warning  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  people  from  the  Southern  States 
who  originally  were  prompted  by  section¬ 
alism  into  thinking  that  they  are  pro¬ 
tecting  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  by 
supporting  this  antibutter  legislation.  I 
want  you  all  to  know — and  I  want  you 
who  are  thinking  of  soybeans  to  know — 
that  we  are  experiencing  a  revolution  in 
this  country  which  is  taking  place  right 
before  your  very  eyes.  The  people  of 
America  are  not  aroused  and  are  not 
awake  as  yet  to  the  danger  facing  the 
nutrition  of  the  people  of  this  country 
by  the  constant  debasement  of  our  food 
supply.  I  made  a  speech  a  few  days  ago 
talking  generally  on  this  subject  to  a 
mere  handful  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Do  you  think  I  was  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  true?  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  excerpts  of  a  speech  delivered 
yesterday  by  the  chief  of  the  fats  and 
oils  branch  of  the  Production  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana, 
Ill.,  where  that  gentleman  was  talking 
to  the  processors  and  producers  of  soy¬ 
beans,  and  he  took  the  very  language 
of  the  address  that  I  made  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  audience  to  the  threat  which 
exists  to  the  people  of  this  country  by 
the  utilization  of  chemical  substitutes 
to  supplant  vegetable  and  animal  oils 
throughout  the  entire  baking  industry 
of  the  country. 

What  he  said  as  to  soybeans  goes  as 
to  cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil  and  all 
the  edible  animal  fats  and  oils.  What 
is  happening?  You  are  going  to  vote 
to  legalize  interstate  shipments  of  oleo — 
a  product  which,  with  the  addition  of 
synthetic  vitamins  and  the  use  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  makes  a  com¬ 
pletely  nutritious  product. 

What  happens  next?  When  Lever 
Bros,  carry  out  their  plan  to  ultimately 
substitute  chemicals  for  nature’s  foods, 
can  you  see  what  the  future  holds? 
After  they  have  the  unlimited  right 
to  ship  yellow-cclored  oleomargarine 
throughout  the  country,  the  next  move 
will  be  to  substitute  for  the  natural  fats 
and  oils  which  they  are  now  using  the 
synthetic  products  which  I  can  identify 
and  which  are  being  sold  today  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  tons  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soap,  which  has  ruined  the 
inedible  fats  and  oils  market.  Do  you 
have  a  rendering  plant  in  your  district? 
I  have  one  in  my  town.  It  is  closing 
up;  it  is  going  out  of  business.  Why? 
Because  they  cannot  sell  to  the  soap 
manitfacturers  any  longer  the  inedible 
fats  and  oils.  They  are  being  supplanted 
by  chemicals  manufactured  by  the  great 
chemical  companies  of  this  country. 

Gentleman,  it  is  time  to  think.  Let  us 
not  inject  narrow  partisanship  into  this 
situation.  We  are  dealing  with  a  highly 
volatile  subject.  We  are  dealing  with 
something  that  reaches  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  America,  and  that  is  the  de- 
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basement  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  This  debasement,  so  far  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  concerned,  is  just  one  of 
the  multiple  steps  that  I  could  tell  you 
of  as  a  result  of  the  intensive  research 
that  I  have  been  doing  in  this  field. 

We  ought  to  stop  and  ponder  and  not 
give  too  much  attention  to  the  little 
pitiful  arguments  that  are  being  made 
as  to  butter  and  oleo.  The  subject  is 
bigger  than  that.  You  will  live  to  rue 
the  day  that  you  took  this  step.  You 
producers  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  you 
producers  of  edible  fats  and  oils,  you  pro¬ 
ducers  of  soya  oils  and  peanut  oil  will 
be  coming  to  this  Congress  before  long 
asking  the  Congress  to  protect  you 
against  these  chemical  substitutes  that 
are  now  available  and  on  the  market. 
The  gentleman  from  the  Fats  and  Oils 
Division  yesterday  told  of  the  inroads 
already  being  made,  which  threaten  to 
put  the  soybean  industry  out  of  business. 
Millions  of  pounds  being  sold  today  that 
cost  12  cents  a  pound,  and  they  are 
getting  from  55  to  65  cents  a  pound  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Can  not  you  see  the 
question  that  is  involved?  I  am  going  to 
speak  from  time  to  time  in  this  Congress 
on  this  subject,  because  I  have  interested 
great  scientific  minds  in  this  country  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  and  I  am  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  them.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  see  that  the  great  advances  we 
have  made  in  the  field  of  public  health 
and  nutrition  are  destroyed  because  a 
few  people  have  larceny  in  their  hearts 
and  think  more  of  mere  dollars  than 
they  do  of  human  welfare. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUBER.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  the  Democratic  Convention.  The 
Democratic  Convention  evidently  en¬ 
dorsed  the  action  of  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gress  in  passing  the  legislation  last  year. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Now  the  gentleman  is 
just  injecting  a  little  sour  note  of  politics 
that  is  very  petty,  indeed,  and  character¬ 
istic  of  him  in  his  debates  on  the  floor. 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  situation 
that  you  will  come  to  realize  some  day. 
You  may  not  realize  it  today.  The 
housewives  of  America  will  realize  it  when 
you  foist  onto  them  food  of  all  kinds, 
canned  and  processed,  that  will  debase 
their  food  supply,  and  when  they  wake 
up  they  will  turn  the  lash  upon  those  who 
are  responsible  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  attentively  to  this  debate 
today.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Granger]  would  at  this  time 
suffer  a  few  questions.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  his  bill  repeals  the 
discriminatory  taxes  on  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  true.  It  re¬ 
peals  all  taxes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  All  Federal  oleo¬ 
margarine  taxes? 


Mr.  GRANGER.  And  all  licenses. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Your  bill  also  al¬ 
lows  interstate  and  intrastate  shipment 
of  uncolored  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  does  not  change 
the  present  situation  at  all? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Except  it  takes  off 
tax.  That  is  all.  It  makes  it  free. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  mean  in  regard 
to  the  shipment  of  uncolored  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
any  oleomargarine  manufacturer  may 
place  a  factory  in  any  State  which  al¬ 
lows  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  at 
the  present  time,  and  sell  the  colored 
product  within  that  State? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  true,  provid¬ 
ed  the  State  law  permits  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  As 
I  understand,  there  are  16  States  now 
which  prohibit  the  sale  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  within  that  State. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  16  or  more. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Approximately  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  They  comprise 
many  of  the  large  States,  such  as  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  know  California  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  true.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  every  per¬ 
son  who  has  spoken  on  this  bill  today  in 
opposition  to  it  has  come  from  a  State 
where  they  could  not  sell  it  in  that  State 
if  all  the  taxes  were  repealed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  problem  on  the  State  level  in  most 
of  the  States. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Including  Califor¬ 
nia.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  what  is  wrong  with  having  a 
mixing  plant  in  each  State.  Does  that 
not  offer  employment  and  decentralize 
industry? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  think  it  does.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  pertinent  question, 
because  it  would  make  those  people  who 
are  getting  the  benefits  come  down  to 
the  county  and  State  level  and  help  pay 
some  of  the  taxes  that  other  people  have 
.to  pay.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  in 
every  one  of  these  States  in  the  Union 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  dairy 
plants  and  cheese  factories  and  what  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  On  that  particular 
point,  is  it  extremely  costly  for  an  oleo¬ 
margarine  plant  to  be  set  up  to  do  the 
coloring  and  mixing  of  white  oleomar¬ 
garine? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  cost,  but  certainly  it  cannot  be  great. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  stands  to  reason 
it  would  not  be  if  the  housewife  can  mix 
it  in  a  bowl  with  this  coloring  matter. 
It  could  be  colored  in  the  butter-mixing 
machines  they  have  in  all  the  butter  fac¬ 
tories.  The  same  kind  of  mixing  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  used  in  each  State  without 
a  great  deal  of  expense. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  right.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done ;  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  Granger  bill  fulfills  the  Demo¬ 
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cratic  platform  pledge  to  repeal  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  Federal  taxes  on  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  If  anybody  can  put 
any  other  interpretation  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  than  I  am  putting  on  it, 
I  would  like  to  know.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  platform. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  plank  read. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  The  plank  reads: 

We  favor  the  repeal  of  discriminatory  taxes 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine — 

Period. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman’s  bill  does? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman’s 
bill  actually  does  that? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  answer  this  question. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  realize  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  in  California  will  have 
to  shut  down  should  this  bill  be  enacted 
into  law? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  it  would  have  to  be  shut  down? 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  They  can  ship  it  out 
of  the  State;  they  cannot  sell  it  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  You  can  ship  colored 
margarine  out  of  the  State  and  white 
margarine  in  the  State. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  So  it  does  not  prevent 
the  sale  of  it? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  They  cannot  ship 
it  within  the  State;  that  is  very  true; 
but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  State  legis¬ 
lature.  Nor  will  the  law  of  the  State  of 
California  permit  colored  margarine  to 
be  sold  within  the  State  if  the  Poage  bill 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Then  those  plants  in 
California  will  be  shut  down. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  not  true  at 
all. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  may  be  so; 
they  can  still  ship  outside  of  the  State 
and  sell  outside  of  the  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  little  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  we  have  just  witnessed  and 
which  was  obviously  rehearsed  before  it 
was  enacted  prompts  me  to  say  that  it 
is  a  feeble  redemption  of  a  sacred  plat¬ 
form  pledge  to  repeal  the  tax  and  outlaw 
the  object  upon  which  the  tax  has  been 
imposed.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  my  party  nor  of  Mr. 
Granger’s  party  to  go  before  the  country 
with  any  such  flimsy  pretext  as  that. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  decline  to  yield. 

The  very  idea  of  intelligent  men  sitting 
in  a  convention  of  that  importance  and 
adopting  a  platform  pledge  such  as  this, 
and  to  go  before  the  public  saying  they 
are  in  favor  of  repealing  this  discrimina- 
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tory  tax  and  not  telling  the  same  public 
in  all  these  same  meeting  places  that 
just  let  them  get  down  to  Washington 
on  this  platform  and  they  would  repeal 
the  tax  but  would  outlaw  oleomargarine. 
They  say:  “We  will  pass  a  Republican 
bill  if  you  just  let  us  get  in  on  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform.” 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  the  plank  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  was  of  the  Dixiecrat  branch  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  We  have  heard  the 
Democratic  platform  plank,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  indicated  that  there  were  two 
divisions  to  the  party. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  attend  the 
Dixiecrats’  convention  and  I  have  never 
been  classed  as  a  Dixiecrat.  I  believe 
that  I  am  just  as  good  a  Democrat  as 
will  be  found  anywhere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Canfield], 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  juncture  I  should  like  to  recall  to 
the  House  the  words  of  Champ  Clark 
when  he  was  debating  the  Panama  Canal 
tolls  question  here  on  this  floor  some 
decades  ago.  These  were  his  words: 

Tell  It  not  in  Gath,  proclaim  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Ascalon,  that  the  Democratic  Party 
will  not  keep  faith  with  its  platform. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Huber], 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  injecting  politics  into  this  thing 
when  I  was  speaking  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Keefe].  I  was  just  giving  him  an  out, 
pointing  out  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
was  not  quite  as  bad  as  everybody 
thought  it  was,  because  one  of  the  few 
things  it  had  courage  enough  to  do  was  to 
face  the  margarine  issue  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  As  far  as  I  know  the  bill  that 
was  passed  was  not  as  acceptable  as  the 
present  bill  or  as  the  substitute  to  be 
offered  later. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  about  Lever  Bros. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 
The  inference  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
something  evil  about  that  institution.  I 
thought  we  all  believed  in  private  enter¬ 
prise.  If  Lever  Bros,  is  a  large  company, 
is  that  wrong?  Is  that  wicked?  The 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  I  understand, 
is  rather  large.  The  United  States  Tire 

6  Rubber  Co.  is  a  large  institution. 
There  is  big  business  in  this  country  to¬ 
day  and  I  do  not  know  why  any  stigma 
should  be  placed  upon  a  company  Just 
because  it  is  big. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  in  international  cartels  and  mo¬ 
nopolies? 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
in  free  enterprise.  All  the  patron  saints 


of  the  Republican  Party  are  continually 
talking  about  free  enterprise.  Now,  if 
someone  can  produce  a  healthful,  nu¬ 
tritious  food,  let  them  produce  it.  Let 
us  not  put  all  these  Government  regu¬ 
lations  on  it.  I  am  tired  of  Government 
reglations  and  unfair  Government  prac¬ 
tices.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Americanism.  Let  us  allow 
free  enterprise  to  take  its  course.  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  assertion  that  you  ship  a  greater 
amount  of  beer  in  value  out  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  than  you  do  dairy  products.  If  any¬ 
body  tried  to  stop  you  from  shipping 
Schlitz  beer  into  the  States  of  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania  I  am  sure  you  would  cry 
crocodile  tears.  But,  of  course,  this  is 
margarine — it  is  wrong;  it  is  evil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray], 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  easy  enough  for  people 
who  have  nice  jobs,  with  political  ambi¬ 
tions,  to  be  facetious  about  this  situation 
here  today.  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  that  what  we  do  here  on  this 
legislation  has  much  to  do  with  the  future 
of  at  least  one  State  out  of  the  48. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  legis¬ 
lation.  From  a  reading  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  you  would  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  LMr.  August  H.  Andre- 
sen]  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger]  were  doing  some  conniving, 
were  doing  something  unfair,  they  were 
doing  something  tricky,  they  were  bring¬ 
ing  in  trick  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
25  years  ago  there  was  passed  a  filled 
milk  bill.  The  filled  milk  bill  is  exactly 
the  same  as  this  bill  here  in  principle. 
Filled  milk  is  composed  of  a  vegetable 
oil  and  skimmed  milk,  just  exactly  the 
same  as  oleo  is.  All  the  Granger-Andre- 
sen  bill  does  is  to  put  oleo  in  the  same 
class  that  the  fluid  milk  is  in  today  and 
has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
this  is  just  the  beginning.  There  is  an¬ 
other  bill  here  in  the  hopper  that  is  going 
to  do  the  same  thing  on  filled  cheese. 
You  know,  I  have  an  awful  job  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  people  down  here  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  some  reason  or  other.  I  went 
down  here  with  my  good  friend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  to  appear 
before  the  Washington  Advertising  Club, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
made  more  money  out  of  the  oleo  argu¬ 
ment  than  the  advertising  people  have. 
Unthinkingly,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  little  lawsuit  down  in  Texas  in 
which  it  was  brought  out  that  they  were 
using  filled  ice  cream.  Well,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  gave  me 
quite  a  lecture — he  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine — and  sort  of  intimated  that  it  was 
not  any  of  my  business  what  kind  of  ice 
cream  they  ate  in  Texas.  He  asked  if 
I  believed  in  State  rights.  When  the 
committee  agreed  that  we  should  have  a 
States’  rights  provision  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  thought  maybe  it  would  be  all 


right  to  have  States’  rights  as  far  as  oleo 
is  concerned. 

Now,  anyone  who  is  shedding  tears 
about  protecting  the  public — and  we  have 
heard  it  twice  here  this  afternoon  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — just  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves,  because  it  is  not  being 
followed  right  here  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  made  an  investigation 
within  the  last  60  days,  and  out  of  150 
restaurants  in  one  southern  State  they 
found  only  15  of  them  that  were  follow¬ 
ing  the  law.  So  what  is  the  use  of  hav¬ 
ing  that  kind  of  law  on  the  statute  books. 
The  Granger  bill  passes  this  back  to  the 
States,  the  same  as  the  fllled-milk  bill 
does.  Take  Illinois  and  Indiana,  if  they 
want  to  eat  it,  that  is  their  business,  and 
that  is  what  the  Granger  bill  is  trying 
to  do  with  this  law,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  cheese,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  with  ice 
cream.  Since  all  these  people  have  so 
many  tears  for  the  consumer,  I  would 
like  to  take  these  11  minutes  and  talk 
about  labor,  because,  after  all,  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  going  to  pay  the  price 
on  this  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  product,  another  concoction,  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  make  it  here  for  you, 
and  we  cannot  talk  about  another  city  in 
the  United  States,  because  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  it.  I  made  it  for  you 
last  year  here.  You  take  96.5  percent  of 
skim  milk  and  3.5  percent  of  vegetable 
oil  and  you  practically  have  oleomar¬ 
garine.  The  only  difference  between  that 
and  oleomargarine  is  the  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  the  fat  and  the  oil.  I 
can  make  it  for  you  for  5  cents  a  quart. 

Another  point  has  been  omitted  here. 
Surely,  the  oleo  people  have  been  able 
to  sell  their  products  cheaper.  Why? 
Every  pound  of  oil  in  oleo  in  the  last  year 
has  been  subsidized.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  oleo  manufacture  is  being  sub¬ 
sidized,  but  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  subsidizing  the  product.  There  are 
some  of  these  oils  that  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  program  has  lost 
22.2  cents  per  pound  on,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  guess  what  they  are  going  to  lose 
the  next  year  for  certain  oils  that  they 
are  supporting.  So,  it  is  not  a  matter, 
my  good  colleagues,  of  any  little,  petty 
thing.  The  whole  dairy  industry  is  in¬ 
volved. 

When  our  good  President  this  last  fall 
ran  on  the  Democratic  platform,  he 
might  have  said  he  was  going  to  get  rid  of 
the  tax,  and  I  think  everyone  realizes  he 
wants  to  follow  the  platform,  but  I  Just 
cannot  believe  that  any  President,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  or  any  other  President, 
wants  anyone  to  be  interpreting  his  mind 
to  show  what  he  wants  to  do  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  dairy  business. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  while  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  it  did  not  demand  the 
destruction  of  a  $250,000,000  dairy  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  of  my  party,  nor  of  my  candi¬ 
date  for  President  who  is  President  now. 
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Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  because  I  cannot  imagine 
any  President  wanting  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  have  been  here  for  4  or 
5  hours  listening  to  this  debate.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
says  that  the  Democratic  platform  says 
one  thing;  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger]  says  that  the  Democratic 
platform  says  another  thing,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  O’Sul¬ 
livan]  gets  down  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  says  the  Democratic  platform  says 
another  thing.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  does  the  Democratic  platform  say. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Well,  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  that  angle  any 
more  than  to  say  that  I  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  President  Truman  than  to 
think  that  he  would  deliberately  destroy 
the  dairy  industry  of  this  country  or  to 
be  a  party  to  so  doing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  make 
just  one  observation,  and  that  is  that 
the  Democratic  platform  was  just  read 
a  moment  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Granger]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Well,  I  was  not  here  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Just  so  that  we  can  in¬ 
terject  a  little  bit  of  levity  into  this 
serious  situation,  may  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  this  debate  regarding  the 
Democratic  platform  reminds  me  of  a 
story  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Dough- 
ton],  told  yesterday  about  the  colored 
fellow  who  was  ambling  along  the  road 
down  South  twirling  a  rope.  Somebody 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  “Say,  what  are 
you  doing  with  that  rope?”  He  said, 
“Mr.  Ned,  I’se  confused,  I’se  confused. 

I  don’t  know  whether  I’se  found  a  rope 
or  lost  a  mule.”  I  thought  it  was  just 
about  like  some  of  the  confusion  we  find 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  dis¬ 
cussing  some  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  As  far 
as  the  dairy  industry  is  concerned,  if  you 
follow  the  law — and  incidentally  it  is  not 
being  followed  now,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
get  that  injected  in  here;  we  think  it  is 
going  to  bs — the  man  who  owns  the  cows 
is  going  to  be  taken  care  of.  There  is 
no  argument  about  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sabath]  today  was  telling  about  dollar- 
a-pound  butter.  The  gentleman  is  a 
year  behind,  because  a  couple  of  days 
ago  Uncle  Sam  had  to  buy  a  carload  of 
butter  out  in  Minnesota  at  the  support 
price  of  59  cents.  So  as  far  as  the  man 
who  milks  the  cows  is  concerned,  he  has 
some  protection. 

Let  me  ask  you  today  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  step  up  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  in  this  country.  One  of  my  good 
southern  friends  came  to  me  a  few  days 


ago  and  said,  “You  know,  all  us  fellows 
from  the  farm  districts  ought  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  that  wage-hour  bill  when  it 
comes  in.  We  ought  to  keep  it  just  the 
way  it  is,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  farmers.” 
He  said,  “You  must  have  lots  of  cheese 
factories  and  creameries  and  milk  plants 
in  your  district.”  I  said,  “Sure,  I  have 
plenty  of  them.”  He  went  on  to  tell  me 
a  story,  and  I  said,  “Now,  Brother,  there 
is  something  going  to  happen  before  we 
get  that  far.  Just  don’t  make  me  feel 
badly  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
that  minimum  wage  or  maximum  hours, 
or  anything  that  goes  with  it,  because 
how  dp  I  know,  when  they  get  down  to 
the  oleo  bill,  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  have  any  jobs?  So  why  should 
I  worry  about  what  wages  they  have 
when  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
going  to  have  a  job  or  not?” 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  honestly  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  whether  to  vote  for 
the  Granger  bill  or  the  Poage  bill. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  a 
creeping  thing,  but  in  the  gentleman’3 
State  they  have  reduced  cow  numbers 
by  22  percent  in  the  last  few  years.  If 
you  want  to  be  in  the  dairy  business  in 
Oklahoma,  you  want  to  keep  that  in 
mind. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  appreciate  that  sug¬ 
gestion.  I  honestly  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  whether  I  am  for  the  Poage 
or  the  Granger  bill,  or  for  either.  I 
realize  the  gentleman  is  an  authority, 
especially  in  the  dairy  field,  and  I  say 
that  seriously.  Does  the  gentleman  care 
to  tell  us  at  this  time  whether  he  is  sup¬ 
porting  the  Poage  bill  or  the  Granger 
bill,  or  is  opposed  to  both  of  them?  I 
should  like  to  have  the  gentleman’s  sug¬ 
gestion  about  that. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  gentleman  knew  I 
was  for  the  Granger  bill,  because  I  have 
been  recommending  the  Granger  bill 
here  several  times. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman’s  speech  on  this  occasion,  but 
I  did  not  know  definitely  which  bill  he 
is  for. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Granger  bill  is  a  fair  bill.  The  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  has  gone  too  far  now  with  the 
Granger  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger]  has  bent  over  backward. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman’s  judg¬ 
ment  is,  then,  that  the  Granger  bill  is 
about  as  good  a  bill  as  could  be  written 
on  this  subject?  Is  that  the  gentleman’s 
thought? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  It  gives 
the  Government  back  to  the  people.  If 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  want 
to  eat  oleo  that  is  red,  blue,  yellow,  or 
any  other  color,  that  is  their  business. 
The  longer  I  am  in  Washington  the  more 
I  realize  that  we  have  to  give  these  things 
back  to  the  people  and  back  to  the  States. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  was  not  arguing  with 
the  gentleman.  I  was  asking  for  in¬ 
formation.  I  just  wanted  to  get  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
done  it  on  evaporated  milk  and  on  filled 
milk.  We  should  do  it  now  as  far  as 
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butter  is  concerned.  We  should  do  it  all 
the  way  down  the  line  as  far  as  the  dairy 
industry  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  WERDEL  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger]. 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  am  seriously  seeking 
information  on  this  matter,  because  it 
is  an  important  matter.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  express  himself  to  the  committee 
at  this  time  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
thinks  the  provisions  of  his  bill  forbid¬ 
ding  the  transportation  of  oleomargarine 
in  interstate  commerce  would  be  difficult 
of  enforcement?  That  is  one  question 
that  is  bothering  me. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  No ;  I  do  not  see  that 
any  difficulty  would  arise  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  coming  to  the 
close  of  this  debate  on  what  I  think  is  a 
very  important  question.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  matter,  not  from  any  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  that  I  may  have,  but 
because  I  am  tremendously  interested  in 
the  perpetuity  of  a  branch  of  agriculture 
that  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  farm 
family.  You  would  be  alarmed  if  you 
had  the  figures  on  the  great  movement 
toward  commercial  and  corporation 
farming.  It  is  alarming  to  know  of  the 
vast  acreages  of  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
cotton  that  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  operators,  where  in  many  cases  the 
operators  are  not  even  residents  of  the 
places  where  the  farms  are  located.  So 
I  ask  you  to  consider  this  matter  very 
calmly,  because  I  am  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  that  phase  of  our  economy. 

I  dare  say  many  of  you  people  here  on 
the  floor,  as  is  true  in  my  case,  were  able 
to  go  to  school  because  dad  and  mother 
were  willing  to  milk  the  cows  and  take 
the  cream  to  the  creamery  so  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  check  might  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  kids  going  to  school. 

Further  than  that,  farm  family  life  is 
a  breeder  of  good  citizenship.  I  dare  say 
that  on  our  farms,  generally,  and  the 
dairy  farms  in  particular,  there  never 
would  be  sown  the  seeds  of  communism 
or  any  other  ism  having  for  its  purpose 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  wTe  maintain 
the  farm  families.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  do  otherwise  would  be  striking  a  death 
blow  at  the  thing  that  we  cherish  as  a 
sacred  heritage  of  the  American  people. 

Instead  of  spending  the  millions  of 
dollars  they  have  spent  in  order  to  imi¬ 
tate  butter,  if  these  oleo  people  were 
really  and  honestly  trying  to  make  a 
product  of  their  own,  they  could  have 
used  any  number  of  other  delicate  colors 
which  would  make  their  product  just  as 
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palatable  and  pleasing  as  the  color  of 
butter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  color  it¬ 
self  which  makes  the  product  any  differ¬ 
ent.  It  does  not  change  the  food  value 
of  the  product.  It  is  a  determined  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  imi¬ 
tate  butter  and  sell  it  for  what  it  is  not. 
I  think  if  they  had  spent  their  money 
in  trying  to  convert  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  use  of  oleo,  they  could 
have  used  another  color.  And  I  am  not 
saying  green,  pink,  or  any  other  color,  but 
I  am  saying  that  they  could  have  used 
some  other  color  to  distinguish  it  from 
butter  and  then  we  would  have  avoided 
this  controversy.  I  think  there  is  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  being  made  to  destroy  the 
butter  industry,  which  will  have  a  tre¬ 
mendously  damaging  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  the  dairy  farmer.  In  good 
times  and  bad,  the  dairy  farmer  has  been 
one  who  could  hold  his  head  high  and 
not  be  forced  to  depend  upon  relief  from 
his  neighbor,  during  times  of  depression. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  9V2  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  confessed  his  confusion  at  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  The  legislation 
now  before  us  is  well  calculated  to  con¬ 
fuse  anyone  and  it  seems  to  have  con¬ 
fused  its  proponents  as  well  as  all  the 
others. 

These  proponents  have  suggested  that 
this  legislation  would  in  no  wise  reduce 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  law.  But 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter,  not  written 
before  this  bill  was  brought  out,  but  9 
days  after  it  had  been  brought  out,  after 
it  had  been  referred  to  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  Pure  Food  Divi¬ 
sion,  over  the  signature  of  P.  T.  Dunbar, 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  section  2  (c) 
of  this  bill — and  2  (c)  is  a  section  which 
was  not  supposed  to  be  amended — uses 
the  words  “affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  goods  in 
commerce.”  He  points  out  that  under  the 
interpretations  of  our  courts  that  clearly 
would  require  prohibition  of  the  sale  or 
shipment  of  any  goods  anywhere  that  did 
affect  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  I  fear  and  Mr.  Dunbar 
fears  that  this  bill  may  in  fact  prohibit 
the  sale  of  colored  margarine  even  in  in¬ 
trastate  commerce.  Now,  if  it  does  not, 
if  you  apply  the  Interpretation  applied 
by  the  last  speaker,  that  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  interstate  commerce,  then  you 
have  no  hook  upon  which  to  hang  the 
enforcement  sanctions  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  which  apply  only  to  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  If  this  bill  does  not  af¬ 
fect  intrastate  commerce,  if  it  affects  only 
interstate  commerce,  the  sale  of  marga¬ 
rine  produced  in  the  State  of  Texas,  with¬ 
in  the  State  of  Texas  is  not  involved  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  and  then  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Act  has  no  control  over 
the  purity  of  that  commodity.  The  sale 
of  any  colored  margarine  that  could  be 
sold  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  could 
not  be  supervised  as  to  purity,  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  or  as  to  any  of  its  ingredients.  There 


would  be  no  Federal  pure-food  law  to 
protect  the  consumer  of  yellow  margarine 
under  the  Granger  bill. 

I  call  the  attention  of  all  those  who 
profess  to  favor  pure  foods  to  the  fact 
that  this  butter  bill  clearly,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Foods  and  Drugs,  provides  that  he 
would  have  no  control  over  intrastate 
movement.  If  you  sell  margarine  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  State,  under  the  terms  of  this 
butter  bill  as  its  author  just  told  you  he 
interpreted  it,  then  you  could  sell  it  with 
any  kind  of  impurities,  and  there  is  no 
law  on  the  Federal  statute  books  and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  his  bill  that  would 
provide  for  any  pure  food  regulation. 

Now,  I  believe  the  consumers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  some  protection.  Most  of  this 
afternoon  has  been  spent  in  discussing 
the  effect  this  would  have  on  the  dairy 
people.  The  dairy  people  are  entitled  to 
consideration,  but  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  other  people  of  America. 
There  are  three  classes  of  people  affected. 
The  first  class  might  be  the  producers  of 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oil.  I  do  not 
want  to  plead  their  case.  I  am  willing 
to  waive  any  interest  they  may  have  in 
the  measure.  I  have  not  stood  here  and 
argued  on  this  bill  in  their  behalf. 

The  next  class  interested  in  this  bill 
are  the  dairy  people,  of  course.  You 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  effect  this  will  have  on  the 
dairy  people.  You  have  heard  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  my  substitute  H.  R.  3  will 
greatly  injure  the  dairy  industry.  Yet 
you  have  not  heard  one  single  speaker 
this  afternoon,  nor  will  you  hear  one 
single  speaker  explain  to  you  how  my  bill 
will  hurt  the  dairy  industry  or  how  any 
bill  giving  the  American  consumer  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  and  assurance  of  selection 
will  hurt  the  dairy  industry.  They  say 
in  one  breath,  “If  you  sell  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  it  will  take  the  market  for 
butter.”  In  the  next  breath  the  origi¬ 
nal  author  of  this  bill,  the  man  who  in¬ 
troduced  this  bill  and  who  then  stepped 
aside  to  take  the  curse  of  Republicanism 
off  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen]  has 
explained  how  you  were  going  to  put  the 
dairy  people  out  of  business. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  only 
a  couple  of  minutes  left. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  will 
explain  how  it  will  work. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  had  his  time  and  has  discussed 
his  point  of  view  that  my  bill  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Then  I 
will  answer  the  gentleman  tomorrow. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Then  in  the  next  breath 
the  gentleman  told  us  that  it  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  higher  price  for  margarine.  I 
do  not  know  which  side  he  wishes  to 
stand  on.  Either  H.  R.  3  is  going  to  re¬ 
sult  in  the  sale  of  a  cheap  table  spread 
that  the  poor  people  of  America,  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high  price  of 
butter,  can  and  will  buy,  or  it  is  not  going 
to  affect  the  sale  of  butter  at  all.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that,  if  this  results 
in  the  sale  of  yellow  margarine  at  the 
same  price  as  butter,  that  the  American 


people  will  select  margarine  in  preference 
to  butter?  I  have  never  made  any  such 
contention.  I  believe  the  masses  of  the 
American  people  will  take  butter  at  the 
same  price,  but  most  of  the  American 
people  do  not  have  the  73  cents  a  pound 
that  it  takes  to  buy  butter.  That  is  the 
reason  most  of  the  people  would  buy  mar¬ 
garine  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  It 
will  not  take  butter  off  the  market.  It 
will  mean  that  those  families  that  now 
cannot  buy  a  table  spread  will  be  able  to 
buy  one.  That  has  been  the  experience 
of  every  nation  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  dairying  nations  in  the 
world  are  the  low  countries  of  Europe, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  those  countries; 
yet  those  countries  all  sell  more  butter 
per  capita  than  does  the  United  States 
and  all  of  them  sell  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  per  capita  of  margarine, 
yellow  margarine,  if  you  please,  as  does 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot 
yield. 

Every  one  of  those  countries  in  Europe 
that  allows  the  free  sale  of  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  sells  more  butter  per  capita  than 
does  the  United  States.  Does  that  look 
like  it  would  hurt  the  dairy  people  of  the 
United  States  if  we,  too,  allowed  the  free 
sale  of  margarine  in  any  form  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  it? 

What  about  the  States  of  the  Union 
that  have  tried  to  impose  restrictions  on 
margarine,  as  so  many  States  of  the 
Union  have?  The  State  of  Iowa  has  a 
prohibition  against  the  sale  of  yellow 
margarine,  and  yet  last  year,  1947,  the 
last  year  for  which  I  have  the  figures, 
butterfat  brought  82  cents  a  pound  in 
Iowa.  Missouri,  an  adjoining  State,  has 
no  restriction  on  the  sale  of  yellow  mar¬ 
garine,  and  butterfat  brought  90  cents  a 
pound  in  Missouri.  Go  just  west  of 
them:  The  State  of  South  Dakota  en¬ 
tirely  prohibits  the  sale  of  yellow  mar¬ 
garine,  and  they  got  73  cents  a  pound 
for  butterfat.  The  State  of  Nebraska, 
adjoining  South  Dakota,  prohibits  it  only 
in  public-eating  places,  and  they  got  79 
cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  The  State 
of  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska,  has  no 
prohibition  against  the  sale  of  yellow 
margarine,  and  they  got  83  cents  a  pound 
for  their  butterfat.  Even  the  farmers 
of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  one 
side  of  the  great  market  of  Chicago,  got 
2  cents  a  pound  less  for  their  butterfat 
than  did  farmers  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
on  the  other  side  of  that  great  market. 

Going  to  the  East,  no  man  can  say  that 
there  is  a  better  market  than  the  great 
city  of  New  York.  The  State  of  New  York 
prohibits  the  sale  of  yellow  margarine. 
Tire  farmers  of  the  State  of  New  York 
got  $1.24  a  pound  for  their  butterfat  in 
1947.  In  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island 
where  they  do  not  have  the  great  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  same  year  without 
any  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  yellow 
margarine  they  got  $1.60  a  pound  for 
their  butterfat.  Does  that  look  as 
though  this  prohibition  against  free  en¬ 
terprise,  against  the  right  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  select  the  foods  that  he  or  she 
wants  to  buy,  does  that  locik  like  it  would 
wipe  out  the  dairyman?  It  has  not  done 
it;  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  dairy- 
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man  has  ever  been  helped  by  these  re¬ 
strictive  laws. 

But  the  dairyman  is  not  the  one  to  be 
primarily  concerned  with;  certainly  the 
consumers  of  America,  the  140,000,000 
people  who  should  be  buying  fluid  milk 
and  consuming  the  product  of  the  dairy 
farm  in  its  most  valuable  and  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  form  are  to  be  considered  also. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  are  but  two 
fundamentals  involved.  I  submit,  any 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  buy  any 
pure  food  in  any  form  or  color  that  the 
purchaser  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for. 
Second,  the  purchaser  has  a  right  to 
know  that  he  gets  the  identical  product 
he  thinks  he  is  buying.  The  Granger  - 
Andresen  butter  bill  violates  both  of 
these  fundamentals.  It  prohibits  the  sale 
of  yellow  margarine  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  denies  the  consumer  the 
choice  of  products  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
We  might  as  well  prohibit  the  sale  of  Ford 
cars  in  a  State  which  does  not  have  a 
Ford  factory.  It  gives  absolutely  no  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  consumer  from  the  decep¬ 
tion  which  the  butter  people  have  so  long 
claimed  to  fear.  On  the  contrary,  it 
withdraws  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  laws. 

H.  R.  3  gives  every  citizen  the  right  to 
buy  margarine  in  any  form  he  wants  it, 
but  it  requires  that  every  separate  serv¬ 
ing  of  yellow  margarine  be  definitely 
identified  as  such.  I  think  this  is  fair. 
I  shall  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
butter  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  by  his  speech  that  there  are 
now  legal  and  adequate  methods  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  in  the  nutritive  standards 
of  oleomargarine,  at  least  when  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  1.  Yellow  oleomargarine  resembles 
butter  So  closely  that  It  lends  itself  readily 
to  substitution  for  or  confusion  with  butter 
and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  butter  by  the  ordinary  consumer.  The 
manufacture,  sale,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  creates  a  condition  conducive  to 
substitution,  confusion,  fraud,  and  deception, 
and  one  which  if  permitted  to  exist  tends  to 
interfere  with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing 
of  essential  foods  in  commerce.  Such  trans¬ 
actions  in  yellow  oleomargarine,  whether  in¬ 
trastate  or  interstate  In  character,  burden, 
obstruct,  and  affect  commerce,  interfere  with 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce,  and  con¬ 
stitute  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in 
commerce. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  correct  and  eliminate  the  con¬ 
ditions  above  referred  to;  to  pfomote  the 
orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  essential  foods 
in  commerce;  to  prevent  confusion,  fraud, 
and  deception  in  commerce;  and  to  prohibit 
practices  which  burden,  obstruct,  or  affect 
commerce,  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce, 
or  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Whittington,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
:onsideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
he  bill  H.  R.  2101,  to  authorize  the  Re¬ 
gional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  make  certain  dis¬ 
aster  or  emergency  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Njrth 
2a:fltiina? 

Thare  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  X^OOLEY.  Mr.  Speakeaf  I  ask 
unanimmu;  consent  that  the  .statement 
le  read  irrfceu  of  the  report.. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theiVobjection  to 
fie  request  onthe  gentlenpftn  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  nu  fJbjeeUOn. 

The  Clerk  read  rba^statement. 

(For  conference  import  and  statement, 
;ee  proceedings  tlV  House  of  March 
!9,  1949.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The\iuestion  is  on 
fie  conference  report. 

The  conjerence  report  wslk  agreed  to. 
A  motjfin  to  reconsider  laid  on 
fie  tab^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

MULTER  (at  the  request  oiMVir. 
Jlifield)  was  given  permission  to 
fend  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 

?  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
fciven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  State  of  Illinois  and  a 
resolution  concerning  the  Lincoln  ord¬ 
inance  depot. 

[  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
frny  remarks  in  the  Record  following 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage], 

;  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

f  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  five  instances  and  include  ex¬ 
cerpts. 

f  Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
ind  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
Extend  the  remarks  he  made  in  Com- 
littee  and  include  tables  and  statistics. 
Mr.  KEATING  (at  the  request  of  Mi’. 
Edwin  Arthur  Hall)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record. 


Mi’.  VORYS  (at  the  request  of  !Vp\ 
Hope)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous-  matter.  f 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hope)  was  given  permission  to  "ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  to  Mrs.  Bosone  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Granger),  for  March  30 
and  March  31,  (jffi  account  of  official 
business.  / 

ENROLLED  BIIJL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mrs.  NORTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House’ Administration,  reported  that 
that  cqmmittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  Enrolled  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  tpe  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

’’h.  R.  39X0.  An  act  to  extend  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  period  the  provisions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Emergency  Rent  Act;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  with  respect  to  the  exemp¬ 
tion,  from  the  tax  on  transportation  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  foreign  travel  via  Newfoundland. 

BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  NORTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.  R.  3910.  An  act  to  extend  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  period  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Emergency  Rent  Act;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  with  respect  to  the  exemption, 
from  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons, 
of  foreign,  travel  via  Newfoundland. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  57  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
L  April  1, 1949,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

CECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

ider  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

479.  A  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  supple¬ 
mental  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949rfn  the  amount  of  $92,619,888 
for  the  variousvdepartments  and  agencies 
(H.  Doc.  No.  149)^;o  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

480.  A  letter  froi\.  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmuting  the  Fourteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  AmJUvist  of  the  United 
States,  covering  the  fiscakyear  ending  June 
30,  1948;  to  the  Committee  ap  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

481.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  Ninth  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Archivist  of  \jie  United 
States  on  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevert  Library, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y„  for  the  fiscal  year\ending 
June  30,  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  blouse 
Administration. 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Muni¬ 
tions  Board,  National  Military  Establish? 
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ment,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on 
tlifeifational  Industrial  Reserve;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

483.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  In¬ 
formation,  transmitting  the  Semiannual  Re¬ 
port  of  thes  United  States  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Information  covering  the  interna¬ 
tional  inforrdation  activities;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

484.  A  letter  frpm  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  supplemental 
finding  of  feasibility  for  the  Platoro  Reser¬ 
voir  as  the  first  unit'd  the  Conejos  division 
of  the  San  Luis  Valley  reclamation  project, 
Colorado  (H.  Doc.  No.  15ty  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE^  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PETERSON:  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.  H.  R.  2369.  A  bill  to  authorize  %n 
appropriation  to  complete  the  Internationa 
Peace  Garden,  N.  Dak.;  without  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  359) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  South  Carolina;  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  H.  R. 
3088.  A  bill  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  certain  employees  of  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  360).  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON:  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works.  H.  R.  3856.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
a  Commission  on  Renovation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Mansion;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
361).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  3875.  A  bill  to  amend  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  19  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1917,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
suspension  of  deportation  of  aliens;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  362).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows :  / 

Mr.  GOSSETT:  Committee  on  the  Jvuii- 
ciary.  S.  32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Milo 
Jurisevic,  Mrs.  Jelena  Jurisevic,  Svetozar  Ju- 
risevic,  and  Radmila  Jurisevic;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  356).  Refifrred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hqjfse. 

Mr.  FELLOWS :  Committee  onr  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  750.  A  bill  for  ther ’relief  of  Lee 
F.  Bertuccioli;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  357).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.  R,  23@6.  A  bill  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Theodore  Pajdachristopoulos;  with 
amendments  (ReptyTlo.  358).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Jne  Whole  House. 


/ 


PUBLIC 


LLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  Resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Sy  Mr.  BARDEN: 

H.  Jf.  3925.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  preliminary 
suni€y  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  con¬ 
structing  a  channel  through  Topsail  Inlet, 
N!  C.,  to  the  inland  waterway;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

H.  R.  3926.  A  bill  to  rename  a  game  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  the  Harney  National  Forest  as  the 
“Norbeck  Wildlife  Preserve,”  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CAVALCANTE: 

H.  R.  3927.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  for 
any  person,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence,  to  incite  contempt  for  such 
Government  by  the  use  of  publications,  mo¬ 
tion-picture  films,  or  radio  broadcasts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELSTON: 

H.  R.  3928.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Guild 
of  Carillonneurs  in  North  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAND: 

H.  R.  3929.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  the  scientific  resources  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  the  causes  and  cure  of  cancer,  heart 
disease,  infantile  paralysis,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  mankind;  to  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

H.  R.  3930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

H.  R.  3931.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  addy 
titoal  allocations  of  costs  of  the  Colorac 
BigVThompson  Federal  reclamation  pro^fCt; 
to  tHg  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
y  Mr.  KILBURN: 

H.  R.'iie32.  A  bill  to  exempt  artificUft  limbs 
from  duft  if  imported  for  personal  use  and 
not  for  salv  to  the  Committee  oiyWays  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.^CUNKEL: 

H.  R.  3933.  aV>111  to  permft  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  who  retired  befor^April  1,  1948,  to 
elect  to  have  theft  annuities  computed  on 
the  same  basis  as  E%der§i  employees  who  re¬ 
tired  on  or  after  suW  date,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CojBB^ittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOJftlONEl 

H.  R.  3934.  A  bill  to  peftnit  religious  or 
charitable  societies  to  import  musical  in¬ 
struments  free  of  duty  in  certain  cases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M^ans. 

By  Mr. -TEAGUE: 

H.  R.  3935.  A  bill  relating  to  tlJk  promo¬ 
tion  ofJveterans  of  World  War  II  in  the  field 
servic/f  of  the  Post  Office  Department;^  the 
Corqfnittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servr 
By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 

.  R.  3936.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  nation^ 

efense  by  making  it  possible  for  person^ 
drafted  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948  (Public  Law  759,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
as  well  as  all  other  personnel  to  choose  the 
type  of  units  in  which  they  serve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WITHROW: 

H.  R.  3937.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  survey 
of  physically  handicapped  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRAWFORD: 

H.  R.  3938.  A  bill  to  prohibit  interstate 
commerce  in  imitation  cheese,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  3939.  A  bill  to  prohibit  interstate 
commerce  in  imitation  ice  cream  and  in  imi¬ 
tation  ice  milk,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HINSHAW: 

H.  R.  3940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  packing,  marking,  and 
description  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 

H.  R.  3941.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  to  con¬ 
vey  certain  buildings  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  Veterans’  Administration  to  the  State  of 


Texas  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  State  medical  college  and 
State  hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Vetkins’ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRIEST: 

H.  R.  3942.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tht-  general 
welfare  by  enabling  the  several/states  to 
make  more  adequate  provision  for  the  health 
of  school  children  through  ther development 
of  school  health  services  for  jnie  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  fit  physical  and 
mental  defects  and  conditions;  ,to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and-Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  3943.  A  bill  tar  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  tfi  support  research  and 
training  in  rheumajflsm  and  arthritis,  mul¬ 
tiple  sclerosis,  cepebral  palsy  and  epilepsy, 
and  other  diseases,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  MpfSECREST: 

H.  R.  394£.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Departments. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

.  R.  3945.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  admis- 
5ns  tax  admissions  to  museums  operated 
6r  conducted  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
several  State  governments,  or  political  sub¬ 
divisions  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VINSON:. 

H.  R.  3946.  A  bill  to  promote  the  national 
defense  and  to  contribute  to  more  effective 
aeronautical  research  by  authorizing  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  to  attend  accred¬ 
ited  graduate  schools  for  research  and  study; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MURDOCK: 

H.  R.  3947.  A  bill  to  approve  a  repayment 
contract  negotiated  with  the  Shasta  View  ir¬ 
rigation  district,  Malin,  Oreg.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  3948.  A  bill  to  approve  a  repayment 
contract  negotiated  with  the  Okanogan  irri¬ 
gation  district,  Washington,  and  to  author¬ 
ize  its  execution  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  3949.  A  bill  to  approve  a  repayment 
contract  negotiated  with  the  Kittitas  recla¬ 
mation  district  and  to  authorize  its  execu¬ 
tion,  to  approve  the  reclassification  of  lands 
within  the  Kittitas  division  of  the  Yakima 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  3950.  A  bill  to  approve  a  contract 
negotiated  with  the  Uncompahgre  Valley 
Water  Users’  Association  and  to  authorize  its 
,  execution,  to  approve  reclassification  of  land 
^f  the  Uncompahgre  project,  Colorado,  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pu\lic  Lands. 

t.  3951.  A  bill  to  approve  a  repayment 
contract  negotiated  with  the  Bitter  Root 
irrigation  district,  Montana,  and  to  author¬ 
ize  its  execution,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  CommUtee  on  Public  Lands. 

H.  R.  3952/^  bill  to  approve  a  contract 
negotiated  wiwi  the  Willwood  irrigation  dis¬ 
trict  and  to  authorize  its  execution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  wj  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

By  Mr.  MILLfep  of  California: 

H.  R.  3953.  A  bill  tov  authorize  the  Federal 
Security  Administratof\to  assist  the  States 
in  the  development  of  community  recreation 
programs  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education*  and  Labor.  \ 

By  Mr.  KLEIN: 

H.  R.  3954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act  of  the  district  of 
Columbia  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  \ 

By  Mr.  LYNCH :\  \ 

H.  R.  3955.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Federal  unemployment  taxes  into 
the  Federal  unemployment  account  to  be 
available  for  the  administration  of  unem- 
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for  these  particular  communities.  I 
know  that  you  join  with  me  in  extending 
sympathy  to  those  who  have  suffered  and 
in  expressing  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  thkt  they  were  spared  greater  in¬ 
jury  and'xiamage. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  YATESvasked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

RENT  CONTROL 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  .''Speaker,  the  new 
provision  of  the  Rent  Control  Act  which 
requires  the  Housing  Expediter  to  set 
rentals  at  levels  which  will  yield  to  land¬ 
lords  a  fair  net  operating  income,  has 
provoked  a  storm  of  controversy  and  jus¬ 
tifiably  so.  The  ambiguity  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  itself  and  the  remarks  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  as  they  appear  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  have  made  one  poinfcrys- 
tal  clear — that  the  Housing  Expediter, 
who  has  the  job  of  administering  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  of  drafting  and  enforcing  reg\ 
ulations  to  give  it  meaning,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  figures  in  the  economic 
life  of  this  Nation  today. 

To  my  mind  Tighe  Woods  has  a  monu¬ 
mental  task.  The  fluidity  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  leaves  to  his  judgment  the  question 
whether  the  new  rent-control  law  will 
continue  to  maintain  rent  controls  at 
present  levels  or  nearly  present  levels, 
or  whether  the  program  will  be  sabo¬ 
taged  by  increasing  rentals  excessively 
on  the  ground  that  such  increases  are 
warranted  by  the  new  provision.  We 
cannot  at  this  time  permit  ourselves  to 
be  lulled  into  any  sense  of  false  security 
because  the  act  has  been  passed.  The 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  is  still  active  and  will  attempt  to 
make  its  influence  felt  by  the  Expediter. 
We  must  insist  that  the  Expediter  issue 
decent  regulations  which  will  permit  the 
orderly  continuation  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram. 


ord  and  include  a  letter  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  a  news  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  McGREGOR  asked  and  was  given ' 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  expects  to  make  in  the  Com-  ! 
mittee  of  the  Whole  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per-  j 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  thef 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  three  in-  i 
stances  and  include  certain  letters  and 
newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks , 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in¬ 
clude  a  statement  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Mee- 
man. 

Mr.  RANKIN  asked  and  was  given* 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
V  Record  and  include  certain  excerpts: 
\from  the  Congressional  Record,  also  | 

Stables  and  other  excerpts  froiji  £ 
ngs  before  the  Committee  on  Ap-  • 
iations  on  the  Tennessee-Tomtfig- 1 
bee  inland  waterway.  / 

Mr. \JANNON  (at  the  request- of  Mr.  j 
McCormack)  was  given  permission  to  ex-  [ 
tend  his  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  [ 
Record  and  include  .excerpts  from  letters  ; 
received  by  the  Committee- on  Appropri- j 
ations  in  reference  to  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures—-*  mu  .1 «  i  a. ,  i  i  i.  m  n  .mm .<  | 

REGULATION  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  reg¬ 
ulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain 
taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

REGULATION  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  re¬ 
peal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Whittington  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  had  been  read. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ' 

"That  section  2301  6f  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  (relating  to  the  tax  on  oleomar¬ 
garine)  Is  repealed. 

"Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
27  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating 
to  the  occupational  tax  on  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine) 
is  repealed:  Provided,  That  such  repeal  shall 
not  be  construed  to  entitle  any  manufac¬ 
turer,  wholesaler,  or  retailer  to  a  refund  of 
any  occupational  tax  heretofore  paid. 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  sale,  or  the  serving  in  pub¬ 
lic  eating  places,  of  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  without  clear  identifica¬ 
tion  as  such  or  which  Is  otherwise  adulter¬ 
ated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
depresses  the  market  In  Interstate  commerce 
for  butter  and  for  oleomargarine  or  marga¬ 
rine  clearly  Identified  and  neither  adulter¬ 
ated  nor  misbranded,  and  "constitutes  a  bur¬ 
den  on  Interstate  commerce  In  such  articles. 
Such  burden  exists,  irrespective  of  whether 
such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  originates 
from  an  interstate  source  or  from  the  State 
in  which  it  is  sold. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LUCAS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a 
short  questionnaire. 

Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record,  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  BLACKNEY  asked  and  way'given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial 

Mr.  RICH  asked  and  was /given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Brmol  Courier  of 
Tuesday,  March  29,  19^9,  entitled  “Why 
Are  Taxes  Going  Up y 

Mr.  KEATING  arfked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the/RECORD  on  the  subject, 
Who  Is  BehincLRie  Move  of  the  Veterans 
Medical  Center  from  New  York  City  to 
Boston?  anjrto  include  an  exchange  of 
letters.  / 

Mr.  JQNAS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission1*  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  HALE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
is.  not  .present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

(Roll  No.  61] 

Arends 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Pfeifer, 

Blemlller 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Joseph  L. 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Jennings 

Plumley 

Bosone 

Kean 

Powell 

Boykin 

Kee 

Quinn 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kelley 

Regan 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Keogh 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Bulwinkle 

Kirwan 

Smith,  Ohio 

Burdick 

Klein 

Smith,  Va. 

Cavalcante 

Lane 

Somers 

Chudoff 

McCarthy 

Stanley 

Clemente 

Macy 

Stefan 

Clevenger 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Coudert 

Merrow 

Vinson 

Davenport 

Morgan 

Wadsworth 

Dingell 

Morrison 

Welch,  Mo. 

Fulton 

Moulder 

Whitaker 

Gilmer 

Murphy 

White,  Idaho 

Gossett 

Norrell 

Wolcott 

Hays,  Ohio 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Wood 

Hubert 

Patten 

Woodruff 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


“(b)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21 
U.  S.  C.  331),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

“‘(m)  The  serving  of  colored  oleomarga¬ 
rine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of  sec¬ 
tion  407  (b) .’ 

"(c)  Chapter  IV  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(21  U.  S.  C.  341  and  the  following) ,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“  ‘COLORED  OLEOMARGARINE 
“ ‘Sec.  407.  (a)  Colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  which  is  sold  In  the  same 
State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  produced 
shall  be  subject  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
as  if  it  had  been  introduced  in  interstate 
commerce. 

“  ‘(b)  No  person  shall  possess  in  a  form 
ready  for  serving  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  at  a  .public  eating  place 
unless  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  is  served  is  displayed  prominently  and 
conspicuously  in  such  place  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and 
understood  by  the  ordinary  individual  being 
served  in  such  eating  place  or  is  printed  or 
is  otherwise  set  forth  on  the  menu  in  type 
or  lettering  not  smaller  than  that  normally 
used  to  designate  the  serving  of  other  food 
Items;  and  no  person  shall  serve  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place,  whether  or  not  any  charge  is 
made  therefor,  unless  each  separate  serving 
bears  or  is  accompanied  by  labeling  identify¬ 
ing  it  as  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 
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‘“(c)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  when  served  with  meals  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  eating  place  shall  at  the  time  of  such 
service  be  exempt  from  the  labeling  require¬ 
ments  of  section  403  (except  (a)  and  403 
(f ) )  if  it  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“‘(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  is 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  having  a  tint  or 
shade  containing  more  than  1.6°  of  yellow,  or 
of  yellow  and  red  collectively,  but  with  an 
excess  of  yellow  over  red,  measured  in  terms 
of  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent.’ 

“Sec.  4.  So  much  of  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  or  other 
funds  (including  funds  available  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1950)  for  the  use  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  in  the  exercise  of  functions 
under  the  Oleomargarine  Tax  Act  (26  U.  S.  C. 
2300  subch.  A) ,  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  may  determine,  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  (Food 
and  Drug  Administration)  for  use  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  abrogate  or  nul¬ 
lify  any  statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now 
in  effect  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

“Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  become  effective  30 
days  after  its  enactment,  except  that  section 

2  of  this  act  shall  become  effective  30  days 
after  its  enactment  or  July  1,  1949,  whichever 
date  is  earlier.” 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  I  believe  that  we 
now  come  to  the  real  issue  involved  in 
the  problem  that  has  taken  so  much  of 
our  time  over  so  many  years.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  becomes  very  clear.  Are  we 
going  to  adopt  this  substitute,  which  is  a 
word-for-word  copy  of  H.  R.  3  as  it  was 
originally  introduced  and  considered  by 
the  committee,  with  the  exception  of  sec¬ 
tion  5,  which  has  been  added?  Let  me 
read  section  5: 

This  act  shall  not  abrogate  or  nullify  any 
statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now  in  effect 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

Otherwise  the  substitute  you  have  be¬ 
fore  you  is  identical  with  H.  R.  3.  H.  R. 

3  is  based  upon  two  principles  which  I 
believe  to  be  sound  and  fundamental. 
The  first  principle  is  that  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  has  the  right  to  spend 
his  or  her  money  as  he  or  she  pleases  for 
any  v/holesome  product  not  in  itself  in¬ 
jurious,  in  any  form  that  he  or  she  wants 
to  buy.  I  think  most  of  us  must  agree 
that  that  is  a  pretty  sound  principle. 
Without  the  recognition  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  we  deny  freedom  of  trade,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  commerce,  and  the  growth 
of  industry.  On  that  principle  we  stand. 

There  is  another  principle  that  goes 
along  with  that,  and  that  is  that  every 
citizen,  every  consumer,  has  a  right  to 
know  that  when  he  or  she  spends  his  or 
her  money,  that  he  or  she  will  get  the 
product  that  the  consumer  thinks  he  is 
buying.  I  think  that  is  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  one  that  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  in  American  law,  and  on  that 
we  stand. 

On  those  two  principles  H.  R.  3  is  predi¬ 
cated,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  bill. 

That  is  all  there  is  in  H.  R.  3;  all  there 

* 


is  in  this  substitute.  It  provides,  first, 
the  removal  of  the  present  discrimina¬ 
tory  laws,  taxes,  and  regulations  against 
the  sale  of  colored  margarine  in  the 
United  States.  Not  one  of  the  opponents 
of  margarine  have  come  forward  and 
brought  in  evidence  that  it  is  of  itself 
a  harmful  product,  or  one  which  should 
be  banned  as  a  poison.  No;  they  admit 
that  it  is  a  healthful  food,  but  they  do 
not  want  the  competition. 

We  submit  that  American  industry 
must  face  competition.  We  are  not  going 
to  agree  that  we  should  bring  into  Amer¬ 
ica  European  types  of  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade,  trusts,  and  cartels. 
We  submit  that  we  must  maintain  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  make  his  or 
her  own  choice  in  America  and  that  that 
is  fundamental.  Without  it  you  could 
not  ever  have  developed  the  great  indus¬ 
tries  that  we  have  in  America.  We  must 
have  the  right  of  competition  and  the 
right  of  the  consumer  to  make  a  choice. 
This  bill,  H.  R.  3,  the  substitute,  gives  it. 

The  original  bill,  H.  R.  2023,  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  August  H.  Andresen],  as  H.  R.  1703, 
both  deny  this  right  of  the  individual  to 
make  a  choice.  They  both  say  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  “No;  the  Government  knows 
better  than  you  do  what  you  should  buy. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  color  you 
want  your  table  spread,  somebody  up  at 
Washington  decides  that  question,  not 
you.  It  is  your  money  you  are  going  to 
spend,  but  you  cannot  buy  the  color  dress 
you  want,  you  cannot  buy  the  type  of 
automobile  you  want,  you  cannot  buy  the 
style  of  shoes  you  want.  You  have  to  buy 
something  that  some  bureaucrat  decides 
is  better  for  you  and  better  for  the  coun¬ 
try  than  the  product  you  want  to  buy.” 

I  call  upon  my  friends  who  plead  for 
free  enterprise  to  get  up  here  and  explain 
free  enterprise  again.  You  get  up  here 
and  talk  about  free  enterprise,  and  then 
tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  vote  to  deny 
the  American  housewife  the  right  to 
make  her  own  choice?  Never  go  home 
and  make  a  free  enterprise  speech  if  you 
vote  against  this  substitute.  Do  not  vote 
for  this  Granger- Andresen  bill  and  then 
go  tell  your  people  that  you  believe  in  the 
right  of  the  American  businessman  to 
compete  freely  for  the  American  markets. 
I  cannnot  see  how  anyone  can  sincerely 
say  that  he  believes  in  freedom  of  enter¬ 
prise,  freedom  of  choice,  and  the  right  of 
selection,  if  he  denies  to  a  wholesome  food 
product  the  right  to  be  sold  or  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  H.  R.  2303  does.  It  denies  the 
shipment  of  a  wholesome  food  product,  it 
denies  the  right  of  the  public  to  buy  the 
kind  of  product  they  want. 

What  about  the  other  principle,  the 
principle  of  certainty  that  you  are  buying 
what  you  think  you  are  buying?  H.>R.  3 
goes  to  great  extremes  to  provide  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  public  against  the  decep¬ 
tion  which  the  butter  people  have  long 
claimed  was  rampant  in  this  country. 
On  each  and  every  occasion  that  this  bill 
has  been  before  the  House  the  butter 
interests  have  cried  great  volumes  of 
crocodile  tears  about  how  the  public  was 
going  to  be  deceived  in  public  eating 
places,  how  the  public  was  going  to  have 
colored  margarine  palmed  off  on  them 
instead  of  butter;  yet  these  same  butter 


people  bring  into  this  House  a  bill  that 
has  not  one  line  in  it  requiring  any  iden¬ 
tification.  Not  one  line  in  the  Granger 
bill  requires  identification  of  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  wherever  sold.  In  the  Granger 
bill  you  have  repealed  all  the  safeguards 
that  the  present  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  gives  to  those  who  buy  margarine 
moving  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  should 
mention  the  fact  that  it  would  build  up 
the  biggest  bootlegging  industry  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  would,  because  it  takes  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  out  from  under  the  control  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  It  makes  yel¬ 
low  margarine  an  intrastate  product,  and 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  does  not 
touch  an  intrastate  product  unless  the 
law  specifically  brings  it  in.  But  in  this 
substitute  bill  I  specifically  extend  to  yel¬ 
low  margarine  in  any  form,  any  place, 
anywhere,  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  I  provide  in 
this  substitute  that  the  consumer  who 
goes  into  a  restaurant  and  seeks  to  buy 
butter  will  know  that  he  is  getting  butter, 
or  if  he  is  served  margarine  he  will  with¬ 
out  doubt  know  he  is  getting  margarine. 
This  substitute  both  requires  the  definite 
identification  of  every  individual  serving 
of  margarine  and  at  the  same  tim£  I 
retain  the  penalties  now  in  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act  against  adulteration, 
against  the  sale  of  impure  products. 
Over  all  the  years  that  we  have  had  the 
protection  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  we 
have  had  but  eight  seizures  of  margarine 
for  filth  as  against  more  than  600  of 
butter. 

I  submit,  my  friends,  that  we  should 
not  take  away  from  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  the  protection  of  the  present  laws. 
We  should  not  take  from  the  consuming 
public  the  protection  of  identification 
which  the  butter  people  told  me  last  year 
we  needed.  Oh,  sirs,  you  sold  me  on  the 
idea  of  giving  this  protection,  and  now 
you  run  out  and  leave  us.  Are  you  now 
going  to  deny  what  you  said  last  year? 
Are  you  now  going  to  come  and  say  it  is 
all  right  to  sell  yellow  margarine  as  but¬ 
ter?  Oh,  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  talks  long  and  loud  about  selling 
colored  margarine  in  imitation  of  butter, 
and  yet  the  bill  which  he  proposes  does 
not  have  one  word  in  his  bill  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  yellow  margarine  as  butter, 
whereas  the  substitute  contains  adequate 
protection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  speak  for  five  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  listened  to  a  very 
skillful  presentation  by  a  gentleman  who 
could  well  be  district  attorney  in  his 
congressional  district  in  Texas.  He  has 
been  very  clever  in  covering  over  the  real 
objective  of  his  remarks  and  the  purpose 
back  of  his  bill.  I  have  associated  with 
the  gentleman  for  a  good  many  years 
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and  I  am  very  fond  of  him.  I  know  how 
powerful  he  is  in  his  ability  of  securing 
more  money  for  his  wheat  and  his  cotton 
and  the  products  grown  in  his  area. 
Sometimes  I  help  him  to  get  those  things. 
That  is  just  what  the  situation  is  here 
today — and  not  all  this  window  dressing 
that  you  hear  about  giving  the  people 
the  right  to  buy  yellow  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  when  they  go  to  a  restaurant  to 
eat.  What  he  wants  is  to  sell  more 
cottonseed  oil  and  get  a  higher  price  for 
it  by  capturing  the  market  for  spread 
away  from  butter  in  this  country.  That 
is  the  unvarnished  truth. 

My  good  colleague  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Abernethy]  came  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  made  a  plain,  concise  states 
ment  that  such  was  the  fact — that  they 
were  interested  in  their  producers  in  cot¬ 
ton  down  there — most  of  them  being 
small  farmers.  Of  course  this  legislation 
related  to  the  welfare  of  their  cotton 
producers. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  that  is  what 
the  gentleman’s  objective  is;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  You 
are  absolutely  right.  I  am  just  as  selfish 
for  2,500,000  dairy  farmers,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  is;  he  is  honest 
about  it  and  I  compliment  him  on  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
sorry,  I  only  have  10  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  yield,  but  I  cannot.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  being  honest  and  ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  was  trying  to  sell  more 
oleomargarine  in  this  country,  so  that 
his  farmers  could  sell  more  cottonseed, 
and  that  cottonseed  oil  would  be  sold  at 
a  higher  price. 

Now,  that  is  the  issue,  so  let  us  get 
away  from  all  this  window  dressing 
about  bringing  before  the-  committee 
prominent  women  from  the  leading 
women’s  clubs  of  the  country  to  testify 
that  they  want  to  get  cheap  food  for  the 
poor  people  of  the  country.  You  can  go 
downtown  and  buy  oleomargarine  today 
at  22  cents  a  pound.  The  sponsors  of 
oleomargarine  say  it  is  made  from  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil.  You  can  buy  it  at  22  cents 
a  pound  in  Washington  today.  We  want 
to  keep  cheap  food  for  them  and  we  also 
want  to  protect  State  rights.  There  is 
no  one  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
or  in  this  House  who  is  a  stronger  advo¬ 
cate  of  State  rights  than  my  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageJ 
who  says  the  great  State  of  Texas  does 
not  want  any  interference  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  He  says  they  will  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  So  they  do  not  want 
any  interference  from  Washington,  but 
in  this  legislation,  of  course,  he  wants  to 
take  in  the  whole  country. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  economic 
fight  is.  Of  course,  they  want  to  sell 
more  oleomargarine  and  they  want  it 
colored  yellow  so  that  it  will  look  like 
butter,  and  they  want  to  capture  the 
entire  butter  market.  There  are  2,500,- 
.000  dairy  farmers.  They  all  produce 
milk  and  27  percent  of  that  milk  that 
leaves  the  farm  goes  into  butter.  If  the 


dairy  farmers  of  the  United  States  do 
not  have  the  butter  market  they  will 
have  to  liquidate  their  dairy  herds.  It 
will  destroy  soil  conservation  in  this 
country,  historic  soil  conservation  that  is 
practiced,  on  all  dairy  farms  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  without  any  subsidy  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  It  will  also  destroy 
a  very  important  source  of  meat  supply 
for  the  American  people,  because  if  our 
dairy  farmers  are  forced  to  liquidate  25 
percent  of  the  milk  cows  of  this  country, 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their 
meat.  Forty  percent  of  the  meat  you  eat 
comes  from  dairy  farms.  If  you  slaugh¬ 
ter  the  milk^cows  you  will  decrease  the 
milk  supply  and  you  will  pay  more  for 
milk  in  the  end — these  people  who  want 
to  save  a  few  pennies,  because  they  can 
get  yellow-colored  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  What  will  the  producers 
in  the  South  do  with  their  cottonseed 
meal  and  cottonseed  cake  when  the  dairy 
industry  of  this  country  is  destroyed? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
dairy  farmer  is  the  best  customer  they 
have,  not  only  for  cottonseed  meal  but 
also  for  cotton  cloth  and  for  the  other 
things  produced  in  the  South,  including 
tobacco,  which  is  produced  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

Let  us  see  what  happens.  Back  in 
1938  you  will  notice  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  butter  in  this  country  was 
16.4  pounds.  Oleomargarine  was  2.9 
pounds.  In  1943  butter  came  down  to 
11.7  pounds  and  oleomargarine  went  up 
to  3.9  pounds.  Look  at  what  happened 
last  year,  1948.  Butter  came  down  to 
10.2  pounds  and  oleo  went  up  to  6.1 
pounds.  The  spread  consumption  is  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  country,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  type,  but  it  demonstrates  that 
oleomargarine  consumption  has  gone  up, 
and  when  it  has  gone  up  butter  con¬ 
sumption  has  gone  down.  That  is  what 
we  are  fighting  about.  The  oleomar¬ 
garine  interests  want  to  take  the  entire 
butter  market.  If  that  is  not  an  eco¬ 
nomic  question,  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course,  it  will  mean  more  money  for  the 
24  oleomargarine  manufacturers  of  the 
country  and  not  for  the  poor  people.  So 
the  fight  is  who  is  going  to  have  the  his¬ 
toric  spread  market  in  this  country, 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  let  24  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
facturers  capture  it,  with  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  cotton  friends  may  sell  a 
little  more  cottonseed  oil  and  get  more 
money  for  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Oils  of  all  kinds 
have  dropped  in  price  in  the  last  few 
months,  have  they  not,  both  vegetable 
and  animal  fats? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Yes. 
They  have  dropped. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  But  the  price  of 
oleomargarine  did  not  follow  that  drop? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Not  as 
much  as  the  price  of  fats  went  down. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  that  supports 
what  the  gentleman  said? 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That  is 
right.  Furthermore  the  close  combina¬ 
tion  there  is  in  the  cottonseed-oil  in¬ 
dustry,  holds  the  power  over  the  price. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  No;  I 
am  sorry,  I  cannot  yield. 

Most  farmers  sell  their  cottonseed 
when  they  take  their  cotton  to  the  gin. 
Most  of  the  seed  is  sold  at  that  time.  I 
find  that  in  cotton  as  in  most  other  farm 
commodities  the  farmer  sells  at  the  low 
price  and  somebody  else  gets  the  boost  in 
price,  particularly  the  buyers  who  are 
able  to  hold  it.  A  year  ago  our  commit¬ 
tee  made  an  investigation  of  the  corner 
in  cottonseed  oil  and  we  found  that  two 
big  companies,  one  of  them  a  million- 
dollar  oleo  company,  had  bought  up  all 
the  cash  cottonseed  oil  in  the  country 
and  had  bought  all  the  future  contracts 
for  the  month  of  May.  They  raised  the 
price  from  28  cents  a  pound  to  43  cents 
a  pound.  They  made  the  money  out  of 
it,  not  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South. 

Nov/,  let  me  get  back  to  statements 
made  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  to  the 
effect  that  people  could  not  afford  to  buy 
butter  at  prevailing  prices.  You  can  get 
excellent  creamery  butter  in  Washington 
today  for  65  to  70  cents  a  pound;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Government  bought 
25,000  pounds  of  butter  here  the  other 
day  at  59  cents  a  pound.  But  let  me  di¬ 
rect  myself  to  the  gentleman’s  substitute 
which  he  has  offered.  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  the  economic  factors  involved 
in  this  fight.  The  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  will  permit  the  unrestricted  sale  of 
colored  oleomargarine  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  important,  but  the  fight 
goes  beyond  that;  the  fight  goes  down  to 
the  effort  of  the  oleomargarine  industry 
and  the  cotton  bloc  to  capture  the  en¬ 
tire  butter  market.  That  is  going  to  hurt 
the  economy  of  the  country;  it  is  going 
to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  2,500,000 
dairy  farmers,  and  it  will  seriously  injure 
the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  is  recognized  for  ^.0  minutes. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  is  a 
very  able  member  of  our  committee,  and 
one  who  represents  his  district,  I  think, 
perhaps  as  well  as  any  district  in  the 
United  States  is  represented;  but  the 
gentleman  always  has  the  idea  that  he 
can  win  his  argument  by  yelling  loudly 
and  overpowering  everybody%ith  words. 
If  that  be  true,  we  are  all  thoroughly  and 
completely  subdued  this  morning. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  to  my  Repub¬ 
lican  friends  that  it  was  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  at  all  to  be  an  interloper  and  take 
away  from  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  any  of  the  honor  and  glory  that 
should  be  his  rather  than  mine  in  the 
presentation  of  this  legislation,  because 
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he  has  been  at  it  a  long  time.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  if  we  were  to  gain  any  po¬ 
litical  advantage  or  any  advantage  what¬ 
soever  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
as  it  is,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  any 
pride  of  authorship  that  he  might  have; 
and  I  want  the  House  to  understand  and 
the  country  to  understand  that  this  has 
been  his  fight  longer  than  it  has  been 
mine.  He,  however,  is  no  more  sincere 
in  his  efforts  than  am  I.  Now,  if  the 
Poage  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
still  have  my  name  on  it.  I  think  we 
should  all  be  charitable  with  illegitimate 
children,  but  I  certainly  do  not  want  that 
thing  hanging  around  my  neck  if  this  bill 
is  passed  with  the  Poage  amendment. 

What  does  the  amendment  do?  You 
talk  about  bureaucracy.  Good  lawyers 
tell  me — and  I  am  not  a  lawyer — that 
H.  R.  3,  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  would  supersede  every  State  law 
in  the  United  States  if  in  conflict  with 
the  Federal  lav/.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  as  I 
stated,  but  they  tell  me  that  is  the  fact. 

Now,  you  talk  about  prohibition  and 
trying  to  enforce  prohibition.  It  would 
mean  that  you  would  have  to  have  a 
guard  in  every  house,  in  every  railroad 
station,  in  every  hotel,  in  every  eating 
place  in  the  United  States.  If  you  want 
to  appropriate  some  money  to  enforce 
this  bill,  you  will  have  a  job  to  do. 

Certain  people  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  matter  and  I  want  to  read 
from  some  people  who  have  had  this  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  nearby  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  We  had  a  man  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  name  of  Donald  M.  Cress- 
well,  who  is  assistant  to  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  that  great  State.  They 
have  a  law  up  there  that  prohibits  the 
sale  of  colored  oleomargarine,  but  2 
years  ago  they  eased  up  on  the  licenses 
on  uncolored  oleomargarine.  They  made 
a  flat  tax  of  $2  per  wholesaler  and  re¬ 
tailer  and  distributor  of  uncolored  mar¬ 
garine.  Then  they  tried  to  enforce  it. 

He  stated  that  after  they  reduced  the 
license  fee,  they  issued  20,000  licenses  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  used  every 
means  that  they  knew  in  trying  to  inform 
the  people  as  to  what  the  law  was.  A 
year  later,  he  stated,  they  made  a  spot 
check  of  those  20,000  licenses,  investi¬ 
gating  500  of  them  and  out  of  those  500, 
153  of  them  were  violating  the  law  in 
three  different  respects. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  that  law  were  on  the  Federal  statute 
books,  applying,  for  example,  to  the  State 
of  Indiana  where  they  have  no  oleomar¬ 
garine  law  whatsoever?  We  would  be 
going  into  the  great  State  of  Indiana  and 
saying,  “This  is  going  to  be  the  law,  we 
are  going  to  have  Federal  agents  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  State  trying  to 
enforce  the  Federal  olemargarine  law.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  points  out  the 
very  ridiculousness  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment. 

I  want  ta  show  you  what  we  are  talking 
about.  This  is  uncolored  oleomargarine. 
It  looks  like  Crisco  or  lard  but  it  is  oleo¬ 
margarine.  It  is  very  palatable.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  would  deny  that. 
That  sold  in  the  State  for  say  21  cents, 
including  the  tax.  That  is  the  product 
that  the  poor  people  use.  It  is  true,  it 
is  not  sold  generally  over  the  State,  but 


in  the  good  State  of  California  this  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  224  South  Broadway,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  That  can  be  sold  in  the 
State  of  California  today,  but  it  cannot 
be  sold  if  it  is  yellow. 

I  want  to  go  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  who  has  milked  cows.  I 
have  milked  cows  and  I  have  churned 
butter,  but  I  have  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  molding  butter.  However,  I  am 
going  to  do  it  here.  I  suppose  you  should 
have  clean  hands  to  do  it  and,  further¬ 
more,  be  possessed  of  a  pure  heart. » 
There  is  a  little  bean  in  the  middle  of  that 
thing,  and  ordinarily,  anybody  with  ex¬ 
perience  can  mix  this  up  in  45  seconds 
and  make  himself  10  cents.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  press  this  thing  and  move  it 
around  this  way.  It  is  not  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  do  for  pioneering  women  in 
this  country.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this 
thing. 

There  it  is,  and  that  is  nice  butter. 
Now,  I  have  made  10  cents  with  that 
demonstration.  That  would  be  $6  for 
1  hour’s  work,  and  that  runs  into  quite  a 
lot  of  money.  They  sell  it  in  California. 
That  is  the  spread;  that  is  for  the  poor 
people  who  want  to  have  that  kind  of  a 
spread.'  Now,  if  you  adopt  any  of  these 
bills,  and  perhaps  maybe  my  own,  that 
little  cheap  spread  will  disappear  from 
the  market ;  it  will  be  no  more.  Colored 
oleomargarine  will  take  its  place,  and  it 
will  move  up  to  the  point  where  it  can, 
and  probably  will,  destroy  the  butter 
market. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gentleman  can  tell  the  House  that 
right  now  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C„  you  can  buy  yellow  oleomargarine 
and  it  runs  from  10  to  12  cents  a 
pound  more  than  the  white  margarine. 
We  know  it  does  npt  cost  that  much  to 
color  the  margarine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers:  Substi¬ 
tute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Poage  :  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substitute  the  following:  “That,  effective 
July  1,  1949,  section  2301  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine)  is  hereby  repealed. 

“Sec.  2.  Effective  July  1,  1949,  part  I  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  27  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  occupational 
tax  on  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  oleomargarine  is  hereby  repealed.” 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  substitute, 
because  there  is  a  substitute  already 
pending  to  the  pending  bill.  This  is  the 
second  substitute  offered  to  the  original 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute  to 
the  pending  substitute  as  an  amendment 
is  in  order,  and  the  point  of  order  is  over¬ 
ruled. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Is  this  the  same 
bill  that  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  introduced  last  year? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  the  same  bill 
which  passed  the  House  last  year  by  a 
vote  of  260  to  106. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  yesterday.  ‘  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  House  on  this  very  vital 
subject. 

Last  year  it  was  my  honor  to  be  the 
author  of  a  bill  which  passed  this  House 
by  an  astounding  majority.  My  bill  this 
year  is  very  similar.  It  is  shorter  than 
the  one  I  had  last  year,  and  it  differs 
from  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  one  regard. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  and  I  are  in  the  same 
corner,  with  the  exception  of  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman’s  bill  which  says 
that  a  place  shall  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other.  I  disagreed  with  that  proposal 
last  year  and  I  disagree  with  it  this  year. 
I  made  my  disagreement  known  last  year, 
and  the  House  accepted  it.  I  disagree 
with  it  for  two  reasons.  One  of  them 
is  this:  The  other  body  want  a  bill  that 
they  can  amend,  and  if  we  do  not  send 
a  bill  over  there  they  can  amend  we  will 
not  get  anything.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  like  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen],  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  way  in  the  world  you 
can  enforce  the  idea  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  of  making  these  eating  places 
enforce  this  proposal.  I  apologize  for 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen],  but  I 
think  it  is  window  dressing.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  way  in  the  world  you 
can  enforce  it. 

This  is  the  point  we  come  face  to  face 
with  today.  Are  you  for  removing  the 
tax  on  margarine  or  are  you  not?  My 
bill  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  make 
margarine  free  from  every  sword  of 
Damocles  hanging  over  it,  from  the 
Treasury  Department  or  any  bureau  in 
the  Government.  That  is  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face.  I  am  not  asking 
for  window  dressing.  I  am  asking  you 
to  go  on  record  today  whether  or  not 
you  are  willing  to  remove  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  housewives  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  the  13,000  years  of  work  they  spend 
every  year  in  mixing  margarine. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  say,  “Make  all 
you  want  to,  but  don’t  eat  it.”  That  is 
all  there  is  to  that  bill. 

Mother,  may  I  take  a  swim? 

Yes.  my  darling  daughter. 

Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb 
But  don’t  go  near  the  water. 

That  is  their  point,  make  all  you  want, 
but  they  do  not  want  the  poor  man  to 
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get  one  drop  of  it.  That  is  the  whole 
situation. 

They  talk  about  the  virtues  of  butter. 
I  know  about  its  virtues,  but  margarine, 
too,  has  virtues.  I  do  not  say  “oleomar¬ 
garine,”  because  “oleo”  means  oil  from 
animals,  whereas  margarine  is  made 
from  oils  from  vegetables.  These  oils 
go  through  a  process  of  refining  and 
do  not  contain  contamination.  You 
never  see  a  bug  or  any  filth  in  margarine, 
which  is  made  in  a  still  that  cracks  and 
purifies  and  refines  the  oil.  Margarine 
is  one  of  the  purest  things  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market. 

Suppose  we  said,  for  instance,  that 
every  restaurant  in  this  country  would 
have  to  put  up  a  sign.  Margarine  is 
served  here,  what  would  happen?  You 
would  have  a  gestapo  in  this  country 
that  would  equal  any  OPA,  and  good¬ 
ness  knows  we  do  not  want  any  more 
OPA’s  in  this  country. 

What  about  the  little  restaurants  that 
are  part  of  the  landscape  on  the  main 
highways?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  they 
could  enforce  it?  Not  at  all.  There 
were  a  billion  pounds  of  margarine  sold 
in  this  country  last  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  told 
you  very  frankly,  and  I  admire  him  for 
that — I  did  not  dream  I  would  get  to  the 
point  of  -throwing  bouquets  at  these 
people,  especially  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota — he  said  he  was  for  the  farm¬ 
er.  I  am  for  the  farmer,  too,  do  not  make 
any  mistake  about  that,  but  there  are 
140,000,000  people  in  this  country  who 
are  not  farmers. 

I  happen  to  be  shedding  a  few  croco¬ 
dile  tears  for  them,  too.  This  is  not  a 
farmers’  fight.  Neither  is  this  a  con¬ 
sumers’  fight.  This  is  a  fight  of  the 
American  people,  whether  they  be  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democrat.  If  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  defeated,  I  will  vote  for  the 
Poage  amendment,  because  any  amend¬ 
ment  is  better  than  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  or  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
And  when  I  say  Wisconsin,  I  mean  to  in¬ 
clude  you,  too,  who  also  are  an  actor  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  since  he  mentioned 
my  name? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
since  I  mentioned  his  name. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Since  the  gentleman 
mentioned  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
I  did  not  want  him  to  leave  out  the  Dixie- 
crats. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  have  not  asked  you  for 
your  opinion,  but  I  will  tell  you  we  gave 
you  hay  for  the  Haylift  Operations  out 
in  your  part  of  the  country,  and  we  were 
glad  to  give  it  to  you.  The  Dixiecrats 
came  in  pretty  handy  there;  did  they 
not?  We  gave  you  hay,  and  we  were  glad 
to  give  it  to  you.  We  will  give  you  hay 
again.  We  will  give  you  some  corn  cakes 
and  give  you  some  cottonseed'cakes,  and 
we  will  continue  to  give  you  everything 
you  want,  because  you  seem  to  have  a 
pretty  good  appetite  for  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  talk 
about  margarine  being  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.  I  called  on  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  yesterday. 
The  seizures — the  seizures  for  the  last  12 


months  of  butter  for  filth  and  decompo¬ 
sition,  and  thing  of  that  nature,  amount¬ 
ed  to  71  cases,  as  against  no  cases  for 
margarine.  Do  not  come  here  and  say 
that  margarine  is  not  an  edible  product. 
In  addition  to  that,  margarine  has  15,000 
units  of  vitamin  A  put  into  each  pound 
to  assure  the  vitamin  content.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  well  knows  that.  I  will  tell  you 
something  else  about  it.  There  are  over 
300,000  farmers  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio  making  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  and  they  are  making  a 
losing  fight.  The  gentleman  wants  to 
bring  up  a  red  herring.  You  have  heard 
about  red  herrings.  You  bring  in  a  red 
herring  about  this  being  a  southern  crop. 
This  is  not  a  southern  crop.  This  is  an 
American  problem,  whether  you  come 
from  the  North,  the  East,  the  South,  or 
the  West.  There  are  millions  of  tons 
sold  on  which  they  do  not  pay  a  tax. 
There  is  no  tax  on  margarine.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  There  is  no  tax. 
There  is  ransom,  there  is  extortion,  there 
is  tribute  exacted  from  every  poor  man 
In  this  country  for  the  privilege  of  eat¬ 
ing  the  poor  man’s  spread.  That  is  all 
we  offer  them.  We  want  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  eat  this  stuff,  if  they  want  it. 

Then  you  come  to  these  boys  who  make 
this  butter.  Talk  about  the  butter  trust, 
which  is  being  ably  defended  here  to¬ 
day,  that  made  butter  $1  a  pound.  They 
drove  everybody  to  eating  margarine.  I 
was  one  of  them,  and  I  am  glad  because 
it  makes  pretty  good  eating.  There  are 
145,000,000  people  in  this  country  today 
who  are  going  to  eat  it.  They  are  going 
to  eat  it,  if  they  want  it.  You  can  put 
in  all  this  window  dressing,  you  can  put 
in  the  “hickory  limb”  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  or 
the  "Oak  tree”  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and  you 
are  not  going  to  stop  it.  That  will  make 
prohibition  look  like  a  mosquito  in  a 
snow  storm.  If  you  want  my  amend¬ 
ment — if  you  want  to  do  something — 
vote  for  my,  amendment,  just  like  you 
had  the  corn-age  to  do  last  year,  and  show 
the  American  people  that  we  want  mar¬ 
garine  to  take  its  place  in  our  economy, 
like  any  other  commodity,  and  we  want 
it  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  in  free  com¬ 
petition  and  in  the  free  American  way. 
I  have  told  you  again  and  again,  let  us 
face  this  issue  clearly  and  squarely  and 
let  the  American  people  know  whereof 
you  speak  and  whereon  you  stand.  That 
is  my  amendment.  It  is  simple — simple. 
It  is  the  shortest  on  record,  because  you 
do  not  need  any  longevity  to  do  the  right 
thing.  I  commend  this  to  you  in  the 
name  of  the  American  housewife. 

Mr.  O’TOOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’TOOLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  about  the  special  quarter- 
pound  package  which  can  be  used  both 
for  eating  and  for  lubricating  the  family 
car? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  that 
if  you  want  to  do  that,  that  comes  under 
the  heading  of  Your  Business. 

Mr.,  BRYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thor¬ 
oughly  endorse  the  gentleman’s  position. 


(Mr.  BRYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Rivers  amendment. 
Without  detracting  from  the  study, 
thought,  and  knowledge  of  other- Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  Congressman  Rivers, 
has  given  more  study  to  the  subject  than 
any  other  Member. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  in  spite  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  party  in  power,  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers!  succeeded  in  securing  the 
required  number  of  signatures  on  a  dis¬ 
charge  petition,  thus  bringing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  repeal  of  taxes  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  before  the  House  for  considera¬ 
tion.  The  measure  was  p'assed  but  sub¬ 
sequently  died  in  the  Senate. 

By  reason  of  previous  action -in  the 
House  much  discussion  has  been  made 
on  this  controversial  question.  The 
food  value  of  oleomargarine  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  generally  recognized,  and  quite 
fully  appreciated.  Many  of  our  people 
throughout  the  country  prefer  oleomar¬ 
garine  to  butter  and  especially  is  this 
true  among  those  of  us  who  have  to 
watch  our  budget.  Our  wives  have 
learned  to  use  oleomargarine  to  great 
advantage  in  preparing  our  foods  as  well 
as  to  serve  on  our  tables. 

Taxes  have  been  levied  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  for  many  years.  The  first  dis¬ 
criminatory  act  against  this  vital  food 
substance  was  in  1886  and  since  that  time 
oleomargarine  has  borhe  an  unjust  tax 
for  the  protection  of  the  dairy  industry. 
In  recent  years  many  of  the  legislators 
from  several  States  have  memorialized 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Federal  taxes  on 
oleomargarine. 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  2023  are  not 
acceptable.  Why  allow  the  use  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  free  of  tax,  within  a  State 
and  not  allow  the  free  use  thereof  among 
the  several  States?  I  see  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  imposing  regulations  or  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use,  sale,  transportation,  or 
consumption  of  any  wholesome  natural 
food  like  oleomargarine.  Our  women¬ 
folk  who  purchase  the  larger  portion  of 
food  for  our  families  have  keener  judg¬ 
ment  than  we  men.  Therefore,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  impose  regulations  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  housewives  of  this  country. 

With  reference  to  coloring,  I  dare  say 
as  much  coloring  is  used  in  butter  as  is 
used  in  oleomargarine.  Many  of  you 
recall  in  the  early  days,  our  mothers 
made,  used,  and  served  the  very  finest 
and  purest  butter  which  was  as  white  as 
snow.  It  is  only  commercial  butter  that 
is  colored.  Let  us  not  permit  the  use  of 
coloring  in  butter  alone  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  free  use  of  coloring 
in  oleomargarine. 

I  sincerely  trust  the  House  will  pass 
an  outright  repeal  of  all  taxes,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  restrictions  on  the  use  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine.  That,  I  believe, 
is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  our  people. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Poage 
and  Rivers  amendments. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  taken  no  time  in  the  Committee 
on  this  issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  was  interested  in  the 
remark  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  in  which  he 
indicated  very  clearly  the  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  that  is  being  made  to  drive  butter 
from  the  consumer’s  market.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  page  1538  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  24,  in  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  said: 

I  make  the  broad  prediction  that  never 
again  will  butter  be  in  any  position  to  com¬ 
pete  with  margarine. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.*  He  has  al¬ 
ways  fought  hard  for  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  may  I  say  that  I 
am  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the 
fight  made  here  today  by  Members  from 
the  deep  South  which  can  only  result  in 
great  damage  to  our  dairy  industry. 

It  is  my  purpose  during  the  few 
moments  which  I  have  at  my  disposal 
to  show  just  what  the  passage  of  the 
Poage  amendment  would  mean  to  the 
average  dairy  farmer  who  produces  but¬ 
ter  in  Minnesota.  The  Seventh  Congres¬ 
sional  District  of  Minnesota  is  the  larg¬ 
est  butter  producer  of  the  nine  districts 
in  our  State.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  approximately  200  miles  from  any 
large  city,  we  farmers  in  that  district 
cannot  sell  our  milk  as  whole  milk.  We 
put  it  through  a  cream  separator  and 
skim  it  and  then  take  the  cream  to  our 
local  village,  where  our  cooperative 
creamery  manufactures  butter  out  of  it 
and  ships  this  butter  by  the  carload  to 
the  eastern  markets  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  farms,  we  utilize  the  rest  of  the 
milk — the  skim  milk — as  feed  for  hogs, 
calves,  and  hens. 

The  passage  of  the  Poage  bill  would,  in 
my  opinion,  so  discourage  the  thousands 
of  butter  producers  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  good  dairy  cows  would  go  to 
market  as  beef,  and  dairy  herd  after 
dairy  herd  would  go  out  of  existence. 
Reference  was  made  on  this  floor  yester¬ 
day  to  the  high  price  of  butter.  The 
Members  who  made  such  references  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  while  we  did 
receive  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dollar  a 
pound  for  our  butterfat  for  some  time 
following  the  war,  that  price  has  fallen 
to  70  cents  today.  We  as  farmers  must 
have  some  profit  if  we  are  to  continue 
milking  cows.  There  is  no  profit  at  70 
cents  today  for  butterfat.  Please  keep  in 
mind— when  you  are  considering  the 
Poage  bill  today — that  we  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Minnesota  have  already  seen  the 
price  of  butterfat  drop  nearly  35  percent 
below  the  high  point  of  1947.  Are  you — 
by  your  votes  here  today — going  to  fur¬ 
ther  accelerate  that  slide  downward  of 
the  price  of  butter  and  serve  notice  on 


the  farmers  in  my  district  and  upon  the 
other  dairy  farmers  in  the  United  States 
that  you  do  not  care  whether  or  not  they 
make  a  profit  for  their  hard  work?  Will 
you  by  your  vote  legalize  a  fraud — oleo? 

If  the  Poage  bill  is  enacted,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  will  simply  mean  without 
question  a  further  decline  in  the  price  of 
butter.  It  will  mean  that  each  and  every 
butter-producing  farmer — and  I  am  one 
of  them — will  begin  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  he  can  afford  to  retain  his  dairy 
herd.  Yes,  it  would  be  simple  if  we  could 
sell  our  whole  milk  at  the  price  obtained 
in  the  great  industrial  milkshed  centers 
in  the  East,  but  we  do  not  have  such  a 
market.  It  would  also  be  comparatively 
simple  if  we  could  say  to  our  hired  help 
on  the  farm,  “Bill,  the  price  which  I  have 
received  for  butterfat  has  dropped  down 
35  percent  and  due  to  the  Poage  bill  it 
seems  that  it  might  drop  another  10  per¬ 
cent.  Are  you  willing,  in  view  of  that 
fact,  to  have  me  cut  your  wages  by  45 
percent,  so  that  I  can  continue  in  the 
business  of  producing  butter?’’  Bill  has 
already  answered  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  have  heard  from  the  men  who  work  for 
me  on  my  farm  that  they  could  not  see 
where  they  could  possibly  accept  any  less 
money  than  I  paid  them  last  year  for  the 
season’s  work.  What  recourse  is  left  to 
my  farmers  if  this  Poage  bill  is  enacted 
into  law  and  if  the  price  of  butterfat 
continues  to  slide  further  down  to  meet 
that  of  a  deceptive  competitive  article 
built  up  to  simulate  butter  in  every  way? 
Our  only  recourse  is  to  dispose  of  our 
dairy  herds  much  as  we  dislike  to  do  so. 
The  12  dairy  heifers  which  are  today  on 
my  farm  and  which  my  foreman  is  devel¬ 
oping  for  the  future  expansion  of  the 
herd  will  bring  a  very  good  price  for  beef 
in  the  markets  in  South  St.  Paul.  We  can 
sell  the  milk  cows  as  they  become  dry 
later  in  the  season,  and  by  fall  there  will 
be  no  dairy  herd  on  that  farm  and  the 
production  of  butter  and  other  dairy 
products  will  go  down  just  that  much. 
Multiply  this  specific  example  by  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  and  you  can 
readily  see  what  effect  the  passage  of  the 
Poage  bill  will  mean  to  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  children  of  America  will 
either  drink  high-priced  milk  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  or  go  without. 

We  cannot  afford  to  see  our  butter  in¬ 
dustry  impaired  through  unfair  com¬ 
petition  when  we  consider  that  it  sup¬ 
ports  approximately  two  and  one-half 
million  farm  families  in  America.  If  we 
destroy  the  dairy  industry  it  will  mean 
that  over  one-third  of  the  meat  supply 
of  the  Nation,  which  is  'furnished  from 
dairy  stock,  will  eventually  be  eliminated. 
It  will  also  mean  that  the  price  of  whole 
milk  will  become  prohibitive  because 
anything  that  disturbs  one  segment  of 
the  dairy  industry  will  create  havoc  with 
the  others  since  they  are  so  closely  re¬ 
lated. 

The  dairy  cow,  when  provided  a  given 
amount  of  feed,  will  produce  twice  as 
much  human  food  as  any  other  farm 
animal  and  four  times  as  much  as  some 
farm  animals.  The  supporters  of  this 
legislation  argue  that  vegetable  oil  is 
just  as  good  as  butter.  If  it  is  so  won¬ 
derful  why  do  they  have  to  use  dairy 


products  in  oleo  to  make  it  desirable  to 
eat?  Why  not  just  feed  the  people  veg¬ 
etable  oil  straight  without  doctoring  it  up 
to  look  like  butter?  Why  must  they 
imitate  butter  even  to  its  natural  color¬ 
ing  to  make  oleo  desirable? 

Butter  has  a  high  quantity  of  vitamin 
A — 27,000  international  units.  When 
oleo  manufacturers  were  reminded  that 
their  product  only  contained  9,000  inter¬ 
national  units — they  squirted  15,000 
more  units  into  it — to  really  fool  the 
people.  It  is  no  wonder  the  oleo  bloc 
is  so  interested  in  furthering  their  prod¬ 
uct — when  you  stop  to  figure  the  profits 
in  the  business — 29  cents’  worth  of  oil — 
20  percent  skimmed  milk,  a  little  salt 
and  coloring — and  the  product  sells  for 
40  or  50  cents  a  pound.  That  is  good 
business — especially  when  the  product  is 
placed  on  the  market  to  compete  with 
pure  butter.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  their  putting  their  product  on  the 
market  if  they  would  color  it  some  other 
shade — but  the  oleo  bloc  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  that — they  could  not  get 
rid  of  it  via  that  route— they  want  to 
continue  their  deception  with  their  ersatz 
product. 

Let  us  compare  oleo  farming  in  the 
hands  of  24  large  manufacturers  and 
butter  farming  as  Minnesota  knows  it. 
Oleo  farming  means  less  fertility  in  the 
soil.  Oleo  products  are  soil-depleting. 
Nothing  goes  back  onto  this  land.  Oleo 
does  not  aid  in  soil  conservation.  Yet 
the  conservation  of  our  soil  is  one  of  our 
great  problems  today.  Oleo  farming 
means  a  smaller  meat  supply.  Forty- 
two  percent  of  the  beef  and  veal  in  this 
country  comes  from  the  dairy  industry. 
Do  we  want  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse 
and  practically  take  meat  off  the  poor 
family’s  table?  Oleo  farming  will  pro¬ 
vide  fewer  hides  for  our  leather  indus¬ 
tries.  Cottonseed  hulls  do  not  afford 
any  salvage  after  the  vegetable  oil  is 
taken  out.  The  dairy  cow  does  go  to 
market  after  her  useful  work  span  is 
completed.  Oleo  farming  will  provide 
less  pharmaceutical  supplies  for  the  Na¬ 
tion.  We  are  in  desperate  need  today 
of  insulin  for  treatment  of  human  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  butter  farming 
means  increased  soil  fertility.  Our  dairy 
farms  are  among  the  most  fertile  of  any. 
Butter  farming  means  adequate  supplies 
of  milk  and  milk  products  which  are  so 
necessary  for  human  foods  and  to  indus¬ 
try.  Byproducts  are  used  by  industry 
in  ice  cream,  candy,  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  uses — as  a  matter  of  fact  you  can 
make  cloth  out  of  them.  Butter  farm¬ 
ing  means  a  rounded-out  agricultural 
program. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  has  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
come  from  the  deep  South.  That  is  the 
section  of  the  country  from  which  I  come. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  of  infintely  greater  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  South  that  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  be  maintained  on  a  profitable  basis 
than  that  the  South  should  be  able  to 
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widen  its  market  in  the  consumption  of 
cottonseed  oil. 

This  debate  has  presented  a  rather 
ugly  spectacle:  We  find  here  the  farmer- 
minded  Members  of  the  House  in  furious 
contest  one  with  the  other  over  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  in  which  they  ought 
to  have  a  common  interest  and  upon 
which  they  should  be  able  to  find  a  com¬ 
mon  ground. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  very  much  what  the  gentleman  has  to 
say.  It  is  a  shame  to  see  our  agricultural 
strength  in  Congress  split  wide  open  be¬ 
cause  of  a  fight  of  this  kind.  I  have 
always  aided  you  gentlemen  from  the 
South  in  your  agricultural  problems  and 
I  regret  as  much  as  you  do,  Mr.  Cox,  to 
see  a  situation  of  this  kind  develop. 
You  have  always  worked  hard  for  agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  COX.  If  the  gentleman  had  more 
time  I  should  like  to  make  a  further 
observation. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  am  sor¬ 
ry,  but  my  time  is  is  limited;  otherwise 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Poage  bill  will,  as 
I  have  said,  further  continue  the  down¬ 
ward  slide  of  butter  prices.  If  you  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  say  to  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  Nation:  “You  cannot  get  a  decent 
price  for  your  butter;  we  will  not  give 
it  to  you,”  do  so  by  your  vote  here  today. 
My  farmers  do  not  need  to  stay  in  the 
dairy  business;  we  can  raise  beef  and 
hogs;  we  can  raise  corn.  But  I  cannot 
furnish  employment  to  the  men  I  now 
have  upon  my  farm  if  the  butterfat  my 
cows  produce  cannot  return  a  fair  price 
because  of  unfair  competition  by  a 
fraudulent  product,  oleo,  usurping  this 
butter  market 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Michigan  who 
knows  agriculture  well  enough  to  know 
that  we  must  have  a  decent  return  for 
our  work  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Not  only  that,  but 
if  the  farmers  of  that  section  of  the 
country  are  not  going  to  produce  liquid 
milk,  where  will  the  kids,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  old  go  to  get  milk?  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  milk  drinker. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  That  is  a 
big  question.  These  oleo  advocates  do 
not  tell  us  the  answer.  They  are 
strangely  silent  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  have  got  to  have 
that  125,000,000,000  pounds  of  fluid  milk, 
but  where  are  we  going  to  get  it  if  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  North  is  forced  out 
of  business? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  do  not 
see  where  the  children  of  America  or 
their  parents  are  going  to  buy  milk  at 
a  price  they  can  afford  if  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Midwest  are  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  because  of  this  oleo  cutthroat  com¬ 
petition. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  yield  to 
one  of  the  best  friends  that  the  farmer 
has  in  Congress,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen], 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  here 


we  have  talking  to  us  on  this  question 
one  of  the  very  few  Members  of  the 
House  who  actually  owns  a  dairy  herd. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
H.  Carl  Andersen]  does  know  what  the 
dairy  farmer  is  up  against  in  this  threat¬ 
ened  loss  of  his  butter  market  to  the  oleo 
Interests 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  kind  observation.  Let  me  con¬ 
clude  by  saying  that  if  you  people  around 
big,  metropolitan  areas,  such  as  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
want  to  be  able  to  buy  fluid  milk  in  the 
future  for  your  kids  at  a  reasonable  price, 
then  vote  for  the  Andresen  amendment. 
But  if  you  want  that  milk  to  shoot  up  out 
of  sight;  if  you  want  the  dairy  cows  to 
go  out  of  existence  in  the  area  around  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Chicago,  then  go  ahead 
and  discourage  our  dairy  farmers — the 
2,500,000  of  -them — by  passing  the  Poage 
bill  or  some  similar  legislation.  Yes; 
drive  us  out  of  business;  but  I  know  that 
you  will  rue  the  day  if  you  do  so.  After 
all,  the  one  great  big  point  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  milk  for  the  children  of  America 
in  the  future  at  a  price  their  parents  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  this  debate  on 
oleo.  I  have  heard  about  the  Middle 
West,  the  great  Northwest,  the  South, 
and  the  Southwest.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  come  from  Pennsylvania,  which  is  a 
great  State,  a  State  with  some  10,000,000 
people,  a  State  that  sent  1,300,000  men 
and  women  into  the  armed  services  in 
World  War  II,  a  State  that  produced 
some  30  percent  of  all  the  war  materials. 
So  it  is  a  great  State  which  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  represent.  Coming  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  the  “Hub  of  Oildom,”  and 
my  district  being  in  the  heart  of  the  oil 
country,  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  discussions  on  cottonseed 
oil,  soybean  oil,  peanut  oil — in  fact,  all 
kinds  of  oil.  So  I  thought  I  would  just 
take  a  minute  or  two  to  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  Pennsylvania  is  the  home  of  Penn- 
sylvania-grade  crude  oil,  the  finest  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  in  the  world.  Superrefined 
and  known  and  used  the  world  over  I  can 
highly  recommend  to  the  membership 
Pennsylvania-grade  crude  oil. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  explained  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  in  general  debate,  I  was 
the  only  Member  from  a  northern  dairy 
State  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  support  the  Poage  bill  rather  than  the 
Granger  bill.  The  main  reason  that  I 
did  that  was  because  I  feared  the  very 
thing  would  happen  that  is  being  at¬ 
tempted  now  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  feared  that  if  we  did  not  adopt  and 
pass  the  Poage  bill,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
repeals  the  tax  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
cludes  a  practical  protection  for  the  dairy 
farmer  and  his  product  that  is  served  in 
the  public  eating  places  of  this  country, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  tax  would 


be  taken  off  entirely  without  any  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  60  years  this  tax  has 
been  levied  and  it  has  been  there  for  a 
purpose.  It  has  been  there  to  protect 
an  industry  that  conserves  and  improves 
our  soil  and  feeds  our  country.  I  want 
to  see  this  tax  repealed  because  it  is  an 
unsound  and  improper  approach  to  the 
problem.  But  today  the  farmers  of  my 
State  and  your  State  are  entitled,  when 
it  is  repealed,  to  have  in  its  place  reason¬ 
able  safeguards  that  their  products  shall 
be  known  and  distinguished  and  that  no 
other  product  shall  be  served  in  public 
places  when  the  public  believes  it  is  buy¬ 
ing  butter. 

Let  us  keep  this  clearly  in  mind:  If 
you  want  to  put  a  ban  on  colored  oleo  and 
prevent  the  consumer  from  getting  it  if 
he  wants  it,  support  the  Granger  bill. 
If  you  want  to  crucify  the  dairy  farmer, 
support  the  Rivers  substitute.  If  you 
want  to  settle  this  thing  right,  with  a  fair 
proposition  for  the  consumer  and  the 
dairy  farmer  alike,  defeat  the  substitute 
and  vote  for  the  Poage  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  How  would  you  crucify 
the  dairy  farmer  by  supporting  my  bill, 
when  by  the  gentleman’s  own  admission 
only  3 V2  percent  of  all  margarine  sold 
goes  to  public  eating  places?  How  on 
earth  are  you  going  to  protect  the  dairy 
farmer  with  that  small  percentage  of  it 
going  to  eating  places?  Explain  that 
to  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
explain  it  to  you,  sir.  Perhaps  only  SVa 
percent  of  the  oleo  sold  today  goes  to 
public  eating  places,  but  wait  and  see 
what  will  happen  after  this  bill  is  passed. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  the  meals  of  this 
country  are  served  in  public  eating  places. 
The  farmer  is  entitled  to  be  protected, 
and  so  is  the  consumer,  and  "it  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  oleomargarine  is 
not  served  when  the  customer  thinks  he 
is  buying  butter.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  articles.  If  I.am  a  manufacturer 
of  automobile  tires,’ I  want  my  product 
distinguished.  If  I  am  a  manufacturer 
of  butter  I  want  the  public  to  know  when 
it  gets  butter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  how  much  it  is  going 
to  cost  to  police  this  proposition? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  impossible  to 
answer.  But  many,  many  States  today 
have  regulations.  I  think  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  policing  every 
restaurant  and  every  public  place  in  this 
country  for  various  things,  that  we  can 
well  see  to  it  that  as  obvious  a  provision 
as  this  one  is  enforced. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Was  there 
any  testimony  before  the  gentleman’s 
committee  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle¬ 
man  favors  then  for  the  purpose  of  polic- 
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ing  this  proposition  the  return  to  the 
old  OPA  days? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Oh,  no.  You  already 
have  a  set-up  to  take  care  of  pure  foods 
to  protect  the  public,  and  that  is  all  this 
bill  calls  for. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
has  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  cost,  and 
as  I  construe  that  latter  it  will  cost 
$5,000,000  a  year,  approximately,  and 
950  men  to  make  one  inspection  of  res¬ 
taurants  each  year;  just  one  inspection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  be  willing  to  spend  that  to  protect  the 
dairy  farmer? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Well  by 
the  time  the  inspector  came  around,  why 
they  would  not  be  serving  it  that  day,  if 
he  can  only  visit  one  restaurant  once  a 
year.  In  some  places  of  the  country,  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated,  they  will 
be  serving  oleo  there  right  along  instead 
of  butter,  without  in  any  way  complying 
with  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  of  course,  I 
shall  not  object,  but  I  want  to  serve  notice 
now  that  hereafter  I  shall  object  to  any 
further  extensions  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  now  three  pretty  clear-cut 
'  propositions.  All  of  them  take  off  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine.  The  Granger  bill 
prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow. 
The  Poage  bill  has  no  such  provision,  but 
it  regulates  the  serving  of  oleomargarine 
in  public  eating  places.  The  Rivers  bill 
simply  removes  the  taxes  and  contains 
no  policing  provisions  whatever.  I  think 
from  a  practical  standpoint  there  is  little 
to  choose  from  between  the  Rivers  bill 
and  the  Poage  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  others  who  have  pointed  out 
the  impracticability  of  enforcing  the 
Poage  bill.  As  was  stated  a  moment  ago 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
states  that  it  would  cost  $5,000,000  a  year 
to  visit  each  eating  place  once.  Well,  if 
you  multiply  that  by  365  you  get  some 
idea  of  what  it  would  cost  to  really  en¬ 
force  the  Poage  bill.  .So  I  regard  it  as 
entirely  impractical. 

Let  us  discuss  for  just  a  minute  what 
the  Granger  bill  does  in  the  way  of 
changing  the  present  situation.  At 
present  we  have  a  number  of  taxes  on 
both  white  and  colored  oleo.  There  is 
a  %-cent  tax  upon  the  uncolored  oleo. 
There  is  the  tax  upon  the  manufacturer 
of  $600  per  year.  There  is  a  t'ax  on  the 


wholesaler  of  $480  if  he  handles  colored 
oleo.  There  is  a  tax  of  $200  on  the  whole¬ 
saler  if  he  handles  only  the  uncolored. 
The  retailer  pays  a  tax  of  $48  if  he  han¬ 
dles  colored  oleo  or  $6  if  he  handles  only 
the  uncolored  oleo. 

If  you  operate  a  hospital — and  there 
was  a  lot  of  complaint  about  this  last 
year,  and  justified  complaint,  certainly — 
there  is  no  way  that  you  can  serve 
colored  oleo  without  putting  yourself  in 
the  class  of  a  manufacturer  and  paying 
a  $600  tax. 

I  think  the  imposition  of  the  tax  in 
the  first  place  could  have  been  justified 
only  because  at  that  time  it  appeared  to 
be  the  sole  way  in  which  to  exercise  any 
control  over  this  product,  but  in  recent 
years  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  filled  milk  and  similar  cases 
have  indicated  that  there  is  a  better 
method.  That  is  to  prohibit  the  ship¬ 
ment  in  interstate  commerce  of  colored 
oleomargarine,  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
respective  States  to  decide  what  they 
want  to  do  with  oleomargarine  that  is 
manufactured  within  those  States. 

That  is  what  the  Granger  bill  does.  It 
takes  all  taxes  off.  One  of  the  grave 
complaints  on  the  part  of  retailers  was 
that  in  most  cases,  except  in  the  larger 
stores,  it  did  not  pay  them  to  take  out  the 
license  and  pay  the  dealer’s  tax.  Con¬ 
sequently,  you  could  not  buy  oleo  in  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  retail  out¬ 
lets  of  this  country.  Since  all  retailers’ 
taxes  are  eliminated,  oleo  can,  and  no 
doubt  will,  be  sold  in  all  the  food  stores 
of  the  country  if  the  Granger  bill  is 
adopted.  It  will  be  handled  by  whole¬ 
salers,  large  and  small,  because  there  is 
no  tax  for  them  to  pay.  The  restrictions 
that  we  imposed  by  way  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  tax  upon  those  who  operate 
hospitals  and  eating  houses  and  places  of 
that  kind  will  be  taken  away.  There  will 
not  even  be  the  %-cent  tax  upon  the  un¬ 
colored  oleo.  Therefore,  this  bill  goes 
a  long  may  in  meeting  all  the  complaints 
that  have  ever  been  made  respecting  the 
oleo  tax. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  dairy  industry,  in  that 
you  cannot  ship  in  interstate  commerce 
oleo  colored  yellow,  but  aside  from  that 
there  is  no  restriction  of  any  kind,  upon 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo  in  this 
country. 

The  Granger  bill,  in  my  opinion,  will 
not  seriously  interfere  with  the  present 
sale  of  oleo,  but  it  will  be  oleo  that  will 
be  sold  as  oleo  in  its  natural  color,  white. 
And  it  takes  just  as  much  vegetable  oil 
to  make  a  pound  of  uncolored  oleo  as 
it  does  a  pound  of  colored, 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an¬ 
other  point  which  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  discussed  fully.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  oleomargarine  which  is 
bought  by  ihe  housewives  of  America  is 
used  for  cooking.  No  housewife  who  uses 
oleo  for  cooking  cares  whether  it  is  white, 
yellow,  or  any  other  color.  The  color 
makes  no  difference.  So,  the  imposition 
of  any  restraint  upon  shipments  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  of  oleomargarine  will 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  housewife  who 
buys  and  uses  oleo  only  for  cooking. 

The  Granger  bill  is  a  compromise, 
frankly.  It  is  not  all  the  Hairy  people 


would  like  and  it  is  not  all  that  the  oleo 
people  would  like.  There  may  be  some 
consumers  who  do  not  like  the  Granger 
bill,  but  it  is  a  fair  compromise. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  every¬ 
one  should  have  the  right  to  buy  exactly 
what  he  wants  in  the  form  he  wants  it  at 
any  time.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  himself,  believes  in  that  en¬ 
tirely,  and  certainly  they  do  not  believe 
in  that  in  the  State  of  Texas,  because  in 
that  State  and  in  many  others  in  the 
South  they  have  a  10-cent  tax  upon  all 
oleo  which  is  manufactured  from  im¬ 
ported  ingredients.  If  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieves  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  buy 
anything  they  want  in  any  form,  then 
he  certainly  cannot  believe  that  his  State 
is  right  in  imposing  a  tax  of  10  cents 
per  pound  upon  oleo,  which  is  made  from 
imported  ingredients. 

This  is  not  simply  a  question  of  com¬ 
petition  between  two  farm  products.  It 
is  more  than  that.  The  element  of  soil 
conservation,  which  is  involved  in  this 
bill,  has  been  discussed  very  ably  by 
some  distinguished  gentlemen  from  the 
South.  There  is  no  more  important  do¬ 
mestic  question  before  the  people  of  this 
country  today  than  the  conservation, 
and  the  restoration  of  our  soil.  Dairy 
farming,  without  anything  else  means 
conservation.  It  is  automatic  conserva¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  from 
the  South  that  I  have  supported  the 
agricultural  programs  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  South,  but  I  say  there 
is  no  agricultural  program  which  will 
do  half  as  much  for  the  South  as  build¬ 
ing  up  the  dairy  industry  there.  There 
is  no  State  in  the  South  today,  as  I  am 
informed,  where  the  dairy  industry  is  not 
far  more  important,  and  does  not  bring 
in  far  more  revenue,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
than  the  production  of  vegetable  oils. 
And  that  is  not  saying  anything  about 
conservation.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
restore  the  eroded  and  worn-out  soils  in 
some  parts  of  the  South,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  well,  to  the  same  extent 
that  an  expanded  dairy  production  will. 
And  there  is  no  part  of  this  country 
which  has  a  brighter  future  from  a  dairy 
standpoint  than  the  South. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  VURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  this  House,  in  voting  on  the 
oleo  bill,  face  a  grave  responsibility,  the 
results  of  which  will  affect,  for  years  to 
come,  the  entire  Nation. 

This  legislation  is  wide  and  funda¬ 
mental  in  its  scope.  The  Granger  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  removal  of  all 
taxes  on  oleo  but  prohibits  this  product 
from  imitating  the  yellow  color  of  butter, 
is  a  fair  compromise,  and  as  far  as  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  go  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  the  people. 

If  this  bill  is  defeated  by  substituting 
the  Poage  bill,  it  will  strike  a  terrific  blow 
to  2,500,000  hard-working  dairy  farmers 
and  the  employment  of  10,000,000  people 
in  the  production  and  processing  of  dairy 
products. 

It  will  mean  a  blow  against  soil  conser¬ 
vation  made  possible  by  the  growing  of 
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legume  crops  and  fertilizers  from  the 
dairy  herds  that  will  have  a  lasting  effect 
toward  destroying  the  productivity  of  the 
soil  at  a  time  when  the  Government, 
through  soil-conservation  efforts,  is 
spending  approximately  $500,000,000  a 
year. 

From  the  dairy  herds  we  receive  40  per¬ 
cent  of  beef  for  food  in  America.  Dairy 
herds  have  been  reduced  2,000,000  in 
number  since  1945.  The  defeat  of  the 
Granger  bill  will  have  such  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  dairy  farmers  that  this 
much^needed  food  supply  in  beef  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  dairy  products  will  greatly  de¬ 
cline  in  the  future,  at  a  time  when  our 
population  is  increasing,  when  we  need 
to  build  up  the  dairy  herds  in  an  effort 
to  produce  more  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
ice  cream  for  the  growing  children  and 
the  people  generally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  mean  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  less  hides  with  which  to  make 
shoes,  luggage,  and  other  leather  goods 
which  in  the  future  will  raise  the  price 
of  all  of  these  articles  to  the  consumer. 

When  the  dairy  herds  are  further  de¬ 
pleted,  and  after  the  demand  for  milk, 
butter,  and  milk  products  increase,  it  will 
naturally  drive  these  prices  higher,  caus¬ 
ing  a  loss  to  the  consumer  of  much  more 
than  any  benefit  they  will  receive  through 
the  use  of  the  substitute  oleo. 

It  will  throw  millions  of  people  out  of 
employment — the  farmhand  assisting  the 
dairy  producers,  dairy  farmers,  and 
those  who  process  and  distribute  dairy 
products  throughout  the  Nation  from  the 
little  cream-station  operator  to  the  great 
manufacturing  plants. 

It  will  cause  a  shortage  of  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  butter  because  but¬ 
ter  is  the  hub  of  the  dairy  industry.  It 
is  so  because  during  the  flush  season  of 
milk  production  the  only  way  to  take 
care  of  the  over-production  is  to  process 
the  milk  into  butter  and  put  it  in  cold 
storage  where  it  will  keep  in  perfect  form 
if  necessary  for  months  and  years.  Then 
in  the  low  season  of  dairy  production 
this  butter  goes  on  the  market  to  supply 
butter  for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  this  important 
point  because  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  buy  up  corn,  wheat,  and 
dozens  of  articles  of  farm  production 
when  there  is  an  oversupply,  and  hold 
them  so  that  they  can  go  on  the  market 
when  the  over-production  period  is 
passed  and  these  foods  are  needed  in 
scarcer  times. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  dairy 
producers  to  follow  this  practice  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  cold  storage  space 
have  been  provided  for  butter  through 
the  investment  of  the  processors  to  meet 
this  overproduction,  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  normal  supply  and  price  level  in 
meeting  the  need  of  the  people  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  for  these  absolutely  necessary  food 
products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  last  campaign  had  much 
to  say  about  taking  care  of  the  little 
man.  The  Granger  bill  helps  to  take 
care  of  the  consumer  by  taking  off  all 
the  tax,  and  it  helps  to  take  care  of 
the  little  man  who  works  unthinkable 
hours  on  the  farm  taking  care  of  his 


dairy  herd,  milking  them  every  day  in¬ 
cluding  Sundays,  each  morning  and  night 
and  then  holding  or  sending  the  butter 
or  milk  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
Nation. 

I  cannot  believe  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  most  of  them  who  know  the 
thrift  and  long  hours  of  toil  necessary  to 
provide  the  dairy  products  of  the  Nation, 
will  pass  a  piece  of  legislation  like  the 
Poage  bill  that  will  almost  destroy  the 
opportunity  and  future  of  the  dairy 
producers  who  have  billions  of  dollars 
invested  in  this  great  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  today  by  their  vote  will  join  with 
one  of  the  tightest  and  biggest  monop¬ 
olies  in  this  country,  the  24  processors 
of  oleo,  or  by  their  vote  they  will  take 
their  stand  to  protect  the  2,500,000  dairy 
producers  and  the  millions  of  men  they 
employ  in  this  industry. 

If  the  Poage  bill  is  substituted  for  the 
Granger  bill  it  will  not  only  strike  a 
devastating  blow  at  those  engaged  in  the 
dairy  industry  but  it  will  put  this  mo¬ 
nopoly  into  a  position  where  they  can 
imitate  butter,  an-d  when  they  have  this 
opportunity  the  consumers  who  are  now 
purchasing  oleo  for  what  it  is,  will  find 
that  this  monopoly  has  raised  the  price 
which  will  work  a  hardship  on  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Those  people  who  have  been 
deceived  by  this  oleo  trust  in  the  thought 
that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  them  in  price 
will  find  that  they  have  made  a  great 
mistake  and  that  the  price  of  oleo  when 
colored  yellow  will  rapidly  move  up  to 
near  the  price  of  real  butter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
housewives  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  this  Nation  who  can  now  buy 
oleo  in  its  natural  color  would  rather 
so  buy  it  at  the  lower  price,  and  take 
the  little  trouble  necessary  to  color  it, 
as  they  have  been  doing,  than  to  take 
the  chance  on  the  price  raise  that  is 
sure  to  follow  if  the  oleo  trust  is  allowed 
to  sell  it  over  the  counter  in  the  yellow 
color. 

The  American  people  when  they  un¬ 
derstand  a  problem  are  generally  fair. 
I  do  not  believe  the  consumer  now  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  tax  off  of  the 
price  of  oleo,  will  want  a  blow  struck 
against  the  dairy  industry  that  will  bring 
about  less  milk,  less  beef  for  the  table, 
less  hides  with  which  to  make  the  shoes, 
luggage  and  leather  goods  the  men  and 
women  buy,  or  that  they  will  want  to 
penalize  the  farm  women  and  take  away 
from  them  their  opportunity  for  a  de¬ 
scent  living,  who  are  working  along  with 
their  families  in  helping  to  produce  the 
dairy  products  of  the  Nation. 

Any  substitute  bill  for  the  Granger  bill 
should  be  defeated.  The  Granger  bill 
should  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Crawford  moves  to  strike  out  the  en¬ 
acting  clause  of  H.  R.  2023. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  this  motion  merely  to  get  a  chance 
to  speak  on  this  bill  as  I  could  not  get 
time  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  on  the  books 
at  the  present  time  a  law  which  has  been 


there  for  a  number  of  years  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  any 
of  our  States,  Territories,  or  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  what  is  known  as  filled 
milk: 

The  term  "filled  milk”  means  any  milk, 
cream,  or  skimmed  milk,  whether  or  not 
condensed,  evaporated,  concentrated,  pow¬ 
dered,  dried,  or  desiccated,  to  which  has 
been  added,  or  which  has  been  blended  or 
compounded  with,  any  fat  or  oil  other  than 
milk  fat,  so  that  the  resulting  produce  Is  in 
Imitation  or  semblance  of  milk,  cream,  or 
skimmed  milk,  whether  or  not  condensed, 
evaporated,  concentrated,  powdered,  dried,  or 
desiccated. 

The  law  states  that  filled  milk,  as  here¬ 
in  defined,  is  an  adulterated  food  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public  health,  and  its  sale 
constitutes  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 

This  subject  which  we  are  discussing 
today  may  be  broader  than  we  think. 
On  yesterday  I  introduced  in  the  House 
two  bills,  one  H.  R.  3938,  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  imitation  cheese;  and  the 
second,  H.  R.  3939,  to  prohibit  the  ship¬ 
ment  in  interstate  commerce  of  imita¬ 
tion  ice  cream  and  ice  milk,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  is  the  filled-milk  proposition. 
The  bill  under  consideration  is  the  oleo¬ 
margarine-butter  situation.  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  do  something  about  the 
other  two  bills  to  which  I  have  referred, 
because  eventually  this  will  all  have  to 
come  to  a  shown-down  and  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  it.  We  might  as  well  start 
dealing  with  it  now,  for  it  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Granger-Andresen  bill,  which 
I  propose  to  support. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  had  to  do  with  farming 
in  any  more  States  than  I.  I  was  prac¬ 
tically  born  in  a  cottonfield.  When  I  was 
5,  6,  8,  10,  and  12  years  of  age,  I  had  gone 
to  the  cottonfields  many,  many  mornings 
as  early  as  4  o’clock,  in  the  morning, 
gone  to  sleep  in  the  cotton  piles,  cotton 
unginned,  and  slept  for  awhile  until  the 
sun  came  up  or  until  the  dew  was  a  little 
bit  off  the  cotton  so  we  could  go  to  work. 
I  spent  years  in  the  cotton  areas  of  this 
country  and  I  know  something  about 
cotton.  I  have  lived  in  the  West  and  in 
the  irrigated  areas  in  the  Midwest  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan;  and  re¬ 
cently,  that  is,  some  4  or  5  years  ago,  I 
picked  up  a  farm  out  here  in  Maryland 
which  had  been  farmed  to  tobacco  for 
generations.  You  can  go  out  there  this 
afternoon  and  you  will  see  some  white¬ 
faced  steers  where  I  am  trying  to  build 
up  that  soil.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Christopher]  who  gave  us  some  unadul¬ 
terated  farm  facts  here  yesterday. 
Should  he  sky  nothing  else  while  he  is 
in  Congress,  he  would  have  me  convinced 
that  he  knows  something  about  farm¬ 
ing.  You  are  not  going  to  run  farms 
successfully  unless  you  have  livestock  on 
them.  You  are  not  going  to  rebuild  your 
worn-out  soils  unless  you  have  livestock. 
I  know  what  straight  cotton  farming 
will  do;  I  know  what  will  happen  to  the 
cotton  industry  if  we  withdraw  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  support;  and  I  know  also  that 
the  crop  of  cotton  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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boons  to  mankind,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  crops  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  know  what  peanuts  will  do  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  know  the  kind  of  support  we 
gave  to  the  peanut  industry  where  we 
have  raised  the  price  to  the  farmer  from 
around  $34  per  ton  to  up  around  $190 
per  ton.  We  need  a  little  more  fat  con¬ 
verted  from  vegetables  into  meat  on  the 
hoof  grown  on  farms  to  keep  the  farms 
going  if  we  are  to  feed  the  147,000,000 
people  we  have  at  the  present  time,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  other  twenty  to 
thirty  mil^on  we  shall  have  in  this 
country  before  some  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  have  passed  to  the  Great 
Beyond.  So,  there  are  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  which  have  been  partly  touched 
upon  but  which  have  not  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  which  cause  me  to  support  the 
Granger- Andresen  bill;  and  I  hope  this 
House  will  vote  it  through  when  the  time 
comes  to  vote  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
tell  a  little  story  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  this  afternoon  which  I  think 
is  rather  apropos  of  our  present  situa¬ 
tion.  We  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a 
point  where  understanding  is  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  where  confusion  is  rampant. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  I  heard 
some  time  ago  of  the  farmer  who  was 
driving  a  load  of  fertilizer  across  the 
environs  of  an  institution  for  the  men¬ 
tally  inept.  As  he  drove  his  wagon  he 
was  accosted  by  one  of  the  patients. 
The  patient  said  to  him,  “What  have  you 
got  in  your  wagon?” 

The  farmer  answered,  “That  is  fer¬ 
tilizer.” 

The  patient  thereupon  asked  him, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  With  it?” 

The  farmer  answered,  “I  am  going  to 
put  it  on  my  strawberries.” 

The  patient  looked  at  the  farmer  a 
minute,  scratched  his  head,  then,  said, 
“That’s  funny.  We  put  sugar  and  cream 
on  ours  and  they  call  us  crazy.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  three  bills 
presented  to  us  today  and  I  think  the 
Members  can  well  scratch  their  heads 
and  wonder  what  this  is  all  about. 

Reference  has  been  made  this  after¬ 
noon  to  the  so-called  butter  trust.  If 
there  is  a  butter  trust  in  this  country, 
I  am  too  naive  to  know  that  there  is  one, 
and  I  may  say  further  that  I  have  never 
been  contacted  by  any  member  of  the 
butter  trust  suggesting  that  I  cast  my 
vote  one  way  or  the  other  on  any  question 
that  has  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I  have  been  accused  of  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  dairy  lobby.  If 
there  is  a  dairy  lobby,  there,  again,  I  am 
completely  innocent  of  its  presence.  I 
am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
30,000  dairy  farmers  in  my  district,  and 


if  they  constitute  a  lobby,  then  they 
could  probably  have  some  effect  if  they 
were  to  suggest  to  me  that  I  vote  in  their 
interest.  I  do  not  think  that  is  entirely 
apart  from  the  policy  which  every  con¬ 
scientious  God-fearing  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  takes  and  the 
position  he  assumes  when  he  represents 
his  own  district.  The  suggestion  that 
there  is  a  dairy  trust  or  a  dairy  lobby 
working  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  vote  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy  farmer 
is  entirely  foreign  to  anything  I  know  of. 
I  have  had  no  experience  or  connection 
with  them,  and  I  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  So, 
for  that  reason,  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel 
that  the  opportunity  is  here  for  every 
Representative  to  cast  his  vote  as  he  sees 
fit,  in  a  conscientious  way,  and  as  his 
convictions  demand  that  he  cast  that 
vote. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing,  and  that 
is  that  a  lot  has  been  bandied  about  on 
the  floor  regarding  the  price  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  what  this  bill  is  going  to  do 
to  it.  The  price  of  oleomargarine  is 
going  up  within  a  few  cents  of  butter 
when  this  tax  is  taken  off.  I  am  going 
to  vote  to  take  this  tax  off,  but,  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other  day, 
I  have  grave  fears  that  those  ambitious 
and  greedy  people  who  are  anxious  to 
absorb  this  tax  will  immediately  bring 
about  a  price  rise  in  oleo  so  that  it  will 
come  within  a  few  cents  of  the  cost  of 
a  pound  of  butter.  Of  course,  it  may 
result  in  this:  That  the  butter  market 
may  go  up  and  there  may  be  more  de¬ 
mand  for  a  pound  of  butter  than  there 
ever  has  been  before  because  all  you  have 
to  do  is  put  the  two  side  by  side  at  the 
same  price  level  and  see  what  happens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  it  costs  less  to  manufac¬ 
ture  colored  oleomargarine  than  it  does 
uncolored  oleo,  according  to  a  represent¬ 
ative  from  an  oleo  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  in  my  office  a  few  days  ago.  He 
told  me  that  it  costs  less  to  make  the  col¬ 
ored  variety  than  it  does  to  make  the 
uncolored.  I  said,  “That  being  true,  why 
do  you  not  sell  the  colored  variety  for  less 
money  than  you  sell  the  uncolored?”  He 
said,  “Because  it  more  naturally  resem¬ 
bles  butter  and  therefore  commands  a 
higher  price.”  For  those  of  you  who  seem 
to  think  that  if  you  pass  legislation  by 
reason  of  which  all  oleo  will  be  colored 
that  you  will  provide  a  cheaper  spread  to 
low-income  groups,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  if  it  is  true  that  the  colored  var¬ 
iety  can  be  made  cheaper  than  the  uncol¬ 
ored,  there  just  will  be  no  uncolored  oleo 
on  the  market,  it  will  all  be  colored,  and 
therefore  you  will  not  be  doing  any  kind¬ 
ness  or  any  favor  to  the  low  income 
group,  because  the  uncolored  will  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  market.  He  told  me  that 
the  reason  it  was  more  expensive  was  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  process  the  uncolored 
in  order  to  keep  it  white,  otherwise  it 
would  fade  out  and  become  a  dirty  gray 
in  color.  That  may  be  one  reason,  or  at 
least  something  to  think  about  as  to  why 


they  insist  that  all  must  be  colored.  It 
would  be  good  dollar  business  to  make 
the  colored  for  less  and  sell  it  for  more. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREHM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  do  not 
want  to  question  what  the  oleo  manu¬ 
facturer  told  the  gentleman,  but  all  of  the 
information  we  have  had  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  from  chemists  state  that  they  must 
get  it  into  its  white  form  before  it  can 
get  into  the  type  so  that  it  will  be  In  a 
shape  to  look  like  butter.  I  have  before 
me  samples.  It  is  true  that  cottonseed 
oil  and  soybean  oil  are  naturally  yellow 
in  color,  but  they  cannot  make  a  product 
without  taking  that  color  out  of  it;  it  is 
just  impossible  to  do  it.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  processes  they  must  go 
through  with  to  get  a  material  and  a 
consistency  that  will  shape  into  butter, 
so  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  stretched 
his  imagination. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Of  course,  I  am  only 
quoting.  He  came  into  the  office  and 
asked  me  if  I  cared  to  state  my  position, 
and  I  replied  certainly  not.  I  said,  “I  am 
in  favor  of  eliminating  all  taxes  on  oleo; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  opposed  to  all 
taxes  on  food.  I  think  it  is  morally  wrong 
to  tax  food  of  any  kind.  He  said,  “Thank 
you,  that  is  all  I  am  interested  in.”  And 
I  said,  “Are  you  not  interested  in  the 
color?”  “Well,”  he  said,  “we  will  take 
care  of  that.”  Then  I  asked  the  question, 
“Would  uncolored  oleomargarine  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  market  if  this  bill  becomes 
law?  And  he  said,  “Between  you  and 
me,  we  can  make  the  colored  cheaper 
than  the  uncolored,”  and  he  was  the  man 
making  it,  so  I  could  not  question  his 
statement. 

The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  if  it  is  cheaper  to  manufacture  the 
colored  variety  and  sell  it  for  more  money 
than  it  is  to  manufacture  the  uncolored, 
and  the  consumer  is  demanding  a  law 
which  will  permit  him  to  buy  colored  oleo, 
then  that  may  be  the  reason  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  oleo  are  spending  millions 
in  order  to  try  and  get  this  law  passed. 
They  would  be  foolish  if  they' did  other¬ 
wise.  If  the  uncolored  disappears  and  the 
price  of  colored  goes  up  I  will  venture 
the  prophecy  that  butter  sales  increase. 
No  one  will  choose  oleo  in  preference  to 
butter  if  the  price  is  in  close  proximity. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREHM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  under¬ 
stands  that  ;he  reason  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  make  colored  margarine  than 
to  make  uncolored  margarine  is  that  un¬ 
der  the  present  law  and  under  the 
Granger- Andresen  bill  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  bleach  every  bit  of  margarine  that 
is  sold  as  uncolored  margarine,  because 
the  natural  oils  are  yellow.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  manufacturing  process  now 
used  does  destroy  most  of  that  color, 
there  is  an  amount  of  color  left  that  has 
to  be  taken  out  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  the  tax.  Consequently,  white  mar¬ 
garine  has  to  be  bleached.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  an  extra  process  involved 
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in  producing  white  margarine,  and  it 
costs  more  to  do  it.  t 

Mr.  BREHM.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
there  would  be  any  white  margarine  on 
the  market?  Would  it  not  all  be  colored, 
then,  and  sold  as  imitation  butter  at  a 
higher  price?  They  would  not  make  the 
cheaper  product.  They  would  not  sell 
white  for  less,  as  they  are  now  doing 
because  there  would  be  none  of  the  white 
variety  available. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Clearly  it  would  not  sell 
for  less  than  the  white  margarine  now 
sells,  no,  but  it  would  sell  for  approxi¬ 
mately  what  white  margarine  now  sells 
for,  because  if  you  would  pass  H.  R.  3 
there  would  be  free  competition. 

Mr.  BREHM.  There  would  be  no 
white- margarine  on  the  market  if  this 
bill  becomes  law,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  great  mass  of  it  would  be 
yellow,  because  it  would  be  cheaper,  and 
the  public  would  want  it;  but  it  would 
sell  at  the  cheaper  price. 

Mr.  BREHM.  It  should  now;  they 
make  the  colored  cheaper  than  they 
make  white. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  they  cannot  do  it 
because  right  now  these  dairy  people  have 
a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  every  pound 
of  yellow  margarine,  so  it  cannot  sell  for 
less. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
frankly  I  favor  the  Granger-Andresen 
bill  and  intend  to  support  it  to  the  very 
end.  However,  if  we  should  be  defeated 
in  that  objective  and  in  the  final  analysis 
I  have  no  other  choice  presented  than 
the  Poage  bill,  I  will  be  compelled  to 
support  it  for  the  following  reasons; 

First,  it  removes  all  Federal  tax  and 
license  fees.  Second,  it  provides  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards  against  fraud  or  de¬ 
ception  by  all  those  serving  or  handling 
the  product,  and,  third,  it  reserves  for 
the  individual  States  the  right  to  take 
final  action  within  their  borders  through 
their  various  State  legislatures.  This 
means  for  instance  in  my  native  State  of 
Ohio  that  all  Federal  taxes  are  removed, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  State 
legislature  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
ban  against  selling  colored  oleo  in  Ohio 
shall  be  lifted.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  object  to  these  three  provisions. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall] 
stated  that  he  knew  of  no  pressure  that 
has  been  applied  by  the  dairy  interests 
on  any  Member  of  Congress.  That  may 
be  true.  I  know  of  no  such  tactics  that 
has  been  applied.  I  do  know  that  they 
maintain  one  of  the  strongest  lobbies 
that  Washington  has  ever  seen.  You 
know  that  is  true.  They  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  do  that.  They  can  carry 
on  this  work  if  they  care  to.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  lawful  to  lobby  provided  you  reg¬ 
ister  as  provided  in  the  Reorganization 
Act. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Record  shows  with 
regard  to  that  lobby.  I  read  from  page 
461  of  the  1948  hearings,  “Further  state¬ 
ment  of  Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary, 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation”; 


Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Holman,  I  want  to  read 
a  little  article.  It  says: 

“Dairy  plants  are  being  used  to  contribute 
a  sizable  amount  of  money  to  a  fund  which 
is  designed  to  circumvent  the  efforts  of  the 
oleomargarine  industry  to  deceive  Congress 
and  the  Nation’s  consumers”  to  deceive  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Nation's  consumers,  “with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  vital  issues  involved  in  the 
existing  controversy.” 

It  goes  on  now. to  talk  about  this  fund: 

“Dairy  Record  endorses  this  movement  and 
urges  generous  contributions  to  the  fund. 
Those  not  affiliated  with  any  of  the  three 
organizations” — 

The  three  organizations  are  stated  as 
being  the  American  Butter  Institute,  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  and  the  National  Creameries 
Association — 

"may  select  the  one  of  their  choice  as  the 
medium  of  collecting  their  contributions. 
It  really  does  not  make  much  difference 
which  you  select. 

“The  program  calls  for  a  contribution  of 
20  cents  per  1,000  pounds  of  butter  fat  re¬ 
ceived  last  year. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Joint  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  three  groups  involves  setting 
"up  means  whereby  the  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  consuming  public  will  be  kept 
fully  informed  regarding  the  dairy  industry’s 
side  of  the  argument,  not  only  while  the 
present  battle  is  in  session  before  Congress, 
but  in  the  years  to  come  as  well.” 

That  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Holman.  Mr.  Holman  knew  very 
little  about  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  asked  this  question: 

Now  then,  does  the  national  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  which  is  listed  as 
one  of  the  three  agencies  that  are  to  receive 
contributions,  according  to  the  editorial  in 
the  Dairy  Record,  have  any  knowledge  of 
this  plan  to  collect  20  cents  a  thousand 
pounds  of  butterfat? 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes,  we  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  plan  which  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
effect.  I  hope  it  will  be. 

Let  us  see  how  much  money  was  con¬ 
tributed,  if  the  plan  was  put  into  effect. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  asked: 

How  much  would  you  estimate? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  think  that  outside  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation  you 
would  get  about  $25,000.  I  am  being  realistic, 
Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  if  you  actually  col¬ 
lected  for  this  fund  at  the  rate  suggested  it 
would  bring  in  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  there  was  1,067,934,000 
pounds  of  butterfat  required  in  1947  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  butter  that  was  produced,  and  that 
at  20  cents  per  thousand  pounds,  would  total 
$213,586.80,  would  it  not? 

That  fund,  of  course,  would  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  Members  of 
this  Congress  in  line  with  the  program  of 
the  dairy  lobby — the  butter  lobby,  to 
continue  the  restrictions  against  the  sale, 
use,  or  distribution  of  yellow  margarine. 

Let  us  see  a  little  further.  Mr.  Holman 
is  on  the  stand. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  is  asking  him  about  the  expendi¬ 
tures  that  he  has  made  as  head  of  the 
organization  in  Washington,  and  the  tes¬ 
timony  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Holman.  I  have  no  book  records  with 
me.  I  can  say  this,  that  the  congressional 
dinner  was  attended  by  about  200  of  our 
friends  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the 
cost  to  us  of  the  dinner  was  $4.95  per  plate. 


I  bring  you  this  testimony  to  show  that 
there  are  other  types  of  organizations 
coming  before  the  Members  of  this  body, 
and  before  congressional  committees 
that  are  not  alined  with  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry — and  they  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  do  that.  I  do  not  condemn 
organizations  for  lobbying.  They  are 
simply  doing  what  they  were  created  to 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consumers  of 
America  have  been  deprived  of  freedom 
of  choice,  one  industry  favored  and  an¬ 
other  tied  down  to  discriminatory  laws 
passed  many  years  ago.  I  hope  that  yel¬ 
low  margarine  can  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  its  competitor. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  par¬ 
ticularly  to  keep  the  record  straight. 
That  is  about  the  only  thing  that  I  want 
to  do.  Before  I  make  any  further  re¬ 
marks  I  want  to  say  I  am  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  in  the  House  much  longer  than  I 
have.  I  do  not  know  that  they  need  to 
be  reminded  about  it,  but  I  am  going  to 
remind  them,  to  see  that  this  bill  and 
every  amendment  to  it  get  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  because  I  want  these  things  to  be 
a  matter  of  record.  I  want  that  record 
kept  straight,  because  I  want  to  be  able 
to  know  who  does  what. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  never  been  a 
depression  in  the  United  States  except 
that  it  started  on  the  farmr  That  is  the 
only  place  we  have  ever  had  a  depression 
start.  I  have  a  little  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  which  looked  so  unreliable  that  this 
morning  I  called  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  check  on  it  and  find  out  if  it 
could  be  true.  The  statisticians  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  assured  me 
that  the  25  percent  of  American  farmers 
who  were  in  the  lower  bracket — that  is, 
from  zero  to  25  percent,  the  lower  one- 
fourth — with  an  average  of  4.12  people 
in  each  family,  had  an  annual  net  in¬ 
come  in  1946  of  less  than  $400.  You 
want  to  remember  that.  If  you  think  I 
have  made  a  misstatement  call  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  check  it. 
If  I  am  wrong  I  will  get  up  here  and 
admit  it  and  apologize. 

He  further  told  me  that  the  next  25 
percent  of  American  farmers  had  an 
average  income  per  family  in  1946  of  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars.  A  great  many 
of  these  folks  are  dairy  farmers.  They 
cannot  buy  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Country 
Gentleman.  It  cannot  be  done.  Their 
income  does  not  justify  it. 

I  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  dairy  farmer  has  been 
retreating  and  retreating  and  retreating. 
Today  the  American  dairy  farmer  is 
standing  on  the  bank  of  a  precipice. 
There  is  no  further  retreat.  But  I  am 
going  to  retreat,  and  I  am  one  of  them. 
I  am  going  to  sell  my  dairy  herd  for 
whatever  it  will  bring.  They  are  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  I  am  going  into  the  beef 
cattle  business.  If  somebody  wants  milk 
let  them  beat  up  a  little  oleo  in  a  cup  of 
water  and  drink  it.  It  will  suit  me. 

I  do  not  like  this  Granger  bill  a  bit, 
but  I  am  accepting  it  as  the  least  of  two 
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evils.  The  Poage  bill  and  the  Rivers  bill 
remind  me  of  the  story  of  the  two  tramps 
and  the  dog.  The  dog  was  just  inside 
the  gate  and  he  was  growling  and  wag¬ 
ging  his  tail.  One  tramp  said  to  .the 
other:  “Go  on  in.  Don’t  you  see  the  dog 
is  wagging  his  tail?’’  Bill  said,  “But  he 
growls  and  shows  his  teeth.  One  end  of 
that  dog  isn’f-  telling  the  truth.” 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  No.  I  have 
only  5  minutes.  You  will  have  the  floor 
plenty  soon. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said 
he  wanted  everybody  to  know  exactly 
what  he  bought;  whether  he  bought  but¬ 
ter  or  oleo.  If  oleo  was  not  so  intent  on 
stealing  the  yellow  color,  it  would  not 
have  to  be  policed.  If  oleo  was  any  color 
except  yellow,  you  would  know  that  when 
you  got  yellow  spread  you  were  getting 
butter,  and  when  you  got  a  spread  of  any 
other  color  you  would  be  getting  oleo. 
But  the  oleo  people,  with  the  aid  of  cer¬ 
tain  folks  In  this  House,  are  bent  upon 
and  determined  to  perpetuate  a  fraud  on 
the  American  people.  They  speak  for 
that  privilege  and  they  will  probably  vote 
for  it.  But  I  want  the  Record  clear.  I 
want  to  know  who  perpetuates  that 
fraud. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher]  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  required  number  of  words, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Iowa,  the 
State  I  represent,  is  one  of  the  largest 
butter-producing  States  in  the  Union  ;  a 
Stat.  that  during  World  War  II  fur¬ 
nished  10  percent  of  the  Nation’s  food. 
I  was  born  and  reared  on  a  dairy  farm. 
I  have  done  all  of  the  kinds  of  work 
that  are  done  on  a  dairy,  livestock,  poul¬ 
try,  and  grain  farm  in  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  House  will  think  twice 
before  dealing  a  crushing  blow  to  the 
dairy  industry,  because  sometimes  care¬ 
less  blows  go  farther  than  the  first  tar¬ 
get.  I  am  thinking  of  the  words  of  the 
great  political  philosopher  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
said: 

The  theory  on  which  he,  the  practical  poli¬ 
tician,  proceeds  is  that  the  change  caused 
by  his  measure  will  stop  where  he  intends - 
it  to  stop. 

He  contemplates  intently  the  things  his 
issue  will  achieve,  but.  thinks  little  of  the 
remoter  issues  of  the  movement  his  act  sets 
up,  and  still  less  of  the  collateral  issues. 

Knocking  out  the  dairy  industry  may 
be  the  bull’s-eye  objective  of  the  “prac¬ 
tical  politician”,  but  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sequences  of  hasty  action  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  thoughtful  legislator. 
So,  I  refer  to  the  preface  of  the  book  on 
economics  by  Alfred  Marshall,  a  name 
I  think  all  of  you  know,  for  he  was  a 
distinguished  economist  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  the  early  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies.  He  produced  a  book  that  is  on 
the  reference  shelf  of  every  college  or 


university  that  makes  any  pretense  of 
teaching  sound  economics.  In  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  notable  work  he  says  “if  the 
economist  reasons  rapidly  and  with  light 
heart,  he  is  apt  to  make  mistakes  at 
every  turn  of  his  work.”  I  wonder  if  it 
may  not  be  true  that  there  has  been  too 
much  of  rapid  reasoning  in  Government 
affairs  during  the  past  15  years;  and  I 
wonder  too,  if  the  light-hearted  at¬ 
mosphere  surrounding  those  who  have 
made  the  decisions  has  not  been  more 
merry  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
ultimate  consequences  had  been  contem¬ 
plated  in  advance. 

I  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  interested 
in  the  window  dressing  of  this  dispute. 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  surface  argu¬ 
ments.  I  want  to  dig  deeper  than  the 
first  layer.  This  is  a  struggle  between 
big  business,  on  the  one  hand,  and  small 
enterprise,  on  the  other — and  do  not 
forget  the  old  adage  that  all  power  cor¬ 
rupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts 
absolutely. 

Oleomargarine  is  a  mass-production, 
assembly-line  product,  controlled  by 
some  20  companies  with  65  percent  of 
the  total  production  concentrated  in  five 
gigantic  industrial  corporations.  Butter, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  produced  individu¬ 
ally  and  cooperatively  by  approximately 
two  and  one-half  million  farm  families 
plus  some  40,000  small  dairy  plants.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  farmers  and  small  creamery 
cooperatives  cannot  hope  to  produce 
butter  at  a  figure  anywhere  near  the 
production  costs  of  a  synthetic,  assem¬ 
bly-line,  mass-production  substitute. 
Remember,  once  monopoly  is  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  he  who  controls  the  supply 
fixes  the  price.  That  price  will  be  the 
figure  which  yields  the  highest  net  profit 
to  the  monopolist. 

In  the  past  century  we  have  developed 
here  in  the  United  States  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  agriculture  in  which  dairying, 
livestock  and  poultry  raising,  and  crop 
farming  are  closely  interrelated.  If  this 
balance  is  upset,  our  entire  economy  will 
unquestionably  be  shaken.  Let  us  then 
examine  the  agricultural  structure.  The 
millions  of  dairy  farmers  and  thousands 
of  small  creameries,  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago,  are  admittedly  the  domi¬ 
nant  food-producing  group  in  American 
agriculture.  More  than  one-quarter  of 
all  the  milk  produced  by  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  is  churned  into  butter.  Butter,  then, 
is  the  balance  wheel  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  and  it  follows  logically,  I  contend, 
that  sacrificing  butter  production  to  the 
oleomargarine  industrialists  will  upset 
the  balance  of  our  agricultural  structure 
with  a  resulting  adverse  effect  upon  the 
Nation’s  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  current  session 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  H.  R. 
2023,  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
do  not  go  far  enough.  Instead  of  merely 
prohibiting  the  movement  of  butter- 
colored  oleomargarine  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  we  should  prohibit  the  manufac¬ 
ture  .and  sale  of  butter-colored  imita¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  my 
views,  permit  me  to  cite  the  recom¬ 
mendations  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Iowa  Creameries  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  few  days  ago: 


We  urge  you  to  put  forth  every  effort  to 
secure  passage  of  H.  R.  2023,  recommended  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House.  In 
making  this  request  to  you,  we  wish  to  add 
this  explanation: 

We  believe  H.  R.  2023  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  not  restrict  its  scope  to  interstate 
commerce  only.  The  elimination  of  taxes 
and  licenses  which  were  established  as  con¬ 
trol  devices  on  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
and  protective  measures  for  the  consumers, 
were,  as  we  understand  the  bill,  incorporated 
in  the  original  H.  R.  2023.  The  oleo  group  at 
the  start  used  the  tax  and  license  require¬ 
ments  as  a  basis  for  their  propaganda  and 
advertising.  Now  instead  it  is  the  right  to 
color. 

We  feel  the  defeat  of  H.  R.  2023  would  not 
be  to  the  best  interest  of  our  national  wel¬ 
fare  and  certainly  not  for  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture  or  the  consumers.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  passage  of  any  legislation  that  per¬ 
mits  the  unrestricted  manufacture  and  sale 
of  products,  made,  processed,  and  packaged 
so  as  to  imitate  in  every  possible  way  other 
established  products,  will  break  down  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  people,  undermine  fair 
trade  practices  and  weaken  our  confidence  in 
Democratic  government. 

We  not  only  urge  your  support  to  H.  R. 
2023,  but  your  personal  efforts  to  enlighten 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  see  the 
serious  impact  the  defeat  of  this  bill  will 
have  on  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  clear.  It  is 
the  big  business  oleo  industrialist  as 
against  the  small  business  dairy  farmer. 
I  choose  to  cast  my  lot  with  him  who  has 
always  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  free 
enterprise — the  American  dairy  farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dairy  industry  does 
not  object  to  free  competition,  but  it  does 
object  to  deception. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  classes 
of  people  who  want  oleo  colored  yellow. 
First,  there  is  the  housewife  who  is 
ashamed  of  what  she  is  doing  when  she 
buys  oleo  and  she  wishes  to  deceive  her¬ 
self  and  her  family  by  coloring  it  yel¬ 
low — by  imitating  butter. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  self- 
deception.  We  even  deceive  ourselves  to 
the  extent  that  we  think  we  can  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  day  by  turning  the  clock 
backward  or  forward.  Self-deception  is 
as  old  as  man;  but  my  advice  to  these 
people  is  that  if  they  are  ashamed  of 
what  they  are  eating  not  to  eat  it.  Stick 
with  the  cow  and  let  oleo  alone.  The 
cow  has  been  your  best  friend — the  best 
friend  of  your  children  and  your  family. 
“Don’t  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your 
face.” 

If  you  like  oleo,  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  its  color.  White  is  supposed 
to  be  the  sign  of  purity.  You  are  not 
ashamed  of  eating  white  potatoes.  You 
are  not  ashamed  of  eating  white  ice 
cream.  You  are  not  ashamed  of  eating 
angel-food  cake.  Why  so  finicky  about 
the  margarine?  Are  you  afraid  that 
there  may  be  pink  boll  weevils  in  it? 
Just  why  do  you  wish  to  steal  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  .butter  for  a  few  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers? 

Then  there  is  the  second  class — the 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  some  of  the 
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grocers.  These  wish  to  deceive  their 
guests  and  their  patrons  for  a  profit. 
This  deception  is  a  fraud  upon  the  guests 
as  well  as  upon  the  dairy  business. 

Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  oleo 
manufacturers.  They  wish  to  imitate 
butter  for  a  fraudulent  profit.  They 
wish  to  steal  the  trade-mark  of  butter, 
which  since  time  immemorial  has  been 
yellow.  It  is  true  of  different  shades  of 
yellow,  the  same  as  oleo  also  has  different 
shades  and  colors,  but  not  yellow.  In  its 
natural  form  it  is  pink  or  brown — per¬ 
haps  pink  from  the  pink  boll  weevil. 

These  people  are  asking  the  Congress 
'of  the  United  States  to  assist  them  in  this 
theft.  Surely  this  Congress  will  not 
knowingly  assist  the  oleo  manufacturers 
in  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  the  public 
as  well  as  upon  the  dairy  industry.  The 
Granger  bill  will  prohibit  the  imitation 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  deception,  fraud, 
and  a  profit. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  this. 

Surely  my  southern  friends  whom  we 
of  the  Middle  West  have  continually  as¬ 
sisted  and  aided  in  their  cotton  crisis, 
do  not  now  wish  to  pay  us  back  by  assist¬ 
ing  the  oleo  people  to  perpetrate  this 
fraud  upon  the  dairy  industry. 

I  repeat,  “Do  not  cut  off  your  nose  to 
spite  your  face.”  If  you  permit  the  oleo 
manufacturers,  who  have  gotten  together 
to  monopolize  the  oleo  industry,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  crushing  the  dairy  industry,  then 
the  price  of  oleo  will  go  up  and  you  will 
soon  be  paying  as  much  for  oleo  as  you 
will  for  butter.  You  will  kill  the  dairy 
industry  and  with  it  will  go  veal.  You 
then  in  buying  roast  veal  and  veal  chops 
will  pay  the  penalty  in  higher  prices, 
and  you  will  also  pay  higher  prices  for 
beef. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  dairy 
industry  produces  40  percent  of  the  beef 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  With 
the  price  of  beef  going  up,  the  price  of 
fluid  milk  will  go  up.  There  will  be  no 
fluid  milk  for  the  babies  or  for  the 
children. 

You  may  say  that  you  will  get  syn¬ 
thetic  milk,  but  that  will  not  be  the  kind 
that  has  produced  the  healthy  children 
of  the  past.  If  we  are  not  careful,  the 
babies  may  even  become  synthetic. 

In  my  State  60  percent  of  the  milk  is 
churned  into  butter.  We  have  no  large 
cities.  We  are  now  the  ninth  State  in 
the  Union  in  dairy  production.  If  we 
permit  oleo  to  be  colored  yellow,  then  the 
vast  majority  of  the  dairy  people  of  my 
State  will  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and 
do  not  forget  that  you  will  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  in  higher  prices  for  fluid  milk,  veal, 
and  beef,  and  your  babies  will  have  to 
be  fed  on  synthetic  milk. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  Congress 
will  become  a  party  to  the  perpetration 
of  a  fraud — will  knowingly  permit  the 
oleo  industry — yes,  the  millions  they  have 
spent  to  create  an  erroneous  sentiment — 
to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  the  public  and 
the  dairy  industry,  to  steal  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  butter.  Surely  we  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  commandment  “Thou  shalt 
not  steal.” 

We  have  no  objection  if  oleo  does  not 
like  its  white  dress  and  wishes  to  put  on 
a  pink  or  even  red  garment,  but  we  must 
not  permit  a  deception  and  fraud  that 


will  in  the  end  be  paid  for  in  dollars  and 
cents  many  times  over  by  the  consumer 
of  dairy  products  such  as  butter,  veal, 
beef,  yes,  and  even  pork  and  poultry  and 
eggs  because  skim  milk  is  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  these  products. 

Mr.  (jOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  six  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  things 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  The  first  is  that  the 
Poage  substitute  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  contains  an  additional  provision 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  original 
Poage  bill.  This  provision  reads: 

This  act  shall  not  abrogate  or  nullify  any 
statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now  in  effect 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

I  think  that  language  is  perfectly 
clear  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  - 
the  fact  that  the  Poage  bill  will  not  in 
any  way  affect  laws  enacted  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  States. 

Much  has  been  said  during  this  debate 
about  the  precarious  condition  that  the 
dairy  industry  is  in.  On  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven] 
made  this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
present  decline  in  our  cow  population.  It 
has  declined  2,731,000  head  since  1945,  only  a 
period  of  4  years. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  decline  occurred  during  the  time 
that  the  oleo  tax  was  in  effect,  so  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  pertaining  to  oleo  had 
anything  on  earth  to  do  with  the  present 
situation  in  which  the  dairy  industry 
finds  itself  today. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  saw  the  chart  that  I  showed 
here  earlier  in  the  day  which  shows  that 
as  the  oleo  consumption  went  up,  the 
butter  consumption  went  down,  and 
when  butter  consumption  went  down  it 
necessitated  the  selling  off  of  a  large 
number  of  milk  cows.  Therefore,  the 
dairy  farmers  have  been  injured. 

Mr.  COOLEY'  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman’s  conclusion.  I  think  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  House  knows 
what  happened  to  the  dairy  herds,  and 
I  think  the  dairymen  in  this  House  know 
that  the  dairymen  sold  off  their  herds 
and  culled  out  their  herds  at  a  time  when 
they  could  sell  them  at  a  high  profit, 
when  beefsteak  was  selling  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

One  other  thing.  The  gentleman  said 
a  moment  ago  that  we  should  not  act 
hastily  about  this.  The  fact  is  this  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  going  on  since  1886, 
when  Grover  Cleveland  signed  the  tax 
bill  which  from  that  day  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  punitive  and  discriminatory, 
and  in  signing  the  tax  bill  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  said  this: 

If  the  existence  of  the  commodity  taxed, 
and  the  profits  of  its  manufacture  and  sale, 
depend  upon  disposing  of  it  to  the  people 
for  something  else  which  it  deceitfully  imi¬ 
tates,  the  entire  enterprise  is  a  fraud  and 
not  an  industry;  and  if  it  cannot  endure 
the  exhibition  of  its  real  character  which 
will  be  effected  by  the  inspection,  super¬ 
vision,  and  stamping  which  this  bill  directs, 
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the  sooner  it  is  destroyed  the  better,  in  the 
interest  of  fair  dealing. 

For  63  years  oleo  has  endured  the  cruel 
exhibition  of  its  real  character,  and  I 
submit  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  a 
fraud  but  rather  a  legitimate  industry. 

With  regard  to  these  Members  who 
ran  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form,  I  merely  want  to  say  again  that  to 
stand  here  in  the  well  of  the  House  and 
say,  “I  will  vote  for  the  Granger  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  repeals  the  tax  and  redeems  the 
promise  of  my  party’s  platform,”  is  not 
quite  enough,  because  in  voting  for  the 
Granger  bill  you  know  you  are  doing 
something  more  than  merely  repealing 
the  tax,  you  are  outlawing  the  object 
upon  which  the  tax  has  heretofore  been 
levied.  I  say  again,  that  is  a  feeble 
effort  to  redeem  a  platform  pledge.  Vote 
that  way  and  go  back  and  meet  your  peo¬ 
ple  and  say,  “Yes,  I  repealed  the  tax,  but 
I  fooled  you,  I  outlawed  the  thing  the 
tax  was  levied  on.” 

Let  me  show  you  how  ridiculous  this 
Granger  bill  is:  It  is  a  mongrel  and  a 
monstrosity.  Its  original  authors  have 
abandoned  their  original  purpose.  Now 
the  bill  comes  before  us  and  it  provides 
in  effect  that  if  a  baker  down  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  bakes  a  loaf  of  bread  and  uses 
yellow  oleo,  and  then  delivers  that  bread 
to  the  Pullman  Co.  at  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  everybody  connected  with  that 
transaction  is  violating  the  criminal  law 
of  this  great  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  is  found 
in  section  2  of  the  Granger  bill: 

The  manufacture,  transportation,  handl¬ 
ing,  possession,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  in  commerce,  or  after  ship¬ 
ment  in  commerce,  or  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  which 
affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens  commerce,  or 
the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce  is  hereby 
declared  unlawful. 

So  if  yellow  oleomargarine  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread,  cakes,  pud¬ 
dings,  or  pies,  and  such  foods  go  into 
commerce,  and  they  certainly  would  go 
into  commerce  if  they  were  delivered  by 
a  baker  to  the  stewart  on  a  pullman  car 
moving  in  interstate  commerce,  then  all 
connected  with  that  transaction  would 
become  criminals  and  subject  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  February  28,  1949,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  act¬ 
ing  administrator.  Federal  Security 
Agency,  in  which  H.  R.  3,  H.  R.  2023,  and 
H.  R.  1703  are  discussed: 

Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  February  28,  1949. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  requ»3t  of  February  5,  1949, 
addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  for  a  report  on  H.  R.  3.  a  bill  to  re¬ 
peal  the  tax  on  oleomargarine,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  posi¬ 
tive  identification  of  yellow  oleomargarine, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  H.  R.  1703  and 
2023,  identical  bills,  to  regulate  olemarga- 
rine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Both  proposals  would  repeal  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine.  H.  R.  3  would  also  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
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provide  control  of  colored  oleomargarine 
whether  it  originates  from  an  interstate 
source  or  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  sold, 
and  sets  up  special  provisions  regulating  its 
possession  in  public  eating  places  and  its 
serving  in  such  places.  H.  R.  1703  and  2023 
would  prohibit  traffic  in  yellow  oleomargarine 
in  both  interestate  and  Intrastate  commerce 
and  would  forbid  its  use  or  serving  except 
in  private  homes;  violations  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  sanctions  contained  in  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Because  of  its  similarity  to  butter,  colored 
oleomargarine  can  be  easily  substituted  for 
butter.  Considerable  incentive  for  such  sub¬ 
stitution  is  afforded  by  the  usual  price  dif¬ 
ferential.  However,  “colored  oleomargarine 
has  become  established  as  a  legitimate  food 
when  it  is  served  for  what  it  is.”  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  if  the  tax  laws  are  repealed  some 
effective  regulatory  mechanism  should  be  set 
up,  whether  traffic  in  colored  oleomargarine 
is  regulated  or  prohibited.  If  a  Federal 
mechanism  is  set  up,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  Agency  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  best  equipped,  through  facilities  and 
experience,  to  undertake  the  job. 

OPA  records  indicate  that  when  sugar 
rationing  was  discontinued  there  were  about 
525,000  public  eating  places  in  the  country. 
The  effective  policing  of  all  these  places  obvi¬ 
ously  presents  a  formidable  task. 

There  would  net  appear  to  be  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  of  enforcement  of  the 
proposed  measures.  Under  H.  R.  1703  and 
2023,  uncolored  oleomargarine  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  and  use  in  private  homes. 
From  supplies  available  for  such  use,  it  might 
be  purchased  and  colored  by  public  eating 
places. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  one  inspection  is 
made  each  year  of  each  of  the  public  eating 
places,  an  annual  appropriation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000  will  be  needed  (the  first 
year’s  cost  would  be  about  $1,000,000  greater 
because  of  the  purchase  of  necessary  equip¬ 
ment).  The  total  personnel  needed  would 
be  approximately  950. 

If  it  is  decided  that  one  inspection  of  each 
eating  place  every  2  years  or  every  3  years 
would  be  adequate,  or  that  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  inspect  each  establishment  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  the  cost  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  proportional  to  the  above  estimate. 

It  should  be  noted  in  considering  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  enforcement  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  budget  now  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  calls  for  an  appropriation  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  $4,985,000  for 
law  enforcement  and  provides  for  a  total  per¬ 
sonnel  of  984.  This  appropriation  covers  all 
foods  (except  that  a  separate  appropriation  is 
made  for  enforcement  of  the  Meat  Inspec¬ 
tion  Act  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture), 
all  drugs,- all  therapeutic  devices,  and  all  cos¬ 
metics,  and  will  enable  attention  to  10  to 
15  percent  of  the  establishments  involved 
in  these  industries.  Many  of  these  regula¬ 
tory  problems  are  highly  important  to  the 
public  health.  In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
appropriation  is  expended  on  dangerously 
potent  drugs  and  on  foods  which  are  con¬ 
taminated  by  poisonous  substances  or  with 
filth.  The  substitution  of  oleomargarine  for 
butter  has  no  demonstrable  public-health 
aspect,  although  it  is  a  serious  economic 
cheat. 

A  few  comments  seem  in  order  on  the  text 
of  the  bills.  In  H.  R.  3,  page  2,  lines  2  and 
16,  the  words  “possession  or”  should  be  in¬ 
serted  before  “serving”  to  accord  with  the 
text  on  page  3,  lines  3  and  12.  In  H.  R.  3, 
page  3,  line  3,  the  following  language  occurs: 
“No  person  shall  possess  in  a  form  ready  for 
serving  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  at  a  public  eating  place  unless  a 
notice  that  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is 
served  is  displayed  prominently  and  con¬ 
spicuously  in  such  place  and  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  render  it  likely  to,  be  read  and 
understood  by  the  ordinary  Individual  being 
served  in  such  eating  place.” 


The  first  underscored  phrase  would  raise 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  particular  forms 
in  which  colored  oleomargarine  is  found  in 
an  eating  place  are  forms  ready  for  serving. 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  a  public  eating 
place  should  possess  colored  oleomargarine 
except  for  serving.  If  it  is  used  for  general 
cooking  purposes,  the  uncolored  product 
would  satisfy  all  needs.  The  second  under¬ 
scored  phrase  would  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  clientele  of  the  particular  eat¬ 
ing  place  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  ordinary  individual  in  that  clientele 
would  be  likely  to  read  and  understand  the 
displayed  notice.  We  suggest  the  deletion 
of  both  the  underscored  phrases. 

At  line  14,  on  the  same  page,  occurs  the 
phrase  “unless  each  separate  serving  bears 
or  is  accompanied  by  labeling  identifying  it 
as  oleomargarine  or  margarine.”  The  term 
“labeling”  is  defined  by  section  201  (m)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  mean  “all  labels  and  other  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  (1)  upon  any  ar¬ 
ticle  *  *  *  or  (2)  accompanying  such 

article.”  Court  decisions  have  held  that  the 
word  "accompanying”  is  to  be  given  a  broad 
interpretation  and  includes  related  written, 
printed,  and  graphic  matter  not  attached  to 
or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  article  (see 
Kordel  v.  U.  S.,  69  Sup.  Ct.  106  (1948) ).  We 
believe  the  meaning  of  the  quoted  phrase 
could  be  clarified  by  changing  it  to  read: 
“Unless  labeling  of  each  separate  serving 
identifies  it  as  oleomargarine  or  margarine.” 
It  will  be  noted  that  section  403  (f)  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  defines  a  food 
as  misbranded  “If  any  word,  statement,  or 
other  information  required  by,  or  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  act  to  appear  on  the  *  *  * 

labeling  is  not  prominently  placed  thereon 
with  such  conspicuousness  *  *  *  as  to 

render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  the  ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use.”  This  would 
require,  we  believe,  that  each  individual 
serving  be  associated  with  a  written,  printed, 
or  graphic  statement  so  presented  that  the 
consumer  would  be  likely  to  read  it. 

H.  R.  1703,  page  4,  line  24,  provides  that 
"Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  *  *  * 

and  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  thereof 
who  directs  or  knowingly  permits  such  vio¬ 
lations,  or  who  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  subject  to  punishment. 
We  question  whether  the  underscored  lan¬ 
guage  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  title  18  of  the  Criminal  Code 
(also  see  U.  S.  v.  Joseph  H.  Dotterweich,  320 
U,  S.  277,  64  Sup.  Ct.  134  (1943) ) . 

Time  has  not  permitted  us  to  obtain  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to 
the  relationship  of  these  bills  to  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

,  J.  Donald  Kingsley, 

Acting  Administrator. 

I  call  attention  to  another  letter  dated 
March  18,  1949,  written  to  me  by  Dr.  P. 
B.  Dunbar,  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs : 

Federal  Security  Agency, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  18,  1949. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  telephonic  request  for  our  views  on  the 
obligation  that  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2023 
will  place  upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  cost  of  enforcement  of  the  bill, 
and  the  relationship  of  this  legislation  to  the 
President’s  program. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  bill  would  require 
surveillance  over  oleomargarine  traffic  in 
both  interstate  and  Intrastate  commerce  and 
the  institution  of  legal  action  against  traffic 
in  yellow  oleomargarine  from  interstate 
sources,  including  its  service  in  restaurants, 
and  against  yellow  oleomargarine  from  in¬ 
trastate  sources  where  the  facts  reveal  that 
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the  intrastate  traffic  "affects,  obstructs,  or 
burdens  commerce  or  the  free  flow”  of  butter 
from  interstate  sources. 

These  conclusions  are  reached  from  the 
definition  of  commerce  in  section  2  (c)  as 
including  not  only  Interstate  traffic  but  the 
“possession,  transportation,  serving,  or 
sale  *  *  *  of  articles  within  a  State  after 

shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,” 
and  from  prohibited  acts  in  section  3  of 
manufacturing,  transporting,  handling,  sale, 
use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine  not 
only  in  commerce  as  defined  in  section  2  (c) 
but  also  where  any  such  act  In  intrastate 
commerce  “affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com¬ 
merce.”  The  use  of  the  word  “serving”  in 
both  the  definition  of  commerce  and  in  that 
of  prohibited  acts  clearly  indicates  that  en¬ 
forcement  operations  are  expected  in 
restaurants  and  other  eating  places. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  proviso  of 
section  2  (c)  that  “oleomargarine  or  yellow 
oleomargarine  within  the  orders  of  a  State 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  such  State  or  Territory”  would  exclude 
the  operation  of  this  bill  in  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  which  permit  the  sale  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine.  We  do  not  believe  this  language 
is  likely  to  be  so  construed.  A  more  normal 
interpretation  is  that  this  bill  is  not  intended 
to  oust  the  States  from  jurisdiction  to  exer¬ 
cise  concurrent  control  that  harmonizes  with 
the  Federal  policy.  It  would  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate  if  the  bill  should  be  taken  to  oust 
all  Federal  controls,  including  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act,  once  the  oleomargarine  arrived  in 
the  State  of  sale. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Federal  Admin¬ 
istrator,  addressed  to  you  under  date  of 
February  28,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  the  enforcement  of  H.  R.  3  or  2023,  includ¬ 
ing  one  inspection  each  year  of  each  public 
eating  place,  would  require  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  of  approximately  $5,000,000,  although 
the  first  year's  cost  would  be  about  $6,000,000 
because  of  the  purchase  of  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  This  would  provide  a  total  personnel 
of  approximately  950.  It  was  stated  that  if 
the  Congress  decided  that  one  inspection  of 
each  eating  place  every  2  years  or  every  3 
years  would  be  adequate,  or  th'at  it  would  be 
desirable  to  inspect  each  establishment  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  the  cost  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  proportional  to  the  above  esti¬ 
mate. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  budget  then  being  considered  by 
the  House  was  $4,985,000  and  was  intended 
to  cover  all  foods  except  meat  and  meat-food 
products,  all  drugs,  all  therapeutic  devices, 
and  all  cosmetics,  and  would  enable  atten¬ 
tion  to  10  to  15  percent  of  the  establishments 
involved  in  these  industries.  Many  of  these 
regulatory  problems  are  highly  important  to 
the  public  health. 

In  the  letter  of  March  10,  1949,  addressed 
to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  occurs: 

“The  enactment  of  section  3  of  H.  R.  1703 
(or  of  the  identical  bill,  H.  R.  2023)  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture,  transportation,  pos¬ 
session,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  except  the  use  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  private  homes  would  virtually  nul¬ 
lify  the  effect  of  repealing  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Consequently,  these  prohibitions 
are  not  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President.” 

I  understand  that  a  copy  of  this  letter  is 
being  referred  to  you  by  the  Administrator. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  B.  Dunbar, 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

On  March  23,  1949,  I  received  another 
letter  from  Mr.  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  en- 
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closing  a  letter  dated  March  10,  1949, 
addressed  to  Hon.  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Roger  W.  Jones,  Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  Legislative  Reference  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Federal  Security  Agency, 

March  23,  1949. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Agency’s  letter 
to  you  of  February  28,  1949,  reporting  on 
H.  R.  3,  1703,  and  2023,  stated  that  time  hud 
not  permitted  us  to  obtain  advice  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  relationship 
of  these  bills  to  the  program  of  the  President. 

We  now  have  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Eudget  stating  that  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  H.  R.  3  and  section  3  of  H.  R.  1703 
(H.  R.  2023)  are  not  in  accord  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  President.  A  copy  of  the  letter 
is  enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Donald  Kingsley, 

Acting  Administrator. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  10,  1949. 
Hon.  Oscar  R.  Ewing, 

Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ewing  :  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  February  18,  1949,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  report  which  the  Agency  pro¬ 
poses  to  present  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  upon  H.  R.  1703 
and  H.  R.  2023,  to  regulate  oleomargarine, 
to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  upon 
H.  R.  3,  to  repeal  the  tax  on  oleomargarine, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  so  as  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  positive  identification  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

You  are  advised  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon  oleo¬ 
margarine  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  President. 

The  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  H.  R.  3,  dealing  with  the  sale  or  use  of 
colored  oleomargarine  and  proposing  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  as  amended,  would  not,  in  view  of  the 
potential  costs  of  enforcement  which  would 
be  involved  in  the  event  of  their  adoption, 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  a 
means  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  ship¬ 
ment  in  commerce  of  oleomargarine,  and  the 
special  and  discriminatory  treatment  which 
these  provisions  would  impose  upon  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food,  be  regarded  as  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

The  enactment  of  section  3  of  H.  R.  1703 
(or  of  the  Identical  bill  H.  R.  2023)  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  manufacture,  transportation,  posses¬ 
sion,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  except  the  use  of  yellow  oleomargarine 
in  private  homes  would  virtually  nullify  the 
effect  of  repealing  the  tax-on  oleomargarine. 
Consequently,  these  prohibitions  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  .  the  President. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roger  W.  Jones, 

Assistant  Director, 
Legislative  Reference. 

On  March  24,  1949,  Dr.  Dunbar,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 


Utah,  Hon.  Walter  K.  Granger,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  H.  R.  2023: 

Federal  Security  Agency, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  24,  1949. 
Hon.  Walter  K.  Granger, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Granger:  Mr.  Parker  has  asked 
that  we  advise  you  of  the  probable  cost  of 
enforcement  of  H.  R.  2023  if  the  scope  of  en¬ 
forcement  is  consistent  with  the  intent  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Report  No.  277. 

My  letter  of  March  18  to  Chairman  Cooley 
gave  our  understanding  of  the  obligation 
which  H.  R.  2023  would  place  on  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  From  Report  No. 
277  it  appears  that  it  was  the  committee’s 
intention  “to  limit  the  regulation  authorized 
under  this  act  to  yellow  margarine  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.”  Frankly  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  the  text  of  the  bill  effects  such  a 
limitation.  I  confess  that  because  of  this 
apparent  difference  between  the  language  of 
the  bill  and  of  Report  No.  277  we  are  some¬ 
what  confused  as  to  just  what  our  obliga¬ 
tions  will  be.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
additional  administrative  and  inspectional 
burdens  will  be  placed  on  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Report  No.  277  indicates  that  enforcement 
operations  under  this  bill  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  those  States  which  legalize  the  sale 
of  yellow  oleomargarine  despite  the  provision 
in  section  2  prohibiting  not  only  interstate 
traffic  in  yellow  oleomargarine  but  also  any 
traffic  which  “affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com¬ 
merce.” 

However,  while  the  report  is  not  specific  on 
this  point,  we  assume  that  enforcement  op¬ 
erations  under  the  bill,  including  measures 
to  prohibit  the  serving  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  public  eating  places,  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  those  States  which  do  not  permit 
the  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine. 

We  understand  that  20  States,  including 
the  5  most  populous,  do  not  legalize  the 
sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine,  and  that  these 
20  States  eontain  something  more  than  half 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  Upon 
this  basis  the  cost  of  enforcement  at  the  re¬ 
tail  level  would  be  approximately  half  that 
which  we  estimated  in  our  letter  of  March  18 
to  Chairman  Cooley. 

We  have  no  way  of  estimating  the  increase 
in  manufacturing  plants,  especially  coloring 
plants,  that  would  be  established  upon  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  quite  probable, 
however,  that  there  will  be  a  very  substantial 
number  of  new  manufacturers.  If  one  in¬ 
spection  each  year  is  expected  in  eating  es¬ 
tablishments  in  States  not  permitting  yellow 
oleomargarine  and  coverage  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  given 
the  new  plants,  we  estimate  that  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,000  would  be  required. 

I  trust  this  furnishes  the  information  you 
desire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  B.  Dunbar, 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
the  dairy  industry  constitutes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  segment  of  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  of  our  country.  It  is  in  fact  vital 
and  essential  to  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  America.  No  other  industry  can 
or  will  take  its  place.  If  I  thought  for 
one  moment  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Poage  bill  or  a  repeal  of  the  tax  now  im¬ 


posed  on  oleomargarine  would  destroy  or 
unduly  burden  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
country,  I  would  vote  against  the  Poage 
bill  or  any  other  bill  which  would  bring 
about  such  distressing  results.  I  am  just 
as  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  Nation  as  I  am  in  the 
welfare  of  the  producers  of  any  other 
agricultural  commodity.  I  do,  however, 
believe  that  the  present  tax  is  unjustified. 
Apparently  everyone  now  agrees  that  the 
tax  should  be  repealed  and  everything  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  tax  will  be  repealed  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  Because 
of  the  anxiety  of  those  engaged  in  the 
dairy  industry,  I  am  anxious  to  provide 
every  practical  safeguard  against  every 
possible  fraud  in  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine.  I  do  not  want  frauds  perpetrated 
upon  the  consumers  of  this  country.  I 
do  not  want  the  dairy  industry  subject 
to  unfair,  unreasonable,  or  unlawful 
competition.  I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for 
the  Poage  bill,  because  I  honestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  it  affords  every  con¬ 
ceivable  protection  for  the  public  and  for 
the  dairy  industry.  It  will  be  expensive 
to  administer  to  be  sure,  but  the  expense 
involved  may  be  thoroughly  justified  if 
the  apprehensions  of  the  dairy  industry 
are  warranted  and  well-founded,  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  provide  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Poage  bill.  By  the  passage  of  the  Poage 
bill,  the  public  will  have  the  protection  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  Granger  bill  is 
enacted,  and  its  provisions  are  applicable 
only  to  interstate  commerce,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  protect  the  public  from  fraud 
nor  even  to  keep  oleo  pure.  I  believe  that 
the  dairy  industry  should  approve  the 
provisions  of  the  Poage  bill  and  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  protection  that  it  pro¬ 
vides. 

I  am  unwilling  to  outlaw  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  which  has  been  sold  and  con¬ 
sumed  for  so  many  years  and  which  is 
healthful  and  wholesome,  and  therefore 
deprive  the  people  of  America  of  the 
privilege  of  buying  a  food  commodity 
which  they  very  much  desire.  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  make  it  a  crime  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  to  transport  yel¬ 
low  oleomargarine  across  State  lines.  To 
do  so  would  be  an  abuse  by  Congress  of 
the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  issue, 
yes,  this  ancient  controversy  will  be 
satisfactorily  settled  at  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  and  I  hope  that  the  Poage  bill  may 
finally  be  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  No;  let 
him  have  it. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
objection,  I  withdraw  my  request,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 

Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 

Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 

Chairman,  I  did  not  object  when  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  asked  for  additional  time.  I  re¬ 
gret  very  much  that  he  does  not  want 
me  to  have  a  few  minutes.  I  do  not  think 
he  realizes  that  I  come  from  a  State 
that  produces  over  one-eighth  of  the 
milk  in  the  United  States,  a  State  that 
went  out  during  the  war  and  added 
3,000,000,000  pounds  to  its  production, 
which  is  more  than  many  States  pro¬ 
duce— to  what  il^  produced  before  the 
war. 

If  I  came  from  a  State  such  as  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  or  some  of  my  other  southern 
friends  come  from,  where  we  have  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  still  in  effect 
on  our  tobacco,  or  had  it  frozen  in  the 
rates  as  you  do  on  rice,  or  had  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  rate  on  peanuts,  and  not  only 
were  not  satisfied  with  that  but  turned 
around  and  placed  an  embargo  on  cot¬ 
ton  coming  into  this  country,  I  probably 
would  not  be  so  disturbed. 

The  fact  that  we  have  lost  between 
two  and  three  million,  dairy  cows  the 
last  3  or  4  years  is  just  one  of  the  things 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  dairy  world. 
This  Administration  has  ruined  the  fur 
industry  in  this  country,  and  the  largest 
part  of  that  is  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
They  have  gone  to  work  and  practically 
ruined  the  sheep  industry  in  this  country. 
Now  they  want  to  go  ahead  and  ruin  the 
rest  of  the  livestock  industry.  So  I  say 
to  my  good  friends  on  the  right,  every¬ 
body  in  this  country  knows  that  you  have 
the  votes  here. 

jLast  year  I  got  myself  rather  disturbed. 
I  did  not  want  my  party  to  do  these  un¬ 
kind  things  to  the  dairy  industry.  I  am 
not  taking  credit  for  it  by  any  means, 
but  I  will  just  say  to  every  man  here 
that  I  did  everything  I  could  do  to  keep- 
them  from  erring  in  their  ways.  So  if 
you  Democrats  today  want  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  killing  off  the  dairy  industry 
in  this  country  it  is  your  responsibility 
and  the  baby  is  on  your  doorstep. 
You  probably  do  not  know  what  has 
happened  in  the  dairy  business.  I 
think  you  would  like  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  dairy  industry  since  elec¬ 
tion  day.  Surely  you  would  like  to  know. 
I  know  what  promises  were  made — I  do 
not  know  whether  there  was  a  mandate 
or  not.  I  did  not  ever  intend  to  discuss 


this  phase  of  it.  Last  year  milk  averaged 
$4.84  throughout  the  whole  United  States. 
Do  you  know  there  are  many  places  in 
the  country  today  where  milk  is  only 
bringing  $2.40?  I  should  think  you  have 
done  enough  to  the  dairy  industry,  with¬ 
out  coming  here  now  to  give  it  the  final 
death  blow  and  put  it  out  of  business. 
That  is  just  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  do  today.  I  regret  very  much  that  my 
committee  would  bring  out  such  a  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage] 
has  another  bill  now  where  he  wants  to 
furnish  telephones  to  people.  He  is  going 
to  be  the  great  savior  in  connection 
with  the  telephone  business.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage] 
here  now  that  if  you  pass  this  bill  you 
are  going  to  take  more  telephones  out  of 
farm  homes  in  the  country  than  your 
telephone  bill  will  ever  put  in  farm  homes 
in  the  next  25  years.  This  Js  a  serious 
matter.  The  dairy  people  have  been  very 
generous  in  supporting  the  Andresen- 
Granger  bill.  They  have  bent  over  back¬ 
ward  in  order  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to 
run  out  of  money  here  some  of  these  days. 
We  cannot  always  keep  King  Cotton  in 
the  style  in  which  he  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  kept.  There  are  between 
four  and  five  million  dollars  to  support 
agricultural  products.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  being  dissipated.  I  am  willing  to 
have  it  in  bold  type  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  that  you  will  remember  what 
I  am  saying  to  you  here  today. 

Talk  about  propaganda — talk  about 
the  butter  lobby. 

^.1  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  at  this  time,  because 
I  think  he  has  something  to  tell  us  on 
this  lobby  business. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  tele¬ 
gram,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
cordia  Kansan,  a  daily  paper  in  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kans.  This  telegram  was  dated 
March  24,  at  a  time  when  the  State  leg- 
slature  in  Kansas  had  before  it  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
colored  oleo.  The  telegra"m  reads  as 
follows: 

Kansan, 

Concordia,  Kans. 

(Attention,  Editor.) 

Communicating  with  you  on  behalf  of  our 
client  who  would  be  seriously  affected  if 
House  bill  423,  now  in  your  State  senate, 
would  be  passed.  This  bill  would  prohibit  in 
Kansas  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow 
margarine,  which  is  now  permitted  in  ap¬ 
proximately  30  States.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  definitely  be  step  backward  when 
whole  tendency  throughout  country  is  to  re¬ 
move  discriminatory  taxes  and  restrictions 
upon  margarine,  a  most  wholesome  and 
needed  food.  Would  appreciate  your  edi¬ 
torializing  and  doing  what  you  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  enactment  of  this  most  unjust  legisla¬ 
tion;  Action  on  bill  in  senate- will  probably 
come  up  soon,  so  that  anything  you  may  do 
needs  prompt  attention.  Such  efferts  on 
your  part  would  be  in  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  your  State.  Thanks. 

Clarence  B.  Goshorn, 
President,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Nov/,  this  telegram  is  not  signed  by  a 
manufacturer  of  oleo,  or  by  a  producer 
of  vegetable  oils,  or  anyone  who  might 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  matter.  It 
is  signed  by  Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
great  advertising  agencies  in  the  country. 


Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  With 
Chester  Bowles,  Lever  Bros.,  and  Sidney 
Luckman  in  the  picture,  and  millions  of 
dollars,  who  can  be  too  surprised  as  to 
what  will  happen? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  substitute  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  proposed  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  ?  Is  the  gentleman’s  motion  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  Rivers  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Poage  bill  was 
offered  as  a  substitute,  and  the  Rivers  bill 
was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman’s 
motion  limited  to  the  Rivers  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  To  the  Poage  bill  and 
the  Rivers  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  is  now  proposing  to  cut  off  all 
debate  on  the  Rivers  substitute  and  the 
original  Poage  amendment,  in  30  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto.  That  is  the  motion,  as 
the  Chair  understands  it. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  that  all  debate  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  and  the  substitute 
for  that  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  30  minutes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt?  the  Committee  divided, 
and  there  were — ayes  135,  noes  78. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the.  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr.  Au¬ 
gust  H.  Andresen  to  act  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and 
the  tellers  reported'  that  there  were — 
ayes  132,  noes  78. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
O’Hara!  . 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
recognition  since  yesterday  in  order  to 
speak  upon  the  pending  bill.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  one  of  the  heavy  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  in  this  country.  There  is  no  finer 
group  of  people,  there  is  no  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  harder  365  days  of  the  year 
than  do  the  dairymen  of  this  country, 
and  I  make  that  statement  to  apply  to 
other  dairy  districts  in  the  United  States 
besides  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  desired  to  kill 
off  the  dairy  industry,  there  are  two  ways 
to  do  it.  You  can  do  it  by  adopting  the 
Rivers  amendment.  That  is  the  electric- 
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chair  method.  That  will  be  quick  and 
short.  The  Poage  amendment  is  the 
lethal-gas-chamber  method.  They  will 
let  in  a  little  deadly  gas  at  a  time  until 
finally  the  dairy  industry  is  dead.  Now, 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  do 
decently  by  the  great  dairy  farmers  in 
this  country  and  the  great  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  vote  for  the  Granger  bill.  Now,  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  have  supported  the  cotton 
people  of  the  South,  I  have  supported 
the  tobacco  people  of  Kentucky  and  the 
South.  As  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
so  well  said,  it  is  tragic  that  the  great 
agricultural  groups  are  fighting  among 
themselves.  It  is  tragic  that  this  is  hap¬ 
pening  because  you  are  going  to  need  one 
another  at  some  time  or  other  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  tragic  also  what  these 
amendments  will  do  to  the  great  dairy 
industry  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
country  and  to  the  health  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Jones]. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  sorry  that  this  legislation  is 
being  considered  as  a  party  issue,  for 
surely,  politics  has  no  part  in  this' dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  today  who  believes  that  a  dairy  lobby 
does  not  in  fact  exist.  At  this  time  the 
legislation  is  being  clouded  by  represen¬ 
tations  made  by  the  butter  lobby. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  country,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  them.  In  my  opinion,  they 
have  been  misled  in  this  fight.  In  my 
State  and  in  every  other  State  and  in 
every  large  city  of  the  Nation  we  have 
seen  the  existence  of  a  monopoly  which 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  dairy  farmer 
and  has  fixed  a  price  on  his  product 
which  has  robbed  the  dairy  farmers.  To¬ 
day  this  lobby  is  trying  to  use  sympathy 
for  the  dairy  farmer  to  continue  this  un¬ 
fair  discrimination  which  has  existed  for 
years.  I  say  that  the  dairy  interests  have 
robbed  the  people  of  this  country  by  con¬ 
tinually  diluting  and  robbing  the  whole 
milk  of  its  butterfat  content.  I  say  that 
these  people  who  talk  about  the  short¬ 
age  of  milk  for  our  children  have  failed 
to  realize  that  those  very  interests  are  the 
ones  who  have  taken  the  food  value  from 
your  milk  and  in  their  greedy  and  am¬ 
bitious  effort  they  have  robbed  the  very 
children  they  are  endeavoring  to  speak 
for  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

OLEO  VERSUS  BUTTER 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  when  I  read  in  the  morning  papers 
the  headline  “Oleo  wins,"  I  was  glad  I 
was  one  who  voted  against  the  rule  which 
puts  this  bill  before  us. 

I  believe  the  dairy  industry  has  gone 
rather  far,  and  have  been  leaning  back¬ 
ward,  and  made  some  concessions  which 
they  may  regret.  I  say  that  because  of 
the  teller  vote  that  has  just  been  re¬ 


corded.  If  the  dairy  interests  could  have 
seen  who  went  through  the  line  they 
would  know  that  90  percent  were  from 
the  Democratic  side  who  are  going  to 
favor  oleo  against  butter.  That  vote  was 
convincing.  They  are  the  ones  that  are 
about  to  put  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of 
the  dairy  industry. 

My  colleagues,  there  are  2,500,000  dairy 
farmers  and  they  give  employment  to 
nearly  10,000,001  people.  There  are  28 
great  concerns  interested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleo.  Now  you  folks  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  represent  the  little  fellow  ought 
to  hesitate  when  you  line  up  the  28  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  oleo  against  10,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry.  You 
demonstrated  the  action  you  will  take 
on  the  final  passage  of  this  bill.  You 
will  be  in  Mr.  Oleo’s  corner.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  if  taxes  are  taken  off  as 
you  propose  and  place  the  product  on  the 
same  basis  as  butter,  it  will  about  destroy 
our  great  basic  dairy  industry. 

The  American  dairy  farmer  sold  about 
$4,000,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products  in 
1947.  As  the  use  of  butter  declines,  the 
use  of  oleo  goes  up.  The  record  shows 
that  in  1938  the  per  capita  use  of  butter 
was  16.4  pounds,  and  that  of  oleo  was 
2.9  pounds.  In  1943,  butter  11.7  pounds, 
oleo  3.9  pounds.  In  1948,  butter  10.2 
pounds  and  oleo  6.1  pounds. 

Dairy  farms  promote  soil  fertility,  soil 
conservation  and  the  restoration  of  our 
wornout  soil.  This  is  basic  if  we  expect 
to  continue  full  production  from  our  soil. 
All  of  the  products  going  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleo  are  soil  depleting  crops. 

Your  action  on  the  recent  teller  vote 
indicates  that  90  percent  going  through 
the  tellers  who  were  Democrats  are  not 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  2.5  million 
dairy  farmers.  You  are  not  interested 
in  the  fact  that  three  out  of  every  four 
farmers  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
dairy  business  either  on  a  large  or  small 
scale.  By  their  action  they  indicate  they 
are  for  the  oleo  people  who  will  make 
a  bigger  profit  off  of  housewives  of 
America. 

In  my  judgment  the  South  and  you 
Democrats  who  are  supporting  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  taxes  on  oleo  and  permit¬ 
ting  it  to  be  sold  yellow,  could  best  serve 
your  own  interests  if  you  would  work 
more  on  promoting  the  dairy  industry. 
The  South  needs  the  dairy  industry. 
They  need  to  rebuild  their  soil. 

We  ought  to  protect  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  from  fraud.  The  bill  provides  that 
where  there  is  no  tax,  no  color.  If  there 
is  no  color,  then  fraud  is  eliminated. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
the  farm  industry  breeds  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  I  can  recall,  as  a  boy,  the  good 
training  I  received  being  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  milk  the  cows.  It  was  a  365- 
day  job  each  year.  The  cows  were  our 
bread  and  butter  then.  They  are  still 
the  livelihood  on  many  farms. 

This  Congress  should  not  under-mine 
the  great  dairy  industry  by  permitting 
free  competition,  with  a  fraudulent  prod¬ 
uct,  to  compete  with  the  milk  and  other 
products  on  the  farm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
LeCompte], 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
waiting  here  a  day  and  a  half  it  appears 


I  am  entitled  to  a  minute  and  a  half  to 
discuss  an  issue  that  is  vital  to  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  where  we  rank  No.  1  in 
the  production  of  dairy  products.  Down 
through  the  war  years,  with  10  percent 
of  the  population  in  the  armed  services, 
Iowa  produced  10  percent  of  the  food 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  trite 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  food 
was  as  important  to  the  war  effort  as 
weapons.  The  Poage  amendment,  what¬ 
ever  else  may  be  said  about  it,  in  the 
last  analysis  comes  down  to  this  point: 
The  Poage  bill  is  an  effort  to  legalize 
the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  as  a 
butter  substitute;  in  other  words,  to 
sell  colored  oleomargarine,  however 
wholesome  and  pure  and  rich  in  vitamins 
it  may  or  may  not  be,  to  the  people  dis¬ 
guised  as  butter.  In  other  words,  people 
appear  to  want  oleomargarine  when  it 
has  the  appearance  of  butter,  but  do  not 
want  it  in  its  natural  color.  Oleomar¬ 
garine  finally  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  butter  substitute.  It  should  be 
sold  legally,  but  should  not  have  the 
appearance  of  butter  so  that  people  are 
deceived  in  eating  the  substitute  and 
think  they  are  eating  a  pure  product  of 
the  dairy  farms.  The  dairy  industry  is 
vital  to  this  country,  and  the  dairymen 
are  not  asking  very  much.  The  dairy 
people  have  consented  to  the  removal 
of  all  taxes,  and  all  they  ask  is  to  be 
protected  from  a  butter  substitute  that 
has  the  appearance  of  butter  and  is  dis¬ 
guised  as  butter,  but  is  not  actually 
butter. 

The  dairymen  whom  I  know  do  not 
favor  the  Poage  bill  and  make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  this:  the  farmer  is  no  fool. 
He  knows  his  business  and  knows  what 
he  wants. 

The  Iowa  legislature  has  consistently 
maintained  its  position  against  the  sale 
of  colored  oleomargarine  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  This  position  has  been  main¬ 
tained  through  the  years  and  was  recent¬ 
ly  reaffirmed  by  the  present  fifty-third 
general  assembly  now  in  session. 

I  regret  that  I  have  so  little  time  to 
discuss  so  important  an  issue. 

(Mr.  LeCOMPTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross], 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
district  in  Iowa  I  have  thousands  of 
members  of  organized  labor  and  I  have 
many  thousands  of  farmers.  There  is 
no  demand  in  my  district  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor  for  this  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  Labor  would  like  to  see  taxes  on 
oleomargarine  repealed,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  destroying  the  farmer  market 
for  dairy  products,  and  that  is  what  the 
Poage  and  Rivers  amendments  will  even¬ 
tually  do,  make  no  mistake  about  that. 

The  Granger  bill,  which  we  will  vote 
upon  if  the  Poage  and  Rivers  amend¬ 
ments  are  defeated,  provides  for  repeal 
of  Federal  license  fees  and  taxes  but  re¬ 
tains  at  least  some  of  the  protection 
which  dairy  farmers  sorely  need.  There 
is  every  demand  on  the  part  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  district  for  the  protection  of 
the  butter  Industry,  and  by  that  I  mean 
to  say  for  retention  of  the  color  yellow, 
exclusive  to  butter  in  retail  sale. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  these  two 
amendments,  the  Poage  and  Rivers 
amendments,  are  defeated,  and  that  the 
Granger  bill  will  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes], 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  opposed  the  granting  of  a 
rule  on  the  Granger  bill  for  one  reason. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  administration  and  the  present 
majority  in  this  Congress  to  permit  the 
Granger  bill  to  reach  the  floor  and  then 
to  amend  it  with  either  the  Rivers  or 
Poage  bills  which  will  completely  remove 
the  last  remaining  protection  the  dairy 
industry  has  against  this  vicious  imita¬ 
tor — oleomargarine. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  fears  prove 
groundless,  and  that  the  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  will  not  permit  such  thoughtless 
action  to  jeopardize  the  basic  welfare  of 
our  most  important  soil  conserving  agri¬ 
cultural  industry — dairying.  We  are 
faced  with  the  cold  facts,  however,  that 
not  one  voice  in  the  administration  has 
been  raised  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmer 
in  this  fight  for  his  very  life,  and  that 
the  Democrats  are  in  complete  control 
of  the  Congress. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  will  oppose  the 
Rivers  amendment,  removing  all  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  and 
the  Poage  amendment  offering  protec¬ 
tion  against  fraud  on  paper  only.  The 
adoption  of  either  of  these  amendments 
will  be  disastrous  to  the  dairying  in¬ 
dustry.  I  will  support  the  Granger  bill, 
and  vote  for  it  if  it  is  not  weakened  by 
crippling  amendments,  as  a  fair  com¬ 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  dairying  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  problem  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  that  problem  at  this  time. 
First,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the 
two  products  involved — butter  and  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

Butter  is  a  natural  product;  it  has 
been  made  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  is 
made  by  churning  the  cream  that  has 
been  separated  from  milk.  Thus,  its 
basic  ingredient  is  milk,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dairy  cow.  Its  traditional 
color  is  yellow — various  shades  of  yellow 
to  be  sure,  but  a  yellow  that  is  derived 
from  the  natural  color  of  the  butterfat — 
which  constitutes  80  percent  of  a  given 
amount  of  butter.  The  rest  is  composed 
of  other  natural  products  of  the.  cow; 
skim  milk,  which  breaks  down  into  water 
and  curd,  plus  about  2  percent  salt. 

Oleomargarine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  synthetic  product,  that  is,  it  is  a  frank 
imitation  of  natural  butter.  Its  formula 
was  imported  from  France  in  the  1870’s 
and  was  based  upon  a  simple  trick.  That 
trick  was  the  substitution  of  a  different 
kind  of  fat  for  the  natural  animal,  or 
butterfat,  produced  by  the  dairy  cow. 
That  trick  was  important,  because  there 
are  many  kinds  of  fats  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  much  cheaper  than  the  butterfat 
produced  naturally  in  the  dairy  cow.  In 
order  to  produce  butterfat,  the  cow  must 
be  raised,  tended  carefully,  and  fed  high- 
price  feed.  The  substitute  fats,  however, 
derived  mostly  from  seeds,  coconuts, 
and  so  forth,  could  be  produced  much 
cheaper,  and  of  course,  still  can. 


So  the  trick  in  producing  oleomarga¬ 
rine  is  actually  a  simple  one — substitute 
for  the  butterfat  that  the  cow  has  labor- 
ously  and  expensively  produced,  the  veg¬ 
etable  fats  which  are  cheap  and  fairly 
plentiful.  * 

There  is  one  important  factor,  though, 
that  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
could  not  imitate  and  still  get  a  product 
that  resembled  butter.  That  was.  skim 
milk.  So  remember  this  one  important 
fact  in  discussions  concerning  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  butter.  Oleomargarine  can¬ 
not  be  made  without  the  dairy  cow.  It 
has  to  contain  its  15  to  17  percent  of  skim 
milk. 

Thus,  using  a  base  of  skim  milk,  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  produce  a  product  that  resembles  but¬ 
ter  very  closely,  except  that  it  does  not 
have  butter’s  natural  yellow  color — a  col¬ 
or  which  through  the  years  has  become 
closely  associated  with  this  dairy  prod¬ 
uct. 

Now,  that,  simply,  is  the  issue  at  stake 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  Shall 
the  oleomargarine  manufacturer  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  manufacture  and  sell  a  product 
which  will  almost  exactly  resemble  in  ap¬ 
pearance  the  butter  which  it  frankly  imi¬ 
tates? 

Now,  it  is  true  that  yellow  coloring  is 
sometimes  used  in  butter.  It 'is  used  to 
give  a  uniformity  of  color  throughout 
different  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  de¬ 
gree  of  yellow  in  butter  changes  with  the 
food  being  eaten  by  the  cow.  But  there 
is  no  butter  produced  that  is  not  yellow, 
there  is  only  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  yellow  in  it  from  time  to  time.  The 
coloring  that  is  added  to  butter  is  added 
only  for  uniformity’s  sake,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  not  added  to  give  butter  the 
appearance  of  something  else. 

Oleomargarine’s  natural  color,  how¬ 
ever,  ranges  from  a  ‘yellowish  green  to 
dark  brown.  Some  people  say  that  soy¬ 
bean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil,  two  of  the 
principal  ingredients  of  oleomargarine, 
are  naturally  golden  yellow  in  color  and 
that  they  actually  have  to  be  bleached  in 
order  to  avoid  the  tax.  A  chemist  for  an 
oleomargarine  manufacturer  demon¬ 
strated  last  year,  however,  that  these  oils 
have  to  be  transformed  into  a  paste  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  used  in  oleo.  With  ac¬ 
tual  samples,  he  then  showed  the  true 
color  of  the  paste  derived  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  oils.  Cottonseed  turned  into  a  white, 
while  soybean  oil  turned  into  a  pale 
green.  So  the  only  way  you  can  make 
oleomargarine  yellow  is  by  coloring  it. 
Natural  oleo  ends  up  in  some  shade  other 
than  yellow. 

Therefore,  the  only  reason  that  can 
possibly  be  advanced  for  allowing  manu¬ 
facturers  to  color  oleo  yellow,  and  I  think 
everyone  is  in  agreement  on  this,  is  that 
the  product  then  more  closely  resembles 
the  product  it  tries  to  imitate,  natural 
butter. 

The  dairy  farmer  claims,  and  I  agree 
with  him,  that  the  American  consumer 
is  entitled  to  protection  against  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud  in  the  nature  of  substi¬ 
tutes.  The  dairy  farmer  knows  that 
what  causes  injury  to  the  consuming 
public  also  causes  injury  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  As  one  of  them  has  testified, 
"Lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  in  what  is  being  bought  throws 


a  national  doubt  upon  every  pound  of 
butter  that  is  offered  for  sale  in  the 
stores  and  upon  every  pat  of  butter  that 
is  being  served  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
boarding  houses.” 

The  dairy  farmer  knows  that  if  all  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  sale  of  colored  oleo 
are  removed,  there  will  be  widespread  de¬ 
ception  in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  rep¬ 
resented  as  butter.  He  knows  that  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions  will  cause 
a  serious  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  butter, 
because  the  imitation  of  his  product,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  indefinable  qualities,  will  have 
become  complete.  That  is  why  he  op¬ 
poses  the  attempt  to  aid  oleo  in  its  de¬ 
ception  so  vigorously. 

Now,  if  the  sale  of  butter  should  fall 
off  considerably  with  the  removal  of 
these  taxes,  as  has  been  claimed,  what 
effect  would  this  have  upon  the  consum¬ 
ing  public?  That  leads  us  to  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  economics  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

If  butter  production  is  reduced,  it  can 
only  mean  a  decrease  in  total  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  but¬ 
ter  is  the  great  stabilizing  product  of  all 
dairy  products.  Some  42  pounds -out  of 
every  100  pounds  of  milk  produced  in 
America  is  made  into  butter.  Without 
the  availability  of  this  market — a  market 
in  which  milk  can  be  preserved  for  a 
period  of  time — the  farmer  would  have 
only  one  choice — to  reduce  his  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  This  means  cutting  his 
herds  and  slaughtering  his  dairy  cows. 

In  the  face  of  an  increased  demand  for 
whole  milk  and  milk  products  such  as 
ice  cream — products  which  mean  so 
much  to  our  children  and  to  the  health 
of  our  Nation — the  reduction  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  could  mean  only  one 
thing:  less  milk,  and  higher  prices  for  the 
milk  that  is  produced. 

So  this  factor  must  be  weighed  care¬ 
fully  in  the  balance  of  this  argument. 
It  should  be  considered  very  carefully 
by  the  housewife — who  see  only  the  ap¬ 
parent  inequity  of  having  to  color  her 
white  margarine  after  she  buys  it.  It 
should  even  be  considered  very  carefully 
by  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers,  be¬ 
cause  with  less  milk,  there  will  be  less 
skim  milk,  and  oleomargarine  cannot 
possibly  be  made  without  this  vital  in¬ 
gredient. 

Those  are  some  of  the  vital  reasons 
why  I  am  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Rivers  and  Poage  amendments. 

Supporters  of  those  amendments  are 
concerned  with  the  free  choice  of  the 
housewife.  They  fail  to  tell  the  house¬ 
wife  the  true  facts  of  the  matter.  They 
hold  up  the  lure  of  oleo  already  colored 
in  butter’s  golden  hue. 

Color  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of  nu¬ 
trition  to  the  product;  the  only  thing  it 
adds  is  butter’s  universal  trade-mark— a 
yellpw  hue.  It  is  true  that  most  every¬ 
one  wants  to  serve  oleo — after  they  buy 
it — in  yellow  form.  It  is  true  that  adding 
yellow  coloring  to  it  by  the  old-fashioned 
way — in  a  mixing  bowl — is  a  laborious 
process  for  the  housewife.  Modern 
packaging  will  eliminate  this  step  even¬ 
tually,  but  the  housewife  must  weigh  in 
the  balance  this  inconvenience  against 
the  threat  of  greatly  increased  milk 
prices  if  the  free  sale  of  olep  is  permitted. 
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This  inconvenience  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  irreparable 
harm  that  might  be  done  to  our  great 
dairy  industry  if  it  should  lose  a  great 
portion  of  its  butter  market  through 
fraud  and  deception. 

The  dairy  industry  typifies  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  and  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
economy  of  Wisconsin.  Milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  some  160,000  Wisconsin  farms. 
The  total  value  of  the  two  and  one-half 
million  cows  milked  in  Wisconsin 
amounts  to  about  $475,000,000.  In 
the  three  principal  butter-producing 
States — Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa — where  41  percent  of  the  butter 
originates,  over  80  percent  of  the  butter 
is  produced  in  cooperative  creameries 
controlled  by  dairy  farmers  living  and 
working  on  dairy-sized  farms.  The 
farmer  gets  about  62  percent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  butter  dollar. 

Contrast  this  with  oleomargarine, 
where  about  26  corporations  control  the 
bulk  of  oleo  manufacture,  and  where  the 
farmer  gets  about  only  30  percent  of  the 
consumer’s  oleo  dollar. 

In  the  Ihterest  of  a  stable  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  is  certainly  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  the  Wisconsin  people,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  sound  agriculture,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers,  it  appears 
only  logical  that  the  simple  protections 
embodied  in  the  Granger  bill  should  be 
enacted  into  law. 

(Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

(Mr.  CURTIS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  stand  together. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  entire  move¬ 
ment  for  this  legislation  will  work  to  the 
detriment  of  all  agriculture  and  all  con¬ 
sumers.  Therefore,  on  yesterday  I  voted 
against  the  rule.  I  realize  that  the 
Granger  bill  is  the  lesser  evil,  but  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  this  legislation  ought 
to  pass.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  every  State  in  the  Union  that 
the  protection  butter  now  has  must  be 
continued.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
soil-saving  program  and  our  program  for 
building  up  the  soil  that  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  be  preserved  and  protected  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  good  nutrition  and  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  people  that  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  safeguards  now  given  to  but¬ 
ter  continue.  This  is  something  that  per¬ 
tains  not  to  any  one  State  but  to  all  the 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  express  my  support  of  the 
Granger  bill  and  to  express  opposition  to 
the  substitutes  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  practical  effect  of 


the  Poage  and  Rivers  substitutes.  The 
Rivers  proposal  would  wipe  out  all  exist¬ 
ing  Federal  taxes  on  yellow  oleo.  The 
Poage  substitute  has  a  similar  provision, 
but  in  addition  seeks  to  compel  public 
places,  which  sell  and  serve  oleo,  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  that  fact. 

I  have  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
legal  validity  of  this  second  portion  of 
the  Poage  substitute,  and  actually,  I 
doubt  if  it  makes  too  much  difference 
whether  it  would  be  deemed  valid  or  not. 
If  it  is  so,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  en¬ 
forced  as  a  practical  matter.  If  it  is  not 
so,  then  of  course  there  can  be  no  en¬ 
forcement  of  it. 

We  have  heard  much  here  yesterday 
and  today  about  the  discrimination  of 
the  existing  Federal  taxes  on  yellow  oleo, 
yet  I  venture  to  say  that  if  these  taxes 
are  to  be  removed,  without  protection  to 
the  producers  of  butter  or  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,  then  the  discrimination  would 
be  entirely  in  the  other  direction. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  problem  is  the 
desire  of  the  producers  of  oleo  to  sell 
their  product  colored  yellow.  If  that  were 
not  true,  there  would  be  no  contest  re¬ 
garding  the  existing  tax  and  there  would 
be  no  contest  over  the  portion  of  the 
Granger  bill  which  prohibits  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  yellow-colored  oleo  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.*  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  desire  here  among  any  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Members  to  prevent  the  repeal  of 
the  licensing  fees  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleo  colored  other  than  yellow. 

Will  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  make  it 
possible  to  buy  oleo  any  cheaper?  Our 
experience  is  certainly  to  the  contrary. 
The  record  has  shown  that  where  oleo 
has  had  a  chance  to  do  so  the  price  has 
risen  to  nearly  the  price  level  of  butter. 

At  the  same  time,  anyone  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  over-all  problem  will 
realize  that  the  substitution  of  oleo  for 
butter  will  in  the  long  run  mean  higher 
prices  for  meat  and  higher  prices  for  milk. 
The  trend  of  our  cattle  population  is  no¬ 
ticeably  downward.  Butter  is  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  dairy  industry,  just  as  the 
livestock  industry  is  the  balance  wheel 
of  American  agriculture.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  milk  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  made  into  butter.  In  recent  years 
we  have  seen  a  substantial  substitution 
of  oleo  for  butter  in  the  American  diet. 
This  is  an  unhealthy  and  not  a  healthy 
trend.  It  has  an  unhealthy  effect  on  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  and,  I  fear,  upon 
the  health  of  our  people  as  well. 

Destroy  the  livestock  industry  and  you 
destroy  the  fertility  of  America’s  soil. 
Thus  both  directly  and  indirectly  you  are 
depriving  America’s  people  of  the  health¬ 
ful  product  of  America’s  dairy  industry 
and  of  America’s  soil. 

It  has  yet  to  be  proven  that  oleo  and 
other  synthetic  dairy  products  can  match 
the  real  thing  with  respect  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  digestibility  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  nutrition.  Just  within  the  last 
few  weeks  we  have  witnessed  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  attempting  to  substitute  chem¬ 
ical  compounds  for .  nature’s  products. 
From  this  we  ought  to  take  warning 
against  this  move  that  might  destroy 
America’s  greatest  source  of  nutritious 
food. 


(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  repeal 
of  the  oleomargarine  tax  is  a  long  over¬ 
due  reform  in  the  interests  alike  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  of  city  consumers.  It  is  in 
the  tradition  of  the  American  farmer 
that  he  does  not  fear  competition,  and  I 
doubt  that  American  farmers  wish  to 
throttle  the  competition  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  with  butter.  We  certainly  want  to 
preserve  our  dairy  industry,  and  if  it 
needs  help  in  the  public  interest  as  do 
other  commodities  which  are  in  the  par¬ 
ity-price  program,  I  am  sure  we  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  consider  giving  dairy 
farmers  such  help. 

City  consumers  should  not  be  denied, 
however,  by  an  artificial  tax,  the  cheaper 
food  which  is  oleomargarine.  To  refuse 
to  color  oleomargarine  also  seems  like  an 
artificial  measure,  no  more  sensible  than 
it  would  be  to  refuse  to  color  cloth  just 
because  it  can  keep  you  warm  uncolored. 

I  propose  to  support  the  substitutes  to 
this  bill  which  will  enable  oleomargarine, 
both  colored  and  uncolored,  to  circulate 
freely  in  interstate  commerce  without 
discriminatory  taxes.  Certainly  the  reg¬ 
ulations  requiring  identification  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  one  of  these  substitutes 
should  be  considered  by  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  as  going  a  very  long  way  to  make 
this  legislation  agreeable  to  them. 

(Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Scudder], 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
that  I  am  disillusioned  today  with  the 
course  this  bill  has  taken  is  putting  it 
mildly.  To  think  that  one  of  our  large 
agricultural  industries  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  on  a  partisan  basis.  When  I  think 
of  the  great  industry  of  dairying  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  particularly  in  my  district,  it 
will  be  hard  for  me  to  report  to  my  very 
great  number  of  Democratic  friends  the 
attitude  that  is  being  taken  here  today 
to  try  to  disfranchise  their  business. 

I  wish  you  could  be  out  in  my  district 
and  see  the  future  farmers  and  the  4-H 
boys  who  are  going  into  business,  raising 
and  developing  their  dairy  stock.  I  know 
one  young  man  whose  father  passed 
away.  He  was  in  a  4-H  Club  and  had  2 
cows  and  a  little  dairy  route.  He  started 
to  build  that  up,  and  before  he  had 
graduated  from  junior  college  that  boy 
had  a  herd  of  30  cows  and  was  in  a  good 
business.  That  is  what  is  happening  and 
can  happen  in  the  dairy  industry.  You 
cannot  go  into  the  cotton  business  with 
that  type  of  background.  I  trust  and 
hope  that  you  will  have  consideration 
for  the  dairy  industry,  which  I  contend 
is  the  greatest  American  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger], 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  said  here  that  if  my  bill  is  passed 
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there  will  be  no  regulation  of  oleomar¬ 
garine.  I  called  the  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Crawford,  and  if 
anyone  doubts  the  statement  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  make  he  can  call  him  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  now. 

Mr.  Crawford,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
advises  me  that  their  legal  staff  has 
studied  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2023  with 
respect  to  its  application  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
He  specifically  states  that  it  is  their 
opinion  that  the  language  in  my  bill  is 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  act  in  every  State 
where  oleomargarine  is  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  my  bill.  He  further  stated 
that  the  committee  report  was  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  committee’s  intention, 
namely:  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  modify  or  limit  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Act  in  any  particular,  and 
I  further  state  here  and  now  that  it  IS 
our  purpose  to  have  the  Record  clear  in 
this  particular. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hill], 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number 
of  the  members  did  not  use  the  time 
allotted  to  them.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageL 
May  I  use  their  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
could  use  their  time  If  he  had  asked 
permission  to  have  their  time  transferred 
to  him.  That  has  not  been  done,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  request,  the 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  IV2  minutes, 
and  if  he  desires  to  offer  his  amendment, 
that  may  be  done  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be 
in  order  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  use 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  for 
this  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  individuals  and  those  individ¬ 
uals  have  submitted  no  such  request. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the 
substitute  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  ■ 

Page  3,  line  5,  Insert  after  the  word  "un¬ 
less”  the  figure  1  In  parenthesis  “(1).” 

Page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  line  16  and  Insert  the  following: 
",  or  (2)  such  colored  oleomargarine  or  col¬ 
ored  margarine  is  molded  and  shaped  in  such 
manner  so  as  to  have  three  sides  (exclusive 
of  the  ends)  and  no  person  shall  serve  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at 
a  public  eating  place,  whether  or  not  a  charge 
is  made  therefor,  unless  each  separate  serv¬ 
ing  thereof  is  triangular  in  shape.” 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield,  if  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  the  author  of  the 
Poage  substitute,  I  gladly  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  as  I  want  every  possible 
safeguard  against  any  kind  of  fraud,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  rea¬ 
sonable  proposition. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
sit  down,  I  want  to  say  that  this  just 


adds  another  paragraph  to  the  bill  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage], 
and  simply  says  that  if  you  want  to  sell 
oleo  as  oleo  it  will  come  out  in  a  triangu¬ 
lar  form.  I  presented  this  amendment 
last  year.  But  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  other  day,  I  am  informed  lacked  a 
few  votes  of  putting  this  sort  of  provi¬ 
sion  on  the  statute  books.  There  is  no 
reason,  if  you  are  going  to  sell  oleo,  and 
sell  it  at  public  eating  places,  why  you 
should  not  be  able  to  identify  it  by  its 
form  and  shape,  especially  if  you  are 
going  to  give  them  the  right  to  use  the 
yellow  color. 

Butter  is  vital  to  the  distribution  of 
milk  and  dairy  products.  Since  milk  is 
produced  on  three  out  of  every  four 
farms  in  this  country  and  supplies  the 
largest  single  source  of  farm  income,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  an 
important  factor  in  national  prosperity. 
The  dairy  industry  itself  is  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  size  of  our  gigantic  steel 
industry,  'and  if  the  steel  industry  were 
threatened  with  a  loss  of  one-fourth  of 
its  output,  we  would  all  be  worried  about 
business  conditions.  The  dairy  industry 
is  larger  even  than  our  great  automotive 
industry,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a 
25-percent  drop  in  automobile  sales 
would  have  repercussions  on  our  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  dairy  industry  favors  the  removal 
of  all  taxes  and  license  fees  on  oleomar¬ 
garine.  That  means  that  the  housewife 
would  be  able  to  buy  all  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  she  wanted  in  its  most  economical 
Uncolored  form  without  the  payment  of 
any  taxes  whatever. 

If  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
are  allowed  the  unrestricted  right  to  sell 
their  product  colored  yellow  in  imitation 
of  butter,  the  cheaper,  uncolored  form 
will  tend  to  disappear  from  the  market. 
Yellow  oleo  will  then  be  free  to  follow 
the  price  of  butter.  In  States  where  it 
may  now  be  sold,  yellow  oleo  is  bringing 
as  much  as  30  cents  a  pound  more  than 
the  white  kind,  although  the  Federal  tax 
is  only  10  cents  a  pound. 

The  testimony  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  established  that 
yellow  oleo  might  take  over  from  25  to 
40  percent  of  the  butter  market  if  its  un¬ 
restricted  sale  was  permitted.  This 
would  eliminate  many  outlets  for  surplus 
milk  and  force  dairy  farmers  in  many 
States  to  go  out  of  business  entirely. 
In  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  where 
there  are  very  few  big  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  for  fluid  milk,  92.5  percent  of  all  the 
milk  produced  goes  into  butter.  If  that 
output  was  unable  to  find  a  butter  mar¬ 
ket,  it  would  depress  the  markets  for 
every  other  kind  of  dairy  product.  Nat¬ 
urally,  you  cannot  force  farmers  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  business  that  does  not  make  a 
living  for  them  and  their  families.  They 
would  slaughter  their  cows,  and  our.  na¬ 
tional  sources  of  milk  and  meat  would 
be  reduced  by  just  that  much.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  our  dairy  cow  numbers  are  already 
at  the  lowest  point  since  1940,  and  last 
year’s  decline  was  the  sharpest  in  history. 

There  are  only  28  oleomargarine 
manufacturers,  with  65  percent  of  the 
business  in  the  hands  of  five  of  the  giant 
corporations.  There  are  2,500,000  dairy 
farmers  producing  milk  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  with  250,000  dairy  process¬ 


ing  and  delivery  workers  and  40,000 
local  dairy  plants  who  are  dependent  on 
the  output  of  the  dairy  farmers  for  their 
livelihood. 

The  question  is  whether  a  synthetic, 
artificial  product  should  be  allowed  to 
displace  a  genuine  dairy  product  that  is 
vital  to  the  price  and  production  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  farm  economy.  In  other 
words,  do  we  want  to  preserve  a  funda¬ 
mental  type  of  agriculture  based  on  the 
dairy  cow,  soil  conservation,  and  health¬ 
ful  nutrition;  or  do  we  want  to  let  a  few 
large  manufacturers  capture  the  spread 
market  by  fraud  and  deception?  Do  we 
want  to  continue  the  meat  and  milk 
products  diet  that  has  made  our  Nation 
the  best  fed  on  earth,  or  do  we  want  a 
subsistence  diet  of  soil-eroding  crops? 

I  quote  from  one  of  the  witnesses  ap¬ 
pearing  before  our  committee: 

I  believe  it  is  rather  significant  that  of  the 
10  States  where  the  rural  level  of  living  index 
is  over  125  (United  States  average  equals 
100),  seven  derive  the  principal  source  of 
their  farm  income  from  dairying,  and  the 
five  States  with  the  highest  rural  level  of 
living  are  dairy  States.  All  of  the  principal 
dairy-producing  States  have  a  level  of  liv¬ 
ing  index  of  well  over  100.  This  level  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  education, 
adequacy  of  housing,  and  the  possession  of 
such  things  as  automobiles  and  radios. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  15,000,000 
more  people  in  the  United  States  in  1950 
than  there  were  in  1940.  These  people  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  looking  forward  to  obtain¬ 
ing  adequate  amounts  of  milk,  particularly 
for  their  babies  and  old  folks — butter,  cheese, 
ice  cream,  and  other  essential  dairy  foods. 
Our  cow  population  is  slipping.  Unless  every 
encouragement  is  given  to  maintaining  a 
profitable  dairy  industry,  everybody  will 
suffer. 

A  strong,  efficient,  and  healthy  dairy  indus¬ 
try  means  a  strong  and  virile  America,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  physically. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  world  renowned 
nutritionist  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  said,  and  I  quote: 

Who  are  the  peoples  of  the  earth  who 
have  used  the  dairy  cow  as  the  foster  mother 
of  the  race?  They  are  the  people  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  the 
tallest  of  stature,  the  longest  lived,  have  the 
lowest  infant  mortality,  the  greatest  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease,  and  they  are  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  on  earth  who  have  ever  made  any  ma¬ 
terial  progress  in  literature,  science,  and 
politics. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Hull], 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
lot  of  solicitude  in  Congress.  It  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  every  debate  and  upon  every 
other  possible  occasion.  It  is  coming 
forth  in  volumes  in  the  discussion  of  this 
measure.  Last  week,  some  were  solici¬ 
tous  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  wealthier 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  To 
raise  more  revenues  for  District  purposes, 
an  income-tax  bill  was  defeated.  The  big 
incomes  were  protected. 

Within  an  hour  thereafter,  a  sales  tax 
was  imposed  on  all  the  people,  whether 
residents  or  transients.  The  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  was  upped  a  bit  for  everybody,  but 
particularly  for  those  of  smaller  incomes 
who  compose  the  larger  portion  of  the 
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population.  The  sales  tax  applies  to 
practically  everything  bought  for  house¬ 
hold  or  personal  purposes,  except  foods 
and  the  drugs  prescribed  by  physicians. 
The  housewife  pays  the  tax  on  nearly 
everything  she  buys  for  her  personal 
purposes.  The  solicitude  for  the  house¬ 
keepers  was  only  slightly  lessened,  but 
among  the  commodities  to  remain  un¬ 
taxed  is  oleomargarine.  The  profits  of 
monopolies  were  not  reduced  by  an  in¬ 
come-tax  but  the  costs  of  living  were 
added  to. 

In  the  present  debate,  solicitude  for 
the  housewife  is  much  in  evidence.  But 
less  is  said  of  solicitude  for  the  powerful 
foreign-controlled  monopolies  which 
manufacture  two-thirds  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  made  and  sold  in  this  country, 
which  will  profit  them  and  their  dealers 
$16,000,000  annually.  There  are  scores 
of  measures  before  Congress  to  reduce 
other  excise  taxes  upon  many  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services,  running  into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  but  the 
only  reduction  thus  far  proposed  in  this 
House  is  the  removal  of  the  tax  of  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound  on  uncolored  oleo 
and  10  cents  per  pound  on  colored  oleo. 
The  solicitude  expressed  is  for  the  house¬ 
wife,  but  the  real  push  back  of  oleo-tax 
repeal  is  to  abolish  the  excise  taxes  upon 
the  most  ruthless  and  powerful  associa¬ 
tions  which  are  seeking  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  profits  from  the  sale  of  a  product 
which  would  be  used  to  throttle  and  help 
destroy  the  great  dairy  industry  in  which 
10,000,000  people  are  engaged. 

There  are  700,000,000  pounds  of  sur¬ 
plus  vegetable  oils  in  our  country.  The 
price  is  low.  The  European  cartels 
which  own  or  control  the  world  supply  of 
vegetable  oils  are  selling  the  vegetable 
oils  of  Brazil,  for  instance,  to  European 
countries  at  nearly  double  our  market 
prices.  The  same  world  monopolies  want 
us  to  pass  legislation  to  broaden  their 
markets  by  permitting  the  sale  of  oleo  to 
our  own  people.  Thus  they  would  add 
$100,000,000  or  more  to  their  annual 
profits,  and  help  maintain  the  vegetable- 
oil  controls  they  now  have. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple  were  told  that  food  will  win  the  war 
and  food  will  establish  a  lasting  peace. 
Our  farmers  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  country  and  produced  the  needed 
foods,  while  their  sons  went  to  the  fox¬ 
holes  of  the  tropical  islands  to  regain 
possession  of  the  coconut  groves  for  the 
cartels,  among  other  and  more  important 
purposes.  Scarcely  was  the  war  over 
until  the  millions  commenced  to  flow  in¬ 
to  the  big  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
portray  the  farmers  whose  endeavors 
saved  the  world  from  starvation  and  won 
the  war,  as  profiteers  and  claimants  to 
special  privileges.  The  solicitude  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  farmers  was  quickly 
turned  into  virulent  attack  and  condem¬ 
nation.  Never  in  all  history  has  our 
good  country  displayed  greater  ingrati¬ 
tude  toward  millions  of  its  own  people. 

Over  60  years  ago,  the  farmers  came 
to  Congress  seeking  a  law  which  would 
stop  the  fraudulent  competition  of  oleo 
makers.  The  small  tax  on  uncolored 
oleo  and  the  higher  tax  on  colored  oleo 
were  effective  mainly  because  they  could 
be  and  would  be  enforced.  I  am  op¬ 


posed  to  their  repeal  because  they  can 
be  enforced.  But  the  great  propaganda 
spread  by  the  oleo  monopolies  has  led 
some  to  believe  that  the  taxes  are  dis¬ 
criminatory.  Hence,  there  comes  the 
Granger-Andresen  bill  which  would  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  tax  provisions  the  for¬ 
bidding  of  interstate  traffic  in  yellow 
oleomargarine.  I  shall  give  it  my  sup¬ 
port  as  the  only  method  of  meeting  the 
situation  which  will  develop  from  the 
removal  of  the  tax. 

The  dairy  situation  is  in  a  bad  way. 
In  3  years  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
the  country  has  declined  by  over  three 
millions.  Thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
are  so  discouraged  over  the  fall  in  prices 
for  dairy  commodities,  as  the  expenses 
continue  to  permit  no  return  for  their 
endeavors,  that  they  are  selling  their 
herds  and  quitting.  The  situation  is 
serious  for  the  consumers  as  well  as  the 
farmers.  The  oleo  monopolies  ai:e  help¬ 
ing  making  that  situation  even  more 
critical. 

(Mr.  BREHM  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
White]  for  1%  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  the  issue  is  quite  clear-cut 
now.  Both  sides  have  stated  that  it  is 
definitely  an  economic  fight.  Each  side  is 
fighting  for  its  own  interest.  Both  sides 
have  not  denied  that  there  are  strong 
lobbies  working  for  them.  I  think  this 
issue  has  resolved  itself  into  the  same 
kind  of  a  fight  that  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  frequently  get  into.  When  you 
come  to  a  fight  of  that  type,  the  only 
way  to  resolve  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 
That  is  just  exactly  what  I  ask  in  this 
instance,  that  this  matter  be  decided  so 
the  consumers,  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
are  free  to  buy  whatever  product  they 
want  with  their  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  at  this  point  a  speech  by  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DAIRYING  THE  BACKBONE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  under  consideration  deals 
with  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
affecting  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 

Our  national  leaders  have  long  recog¬ 
nized  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  the  growth  and  welfare 
of  our  country.  The  Congress  in  its  wis¬ 
dom  has  enacted  laws  to  safeguard  our 
principal  dairy  product — butter — from 
the  destructive  competition  of  cheap  but¬ 
ter  substitutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  milk  cow  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pioneer  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  bringing  sustenance  and  support 
to  the  men  and  women  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies  that  have  built  America.  In  the 
covered-wagon  days  it  was  the  milk  cow 
and  her  progeny  that  accompanied  the 


settlers  in  their  migrations  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  frontiers  and  supported  them  with 
milk,  butter,  and  beef  while  they  re¬ 
claimed  the  land  and  built  the  homes 
and  communities  of  this  great  country. 
The  old-fashioned  churn  and  the  farm 
wife  with  her  golden  rolls  of  delicious 
butter  did  more  to  sustain  the  farmer  and 
finance  the  building  up  of  early-day 
American  agriculture  than  any  other 
product  of  the  farm.  This  was  so  in  the 
South,  where  now  so  much  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  cheap  butter  substitutes  comes 
from. 

Well  do  I  remember  as  a  boy  when  I 
grew  up  in  the  deep  South  the  system  of 
cultivation  followed  by  my  father  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fertility  of  poor  land.  “Craw¬ 
fish  land”  southern  people  called  it  when 
the  little  white  chimney  of  the  crawfish 
indicated  the  deficiency  in  fertility  of  the 
soil.  My  father  practiced  what  he  called 
“cowpenning  the  land.”  A  cowpen  was 
built  on  this  poor  land  and  the  milk 
cows  were  penned  on  the  ground  every 
night.  Next  spring  the  cowpen  was 
moved  and  a  good  crop  was  produced  on 
the  land  where  the  cowpen  had  been  the 
year  before.  Each  year  the  cowpen  was 
moved  to  another  piece  of  land  and  in 
time  the  fertility  of  the  farm  was  built 
up  while  the  dairy  herd  thrived  and 
grew.  The  butter  and  the  increase  from 
the  dairy  herd  was  sold  in  town  to  finance 
farm  improvements  and  purchase  the 
machinery  used  on  the  farm. 

Let  me  remind  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  England  has  long  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  dairying  and 
beef  production.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
English  for  the  excellence  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  dairy  herds  in  this  country 
by  their  contribution  of  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Aldeny,  and  Airshire  milk-  and  butter- 
producing  cows,  perfection  achieved  by 
generations  of  painstaking  selection  and 
breeding.  So  it  is  with  their  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  beef  strains  of  shorthorns  and 
Herefords  to  our  matchless  herds  of  beef 
cattle. 

The  prowess  of  the  English  race  in  con¬ 
quering  and  colonizing  many  parts  of 
the  world  must  be  credited  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  fighting  ability  and 
rugged  physiques  of  her  beef  eaters. 

When  Japan  was  making  a  bid  for 
military  advancement  some  years  ago  we 
read  that  she  endeavored  to  ascertain 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  her  na¬ 
tional  diet  and  increase  the  stature  and 
prowess  of  her  fighters,  and  we  learned 
that  the  commission  reported  that  milk, 
butter,  and  beef  were  the  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  show  me  a  community 
or  a  country  that  is  devoted  to  dairying 
and  I  will  show  you  a  hardy  race  and  a 
prosperous  people.  Today,  little  Den¬ 
mark  with  its  dairy  farms,  its  butter  and 
bacon,  a  byproduct  of  the  dairy,  is  an 
example  of  farm  thrift  and  national  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Little  Holland,  with  its  canals  and 
dairy  farms  that  gave  us,  and  to  the 
world,  her  famous  dairy  strains  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  milk-  and  butter-produc¬ 
ing  cows — a  country  minus  timber, 
without  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  or  oil, 
dependent  on  her  farms  and  dairy  herds, 
was  before  the  war  one  of  the  richest  of 
European  countries. 
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Now  the  processors  of  cheap  vegetable 
oils,  surplus  fats,  and  grease  have  taken 
over  the  soap  trade  and  the  tremendous 
business  of  supplying  the  Nation’s  cook¬ 
ing  fats  and  compounds,  together  with 
the  vast  market  for  lubricants. 

They  have  even  come  in  and  taken 
the  market  for  our  dairy-product  cheese 
with  their  tinseled,  adulterated  cheese 
substitutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  there  is  hardly  a 
grocery  store  in  the  country  where  you 
can  buy  a  piece  of  honest-to-goodness 
full  cream  cheese.  Not  content  with 
taking  over  these  vast  markets,  now 
these  processors  of  cheap  vegetable  oils, 
surplus  fats,  and  grease  propose  to  come 
in  and  tear  down  the  last  legislative 
safeguards  to  the  main  product  of  our 
dairy  industry,  butter,  and  flood  the 
market  with  their  cheap  butter  substi¬ 
tute,  oleomargarine,  that  will  masquer¬ 
ade  as  butter  in  the  stores  of  many  com¬ 
munities  and  deprive  the  housewife  of 
any  opportunity  to  buy  genuine  butter. 
If  the  oleomargarine  dealers  have  their 
way  and  this  law  is  repealed,  when  the 
housewife  goes  to  the  store  and  asks  for 
real  butter  she  will  get  the  same  response 
we  get  today  when  we  ask  for  full  cream 
cheese,  “Sorry;  we  don’t  keep  it.” 

Now,  when  the  world  is  struggling 
with  inflation  and  is  crying  to  us  for  fats 
and  oils,  we  are  being  pressed  by  these 
profiteering  packing-house  companies 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  cheap 
butter  substitutes — oleomargarine— to 
reverse  our  national  policy  and  tear 
down  the  laws  that  Congress  has  enacted 
to  protect  the  purity  of  the  food  of  our 
children  and  safeguard  our  chief  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  yes,  to  protect  the  very 
stability  of  our  farm  economy  by  pre¬ 
serving  our  home  markets  for  our  prin¬ 
cipal  dairy  product — butter. 

They  would  impoverish  the  farmer  and 
dwarf  our  children  to  enrich  profiteering 
manufacturers  and  unscrupulous  oleo¬ 
margarine  dealers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South 
They  have  been  struggling  for  genera¬ 
tions  with  their  soil-depleting  one-crop 
standard — cotton.  Naturally,  they  are 
demanding  a  bigger  and  better  market 
for  their  byproduct,  cottonseed  oil. 
They  need  the  money  to  buy  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  if  they  are  to  grow  an¬ 
other  good  crop  and  more  cottonseed  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Government  under¬ 
took  the  construction  of  Musqle  Shoals 
to  provide  fertilizer  for  the  worn-out  cot¬ 
ton  fields  of  the  South. 

There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  in 
the  cotton-growing  States  to  get  away 
from  cotton  and  soil  depletion,  valiant 
attempts  have  been  made  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  to  build  up  the  livestock  and  dairy 
industry  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  its  worn-out  soil. 

To  meet  a  temporary  price  emergency 
caused  by  inflation,  we  are  called  upon 
to  repeal  our  laws  and  deprive  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  security  of  its  dairy  industry 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  adopt  a 
short-sighted  policy  that  will  bring  the 
standards  of  agriculture  down  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  soil-depleting  crops  in  order 
to  expand  the  market  for  vegetable  oil 


and  the  purchase  of  more  commercial 
fertilizer  to  build  up  a  one-crop,  soil-de¬ 
pleting  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  observation  and  experience  in 
watching  the  growth  of  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  marketing  cheap 
butter  substitutes  and  the  inroads  these 
butter  substitutes  have  made  in  the 
market  for  dairy  products  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
this  Congress  can  be  persuaded  to  tear 
down  the  safeguards  of  our  dairy  indus¬ 
try  by  repealing  the  last  of  the  laws  that 
previous  Congresses  in  their  wisdom  have 
enacted  to  preserve  our  basic  farm  in¬ 
dustry,  dairying.  » 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers!  is 
recognized  for  IV2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  sum¬ 
ming  up  this  proposition  before  us  to¬ 
day,  do^you  want  to  give  oleomargarine, 
which  is  agreed  and  acknowledged  by 
everybody  as  an  edible  product,  good  for 
every  conceivable  operation  of  eating 
known  to  human  kind,  an  opportunity 
to  compete  with  all  other  free  things 
in  our  country  or  not?  My  amendment 
gives  you  that  opportunity.  You  do  not 
need  any  further  talk.  The  issue  is 
clear.  Shall  we  give  an  opportunity  to 
compete  or  not?  My  amendment  does 
exactly  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  very  attentively  for  nearly 
2  days  to  the  debate  both  pro  and  con 
in  regard  to  H.  R.  2023,  known  as  the 
Granger-Andresen  bill.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
great  many  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
realize  that  we  have  2,500,000  dairy  farm 
families  who  supply  the  Nation  with 
vital  live-stock  products.  The  very 
existence  of  these  families  is  threatened 
by  the  attempt  to  place  a  substitute 
dairy  product  on  the  open  market  in 
competition  with  butter  and  by  not  giv¬ 
ing  the  consumer  the  protection  he 
should  have. 

The  records  will  show  that  butter  and 
dairy  prices  are  rapidly  declining  and 
pushing  downward  the  dairymen’s  in¬ 
come.  May  I  call  to  your  attention  that 
milk  is  produced  on  approximately  three 
out  of  every  four  farms  and  provides  the 
largest  single  source  of  cash  farm  reve¬ 
nue.  Last  year  the  controversial  part 
of  similar  legislation  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Federal  tax  on  oleo.  This  year  the 
tax  is  not  in  controversy,  as  nearly  all 
groups,  Including  leading  farm  organ¬ 
ization,  favor  tax  repeal  on  oleomarga¬ 
rine.  May  I  call  to  your  attention  that 
if  unrestricted  sale  of  colored  oleo  is  al¬ 
lowed,  it  means  an  additional  loss  to  the 
farmers  of  $250,000,000  a  year.  It  will 
also  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  40,000 
dairy  plants  and  their  employees. 
Farmers  will  be  forced  to  slaughter  mil¬ 
lions  of  milk  cows,  an  economic  blow  to 
consumers  who  are  dependent  upon  dairy 


herds  for  40  percent  of  their  beef  and 
veal  and  all  of  their  milk.  This  can  only 
result  in  scarcity  and  high  prices  for 
meat,  milk,  and  other  dairy  products.  It 
will  also  bring  to  an  end  the  historic 
soil-conservation  program  practiced  on 
nearly  every  dairy  farm. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  protect 
the  vital  dairy  industry  against  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  its  crucial  butter  market  to 
a  product  using  a  deceptive  coloration. 
This  bill  will  protect  the  buying  public 
and  prevent  them  from  the  sale  of  oleo 
colored  in  semblance  of  butter,  but  will 
remove  all  taxes  and  license  fees  on  oleo 
itself.  This  bill  does  not  prevent  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  from  being  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Ohio,  for  example,  if  the  laws 
of  Ohio  so  permit.  It  certainly  is  the 
right  of  every  State  to  legislate  for  it¬ 
self.  If  the  people  of  Indiana  want  to 
buy  yellow,  green,  or  white  oleo,  it  should 
be  up  to  their  State  legislature  to  decide 
and  they  should  not  be  dictated  to  by 
Washington.  This  bill  gives  that  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  also  makes  certain  that  the 
product  will  be  sold  for  what  it  is  and 
not  as  an  imitation  of  butter.  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  several  amendments  are  needed 
in  this  legislation  to  clarify  and  protect 
all  of  us,  but  I  am  certain  this  will  be 
done  and  amendments  wifi  be  offered  so 
the  final  form  of  the  bill  will  protect  the 
consumer  against  fraud  and  deception. 

I  am  hoping  that  you  will  join  with 
me  in  giving  this  bill,  H.  R.  2023,  your 
wholehearted  support  and  that  it  will 
become  a  law. 

[Ml-.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Gathings]  is  recognized  to  close  the  de- 
-  bate. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
favor  the  passage,  or  the  approval  of  the 
Poage  amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Andresen-Granger  substitute  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
proper  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  the 
housewife  who  lives  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  who  lives  close  to  a  State 
line.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  house¬ 
wife  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Suppose  she  goes  to  Bethesda,  which  is 
just  across  the  line  in  Maryland,  and  buys 
a  pound  of  colored  margarine.  It  is  legal 
to  sell  colored  margarine  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  but  under  the  Andresen- 
Granger  bill  it  is  illegal  to  sell  it  or  bring 
it  into  the  District  of  Columbia.  When 
she  comes  back  into  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  with  that  pound  of  colored  oleo 
she  subjects  herself  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  or 
to  1  year’s  imprisonment,  or  to  both. 
The  Granger  bill  should  not  be  passed 
because  under  it  you  cannot  sell  colored 
margarine  in  any  State  unless  a  plant 
that  manufactures  margarine  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  that  State. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  May  I  read  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  signed  by 
Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  dated  March  18? 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Dr.  Dunbar  says  that  it 
is  their  opinion  that  the  bill,  H.  R.  2023, 
would  require  surveillance  over  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  both  interstate  and  intrastate 
commerce.  He  says  he  considers  that  it 
would  require  the  control  of  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  from  intrastate  sources.  That  is 
the  reason  he  told  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Granger] that  he  did  not  think 
his  bill  took  control  out  from  under  the 
Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  because  he  in¬ 
terprets  it  to  be  a  direct  prohibition 
against  the  sale  of  yellow  margarine  in 
either  intrastate  commerce  or  interstate 
commerce;  and  here  is  the  written  ex¬ 
planation  by  the  Security  Agency  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

I  hope  the  Poage  substitute  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  I  have  followed 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  testimony  on  this  important 
question  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  also  the  debate  on  the 
floor  yesterday  and  today  on  this  pending 
legislation. 

As  many  members  of  this  Committee 
will  recall,  when  this  issue  was  before 
the  House  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  I  cast  a  vote  which  some  con¬ 
sidered  a  singular  vote — being  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  South — as  the  South 
has  such  a  great  cotton  economy.  I 
voted  for  what  I  thought  was  for  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  growing,  thriv¬ 
ing,  and  progressive  dairy  industry  in 
Tennessee  and  particularly  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent — 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Ten¬ 
nessee — which  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest,  dairying  districts  in  the 
South.  My  voice  and  vote  of  last  year 
was  given  as  an  expression  and  hope  that 
the  growing,  thriving,  progressive,  and 
vitally  important  dairy  industry  in  my 
State,  and  for  that  matter  throughout 
the  United  States,  would  not  be  impaired. 
In  the  action  which  the  House  will  take 
here  today,  I  again  express  the  hope  that 
no  action  will  be  taken  which  will  im¬ 
pede  the  future  growth  and  progress  of 
the  vital  dairy  industry  not  only  of  my 
section  of  Tennessee  but  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  visit  a  number  of  the  TVA 
test  demonstration  farms  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  my  district  bordering  on 
the  Alabama  line,  where  I  talked  with  a 
number  of  farmers  who  were  making 
great  strides  in  dairying.  One  in  par¬ 
ticular  I  recall,  and  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  the  experience  of  this  farmer, 
dairyman,  and  good  citizen,  because  his 
experience  is  so  typical  of  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  my  State  in  the 
field  of  dairying.  This  particular  farm¬ 
er  stated  to  me  that  he  moved  into 
Tennessee  in  what  was  considered  a 
rather  poor  agricultural  section  some  10 
or  12  years  ago  and  that  his  entire  in¬ 
come  for  several  years  from  the  raising 
of  cotton  amounted  to  approximately 
$700  per  year.  A  few  years  ago  he 


started  raising  alfalfa  and  other  legume 
hay  and  feeding  the  hay  to  dairy  cattle, 
milking  the  cows,  and  selling  his  dairy 
products,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
his  average  monthly  income  is  $700  per 
month.  Thus,  it  was  apparent  that  this 
farmer,  which  is  so  typical  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  many,  is  receiving  as  much 
income  per  month  from  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  as  he  formerly  received  for  an 
entire  year  in  the  growing  of  cotton. 
There  is  no  inclination  in  speaking  of 
this  instance  in  any  way  to  disparage 
our  great  cotton  crop  or  cotton  economy 
but  rather  I  give  this  illustration  to  in¬ 
dicate  what  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  with  regard  to  the  thriving  and 
progressive  dairy  industry  in  my  section 
of  Tennessee. 

In  this  region,  those  who  visit  there 
can  see  beautiful  farms,  fine  dairy  barns, 
excellent  stock  of  dairy  herds,  and  an 
agricultural  economy  that  is  second  to 
none.  Knowing  of  the  progress  which 
our  people  are  making  in  this  respect,  I 
certainly  hope  that  no  action  will  be  tak¬ 
en  here  today  which  will  disrupt  or  im¬ 
pede  this  progress  or  in  any  respect  in¬ 
jure  our  agricultural  and  dairying 
economy. 

I  have  considered  the  so-called  Poage 
bill,  H.  R.  3,  also  the  Granger  bill,  H.  R. 
2023,  and  the  Rivers  bill,  H.  R.  279.  All 
three  of  these  measures  repeal  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  regarding  the  fact  that  the  tax 
at  this  time  should  be  repealed.  In  fact, 
the  dairy  industry  is  not  opposing  or  of¬ 
fering  any  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
tax.  The  so-called  Rivers  bill,  H.  R.  279, 
would  permit  the  unregulated  sale  of 
oleomargarine,  colored  or  otherwise.  It 
takes  off  the  bridle  of  any  regulation  and 
would  permit  of  unfair  competition. 
This  bill  goes  to  one  extreme.  The  so- 
called  Granger  bill,  H.  R.  2023,  would 
prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  ship¬ 
ment  of  yellow-colored  oleomargarine  in 
interstate  copimerce.  It  would  outlaw 
the  transportation  across  State  lines  of 
colored  oleomargarine.  Many  have  said 
that  this  bill  goes  to  another  extreme  and 
that  it  is  too  drastic.  The  Granger  bill 
prohibits  the  interstate  shipment  of  the 
manufactured  product  when  colored, 
while  on  the  other  hand  permitting  the 
unregulated  sale  of  the  product  once 
manufactured  within  the  State.  In  my 
own  State  of  Tennessee,  oleomargarine 
taxes  have  been  repealed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  yellow  oleomargarine  may  now 
be  manufactured  and  sold  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  State. 

The  Poage  bill,  H.  R.  3,  provides  for 
positive  identification  of  yellow  marga¬ 
rine  and  for  positive  marking  and  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  product  in  labeling, 
branding,  and  in  each  individual  patty 
sold  in  restaurants,  hospitals,  and 
other  establishments  where  the  product 
may  be  served.  In  addition,  provision  is 
made  for  the  placing  of  a  sign  in  each 
such  establishment  conspicuously  show¬ 
ing  that  oleomargarine  product  is  served 
in  such  establishment  where  such  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  served.  As  I  have  indicated, 
in  listening  to  the  debates  and  from  be¬ 
ing  familiar  with  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  and  with  the  provisions  of 


the  pending  bills,  it  would  thus  appear 
that  the  Poage  bill  provides  considerable 
protection — said  by  many  to  be  the  most 
effective  protection — to  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  through  the  provision  for  positive 
labeling,  branding,  and  proper  identifica¬ 
tion. 

As  indicated,  I  want  to  lend  by  sup¬ 
port  to  whatever  measure  will  afford  the 
greatest  protection  to  our  growing,  thriv¬ 
ing,  and  vitally  important  dairy  industry 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  fair  com¬ 
petition  and  fair  play  and  protection  to 
members  of  the  consuming  public.  Let 
us  adopt  a  measure  that  Will  provide  fair 
competition,  eliminate  the  discrimina¬ 
tory-tax  and  protect  our  important  dairy 
industry  against  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  and  unfair  practices  injurious 
to  the  dairy  industry,  which  is  of  such 
vital  importance  to  our  agricultural 
economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  pending  substitute  and  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill]  to  the  Poage  substiute  for 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Poage: 

On  page  3,  line  5,  insert  after  the  word 
“unless”  the  figure. “(  1 )  ”. 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  line  16  and  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “,  or  (2)  such  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  is  moulded  and  shaped 
in  such  manner  so  as  to  have  three  sides 
(exclusive  of  the  ends)  and  no  no  person 
shall  serve  colored  olemargarine  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  eating  place,  whether  or  not  a  charge 
is  made  therefor,  unless  each  separate  serv¬ 
ice  thereof  is  triangular  in  shape.” 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand,  the 
Hill  amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the 
original  Poage  amendment.  In  view  of 
that  would  the  procedure  not  be  to  vote 
first  on  the  Rivers  amendment  to  the 
Poage  amendment  before  voting  on  the 
Hill  amendment  to  the  Poage  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In /response  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
the  Chair  will  state  that  the  vote  comes 
first  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  to  the  Poage  amendment 
to  clarify  it,  or  in  the  nature  of  a  clarify¬ 
ing  amendment.  The  vote  will  then 
recur  on  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  for 
the  Poage -amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hill], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
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from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rivers)  there 
were  ayes  52,  noes  190. 

So  the  Rivers  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  original  bill,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided, 
and  there  were — ayes  152,  noes  140. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Poage  and 
Mr.  August  H.  Andresen.  . 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
162,  noes  141. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  what  he  proposes  to  offer  as  a  pref¬ 
erential  motion? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
out  of  order.  That  is  not  a  preferential 
motion  at  this  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Whittington,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate,  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  168, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  On 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  242,  nays  137,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  62] 
YEAS— 242 


Abernethy 

Bland 

Church 

Addonizio 

Boggs,  Del. 

Cole,  Kans. 

Albert 

.  Boggs,  La. 

Colmer 

Allen,  Calif. 

Bolling 

Combs 

Allen,  Ill. 

Bonner 

Gooley 

Allen,  La. 

Brooks 

Cooper 

Anderson,  Calif  .Brown,  Ga. 

Corbett 

Andrews 

Bryson 

Cotton 

Angell 

Buchanan 

Cox 

Arends 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Crosser 

Auchincloss 

Burke 

Davenport 

Barden 

Burleson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Baring 

Burnside 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Camp. 

Dawson 

Bates,  Ky 

Canfield 

Deane 

Bates,  Mass. 

Carlyle 

DeGraffenried 

Battle 

Carroll 

Delaney 

Beckworth 

Case,  N.  J. 

Dollinger 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Celler 

Dondero 

Bentsen 

Chesney 

Donohue 

Dough  ton 

Johnson 

Phllbin 

Douglas 

Jonas 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Doyle 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pickett 

Durham 

Jones,  Mo. 

Poage 

Eaton 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Poulson 

Eberharter 

Judd 

Preston 

Elliott 

Karst 

Price 

Elston 

Karsten 

Priest 

Engle,  Calif. 

Kearns 

Rabaut 

Fallon 

Kee 

Rains 

Feighan 

Kennedy 

Ramsay 

Fenton 

Kerr 

Rankin 

Fernandez 

Kilday 

Redden 

Fisher 

King 

Rhodes 

Flood 

Kruse 

Ribicoff 

Fogarty 

Kunkel 

Rich 

Forand 

Larcade 

Richards 

Frazier 

Latham 

Rivers 

Fulton 

Lesinski 

Rodino 

Furcolo 

Linehan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Gamble 

Lodge 

Rooney 

Garmatz 

Lucas 

Sabath 

Gary 

Lyle 

Sadowski 

Gathings 

Lynch 

Scott,  Hardie 

Gavin 

McConnell 

Scott, 

Golden 

McCormack 

Hugh  D..  Jr. 

Goodwin 

McDonough 

Sheppard 

Gordon 

McGrath 

Sikes 

Gore 

McKinnon 

Sims 

Gorski,  Ill. 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Smathers 

Gorski,  N.  Y. 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Spence 

Graham 

Mack,  Ill. 

Steed 

Granahan 

Madden 

Stigler 

Grant 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Green 

Marcantonio 

Sutton 

Gregory 

Marsalis 

Tackett 

Gwinn 

Miles 

Tauriello 

Hale 

Miller,  Calif. 

Teague 

Hand 

Mills 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Hardy 

Monroney 

Thompson 

Hare 

Morris 

Thornberry 

Harris  ■ 

Morton 

Towe 

Harrison 

Multer 

Underwood 

Hart 

Murdock 

Vorys 

Havenner 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Wagner 

Hays,  Ark. 

Nicholson 

Walter  - 

Heffernan 

Nixon 

Welch,  Calif. 

Heller 

Noland 

Werdel 

Herlong 

Norrell 

Wheeler 

Heselton 

Norton 

White,  Calif. 

Hinshaw 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Whitten 

Hobbs 

O’Hara, 'Ill. 

Whittington 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

O’Neill 

Wigglesworth 

Holifield 

O’Toole 

Williams 

Howell 

Pace 

Willis 

Huber 

Passman  '  • 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Irving 

Patman 

Winstead 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Patten 

Wolverton 

Jacobs 

Patterson 

Worley 

James 

Perkins 

Yates 

Javits 

Peterson 

NAYS— 137 

Young 

Abbitt 

Dolliver 

MeSweeney 

Andersen 

Ellsworth 

Mack,  Wash. 

H.  Carl ' 

Engel,  Mich. 

Magee 

Andresen, 

Evins 

Marshall 

August  H. 

Fellows 

Martin,  Iowa 

Aspinall 

Ford 

Mason 

Bailey 

Fugate 

Meyer 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Gillette 

Michener 

Beall 

Granger 

Miller,  Md. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Gross 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Bishop 

Hagen 

Mitchell 

Blackney 

Hall, 

Moulder 

Blatnik 

Edwin  Arthur  Murray,  Wis. 

Bolton,  Md. 

Halleck 

Nelson 

Bramblett 

Harden 

Norblad 

Breen 

Harvey 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Brehm 

Hedrick 

O’Konski 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hill 

O’Sullivan 

Burdick 

Hoeven 

Pfeiffer, 

Burton 

Holmes 

William  L. 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Hope 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Horan 

Plum  ley 

Cannon 

Hull 

Polk 

Carnahan 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Potter 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jenison 

Reed,  HI. 

Chatham 

Jenkins 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Chelf 

Jensen 

Rees 

Chiperfleld 

Kearney 

Riehlman 

Christopher 

Keating 

Sadlak 

Clevenger 

Keefe 

St.  George 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Kilburn 

Sanborn 

Crawford 

LeCompte 

Sasscer 

Crook 

LeFevre 

Scrlvner 

Cunningham 

Lemke 

Scudder 

Curtis 

Lichtenwalter 

Secrest 

Dague 

Lind 

Shafer 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Lovre 

Short 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCarthy 

Simpson,  HI. 

Denton 

McCulloch 

Simpson,  Pa. 

D’Ewart 

McGregor 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Va. 

Trimble 

Wier 

Smith,  Wis. 

Van  Zandt 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Stockman 

Velde 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Taber 

Vursell 

Withrow 

Talle 

Walsh 

Wolcott 

Taylor 

Weichel 

Woodhouse 

Tollefson 

Wickersham 

Zablocki 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 1 
Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING— 

53 

Biemiller 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Powell 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Jennings  v 

Quinn 

Bosone 

Kean 

Regan 

Boykin 

Kelley 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Keogh 

Smith,  Ohio 

Bui  winkle 

Kirwan 

Somers 

Cavalcante 

Klein 

Staggers 

Chudcff 

Lane 

Stanley 

Clemente 

Lanham 

Stefan 

Coffey 

McGuire 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Coudert 

Macy 

Vinson 

Dingell 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wadsworth 

Gilmer  . 

Merrow 

Welch,  Mo. 

Gossett 

Morgan 

Whitaker 

Hall, 

Morrison 

White,  Idaho 

Leonard  W. 

Murphy 

Wood 

Hays,  Ohio 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Woodruff 

Hebert 

Pfeifer, 

Her.ter 

Joseph  L. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kean  for,  with  Mr.  Stefan  against. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Woodruff 
against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Mansfield  against. 

Mr.  Vinson  for,  with  Mr.  Welch  of  Missouri 
against. 

Mr.  Gossett  for,  with  Mr.  Stanley  against. 

Mr.  Klein  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mi'.  Jennings  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of 
Michigan  against. 


General  pairs  until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Regan  with  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall. 

Mr.  McGuire  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Kelley  with  Mr.  Macy. 

Mr.  Whitaker  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Wood  with  Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Coudert. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Gilmer  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio. 


Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Irving,  and  Mr. 
Burke  changed  their  votes  from  “yea” 
to  “nay.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Kirwan.  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I  voted 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  I§  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual¬ 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  August  H.  Andresen  moves  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  287,  nays  89,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  63] 
YEAS— 287 


Abbltt 

Douglas 

Karst 

Abemethy 

Doyle 

Karsten 

Addonlzio 

Durham 

Kearney 

Albert 

Eberharter 

Kearns 

Allen,  Calif. 

Elliott 

Keating 

Allen,  Ill. 

Elston 

Kee 

Allen,  La. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Kennedy 

Anderson,  Calif.  Evlns 

Kerr 

Andrews 

Fallon 

Kilday 

Angell 

Feighan 

King 

Arends 

Fellows 

Kruse 

Asplnall 

Fenton 

Kunkel 

Auchlncloss 

Fernandez 

Lanham 

Bailey 

Fisher 

Larcade 

Barden 

Flood 

Latham 

Baring 

Fogarty 

LeFevre 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Forand 

Lesinskl 

Bates,  Ky. 

Ford 

Llchten  waiter 

Bates,  Mass. 

Frazier 

Lind 

Battle 

Fugate 

Llnehan 

Beall 

Fulton 

Lodge 

Beckworth 

Furcolo 

Lucas 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Gamble 

Lyle 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Garmatz 

Lynch 

Bentsen 

Gary 

McConnell 

Bland 

Gathings 

McCormack 

Boggs,  Del. 

Gavin 

McDonough 

Boggs,  La. 

Golden 

McGrath 

Bolling 

Goodwin 

McKinnon 

Bolton,  Md. 

Gordon 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Bonner 

Gore 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Bramblett 

Gorskl,  Ill. 

McSweeney 

Brehm 

Gorski,  N.  Y. 

Mack,  Ill. 

Brooks 

Graham 

Madden 

Brown,  Ga. 

Granahan 

Mahon 

Bryson 

Grant 

Mansfield 

Buchanan 

Green 

Marcantonio 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Gregory 

Marsalis 

Burke 

Gwinn 

Meyer 

Burleson 

Hale 

Miles 

Burnside 

Hall, 

Miller.  Calif. 

Burton 

Edwin  Arthur  Mills 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Halleck 

Mitchell 

Camp 

Hand 

Monroney 

Canfield 

Harden 

Morris 

Carlyle 

Hardy 

Morton 

Carroll 

Hare 

Multer 

Case,  N.  J. 

Harris 

Murdock 

Celler 

Harrison 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Chesney 

Hart 

Nelson 

Chlperfield 

Harvey 

Nicholson 

Church 

Havenner 

Nixon 

Coffey 

Hays,  Ark. 

Noland 

Cole,  Kans. 

Hedrick 

Norrell 

Colmer 

Heffernan 

Norton 

Combs 

Heller 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Cooley 

Herlong 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Cooper 

Heselton 

O'Neill 

Corbett 

Hill 

O’Toole 

Cotton 

Hlnshaw 

Pace 

Cox 

Hobbs 

Passman 

Crook 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Patman 

Crosser 

Holifleld 

Patten 

Dague 

Howell 

Patterson 

Davenport 

Huber 

Perkins 

Davis,  Ga. 

Irving 

Peterson 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Pfeiffer, 

Dawson 

Jacobs 

William  L. 

Deane 

James 

Philbin 

DeGraffenried 

Javits 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Jenkins 

Pickett 

Denton 

Johnson 

Poage 

Dollinger 

Jonas 

Potter 

Dondero 

Jones,  Ala. 

Poulson 

Donohue 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Preston 

Doughton 

Judd 

Price 

Priest 

Scott, 

Vorys 

Rabaut 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Wagner 

Rains 

Scrlvner 

Walsh 

Ramsay 

Sheppard 

Walter 

Rankin 

Sims 

Welch,  Calif. 

Redden 

Smathers 

Werdel 

Rees 

Spence 

Wheeler 

Rhodes 

Steed 

White,  Calif. 

Ribicoff 

Stigler 

Whitten 

Rich 

Sullivan 

Whittington 

Richards 

Sutton 

Wlgglesworth 

Riehlman 

Tackett 

Williams 

Rivers 

Tauriello 

Willis 

Rodino 

Taylor 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Teague 

Winstead 

Rooney 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Wolverton 

Sabath 

Thompson 

Worley 

Sadlak 

Thornberry 

Yates 

Sadowskl 

Towe 

Young 

Sasscer 

Underwood 

Zablockl 

Scott,  Hardie 

Van  Zandt 

NAYS— 89 

Andersen, 

Hagen 

Phillips,  Calif. 

H.  Carl 

Hoeven 

Polk 

Andresen, 

Holmes 

Reed,  Ill. 

August  H. 

Hope 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Horan 

St.  George 

Bishop 

Hull 

Sanborn 

Blackney 

Jackson,  Wash. 

Scudder 

Blatnik 

Jenison 

Secrest 

Breen 

Jensen 

Shafer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Keefe 

Short 

Burdick 

Kllburn 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

LeCompte 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Lemke 

Smith,  Kans. 

Carnahan 

Lovre 

Smith,  Va. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Wis. 

Chelf 

McCulloch 

Stockman 

Christopher 

McGregor 

Taber 

Clevenger 

Mack,  Wash. 

Talle 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Magee 

Tollefson 

Crawford 

Marshall 

Trimble 

Cunningham 

Martin,  Iowa 

Vursell 

Curtis 

Mason 

Weichel 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Michener 

Wickersham 

Davis,  Wis. 

Miller,  Md. 

Wler 

D’Ewart 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dolliver 

Moulder 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Ellsworth 

Murray,  Wls. 

Withrow 

Engel,  Mich. 

Norblad 

Wolcott 

Gillette 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

Woodhouse 

Granger 

O’Konskl 

Gross 

O’Sullivan 

NOT  VOTING— 

-57 

Biemlller 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Powell 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Jennings 

Quinn 

Bosone 

Jones,  Mo. 

Regan 

Boykin 

Kean 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Kelley 

Sikes 

Bulwinkle 

Keogh 

Smith,  Ohio 

Cavalcante 

Kirwan 

Somers 

Chatham 

Klein 

Staggers 

Chudoff 

Lane 

Stanley 

Clemente 

McGuire 

Stefan 

Coudert 

Macy 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dingell 

Martin,  Mass. 

Velde 

Eaton 

Merrow 

Vinson 

Gilmer 

Morgan 

Wadsworth 

Gossett 

Morrison 

Welch,  Mo. 

Hall, 

Murphy 

Whitaker 

Leonard  W. 

O'Brien,  Mich. 

White,  Idaho 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pfeifer, 

Wood 

Hubert 

Joseph  L. 

Woodruff 

Herter 

Plumley 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Vinson  for,  with  Mr.  Chatham  against. 

Mr.  Gossett  for,  with  Mr.  Stanley  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Regan  for,  with  Mr.  Welch  of  Missouri 
against. 

Mr.  Herter  for,  with  Mr.  Velde  against. 

Mr.  Kean  for,  with  Mr.  Woodruff  against. 

Mr.  Jennings  for,  with  Mr.  Stefan  against. 

Mr.  Coudert  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Mich¬ 
igan  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for,  with  Mr.  Macy  against. 

Additional  general  pairs: 

Mrs.  Bosone  with  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kelley  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


Mr.  Wood  with  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall. 
Mr.  Whitaker  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Gilmer  with  Mr.  Plumley. 

Mr.  McGuire  with  Mr.  Eaton. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
spoke  on  the  bill  be  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  that 
all  other  Members  be  given  five  legisla¬ 
tive  days  in  which  to  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  AND  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing^  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  tell  us  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

On  Monday  the  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  called,  Then  the  following  bills  will 
be  called  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules:  H.  R.  3856,  which  provides  for  a 
Commissidb  on  Renovation  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Maasion ;  H.  R.  3830,  extension  of 
the  aid  to  (Afina  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  abfcut  an  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  in  connection  with  that  sus¬ 
pension.  Would  the  gentleman  tell  us 
about  that  so  $iat  it  may  be  clarified  in 
the  minds  of  the  Members? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to.  On  pag&2  of  the  bill,  lines  3  and 
4,  there  is  the  following  language:  “With¬ 
out  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  act.” 

The  motion  to  suspend  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  amendment  striking  out 
those  words. 

Then  continuing  on  Monday  there  will 
be  H.  R.  165,  the  American  River  Basin 
Development. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called,  and  thereafteis  I  am  bracket¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  theVweek  together, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday;  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  bill;  State,  Justioe  and  Com¬ 
merce  appropriation  bill;  ECA;  and  in¬ 
dependent  offices  appropriation  bill. 

Any  further  program  w^l  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  Will  yield, 
what  date  was  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  set  for? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  independ¬ 
ent  offices  appropriation  bill  is  scheduled 
after  ECA. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  A\  the 
end  of  this  coming  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  I  have,  in 
mind  of  course,  the  statement  I  madQ  a 
few  days  ago  about  the  10-day  recess,  at 
which  time  I  said  the  chances  were  93 
out  of  100  that  we  would  be  able  to  takfe 
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such  a  recess.  I  still  adhere  to  that 
statement  I  made  a  few  days  ago.  I 
realize  it  is  a  heavy  schedule  but,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
leadership  on  the  Republican  side  and  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  to  meet  ear¬ 
lier  some  days  during  next  week. 

The  following  week  we  will  take  up  the 
Army  appropriation  bill  and  other  legis¬ 
lation  which  I  cannot  state  now.  When 
that  is  done,  we  will  have  passed  every 
supply  bill  except*  the  legislative  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  which  I  think  is  a  most 
remarkable  record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
called  out  of  the  Chamber  while  the 
final  vote  was  being  taken  on  thXoleo 
bill.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  “nay.” 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  EVINS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  also  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  remarks  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings] 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  RABAUT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  by  the 
American  Parents  Committee  on  the 
pressing  needs  of  American  children. 

Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  three  letters  passing 
between  himself  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  the  subject  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Memorial. 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  on  the 
two  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
oldest  settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  Cahokia,  Ill. 

Mr.  POULSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  th§ 
Record  and  include  a  news  article. 

Mr.  JENSEN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in'  the 
Record  and  include  the  language  of  his 
bill  H.  R.  2368.  / 

Mr.  JOHNSON  asked  and  y$as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record.  / 

Mr.  SCUDDER  asked  $nd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hia  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an,4ditorial  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  San  Rafael  Independent,  of 
San  Rafael,  Calif.  / 

LEAVE  pF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  graffted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  K£an  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WolvertonJ,  for  3  days  on  account  of 
death  in  family. 

To  Mrs.  Bosone  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Granger),  for  April  1,  1949,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

JFo  Mr.  Lane  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  illness. 


To  Mr.  McGuire  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wagner),  for  April  1,  1949  on  account  of 
official  business. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mrs.  NORTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there¬ 
upon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  2101.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C„  and  transfer  its  functions  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  authorize 
the*  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  dis¬ 
aster  loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord¬ 
ingly  (at  5  o’clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  until  Monday,  April  4,  1949,  at 
12  o’clock  noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  tffie 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

485VA  communication  from  the  President 
of  the^JJnited  States,  transmitting/a  revi¬ 
sion  of^re  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1950 
involvingV  decrease  of  $3,257,000  fn  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  appropriation  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  tcflthe  budget  for  said  fiscal  year 
(H.  Doc.  No.  15l\;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  and  iei'dered  ,-to  be  printed. 

486.  A  letter  froiKthe, Chairman,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Organizational  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  .raansmitting  its  report 
on  Federal  business  enterprises  and,  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  task-force  reports  on  revolving 
funds,  as  append)*  J;  on  water  resources  proj¬ 
ects,  as  apperdix  K;  and  oh.  lending  agen¬ 
cies,  as  appendix  R  (H.  Doc\ No.  152);  to 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  ic  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments  and  ordered  t(A£e  printed 
with  illustrations. 

487.  ffletter  from  the  Chairman,  Otommis- 
sion  off  Organization  of  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  transmitting  to  thevlon- 
greas  a  study  prepared  for  the  Commission’s 
consideration  on  certain  aspects  of  revolvi* 

mds  and  business  enterprises  of  the  Gov5 
rernment  other  than  lending  agencies;  to’ 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  transmitting  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  study  prepared  for  the  Commission’s 
consideration  on  certain  aspects  of  power. 
Irrigation,  and  flood-control  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments. 

489.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  transmitting  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  study  prepared  for  the  Commission’s 
consideration  of  activities  and  organization 
of  lending  agencies  of  the  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments.  > 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  transmitting  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  typescript,  the  following  staff  re¬ 
ports  which  were  prepared  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  consideration  by  the  task  force  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Commission’s  report  on 
Federal  business  enterprises:  (1)  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  predecessor  agen¬ 
cies;  (2)  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  its  constituent-  agencies;  (3)  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  auxiliary  Government 
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lending  agencies;  (4)  Farm  Credit  Adminis 
tration  and  its  supervised  agencies;  (5)  ffe 
construction  Finance  Corporation  and  ^ub 
sidiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

491.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrqffer  Gen 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  audit  of  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  for  tfffe  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1947  (H.  Di 
the  Committee  on  Expendj 
ecutive  Departments  a: 
printed. 

492.  A  letter  from  tl5e  Chairman  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  report  wiUs  respect  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  progranyfor  the  disposal  to  private 
Industry  of  the  flfovernment -owned  rubber- 
producing  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servic 

493.  A  letlffr  from  the  president,  Board  of 
Commissioffers  of  the  District  of  Colunibia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
providejfor  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy 
Disbursing  Officer  and  assistant  disbursing 
officers  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
othSr  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

494.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
.^transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  recommending  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  proposed  draft  of  legislation, 
entitled  “A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  author¬ 
ize  the  construction  of  experimental  sub¬ 
marines,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved 
May  16,  1947”;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

495.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Geological  Survey,  representative  of 
United  States  Pecos  River  compact  negotia¬ 
tions,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  compact  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  States  of  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  to  determine  the  rights  and  ob¬ 
ligations  of  those  States  respecting  uses  and 
deliveries  of  the  waters  of  the  Pecos  River; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  REDDEN :  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  225.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Legislature 
of  Alaska  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  certain 
laws  of  Alaska  imposing  taxes  for  carrying  on 
business  and  trade,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  371).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
pn  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ir.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H>R.  1407.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
StaW;  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa 
IndianVof  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  without 
amendmWt  (Rept.  No.  372).  Referred  to  the 
CommitteVof  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Uniol 

Mr.  MORRj$:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  1892.  A Taill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ip  issue  a  patent  in  fee  to 
certain  Indian  lantis  in  Lake  County,  Mont.; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  373).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Umpn. 

Mi-.  REDDEN :  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  2387.  A  bill  authoring  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  to  fix  certain  feesVnd  charges  with 
respect  to  elections;  with  fear  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  374).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  2876.  A  bill  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
375).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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AN  ACT 

To  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  section  2301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating 

4  to  the  tax  on  oleomargarine)  is  repealed. 

5  Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  27  of  the 

6  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  occupational  tax  on 

7  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine) 

8  is  repealed:  Provided,  That  such  repeal  shall  not  be  con- 

9  strued  to  entitle  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  retailer 

10  to  a  refund  of  any  occupational  tax  heretofore  paid. 

11  Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
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the  sale,  or  the  serving  in  public  eating  places,  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  colored  margarine  without  clear  identification 
as  such  or  which  is  otherwise  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  depresses  the  market  in  interstate  commerce  for 
butter  and  for  oleomargarine  or  margarine  clearly  identified 
and  neither  adulterated  nor  misbranded,  and  constitutes  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  in  such  articles.  Such  burden 
exists,  irrespective  of  whether  such  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  originates  from  an  interstate  source  or  from  the  State 
in  which  it  is  sold. 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.  S.  C.  331),  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

“  (m)  The  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  in  violation  of  section  407  (b).” 

(c)  Chapter  IV  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (21  IT.  S.  C. 
341  and  the  following) ,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“colored  oleomargarine 

“Sec.  407.  (a)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine  which  is  sold  in  the  same  State  or  Territory  in  which 
it  is  produced  shall  be  subject  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
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the  same  extent  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  if  it  had 
been  introduced  in  interstate  commerce. 

“(b)  No  person  shall  possess  in  a  form  ready  for  serv¬ 
ing  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place  unless  (1)  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  is  served  is  displayed  prominently  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  such  place  and  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  likelv 
to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  ordinary  individual  bciny 
served  in  such  eating  place  or  is  printed  or  is  otherwise  set 
forth  on  the  menu  in  type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  that 
normally  used  to  designate  the  serving  of  other  food  items; 
and  no  person  shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  at  a  public  eating  place,  whether  or  not  any 
charge  is  made  therefor,  unless  each  separate  serving  bears 
or  is  accompanied  by  labeling  identifying  it  as  oleomarga¬ 
rine  or  margarine,  or  (2)  such  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  is  molded  and  shaped  in  such  manner 
so  as  to  have  three  sides  (exclusive  of  the  ends)  and  no 
person  shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
at  a  public  eating  place,  whether  or  not  a  charge  is  made 
therefor,  unless  each  separate  serving  thereof  is  triangular  in 
shape. 

“(c)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  when 
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served  with  meals  at  a  public  eating  place  shall  at  the  time 
of  such  service  be  exempt  from  the  labeling  requirements 
of  section  403  (except  (a)  and  403  (f)  )  if  it  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

“(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and  six- 
tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collectively, 
but  with  an  excess  of  yellow  over  red,  measured  in  terms  of 
Lovibond  tintometer  scale  or  its  equivalent.” 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  or  other  funds  (including  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950)  for  the  use 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  functions  under  the  Oleomargarine 
Tax  Act  (26  U.  S.  O.  2300  subchapter  A) ,  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  determine,  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  (Food  and  Drug 
Administration)  for  use  in  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  not  abrogate  or  nullify  any 
statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now  in  effect  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after 


5 


1  its  enactment  except  that  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  become 

2  effective  thirty  days  after  its  enactment  or  July  1,  1949, 

3  whichever  date  is  earlier. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  1,  1949. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  4  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Wiley  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gillette,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr. 
Withers,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Danger,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Gurney,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Ecton,  Mr. 
Jenner,  Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Capehart, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Donnell,  Mr.  Elanders,  and  Mr.  Ferguson)  to 
the  bill  (H.  B.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal 
certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  viz:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

1  definitions 

2  Section  1.  (a)  The  term  “oleomargarine”  as  used 

3  in  this  Act  includes — 
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( 1 )  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds 
known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine; 

(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which 
have  a  consistency  similar  to  that  of  butter  and  which 
contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if 
(A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or  (B) 
commonly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in  place 
of  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (0)  churned,  emulsi¬ 
fied,  or  mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
water,  or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in  excess 
of  1  per  centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable  for 
common  use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  “yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine”  is  oleomargarine,  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and 
six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collectively, 
measured  in  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  read 
under  conditions  substantially  similar  to  those  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  the  equivalent  of 
such  measurement. 

(c)  The  term  “commerce”  as  used  in  this  Act,  means 
trade,  traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any  State 
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or  other  Territory  or  between  any  foreign  country  and  any 

i 

State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  but  through  any  other  State  or  any  Terri- 

'fc' 

tory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 

a 

PKOHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  2.  The  manufacture,  transportation,  handling,  pos- 
session,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in 
commerce,  or  after  shipment  in  commerce  as  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine,  or  in  connection  with  the  production  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  for  shipment  in  commerce,  is  hereby  declared 
unlawful:  Provided,  however,  That  yellow  oleomargarine 
manufactured  or  colored  within  the  borders  of  a  State  or 

t>.L 

Territory  in  which  it  is  to  be  consumed  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  but  shall  he  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  such  State  or  Territory.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way 
the  applicability  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and  enforce 
this  Act  and  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  policies.  The  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
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including  the  provisions  relating  to  injunctions  and  seizure, 
shall  he  available  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  in  connection  therewith,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof  who  directs  or  knowingly  permits  such 
violations,  or  who  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  he  subject  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  persons  who  violate  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

repeal 

Sec.  6.  The  following  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  colored  and  uncolored  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  to  special  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine,  and  to  packaging,  re¬ 
porting,  and  other  regulations  of  oleomargarine)  are  hereby 


5 


1  repealed:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305, 

2  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201 

3  (26  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305, 

4  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201). 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2023 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  11, 1949 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  the 
bill  (H.  E.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  cer¬ 
tain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  “of”  insert  “the  fore- 

2  going  provisions  of”. 

3  On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  the  word  “This”  and 

4  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  “The  foregoing  provisions 

5  of  this”. 

6  On  page  5,  after  line  3,  add  the  following  new  sections: 

7  “Sec.  7.  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 

8  month  which  begins  more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of 

9  enactment  of  this  Act — 

10  “(a)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (a)  of  the 

11  Internal  Eevenue  Code  (tax  on  admissions)  ; 
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“(b)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (b)  of  such 
code  (tax  on  permanent  lease  or  use  of  boxes  or  seats)  ; 

“(c)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (c)  of  such 
code  (tax  on  sales  of  tickets  outside  box  office)  ; 

“(d)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (e)  of  such 
code  (tax  on  cabarets,  roof  gardens,  etc.)  ; 

“(e)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1710  (a)  (1)  of 
such  code  (tax  on  dues  or  membership  fees)  ; 

“(f)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1710  (a)  (2)  of 
such  code  (tax  on  initiation  fees)  ; 

“(g)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2400  of  such  code 
(tax  on  jewelry)  ; 

“  (h)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2401  of  such  code 
(tax  on  furs)  ; 

“  (i)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2402  of  such  code 
(tax  on  toilet  preparations)  ; 

“(j)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3406  (a)  (10) 
of  such  code  (tax  on  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes)  ; 

“  (k)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3465  (a)  of  such 
code  (taxes'  on  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  and  cable 
facilities)  ;  and 

“  (1)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3469  of  such  code 
(taxes  on  transportation  of  persons,  and  on  seating  or 

sleeping  accommodations  in  connection  with  such 

/ 

transportation)  ; 
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shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the  war  tax  rates 
specified  in  section  1650  of  such  code. 

“Sec.  8.  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  section  1651  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage,  purses,  handbags, 
toilet  cases,  etc.)  is  hereby  repealed. 

“Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  section  1657  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on 
electric  light  bulbs)  and  of  section  1658  of  such  code  (re¬ 
lating  to  the  application  of  the  effective  date  of  rate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  telephone,  telegraph,  etc.,  services), 
the  term  ‘rate  reduction  date’  means  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  ten  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  10.  Section  302  (h)  (2)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1943,  as  amended  (period  applicable  to  increase  of  tax  with 
respect  to  howling  alleys,  billiard  and  pool  tables) ,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  \  and  continuing 
through  June  30,  1949’.” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2023 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  18  (legislative  day,  April  11),  1949 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  bill  (H.  B. 
2023 )  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  following  new  section: 

1  “Sec.  .  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 

2  first  month  which  begins  more  than  ten  days  after  the  date 

3  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  2402  (a)  of  the  Internal 

4  Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 

5  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
0  ‘except  when  sold  to  any  person  operating  a  barber  shop, 
7  beauty  parlor,  or  similar  establishment  for  use  in  the  opera- 
3  tion  thereof.’ 

9  “Effective  the  same  date,  section  2402  (b)  of  the 
4b  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended,  is  repealed.” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2023 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  18  (legislative  clay,  April  11),  1949 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  bill  (II.  B. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  At  the 
appropriate  place,  add  the  following  new  section : 

1  “Sec.  .  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 

2  which  begins  more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  enaet- 

3  ment  of  this  Act,  section  3406  (a)  (4)  of  the  Internal 

4  Kevenue  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “'(4)  Photographic  apparatus. — Cameras  (ex- 

6  cept  X-ray  cameras,  and  cameras  weighing  more  than 

I  four  pounds  exclusive  of  lens  and  accessories),  still 

8  camera  lenses  having  a  focal  length  of  one  hundred  and 

9  twenty  millimeters  or  less,  motion  picture  camera  lenses 
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having  a  focal  length  of  thirty  millimeters  or  less,  and 
unexposed  photographic  film  in  rolls  (except  (1)  film 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more  in  length,  (2)  film 
twenty-five  feet  or  more  in  length  of  thirty  millimeters 
or  more  in  width,  and  (3)  X-ray  film) ,  10  per  centum. 
Any  person  who  purchases  unexposed  photographic  film 
that  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  resells  such  unexposed  film  in  dimensions  subject 
to  such  provisions  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  be  considered  the  manufacturer  of  the  film  so 
resold.’  ” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2023 


BT  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


April  18  (legislative  day,  April  11),  1949 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At 
the  appropriate  place,  add  the  following  new  section: 

1  “Secj.  .  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 

2  first  month  which  begins  more  than  ten  days  after  the  date 

3  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  subchapter  A  of  chapter  10  of 

4  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (tax  on  admissions  and  dues) 

5  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  to 

6  read  as  follows: 

7  « ‘SEC.  1705.  EXEMPTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

8  “‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  541  (b) 

9  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941  (terminating  certain  exemp- 
10  tions  from  admission  tax)  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
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1  no  tax  shall  be  levied  under  this  subchapter  in  respect  of 

2  any  admissions  to  agricultural  fairs  if  no  part  of  the  net 

3  earnings  thereof  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  stockholders  or. 

4  members  of  the  association  conducting  the  same,  and  if  the 

5  proceeds  therefrom  are  used  exclusively  for  the  improve- 

6  ment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  such  agricultural  fairs 

7  or  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  promotion  in  the  in- 

8  terests  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  domestic  science,  the 

9  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  4-H  Club  activities,’  ” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2023 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  27  (legislative  day,  April  11),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Mundt  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  “of”  insert  “the 

2  foregoing  provisions  of”. 

3  On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  the  word  “this”  and  insert 

4  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “The  foregoing  provisions  of 

5  this”. 

6  On  page  5,  after  line  3,  add  the  following  new  sections: 

7  “Sec.  7.  That  effective  with  respect  to  the  period  after 

8  June  30,  1949— 

3  “(a)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (a)  of  the 

10  Internal  Revenue  Code  (tax  on  admissions)  ; 

4-27-49 - A 
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“  (b)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (b)  of  such 
code  (tax  on  permanent  use  or  lease  of  boxes  or  seats)  ; 

“(c)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (c)  of  such 
code  (tax  on  sales  of  tickets  outside  box  office)  ; 

“(d)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (e)  of  such 
code  (tax  on  cabarets,  roof  gardens,  etc.)  ; 

“(e)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1710  (a)  (1)  of 
such  code  (tax  on  dues  or  membership  fees)  ; 

“(f)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1710  (a)  (2) 

of  such  code  (tax  on  initiation  fees)  ; 

“(g)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2400  of  such  code 
(tax  on  jewelry)  ; 

“(h)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2401  of  such  code 
(tax  on  furs)  ; 

“  (i)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2402  of  such  code 
(tax  on  toilet  preparations)  ; 

“  (j)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3268  of  such  code 
(tax  on  bowling  alleys,  billiard  and  pool  tables)  ; 

“(k)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3406  (a)  (10) 
of  such  code  (tax  on  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes)  ; 

“(1)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3465  (a)  of 
such  code  (taxes  on  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  and 
cable  facilities)  ;  and 

“  (m)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3469  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  transportation  of  persons,  and  on  seat- 
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ing  or  sleeping  accommodations  in  connection  with  such 
transportation)  ; 

shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the  war  tax  rates 
specified  in  section  1650  of  such  code.” 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  section  1657  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on  electric 
light  bulbs)  and  of  section  1658  of  such  code  (relating  to 
the  application  of  the  effective  date  of  rate  reduction  in 
the  case  of  telephone,  telegraph,  etc.,  services),  the  term 
“rate  reduction  date”  means  the  1st  day  of  Jnly  1949. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  period  after  June 
30,  1949,  section  1651  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage,  purses,  handbags,  toilet 
cases,  etc.)  is  herelty  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2400  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  jewelry,  etc.)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  tax  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  articles  sold  at  retail  for 
less  than  $25.” 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 

» 

section  shall  apply  only  to  articles  sold  on  or  after  July  1, 
1949. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  3406  (a)  (4)  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  (manufacturers’  excise  tax  on  photographic 
apparatus)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “25  per  cen- 
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1  turn”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “10  per  centum”,  and  by 

2  striking  out  “15  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

3  “10  per ‘centum”. 

4  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 

5  section  shall  apply  only  to  articles  sold  on  or  after  July  1, 

6  1949. 
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81st  Congress  ) 
1st  Session  ) 


Calendar  No.  288 

j  Report 
|  No.  309 


REPEALING  THE  TAXES  ON  OLEOMARGARINE 


April  28  (legislative  day,  April  11),  1949. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  George,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  2023] 


The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND  OF  REGULATION  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 
THROUGH  THE  TAXING  POWER 

The  act  of  August  2,  1886  (24  Stat.  209),  defined  “butter”  and 
“oleomargarine”  and  imposed  the  following  taxes  on  oleomargarine: 
Manufacturers,  $600;  wholesalers,  $480;  retailers,  $48;  domestic 
oleomargarine,  2  cents  per  pound;  and  imported  oleomargarine,  15 
cents  per  pound.  This  tax  statute  contained  packaging  and  labeling 
provisions  and,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  unstamped 
oleomargarine,  it  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of  oleomargarine  which 
was  adjudged  to  be  deleterious  to  the  public  health. 

It  was  clear  from  its  inception  that  this  exercise  of  the  taxing  power 
was  primarily  designed  to  achieve  certain  regulatory  effects  in  the 
field  of  competition  between  oleomargarine  and  butter.  In  opening 
the  Senate  debate  on  this  1886  act,  Senator  Miller  said: 

I  resort  to  no  subterfuges  in  this  case,  Mr.  President.  My  object  in  bringing 
forward  this  bill  and  supporting  it  is,  not  to  secure  a  large  increase  to  the  revenue 
of  our  Government;  but  I  have  sought  to  invoke  the  taxing  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  order  that  under  it  the  Government  might  take  absolute  control  of  this 
manufacture,  might  properly  regulate  it,  and  so  regulate  and  control  it  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  legitimate  way  and  that  the  product  should  be  sold  to 
the  consumer  in  all  cases  for  what  it  is,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  the  friends 
of  this  measure  have  invoked  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government  (Congressional 
Record,  July  17,  1886,  p.  7073). 
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The  present  difference  in  tax  treatment  between  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  other  oleomargarine  was  inserted  in  the  law  by  the 
act  of  May  9,  1902  (32  Stat.  193).  The  purpose  of  this  differential 
tax  treatment  was  to  regulate  further  the  competition  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  butter.  This  act  imposed  a  10-cents-per-pound  tax  on 
oleomargarine  artificially  colored  to  look  like  butter. 

By  the  act  of  March  4,  1931  (46  Stat.  1549),  the  10-cent  tax  was 
made  to  apply  to  all  oleomargarine  which  met  a  statutory  definition 
of  “yellow,”  whether  or  not  colored  artificially. 

REVENUES 

Total  collections  under  all  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  have  been  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  years  1949  and  1950  at  $16,000,000  for  each  year.  Actual 
collections  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1949  amount  to 
$13,401,608.  The  following  table  gives  a  break-down  of  the  various 
internal-revenue  taxes  on  oleomargarine  for  the  fiscal  years  1947 
and  1948: 

Internal-revenue  taxes  on  oleomargarine 


Rates,  present  law 

Collections  (thousands 
of  dollars)  (actual), 
fiscal  years — 

1947 

1948 

Excise  taxes: 

10  cents  per  pound . .  _ 

2, 132 
1,441 

5,290 

2,066 

3,573 

7,356 

Special  taxes: 

$600  per  year . . 

34 

74 

364 

224 
1, 604 

23 

132 

424 

411 
1, 460 

Wholesale  dealers: 

Colored  oleomargarine _ _ _ 

$480  per  vear . . . 

Uncolored  oleomargarine _ 

$200  per  year . . 

Retail  dealers: 

$48  per  year _ 

Total  special  taxes . . . 

2, 301 

2, 450 

Total  oleomargarine  taxes _ _ 

5,874 

9,806 

POWERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  TO  REGULATE  COMPE¬ 
TITION  BETWEEN  OLEOMARGARINE  AND  BUTTER 

Competition  between  yellow  oleomargarine  and  butter  in  interstate 
commerce  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices.  Section  5  (a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (title  15,  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  45  (a))  states: 

Unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce,  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce,  are  hereby  declared  unlawful. 

Misrepresentation  of  oleomargarine  as  butter  is  prohibited  by  this 
section,  and  in  the  past  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  proceeded 
against  labeling  and  advertising  practices  which  were  deceptive  in 
confusing  oleomargarine  with  butter. 
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PROTECTION  AGAINST  ADULTERATION  AND  MISBRANDING  OF  OLEO¬ 
MARGARINE  THROUGH  THE  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  its  present  form 
prohibits  the  introduction  of  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  food  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  proffered  delivery  or  receipt  in  interstate 
i  commerce  of  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  food. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  presented  to  your  committee  on  this 
bill  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  standards 
provided  by  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Public  Law  717, 
75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  June  23,  1939;  U.  S.  C.,  title  21,  sec.  301  et  seq.) 
are  adequate  to  protect  against  adulterated  oleomargarine  in  interstate 
commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  misbranding  of  food  the  act  prohibits,  in 
|  section  301  (k) — 

]  the  alteration,  mutilation,  destruction,  obliteration,  or  removal  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  labeling  of,  or  the  doing  of  any  other  act  with  respect  to,  a  food, 
drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  if  such  act  is  done  while  such  article  is  held  for  sale 
after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  and  results  in  such  article  being  misbranded 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held,  in  U.  S.  v.  Sullivan,  (332 
U.  S.  689),  with  reference  to  section  301  (k)  that — 

*  *  *  the  language  used  by  Congress  broadly  and  unqualifiedly  prohibits 

misbranding  articles  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate  commerce,  without 
regard  to  how  long  after  the  shipment  the  misbranding  occurred,  how  many 
intrastate  sales  had  intervened,  or  who  had  received  the  articles  at  the  end  of 
the  interstate  shipment  (332  U.  S.  689,  696). 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  who  is  charged  with  its  administra¬ 
tion,  has  assumed  jurisdiction  over  oleomargarine  moving  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  The  Administrator  has  established  a  standard  of 
identity  for  oleomargarine  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  section 
401  of  the  act,  and  oleomargarine  in  interstate  commerce  is  regulated 
in  accordance  with  this  standard  of  identity. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  House  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  repeals  the  internal -re  venue  taxes  on 
oleomargarine  and  permits  the  oleomargarine  interests  to  sell  their 
product  in  harmless  colors  of  their  own  choice  in  free  competition 
with  butter  unhindered  by  the  burden  of  discriminatory  Federal 
taxation.  However,  the  bill  eliminates  any  possibility  that  the 
consumer  of  table  spreads  will  not  know  what  he  is  getting.  The 
competition  between  the  two  principal  table  spreads  for  consumer 
preference  is  to  be  free  of  confusion  as  to  identity.  At  the  present 
time  oleomargarine  which  has  moved  in  interstate  commerce  is 
required  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  labeling.  There  is  little  danger 
that  the  consumer  of  interstate  oleomargarine  will  be  confused  as  to 
the  product  he  obtains.  There  remain  however  two  principal  levels 
at  which  confusion  of  identity  may  occur:  One  is  at  the  restaurant 
level  where  the  applicability  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  is  uncertain,  and  the  other  exists  with  respect  to  oleomargarine 
produced  and  sold  in  the  same  State.  The  House  bill  (H.  R.  2023) 
brings  the  regulation  of  colored  oleomargarine  squarely  within  the 
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Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  irrespective  of  the  source 
of  the  oleomargarine,  and  specifically  regulates  the  restaurant  trans¬ 
action  of  serving  colored  oleomargarine.  Thus,  intrastate  colored 
oleomargarine  would  be  held  to  the  same  standards  respecting  purity 
and  labeling  as  colored  oleomargarine  which  is  shipped  in  interstate 
channels. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  importance  than  the  elimination  of  the 
possibility  for  confusion  of  identity  between  colored  oleomargarine 
and  butter,  the  bill  makes  possible  the  effective  regulation  of  colored 
oleomargarine  and  butter  moving  in  interstate  channels. 

Oleomargarine  is  not  dependent  upon  local  supply  of  raw  materials 
as  is  butter,  which  depends  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream,  and  it  would  be  entirely  feasible  and  practicable  to  establish 
manufactories  in  each  of  the  several  States  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the 
Federal  law.  It  is  clear  that  close  regulation  of  colored  oleomargarine 
from  interstate  producers,  while  oleomargarine  of  local  production  is 
left  free  of  control,  would  in  practical  effect  give  local  producers  a 
great  competitive  advantage.  The  substitute  for  butter  or  sale  as 
butter  of  colored  oleomargarine  not  clearly  identified  as  such,  or  which 
is  otherwise  adulterated  or  misbranded,  would  not  only  depress  the 
interstate  market  in  butter  but  would  also  bring  colored  oleomargarine 
which  fully  complies  with  Federal  regulation  into  disrepute  and  depress 
the  interstate  market  for  it. 

Without  regulation  of  colored  oleomargarine  from  all  sources  there  j 
cannot  be  effective  regulation  of  that  part  of  the  colored  oleomargarine  ; 
which  comes  from  out-of-State  sources.  As  a  matter  of  enforcement 
it  would  be  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  prove  that  colored 
oleomargarine  substituted  or  sold  for  butter  had  been  previously  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  regulation  of  the  whole  is  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  effective  regulation  of  that  part  which  originates  from 
outside  the  State  of  consumption. 

The  regulation  by  Congress  under  the  commerce  power  of  purely 
intrastate  transactions  is  constitutionally  permissible  if  such  regula¬ 
tion  is  reasonably  necessary  to  protect  interstate  commerce  and  to 
make  its  regulation  effective. 

Following  the  Shreveport  Rate  cases  (234  U.  S.  342),  in  which  it  was 
held  that  railroad  rates  of  an  admittedly  intrastate  character  and  fixed 
by  authority  of  the  State  might  still  be  revised  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  because  of  the  economic  effects  which  they  had  upon  interstate 
commerce,  the  Supreme  Court  has  frequently  sustained  Federal  regu¬ 
lations  under  the  commerce  power  when  applied  to  intrastate  trans-  , 
actions  ( Muljord  v.  Smith,  307  U.  S.  38;  United  States  v.  Darby,  312 
U.  S.  100;  Currin  v.  Wallace,  306  U.  S.  1 ;  United  States  v.  Wrightwood 
Dairy  Co.,  315  U.  S.  110;  Wickard  v.  Filburn,  317  U.  S.  102). 

In  United  States  v.  Wrightwood  Dairy  Co.,  supra  (1942),  the  issue 
was  raised  as  to  whether  a  Chicago  milk  dealer  who  purchased  milk 
within  the  State  and  sold  it  locally  could  be  properly  subjected  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  minimum  prices.  The  Court  in  upholding 
this  exertion  of  the  Federal  power  states: 

*  *  *  the  national  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  milk  moving  interstate  into 

the  Chicago,  Ill.,  marketing  area,  extends  to  such  control  over  intrastate  transac¬ 
tions  as  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  make  the  regulation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  effective;  and  that  it  includes  authority  to  make  like  regulations  for 
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the  marketing  of  intrastate  milk  whose  sale  and  competition  with  interstate  milk 
affects  its  price  structure  so  as  in  turn  to  affect  adversely  the  congressional  regula¬ 
tion  (p.  121). 

In  defining  the  scope  of  the  commerce  power  the  Court  had  this 
to  say: 

The  commerce  power  is  not  confined  in  its  exercise  to  the  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  States.  It  extends  to  those  activities  intrastate  which  so  affect  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  it,  as  to  make 
regulation  of  them  appropriate  means  to  the  attainment  of  a  legitimate  end,  the 
effective  execution  of  the  granted  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  (p.  119). 

TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL  WITH  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  repeals  section  2301  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  sets  the  rate  of  tax  on  oleomargarine 
at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  and  at  10  cents  per  pound  if  yellow  in 
color,  declares  by  whom  and  how  the  tax  shall  be  paid,  and  the  manner 
of  assessment. 

Section  2  repeals  the  occupational  taxes  on  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  and  provides  that  such  repeal  shall 
not  entitle  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  retailer  to  a  refund  of  any 
occupational  tax  heretofore  paid. 

The  committee  makes  no  amendments  to  the  first  two  sections  of 
the  bill. 

Section  3  (a)  comprises  a  declaration  and  finding  that  the  sale,  or 
the  serving  in  public  eating  places,  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  without  clear  identification  as  such,  or  which  is  otherwise 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  burdens  interstate  commerce  by  depressing 
the  market  for  butter  and  for  oleomargarine  or  margarine  which  is 
clearly  identified  and  which  is  neither  adulterated  nor  misbranded. 
This  burden  exists  irrespective  of  whether  such  oleomargarine  origi¬ 
nates  from  an  interstate  source  or  from  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
it  is  sold.  The  committee  makes  no  amendment  to  the  declaration 
and  finding  contained  in  this  subsection. 

Section  3  (b)  amends  section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  thereto  which  prohibits  the 
serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of 
the  new  section  407  (b)  of  such  act.  Section  407  (b)  regulates  not  only 
the  public  eating  place  transaction  of  serving  colored  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine  but  also  places  certain  requirements  upon  public 
eating  places  which  possess  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
in  a  form  ready  for  serving.  A  violation  therefore  can  occur  without 
an  actual  serving  if  the  public  eating  place  has  in  its  possession 
colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  a  form  ready  for  serving 
without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  407  (b).  The  committee 
amendment  to  section  3  (b)  clarifies  this  point  and  brings  the  amend¬ 
ment  made  in  section  3  (b)  in  line  with  the  new  section  407  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Paragraph  (m)  of  section 
301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  without  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

(m)  The  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation 
of  section  407  (b). 
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With  the  committee  amendment,  which  is  italicized,  it  will  read: 

(m)  The  serving  or  the  possessing  in  a  form  ready  for  serving  of  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of  section  407  (b). 

Section  3  (c)  amends  chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  (sec.  407).  Subsection 
(a)  of  section  407  subjects  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
which  is  sold  in  the  same  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  produced 
to  the  same  controls  under  the  act  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  in 
interstate  commerce.  Thus,  intrastate  oleomargarine  or  margarine, 
if  it  is  colored  as  defined  in  407  (d),  will  be  held  to  the  same  standards 
respecting  labeling  and  purity  as  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  which  is  shipped  in  interstate  channels.  The  committee 
makes  no  amendments  to  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  407  specifically  regulates  the  use  of  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  by  public  eating  places.  Sub¬ 
section  (b),  as  it  passed  the  House,  appears  to  require  persons  who 
possess  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  a  form  ready 
for  serving  at  public  eating  places  to  (1)  post  a  notice  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  margarine  is  served  in  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  place  in 
the  establishment,  or  (2)  to  place  such  a  notice  on  the  menu  in  type 
or  lettering  not  smaller  than  that  normally  used  to  designate  other 
food  items,  or  (3)  to  keep  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  only  in  a 
form  which  is  molded  and  shaped  so  as  to  have  three  sides  (exclusive 
of  the  ends).  Subsection  (b)  of  section  407  would  appear  further  to 
require  that  persons  who  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
at  a  public  eating  place  (1)  cause  each  separate  serving  thereof  to  bear 
labeling,  or  to  be  accompanied  by  labeling,  identifying  it  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine,  or  (2)  cause  each  separate  serving  thereof 
to  be  triangular  in  shape. 

The  committee  feels  that  subsection  (b)  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  House  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  Although  the  foregoing 
would  appear  to  be  what  the  language  of  the  subsection  says,  other 
interpretations  are  possible  and  have  been  offered.  The  committee 
amendment  seeks  therefore  to  clarify  subsection  (b),  to  make  its 
terms  explicit,  and  eliminate  the  possibility  for  misinterpretation  and 
confusion.  Since  the  requirements  of  407  (b)  are  enforceable  by 
criminal  actions  as  well  as  suits  for  injunction  (secs.  302  and  303', 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act),  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
language  of  this  subsection  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Subsection  (b)  as  amended  by  your  committee  requires  persons  who 
possess  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  a  form  ready 
for  serving  at  public  eating  places  to  (1)  post  a  notice  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  margarine  is  served  in  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  place  in 
the  establishment,  or  (2)  place  such  a  notice  on  the  menu  in  type  or 
lettering  not  smaller  than  that  normally  used  to  designate  other  food 
items.  Persons  who  shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine  at  a  public  eating  place  are  required  to  (1)  cause  each  separate 
serving  thereof  to  bear  labeling,  or  to  be  accompanied  by  labeling, 
identifying  it  as  oleomargarine  or  margarine,  or  (2)  cause  each  separate 
serving  thereof  to  be  triangular  in  shape. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  407  exempts  colored  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  from  most  of  the  labeling  requirements  of  section  403  of 
the  act  at  the  time  of  service  at  public  eating  places,  provided  com- 
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pliance  is  had  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  discussed  above. 

1  Exception  is  made  of  section  403  (a)  and  403  (f).  By  section  403  (a) 
a  food  becomes  misbranded  if  its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular.  Section  403  (f)  specifies  that  identifying  marks  shall 
■*  be  “prominently  placed”  on  the  food — 

a  with  such  conspicuousness  (as  compared  with  other  words,  statements,  designs, 
:  or  devices,  in  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and 
‘  understood  by  the  ordinary  individual  under  customary  conditions  of  purchase  and 
1 1  use. 


These  provisions  would  require  that  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or 
“margarine”  appear  in  some  contrasting  color  either  on  the  receptacle, 
or  on  a  wrapping,  or  on  a  slip  placed  upon  the  individual  pat  or  serving. 
The  requirement  that  each  separate  serving  bears  labeling  identifying 
it  as  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  not  met  by  imprinting  the  word 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  on  the  individual  pat  constituting  the 
serving.  The  yellow  color  makes  it  difficult  to  read  the  imprint  and 
such  pats  tend  to  melt  at  room  temperature.  The  committee  makes 
no  amendment  to  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  407  defines  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine.  The  definition  is  drawn  from  the  Oleomargarine 
Tax  Act.  If  it  is  any  color  other  than  one  within  the  defined  ranges 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  will  not  apply.  The  committee 
makes  no  amendment  to  this  subsection. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  of  funds  available  for 
enforcement  of  the  Oleomargarine  Tax  Act  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  These  funds  will  be  made  available  to  that  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  an  amount  determined  to  be  proper  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  is  to  be  no  lapse  of  time  between 
repeal  of  the  tax  statute  and  enforcement  of  the  controls  provided 
in  the  amended  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  com¬ 
mittee  makes  no  amendment  to  this  section. 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  declares  that — 

this  Act  shall  not  abrogate  or  nullify  any  statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now 
in  effect  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 


The  committee  feels  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  this  section  seeks  to 
and  should  accord  to  the  various  States  and  Territories  the  right  to 
ban  the  possession,  sale,  or  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine,  or  to  place  upon  its  use  or  sale  additional  requirements  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Federal  law.  The  language  of  section  5,  however, 
as  it  passed  the  House  is  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  a  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  to  circumvent  the  Federal  law  entirely  and  to  permit  the  com¬ 
pletely  unregulated  use  and  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  within  its  jurisdiction.  To  permit  this  would  defeat  the 
policy  and  purpose  upon  which  the  Federal  regulation  is  predicated. 
The  committee  amends  section  5,  therefore,  to  read  as  follows: 


Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  possession, 
sale,  or  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  any  State  or 
Territory  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory. 

The  committee  feels  that  section  5,  as  amended,  reserves  to  the 
States  and  Territories  the  power  to  regulate  colored  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine  in  harmony  with  the  Federal  law  but  does  not 
grant  to  the  States  and  Territories  the  power  to  destroy  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Federal  law  which  is  designed  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
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protection  to  consumers  of  butter  and  colored  oleomargarine,  and  to 
assure  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  an  absence  of  all  deception  in  the 
competitive  sale  of  such  products. 

The  committee  amendment  to  section  6  of  the  bill  makes  the  act 
effective  on  July  1,  1949.  The  provisions  of  section  6  as  it  passed 
the  House  made  the  repeal  of  the  special  occupational  taxes  on  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine  effective  30  days- 
after  enactment,  or  July  1,  1949,  whichever  date  is  earlier,  and  denies 
refund  of  taxes  previously  paid.  This  might  produce  inequitable 
results.  The  special-tax  year  commences  July  1,  and  the  tax  is  due 
for  the  whole  year  in  case  of  one  in  business  during  the  month  of 
July,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  in  case  of  one  commencing  busi¬ 
ness  after  the  month  of  July.  Therefore,  if  the  special  taxes  should 
be  repealed  as  of  June  1,  1949,  a  person  who  prior  thereto  paid  the 
tax  for  the  current  special- tax  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  will  have 
paid  a  tax  (which  is  not  refundable)  for  the  month  of  June;  whereas 
a  person  commencing  business  in  June  would  not  incur  any  special- 
tax  liability  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  special-tax  year.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  type  of  inequity  the  committee  feels  that  the  act 
should  have  one  effective  date  and  that  it  should  be  July  1,  1949. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023),  as  amended, 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

o 


81st  CONGRESS 
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Calendar  No.  288 

H.  R.  2023 

[Report  No.  309] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  2  (legislative  clay,  March  18),  194!) 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

April  28  (legislative  day,  April  11),  1949 
Reported  by  Mr.  Georoe,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italicj 


AN  ACT 

To  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ttepresenta- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  2301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating 

4  to  the  tax  on  oleomargarine)  is  repealed. 

5  Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  27  of  the 

6  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  occupational  tax  on 

7  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine) 

8  is  repealed:  Provided,  That  such  repeal  shall  not  be  con- 

9  strued  to  entitle  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  retailer 


10  to  a  refund  of  any  occupational  tax  heretofore  paid. 

11  Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
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the  sale,  or  the  serving  in  public  eating  places,  of  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  without  clear  identifi¬ 
cation  as  such  or  which  is  otherwise  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  depresses  the  market  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  for  butter  and  for  oleomargarine  or  margarine  clearly 
identified  and  neither  adulterated  nor  misbranded,  and 
constitutes  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce  in  such  articles. 
Such  burden  exists,  irrespective  of  whether  such  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine  originates  from  an  interstate  source 
or  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  sold. 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.  S.  C.  331),  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

“  (m)  The  serving  or  the  'possessing  in  a  form  ready 
for  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
in  violation  of  section  407  (b).” 

(c)  Chapter  IV  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.  S.  C. 
341  and  the  following) ,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“colored  oleomargarine 

“Sec.  407.  (a)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine  which  is  sold  in  the  same  State  or  Territory  in  which 
it  is  produced  shall  be  subject  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
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the  same  extent  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  if  it  had 
been  introduced  in  interstate  commerce. 

“  (b)  No  person  shall  possess  in  a  form  ready  for  serv¬ 
ing  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place  unless  -(4-)-  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  is  served  is  displayed  prominently  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  such  place  and  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  likely 
to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  ordinary  individual  being 
served  in  such  eating  place  or  is  printed  or  is  otherwise  set 
forth  on  the  menu  in  type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  that 
normally  used  to  designate  the  serving  of  other  food  itemsi 
and  no  items.  No  person  shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  at  a  public  eating  place,  whether  or  not 
any  charge  is  made  therefor,  unless  (1)  each  separate  serving 
bears  or  is  accompanied  by  labeling  identifying  it  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine,  or  (2)  such  colored:  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine*  is  molded  and  shaped  in  such  manner 
so  as  to  have  three  sides  ( exclusive  of  the  ends)-  and  no 
person  shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
at  a  public  eating  piaee7  whether  or  not  a  eharge  is  made 
therefor;  unless  each  separate  Serving  thereof  is  triangular  in 
shape. 

“(c)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  when 
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served  with  meals  at  a  public  eating  place  shall  at  the  time 
of  such  service  he  exempt  from  the  labeling  requirements 
of  section  403  (except  (a)  and  403  (f)  )  if  it  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and  six- 
tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  5^ellow  and  red  collectively, 
but  with  an  excess  of  yellow  over  red,  measured  in  terms  of 
Lovibond  tintometer  scale  or  its  equivalent.” 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  or  other  funds  (including  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950)  for  the  use 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  functions  under  the  Oleomargarine 
Tax  Act  (26  U.  S.  C.  2300  subchapter  A) ,  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  determine,  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  (Food  and  Drug 
Administration)  for  use  in  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5t  This  Aet  shah  not  abrogate  or  nullify  any 
statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now  in  effect  or  which 
ina>v  hereafter  he  enacted. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  author¬ 
izing  the  possession,  sale,  or  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine 
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1  or  colored  margarine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  contra- 

2  vention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory. 

3  Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after 

4  its  enactment  except  that  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  became 

5  effective  thirty  days  after  its  enactment  or  July  4-y  1949, 

6  whichever  date  is  earlier  on  July  1,  1949. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  1,  1949. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2023 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  2  (legislative  clay,  Apkil  11),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Frear  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023) 
to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating 
to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  all  down  through  line  16 

2  and  insert  the  following: 

3  “  (m)  The  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  colored  oleo- 

4  margarine  or  colored  margarine,  or  the  possession  or  serv- 

5  ing  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  viola- 

6  tion  of  sections  407  (b),  or  407  (c).” 

7  On  page  3,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert  the  following 

8  new  subsection: 

9  “(b)  On  and  after  January  1,  1950,  no  person  shall 

10  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
5-2-49 - F 


2 


1  margarine  unless  it  is  manufactured,  prepared,  molded, 

2  shaped,  and  packaged  so  that  (1)  the  net  weight  of  the 

3  contents  of  the  retail  package  shall  not  exceed  one  pound, 

4  (2)  the  contents  of  each  package  is  divided  into  four  parts, 

5  and  (3)  each  part  of  the  contents  of  such  package  is  manu- 

6  factured,  prepared,  molded,  and  shaped  in  such  manner 

7  as  to  have  three  sides  (exclusive  of  the  ends)  and  shall 

8  be  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  not  more  than  one  other 

9  such  part.” 

10  On  page  3,  lines  3  and  23,  redesignate  subsections  (b) 

11  and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d) ,  respectively. 

12  On  page  4,  line  5,  redesignate  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 

13  section  (e). 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2023 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  3  (legislative  clay,  April,  11),  194!) 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Wiley  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

2  On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  “of”  insert  “tile 

2  foregoing  provisions  of”. 

3  On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  “This”  and  insert 

4  in  lieu. thereof  the  following:  “The  foregoing  provisions  of 

5  this”. 

6  On  page  5,  after  line  6,  add  the  following  new  sections: 

7  “Sec.  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  period  after  June 

• 

8  30,  1949,  the  increased  taxes  imposed  under  section  1650 

9  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Code  under  the  beading  ‘war  tax 
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rate’  are  hereby  repealed  with  respect  to  all  items  taxable 
under  the  following  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 
“(a)  Section  1700  (a)  (tax  on  admissions)  ; 

“(b)  Section  1700  (b)  (tax  on  permanent  use  or 
lease  of  boxes  or  seats)  ; 

“(c)  Section  1700  (c)  (tax  on  sales  of  tickets  outside 
box  office)  ; 

“(d)  Section  1700  (e)  (tax  on  cabarets,  roof  gardens, 
etc.)  ; 

“(e)  Section  1710  (a)  (1)  (tax  on  dues  or  member¬ 
ship  fees)  ; 

“(f)  Section  1710  (a)  (2)  (tax  on  initiation  fees)  ; 
“  (g)  Section  2400  (tax  on  jewelry)  ; 

“(h)  Section  2401  (tax  on  furs)  ; 

“(i)  Section  2402  (tax  on  toilet  preparations)  ; 

“  (j)  Section  3268  (tax  on  billiard  and  pool  tables  and 
bowling  alleys)  ; 

“  (k)  Section  3406  (a)  (10)  (tax  on  electric  light 

bulbs  and  tubes)  ; 

“(1)  Section  3465  (a)  (1)  (A)  (tax  on  telephone, 
long  distance)  ; 

“(m)  Section  3465  (a)  (1)  (B)  (tax  on  domestic 

telegraph,  cable,  or  radio  dispatches)  ; 

“  (n)  Section  3465  (a)  (2)  (A)  (tax  on  leased 

wires,  etc.)  ; 
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“  (o)  Section  3465  (a)  (2)  (B)  (tax  on  wire  and 
equipment  service)  ; 

“(p)  Section  3465  (a)  (3)  (tax  on  local  telephone 
service)  ; 

“(q)  Section  3469  (a)  (tax  on  transportation  of 
persons)  ; 

(r)  Section  3469  '(c)  (tax  on  seats,  berths,  etc.).” 

“Sec.  8.  Section  1700  (b)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  permanent  use  or  lease  of  box  seats)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘11  per  centum’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘10  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  9.  Section  1700  (c)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  sales  outside  box  office)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘11  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘10 
per  centum’. 

“Sec.  10.  Section  1801  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  corporate  securities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘11 
cents’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘10  cents’. 

“Sec.  11.  Section  1802  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  capital  stock  issues)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘11  cents’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘10 
cents’  and  by  striking  out  ‘3  cents’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘2  cents’. 

“Sec.  12.  Section  1802  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  capital  stock  transfers)  is  amended  by  strik- 
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ing  out  ‘5  cents’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘4  cents’  and 
Ity  striking  out  ‘6  cents’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘5  cents’. 

“Sec.  13.  Section  1804  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  insurance  policies)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘4 
cents’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘3  cents’. 

“Sec.  14.  Section  2700  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘11  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘10  per 
centum’. 

“Sec.  15.  Section  3407  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘11  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘10 
per  centum’. 

“Sec.  16.  Section  3411  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  electrical  energy)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘3-J- 
per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘3  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  17.  Section  3412  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  gasoline)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1-|  cents’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1  cent’. 

“Sec.  18.  Section  3413  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  lubricating  oils)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘6  cents’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘4  cents’. 

“Sec.  19.  Section  3460  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  transportation  of  oil  hy  pipeline)  is  amended 
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by  striking  out  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘4  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  20.  Section  3481  (a)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code  (tax  on  transfer  of  bonds)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
75  cents’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '4  cents’. 

“Sec.  21.  Section  3482  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code 
(tax  on  conveyances)  is  amended  by  striking  out  755  cents’ 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  750  cents’. 

“Sec.  22.  Section  1850  (a)  of  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Code  (tax  on  safe  deposit  boxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'20  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lie’ll  thereof  '10  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  23.  Section  3400  (a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Beve¬ 
nue  Code  (tax  on  tires)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘5  cents’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘2£  cents’. 

“Sec.  24.  Section  3400  (a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Beve¬ 
nue  Code  (tax  on  inner  tubes)  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
‘9  cents’  and  inserting  in  lie*u  thereof  '4  cents’. 

“Sec.  25.  Section  ,1701  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code 
(exemptions  from  admission  tax  for  (a)  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  or  charitable  entertainments,  (b)  agricultural  fairs, 
and  (c)  certain  concerts)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  on  or  after  July  1,  1949. 

“Sec.  26.  Section  1701  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code 
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(exemptions  from  admission  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows : 

“‘(d)  National  Parks  and  Monuments —Any 
admissions  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments  and  other 
areas  in  the  national  park  system,  charged  and  collected  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  any  admis¬ 
sions  charged  for  entrance  to  Carlsbad  Caverns  and  anv  fee 
charged  for  guide  service  therein.’ 

“Sec.  27.  Section  1710  (a)  (1)  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  (tax  on  dues  or  membership  fees)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘11  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘10  per  centum’  and  by  striking  out  ‘$10  per  year’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$25  per  year’. 

“Sec.  28.  Section  1710  (a)  (2)  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  (tax  on  initiation  fees)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘11  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘10  per 
centum’  and  by  striking  out  ‘$10  per  year’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘$25  per  year’. 

“Sec.  29.  Section  3403  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  trucks  and  buses)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘5  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘2  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  30.  Section  3403  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  automobiles)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘7  per 
centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘3  per  centum’. 
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“Sec.  31.  Section  3403  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (tax  on  automotive  parts  and  accessories)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘5  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘2  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  32.  Section  3403  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (adjustment  of  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘5  per 
centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘2  per  centum’  and  hy 
striking  out  ‘7  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘3  per  centum.’ 

“Sec.  33.  Section  3404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  radios,  phonographs,  phonograph  records,  and  musi¬ 
cal  instruments)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '10  per  centum’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘5  per  centum’  and  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  said  section  (tax  on 
phonograph  records  and  musical  instruments) . 

“Sec.  34.  Section  3405  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  refrigerators  and  air  conditioners)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘10  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘5  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  35.  Section  3409  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (taxes  on  matches)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘Sec.  3409.  (a)  Manufacturers’  Tax. — There 

shall  be  imposed  on  fancy  wooden  matches  and  wooden 
matches  having  a  stained,  dyed,  or  colored  stick  or  stem, 
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packed  in  boxes  or  in  bulk,  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  pro¬ 
ducer,  or  importer,  a  tax  of  5  cents  per  one  thousand 
matches.’ 

“Sec.  36.  Section  3465  (a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (tax  on  telephone  messages)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘24  cents’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘50 
cents’  and  by  striking  out  ‘20  per  centum’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘10  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  37.  Section  3465  (a)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (tax  on  telegraph,  cable,  and  radio  mes¬ 
sages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘15  per  centum’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘5  per  centum’. 

“Sec.  38.  Section  3465  (a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (tax  on  leased  wires)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘15  per  centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘5 
per  centum’. 

“Sec.  39.  Section  3465  (a)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  (tax  on  local  telephone  service)  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  40.  Section  3406  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  sporting  goods;  luggage;  electric,  gas,  and  oil 
appliances;  photographic  apparatus;  electric  signs  (sus¬ 
pended)  ;  business  and  store  machines;  rubber  articles 
(suspended)  ;  washing  machines  (suspended)  ;  optical 
equipment  (suspended)  ;  and  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes) 
is  repealed. 
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“Sec.  41.  Section  2400  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  jewelry,  etc.)  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  42.  Section  2401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  furs)  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  43.  Section  2402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

* 

(tax  on  toilet  preparations)  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  44.  Section  3469  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  transportation  of  persons)  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  45.  Section  3268  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  and  pool  tables)  is 
repealed. 

“Sec.  46.  Section  3475  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  transportation  of  property)  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  47.  Section  1651  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  luggage,  etc.)  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  48.  Section  3466  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  said 
subsection. 

“Sec.  49.  Sections  7-48  of  this  Act  shall  he  effective 


with  respect  to  the  period  after  June  30,  1949.” 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  ready  to  consider  Calendar  286, 
Senate  bill  55;  are  we  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  present  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  may  we  have 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  O’MAlfQNEY.  Mr.  President, 
this  measure,  which  authorizes  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Eden  Valley  project,  deals 
with  the  last  of  the  Great  Plains  projects 
which  were  undertaken  in  1940.  They 
were  interrupted  by  reason  of  the  war. 
Later  the  War  Production  Board  was  able 
to  allow  several  of  them  to  proceed. 
Three  were  left;  The  Eden  Valley  proj¬ 
ect,  in  Wyoming;  the  Mancog  project, 
in  Colorado;  and  the  AngosturA. project, 
in  South  Dakota. 

During  the  last  session  the  Mancos 
project  was  reauthorized.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reauthorize  these  projects. 

The  feeling  of  the  committee  in  report^ 
ing  the  bill  was  that  the  Government v 
owes  a  certain  moral  obligation  to  the 
settlers  upon  this  project,  and  thus 
should  authorize  the  completion  of  the 
project. 

It  involves  something  less  than  20,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  9,000  are  privately 
owned,  all  of  it  being  in  small  tracts. 
About  10,000  acres  of  public  land  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  public  land  was  ceded  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming  under  the  old 
Carey  Act  or  law,  many  years  ago.  That 
law  provided  that  public  land  would  be 
assigned  to  the  State  in  the  arid-land 
areas  in  which  water  companies  were  es¬ 
tablished  to  provide  irrigation ;  and  then 
the  State  was  authorized  to  convey  the 
land  to  settlers,  who  agreed  under  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  the  water  from  the  private 
irrigation  companies. 

In  this  project,  as  in  practically  every 
other  such  Carey  Act  project,  the  private 
works  were  not  adequate  to  do  the  job. 
In  1940  the  Federal  Government  under¬ 
took  to  complete  the  project,  to  build  the 
dam  and  the  canals. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
involved?  How  much  is  proposed  to  be 
authorized? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  bill  author¬ 
izes,  approximately  $4,500,000  of  which 
$1,500,000  will  be  repayable  by  tl^e  set¬ 
tlers  themselves  on  the  reclamation 
charges,  and  about  $373,000  on, the  agri¬ 
cultural  phases  of  the  work;  and  the  bal¬ 
ance,  when  the  power  projects  are  built 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin,  will  be 
allocated  to  such  projects. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr,"  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  foc'-'a  question? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  /The  Senator  has  al¬ 
ready  answered- the  question  I  would 
have  asked,  when  he  stated  that  this  was 
apparently  yriiat  we  called  a  WPA 
project. 

Mr.  O’lVJAHONEY.  WPA  labor  was  to 
engage  Jn  that  work. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes.  So  it  must  be 
reaujhorized,  now,  under  to  Bureau  of 

Jamation;  is  that  correct? 
r.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes. 
r.  WHERRY.  Very  well ;  that  is  all 
sh  to  know. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  on  page  1,  line  11,  after  the  word 
“Provided”,  to  strike  out: 

That  the  total  reimbursable  costs  of  the 
Irrigation  features  of  the  project  as  fixed  In 
the  finding  of  feasibility  approved  by  the 
President  on  September  18,  1940,  shall  be 
$1,500,000  for  the  project  of  20,000  Irrigable 
acres,  with  proportional  adjustment  based  on 
the  actual  Irrigable  area  as  determined  and 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  completion  of  the  project,  which 
amount  shall  be  reimbursable  In  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  60  years:  And  provided  further,  That 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  the  reimburs¬ 
able  construction  costs  of  the 'Irrigation  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  project  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  thereof  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

And  to  insert: 

That  of  the  construction  costs  of  the  Irri-  j 
;atlon  features  of  the  project  not  less  than 
,500,000  for  the  project  of  20,000  irrigable 
a6i;es,  or  a  proportionate  part  thereof  based 
on  She  actual  Irrigable  area  as  determined 
and  Smnounced  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interims  upon  completion  of  the  ^project, 
shall  befyeimbursable  by  the  water  users  in 
not  to  exaeed  60  years,  and  provision  for  the 
recovery  tn^reof  and  for  payment  of  the 
operation  aiW  maintenance  costs  of  the  irri¬ 
gation  featured  of  the  project'  shall  be  made 
by  a  contract  or^ontracts  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  ^Ulterior/  Provided  further, 
That  construction  apsts/if  the  Irrigation  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  proJecKwhich  are  not  hereby 
made  reimbursable  byrthe  water  users  shall 
be  set  aside  in  a  special  account  against 
which  net  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
power  generated  at  the  hydroelectric  plants 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  In  the 
upper  basln/shall  be  chargsd  when  such 
plants  are  constructed. 

And  on  page  3,  in  line  ll,\ifter  the 
word  “however”,  to  strike  out: 

Tpat  all  expenditures  in  the  develto>ment 
and  settlement  of  the  project  lands  m^y  be 
excluded  from  the  costs  In  determinlngVhe 
amounts  required  to  be  reimbursed,  to  N 
extent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter 
mines  it  necessary  to  keep  reimbursable  costs 
with  the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  repay. 

And  to  insert: 

That  the  total  reimbursable  cost  of  the;’ 
land  development  and ,  settlement  features! 
of  the  project  shall  be  not  less  than  $373,000' 


£ 

tl~ 


for  the  project  of  20,000  Irrigable  acres  with! 
proportionate  adjustment,  if  necessary,  base: 
on  the  actual  irrigable  area  as  determined 
upon  completion  of  the  project. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  complete  the 
construction,  Including  any  necessary  pre¬ 
construction  surveys  and  Investigations,  of 
the  irrigation  features  of  the  Eden  project, 
Wyoming,  as  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  18,  1940  (S.  Doc.  18,  77th  Cong., 
1st  sess.  (1941),  p.  29),  with  such  modifi¬ 
cation  In  physical  features  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  find  will  result  In  greater 
engineering  and  economic  feasibility:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  of  the  construction  costs  of  the 
Irrigation  features  of  the  project  not  less 
than  $1,500,000  for  the  project  of  20,000  Ir¬ 
rigable  acres,  or  a  proportionate  part  thereof 
based  on  the  actual  Irrigable  area  as  deter¬ 
mined  and  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  upon  completion  of  the  project, 


shall  be  reimbursable  by  the  water  users  in 
not  to  exceed  60  years,  and  provision  for  the 
recovery  thereof  and  for  payment  of  the  op¬ 
eration  and  maintenance  costs  of  the,  Irriga¬ 
tion  features  of  the  project  shall  be  made  by 
a  contract  or  contracts  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Provided  further. 
That  construction  costs  of  the  irrigation 
features  of  the  project  which  are  not  hereby 
made  reimbursable  by  the  water  users  shall 
be  set  aside  In  a  speciaL/account  against 
which  net  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
power  generated  at  the  hydroelectric  plants 
of  the  Colorado  River > storage  project  in  the 
upper  basin  shall  be  charged  when  such 
plants  are  constructed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to 'complete  the  land  develop¬ 
ment  and  settlement  features  of  the  project 
in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  ap¬ 
proved  by  jftie  President  on  September  18, 
1940,  including  the  acquisition  of  such  lands, 
or  interests  in  lands,  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  the  extension  of  technical  advice  and 
assisjfe&nce  to  settlers  in  matters  of  farm  prac- 
ticefsoil  conservation,  and  efficient  land  use: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  total  reimburs¬ 
able  cost  of  the  land  development  and  set- 
-  tlement  features  of  the  project  shall  be  not 
less  than  $373,000  for  the  project  of  20,000 
Irrigable  acres  with  proportionate  adjust¬ 
ment,  if  necessary,  based  on  the  actual  Ir¬ 
rigable  area  as  determined  upon  completion 
of  the  project. 

Sec.  3.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  allot  any  moneys  available  from  ap¬ 
propriations  heretofore  made  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  respectively,  for  “water  conser¬ 
vation  and  utility  projects”  and  “water  con¬ 
servation  and  utilization  projects,”  and  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
respectively,  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  project. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

-an/LfttcmA  - .  . . . 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
next  measure  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated 

The’ bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  THYE.  Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

— PHI  jj HE  W.  "90931 11  lffiflrt  fl  g1  U^l1 

ations  for  ijde  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments' and  funds  available  for  the 
Export-ImporV  Bank,  and  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending^une  30,  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes,  w&$  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  p?o  tempore.  That 
bill  will  be  passed  over.' 

STANDARDS  OP  ELECTRICA'L  AND  PHOTO¬ 
METRIC  MEASUREMENTS 

The  bill  (S.  441)  to  redefinVthe  units 
and  establish  the  standards  of\lectrical 
and  photometric  measurements  v«as  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  bill?  V 
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Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  wonder 
whether  we  might  have  an  explanation 
of  the  need  of  the  statutory  definition. 

Mr!  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  ff  the  clerk  will  read  section  6,  I 
am  certain  the  bill  will  be  fully  under¬ 
stood. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read  section  6. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  unit  of  electrical  capacitance 
shall  be  the  farad,  which  is  the  capacitance 
of  a  capacitor  that  is  charged  to  a  potential 
of  1  volt  by  1  coulomb  of  electricity. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  need  of  a  statutory 
definition. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  statutes  up  to  the  progress 
which  science  has  made.  The  bill  has 
been  drafted  to  keep  the  basic  definitions 
of  the  act  of  1894,  but  to  eliminate  the 
alternative  definitions  specifying  devices, 
which  are  incorrect  and  are  not  now  nec¬ 
essary.  The  later  sections  of  the  bill 
establish  in  scientific  terms  definitions  of 
the  units  of  light,  now  in  common  use 
throughout  the  world,  largely  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  work  done  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  but  which  have  been  spe¬ 
cifically  established  by  Federal  statutes. 
As  I  have  said,  it  is  simply  to  bring  our 
current  statutes  up  to  date  in  the  use  of 
scientific  terms. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
441)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  from  and  after  the 
date  this  act  is  approved  the  legal  units  of 
electrical  and  photometric  measurement  in 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  those 
defined  and  established  as  provided  in  the 
following  sections: 

Sec.  2.  The  unit  of  electrical  resistance 
shall  be  the  ohm,  which  is  equal  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  million  units  of  resistance  of  the  centi¬ 
meter-gram-second  system  of  electromag¬ 
netic  units. 

Sec.  3.  The  unit  of  electric  current  sha 
be  the  ampere,  which  is  one-tenth  of  the 
unit  of  current  of  the  centimeter-gj 
second  system  of  electromagnetic 

Sec.  4.  The  unit  of  electromotive  fof'ce  and 
of  electric  potential  shall  be  the'vqj’f,  which 
is  the  electromotive  force  that,  steadily  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  conductor  whose  resi^&nce  is  one 
ohm,  will  produce  a  current  of  Jne  ampere. 

Sec.  5.  The  unit  of  electric 'quantity  shall 
be  the  coulomb,  which  is  ,t  he  quantity  of 
electricity  transferred  by^i  current  of  one 
ampere  in  one  second. 

Sec.  6.  The  unit  of  Electrical  capacitance 
shall  be  the  farad,  wjrfich  is  the  capacitance 
of  a  capacitor  that  'is  charged  to  a  poten¬ 
tial  of  one  volt  by  /ne  coulomb  of  electricity. 

Sec.  7.  The  unit  of  electrical  inductance 
shall  be  the  henry,  which  is  the  inductance 
In  a  circuit  sjutch  that  an  electromotive  force 
of  one  volt  i/s  induced  in  the  circuit  by  varia¬ 
tion  of  a vf  Inducing  current  at  the  rate  of 
one  ampere  per  second. 

Sec.  if.  The  unit  of  power  shall  be  the  watt, 
which/is  equal  to  ten  million  units  of  power 
in  ttie  centimeter-gram-second  system,  and 
wlrich  is  the  power  required  to  cause  an  un¬ 
varying  current  of  one  ampere  to  flow  be- 
•tween  points  differing  in  potential  by  one 
volt. 


Sec.  9.  The  units  of  energy  shall  be  (a) 
the  joule,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  energy 
supplied  by  a  power  of  one  watt  operating 
for  one  second,  and  (b)  the  kilowatt-hour, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  energy  supplied  by 
a  power  of  one  thousand  watts  operating  for 
one  hour. 

Sec.  10.  The  unit  of  intensity  of  light  shall 
be  the  candle,  which  is  one-sixtieth  of  the 
intensity  of  one  square  centimeter  of  a  per¬ 
fect  radiator,  known  as  a  “black  body,”  when 
operated  at  the  temperature  of  freezing 
platinum. 

Sec.  11.  The  unit  of  flux  of  light  shall  be 
the  lumen,  which  is  the  flux  in  a  unit  of 
solid  angle  from  a  source  of  which  the 
intensity  is  one  candle. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  to  establish  the 
values  of  the  primary  electric  and  photo¬ 
metric  units  in  absolute  measure,  and  the 
legal  values  for  these  units  shall  be  those 
represented  by,  or  derived  from,  national 
reference  standards  maintained  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Sec.  13.  The  act  of  July  12,  1894  (Public 
Law  Numbered  105,  Fifty-third  Congress), 
entitled  “An  act  to  define  and  establish 
the  units  of  electrical  measure”,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

SALE  OF  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECT^ 

KNOWN  AS  GREENBELT,  MD,  GREEN- 

DALE,  WIS.,  AND  GREENHILLS,  OIUO — 

BILL  TEMPORARILY  PASSED  OV§R 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2440)  to  authorize  the 
Public  Housing  Commissioner  sell  the 
suburban  resettlement  projects  known 
as  Greenbelt,  Md.;  Greendale,  Wis.;  and 
Greenhills,  Ohio,  without  /egard  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  requiring  pompetitive  bid¬ 
ding  or  public  advertising,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  o/der. 

The  PRESIDENT*  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  tojmer  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHOEP^EL.  Mr,.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOU0LAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  bill  to  permit  the  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  to  s^ll  to  veterans’  groups  organized 
on  a  nonprofit  or  mutual  basis/ and  to 
limited  dividend  corporations,  on  the 
basje  of  independent  appraisal  without 
competitive  sales,  the  so-called  tlir.ee 
3-reen  Towns”  outside,  respectively,  the 
^cities  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Washington, \ 
D.  C.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Hous¬ 
ing  Commissioner  has  the  power  to  re¬ 
quire  competitive  sales  to  private  bidders, 
but  the  bill  permits  him  to  dispose  of  the 
properties  in  an  alternative  way. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  may  say  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  not  object  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  have  gone  over  it 
myself  very  carefully.  I  have  had  many 
communications  about  it.  I  am  in  total 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  it  will  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3709,  as  amended,  of  the  Revised 


Statutes  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Public  Housing  Com¬ 
missioner  is  hereby  authorized,  by  means  of 
negotiated  sale  or  sales  and  withotft  compe¬ 
titive  bidding  or  public  advertising/to  sell 
and  convey,  at  fair  market  value  ifs  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  on  the  basis  of  atr"  appraisal 
made  by  an  independent  real-estate  expert 
selected  by  the  Commissionei/and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditionyas  he  may  de¬ 
termine  to  be  in  the  best  pdblic  interest,  to 
such  purchaser  or  purchasers  as  he  deems  to 
be  responsible,  all  right,  Jntle,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  ojTto  all  or  any  part  of 
the  suburban  resettlement  projects  known 
as  Greenbelt,  Md.y  Greendale,  Wis.;  and 
Greenhills,  Ohio  /including  improved  and 
unimproved  lands,  war  housing  constructed 
on  lands  of  oit'  adjacent  to  said  suburban 
resettlement  projects,  and  personal  property 
used  in  co/nection  with  said  projects  or 
housing)  : provided,  however.  That  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Housing  Commissioner  shall,  during  such 
period  as  he  deems  to  be  reasonable,  give  a 
first  preference  in  such  negotiated  sale  or 
salepTo  veteran  groups  organized  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  (provided  that  any  such  group 
lall  accept  as  a  member  or  its  organization, 
>n  the  same  terms,  subject  to  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  and  with  the  same  privileges  and 
responsibilities,  required  of,  and  extended  to 
other  members  of  the  group,  any  tenant  oc¬ 
cupying  a  dwelling  unit  at  any  time  during 
such  period,  starting  on  the  date  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Public  Housing  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  terms  of  the  negotiated 
agreement  hereunder  with  such  group,  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  deem  appropriate) , 
and  may  sell  to  such  groups  at  fair  market 
value  (as  determined  by  him  on  the  basis 
stated  above)  or  at  cost  (as  determined  by 
him,  Including  the  apportioned  cost  of 
structures,  lands,  appurtenances,  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  transferred,  together  with 
the  apportioned  share  of  the  cost  of  all  utili¬ 
ties  and  other  facilities  provided  for  and 
common  to  the  project  of  which  any  prop¬ 
erty  being  sold  is  a  part) ,  whichever  is  lower, 
except,  however,  that  in  the  event  two  or 
more  such  groups  desire  to  purchase  any 
such  project  they  shall  be  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  sealed  bids  therefor  and  the  award  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  accept¬ 
able  monetary  return  to  the  Government: 
And  provided  further,  That  evidence  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Commissioner,  satisfactory  to 
him,  that  the  compensation  paid  or  to  be 
paid  for  organizing  such  groups,  for  nego¬ 
tiating  the  purchase  of  such  property  and 
for  financing  such  purchase  is  fair  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  purchase  price  and  reasonable 
gn  the  basis  of  time  effectively  devoted  to 
st»ch  services  on  a  professional ''or  similar 
basis:  And  provided  further,  That  in  the 
event  of  a  sale  other  than  for  cash,  the  Com- 
missidner  shall  require  a  down  payment  of 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  purchase 
price,  the  balance  to  be  amortized  over  a 
period  of  riot  more  than  25  years,  the  unpaid 
balance  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per¬ 
cent  per  aniiyrn  and  the  payment  of  any 
unpaid  balance^  be  secured  by  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  or  deed  of  trust  against  the  properties 
sold.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  as  a 
condition  of  any  sttch  sale,  to  transfer,  or 
to  require  the  transfer  or  an  agreement  for 
the  transfer  of,  streets’),  roads,  public  build¬ 
ings,  federally  owned  utilities,  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools,  and  park/  including  ade¬ 
quate  open  land  surrounding  or  adjacent  to 
each  project,  to  the  appropriate  non-Federal 
governmental  agency,  at  such  trines,  to  such 
an  extent,  and  upon  such  terml^and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  act,  (1)  the  term 
“veteran”  means  any  person  who  shall.have 
served  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  on\or 
after  September  16,  1940,  and  prior  to  July 
26,  1947,  and  who  shall  have  been  discharged 
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1949 

Stfr.  LANGER.  Over. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  b>,  passed  over. 

EXTENSION  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE¬ 
MENT  ACT— BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  HE.  988)  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  section  1  oc)  of  the  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
tirement  Act  ofcJVTay  29.  1930,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  to  employee!-  who  were  involuntarily 
separated  during 'the  period  from  July  1, 
1945,  to  July  1,  1947,  after  having  ren¬ 
dered  25  years  of  sendee  but  prior  to  at¬ 
tainment  of  age  55,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order.  \ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  S^uth  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  sat  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  Senators,  and\articularly 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green],  who  introduced  the  bilXthat  we 
are  working  on  an  amendmeni^vhich 
will  meet  the  objection  of  certain  Sena¬ 
tors.  When  the  amendment  is  com¬ 
pleted  they  will  agree  to  the  passag^QX 
the  bill.  The  amendment  is  now  i\ 
process  of  being  drawn,  and  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

JAMES  G.  SMYTH— BILL  PASSED  OVER 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re¬ 
turn  to  Senate  bill  196,  Calendar  No.  61, 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  G.  Smyth. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  further  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  bill.  The  request  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  bill  involves  $143,000.  I 
am  sure  a  bill  involving  so  large  an 
amount  of  money  should  not  be  passed 
on  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I  object. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  objection  until  I 
make  an  explanation? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  item  in  question 
represents  revenue  stamps  of  the  United 
States  Government  which  were  destroyed 
accidentally  in  a  fire.  The  facts  are  well 
established.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  given  us  an  entire  and  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  collectors  should  be  relieved  of  obli¬ 
gation  in  connection  with  the  destru 
tion  of  the  revenue  stamps.  There  is^io 
question  at  issue  in  the  case. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President'  may 
I  join  the  Senator  from  California  in 
making  an  explanation  of  the  bill?  The 
stamps  in  question  were  revenue  stamps, 
purchased  and  recorded  whah  they  were 
purchased.  They  had  to  baoield  on  hand 
so  that  when  casks  or  packages  were  sent 
out  they  would  contairycanceled  stamps. 
As  the  stamps  were /Canceled  a  record 
was  made  of  thenr/The  case  is  not  at 
all  like  the  case  o$/paper  money,  wtych 
is  entirely  destjjeyed.  The  same  rule 
cannot  apply  in  the  case  of  revenue 
stamps,  since  there  was  a  record  made 
of  their  purchase  and  a  record  of  their 
destruction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  insist  upon 
his  objection? 

Mr.  CIJAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  my  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  bill,  when  I  made  it,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  after  all  $143,000  is 
44143,000.  I  do  not  believe  four  Senators 


in  this  body  tonight  know  the  facts  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case.  So  long  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada,  whose  committee  had 
the  bill  under  consideration,  believes  the 
bill  to  be  a  meritorious  one,  I  am  willing 
to  accede  to  its  passage.  But  I  want  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  present  to  realize  that  in 
this  bill  we  are  dealing  with  $143,000. 
However,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  word 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  objection? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  objected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  objected,  and 
later  withdrew  his  objection. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  By  request,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  be  passed 
auar  ■  .  ■  - — » 

CERTAIN  TAXES  RELATING  TO  OLEO¬ 
MARGARINE — BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  THYE.  Over. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  With  respect  to  Senate 
bill  2023,  Calendar  No.  288, 1  will  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  received  any  more 
mail  on  a  bill  than  I  have  received  on 
the  oleomargarine  bill.  Such  mail  comes 
to  me  from  all  over  the  United  States.  I 
regret  to  advise  my  friends  from  the 
dairy  sections  of  the  country — and  I  have 
many  dairy  interests  in  my  own  State — 
that  before  we  adjourn  we  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  quite  understand  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  repeat  what  I  said.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  bill  on  the  cal¬ 
endar  with  respect  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  receiving  more 
mail  than  the  oleomargarine  bill.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  responsible  for  the  mail 
which  has  come  to  my  office  respecting 
this  bill,  but  the  mail  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

I  merely  made  the  statement  that  I 
thought  perhaps  we  might  have  to  take 
up  the  oleomargarine  bill  before  we  con¬ 
clude  the  present  session.  I  merely  make 
announcements  on  various  bills  to  let 
Senators  know  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  away  from  here  on  August  15,  as  a 
number  of  Senators  seem  to  think  might 
be  done,  because  I  cannot  see  any  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  adjourning  by  that  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  he  would  be 
compelled  to  take  up  this  bill.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  implications  of  that 
statement,  because  there  is  not  a  bill  on 
the  calendar  for  which  there  is  greater 
support  by  the  people  of  the  country.  It 
has  seniority  over  any  other  bill  on  the 
calendar.  It  has  been  before  the  Senate 
longer  than  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  not  yield  just 
now,  Mr.  President.  There  is  a  plank  in 


the  Democratic  Party  platform  relating 
to  repeal  of  taxes  on  oleomargarine,  and 
so  forth.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question 
of  compelling  action.  I  think  the  party 
leadership  should  be  anxious  to  bring  up 
this  bill  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  is  great  support  for  it.  We  had 
two  test  votes  on  this  bill  last  year,  dem¬ 
onstrating  without  any  question  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate  favors  the 
bill.  There  is  no  question  that  it  will 
pass  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Senate — or  shortly 
thereafter.  [Laughter.]  Yes,  shortly 
thereafter. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  bill 
should  be  brought  up  before  the  Senate 
adjourns  for  this  session,  and  that;  it 
should  be  considered  in  ample  time  to 
permit  those  who  are  interested  in  it  to 
have  their  say  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  opinion  is  out  of  order.  There 
is  no  bill  pending  before  the  Senate. 

On  objection,  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over, 

:  5E.NEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  ANNUITANTS — 
BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  878)  to  provide  certain 
senefits  for  annuitants  who  retired  under 
he  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
19,  1930,  prior  to  April  1,  1949,  was  an- 
lounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  on 
,hat  bill  I  ask  for  5  minutes  under  the 
ule.  Another  bill  has  been  called  since 
he  oleomargarine  bill  was  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
>ill  on  the  calendar  has  been  called. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
rom  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  wish  to  associate 
nyself  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
n  what  he  has  said  regarding  the  oleo- 
nargarine  bill,  which  was  just  passed 
jver.  I  also  wish  to  associate  myself 
vith  the  position  taken  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  re¬ 
specting  the  repeal  of  various  excise 
axes.  Most  excise  taxes  should  be  re¬ 
seated.  I  think  it  is  most  outrageous 
shal^vear  after  year  after  year,  since 
1944,  wu;  have  had  to  place  amendments 
sn  tax  Btfls  coming  over  from  the  House 
Ways  an&Means  Committee,  even  to  be 
ible  to  rais\our  voices  on  the  subject  of 
Dleomargarine  and  the  repeal  of  taxes 
connected  witk  it.  I  want  to  make  my 
record  clear.  iVthe  case  of  bills  of  this 
character,  the  Senate  has  been  under  a 
disadvantage,  because  such  bills,  so- 
called  revenue-raising  bills,  must  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  House.  IVe  have  said  we 
would  do  something  ahout  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  that  we  would  do  something  about 
taxes  on  telegrams,  that\ye  would  do 
something  about  excise  taxesvpn  railroad 
tickets  and  excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  aiiy- 
ithing.  In  line  with  the  suggestion  of  my 
[distinguished  friend,  the  majority\ead- 
ler,  I  will  be  glad  to  stay  here  untiDQc- 
tober  if  the  measures  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  can  come  before  the  Senate  and 
be  considered. 

I 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
likeVo  discuss  House  bill  2023,  Calendar 
No.  2^8,  the  bill  dealing  with  oleomar- 
garineX  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Illhjois,  the  majority  leader - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  w^t  until  the  bill  which  was 
last  called  is  disposed  of.  That  is  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  878,  Calendar  No.  294. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  wish  to  discuss  House 
bill  2023,  Calendar  No.  288,  an  act  to 
regulate  oleomargarine,  and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING'S  OFFICER.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  find 
out  from  the  leadership\n  this  side  of 
the  aisle  whether  or  not  it  the  purpose 
of  the  leadership  to  seek  to  nave  the  bill 
taken  up  for  action  by  this  W)dy. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to 'my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  that  it  cW’tainly 
is  the  position  of  the  majority  leader  that 
before  Congress  adjourns  the  Senate 
should  consider  the  oleomargarine  olU. 
The  oleomargarine  tax  should  be  n 
pealed.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from'1 
Arkansas  and  other  Senators  on  that 
question.  The  bill  has  been  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
has  been  on  the  calendar  a  long  time, 
but  there  have  been  some  other  bills 
which  the  policy  committee  thought 
were  more  important;  consequently  it 
was  put  aside. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  the  policy 
committee  will  have  as  much  interest 
in  the  oleomargarine  bill  as  it  has  in 
affairs  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
what  bills  does  the  Senator  think  are  of 
greater  importance  or  have  greater  sup¬ 
port  than  the  oleomargarine  bill? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  ECA  appropriation, 
which  is  the  pending  business,  is  one. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Has  the  Senator 
received  nearly  as  many  letters  about  the 
other  bill  as  he  has  received  with  regard 
to  the  olemargarine  bill? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  As  I  stated  before,  I  have 
received  a  great  many  letters  on  the 
subject  of  oleomargarine;  but  we  had 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  a  number  of 
other  matters  to  consider. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  were  of 
minor  importance.  / 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  Senator  had  voted 
my  way,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
minor.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
oleomargarine  bill  has  been  ^passed  over. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  Senate  bill  878  to  provide 
certain  benefits  for  anijditants  who  re¬ 
tired  under  the  Civil  Se'rvice  Retirement 
Act  of  May  29,  1930,  prior  to  April  1, 
1948. 

Mr.  JOHNSTQN  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  explain 
that  with  respect  to  this  bill  we  have 
been  working  on  a  compromise  which 
will  be  offered  a  little  later,  so  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

extension  op  benpits  of  civil  serv¬ 
ice  RETIREMENT  ACT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  997)  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  section  1  (c)  of  the  Civil 


Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930, 
as  amended,  to  employees  who  were  in¬ 
voluntarily  separated  during  the  period 
from  July  1,  1945,  to  July  1,  1947,  after 
having  rendered  25  years  of  service  but 
prior  to  attainment  of  age  55,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  in  the  same  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  a  companion  bill  to  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  244,  Senate  bill  988.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  33)  suspending  the  legislative  budget 
pending  further  study  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con¬ 
current  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

NORTHWEST  MISSOURI  FAIR  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION-BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1054)  for  the  relief  of 
Northwest  Missouri  Fair  Association  o| 
ethany,  Harrison  County,  Mo.,  was  aj 
noticed  as  next  in  order. 

DONNELL.  Mr.  President/  re- 
servinlt  the  right  to  object,  the/senior 
Senatorvfrom  Missouri  submitg/mertain 
matters  as  follows: 

On  a  previous  call  of  the  tfMendar  he 
objected  to  ^Senate  bill  lQfT4.  The  bill 
authorizes  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ol  the  sum  of  $25,000  to 
Northwest  Missouri  Fglr  Association  in 
full  settlement  of  ajl/claims  against  the 
United  States  for  danrnge  and  destruction 
by  fire  of  certaii/  buddings,  while  the 
fairgrounds  of  t He  association  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  and  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Seventeenth  Field  Artillery,  Third 
Battalion,  of  the  United  Stales  Army,  on 
Septembers,  1931.  The  buildings  con¬ 
sisted  oya  grandstand  and  a\o-called 
Liberal/ Arts  Building.  Includec^n  the 
repor^ of  the  Senate  Committee  the 
JudjiCiary  is  a  sentence  reading: 

'hlle  carrying  out  the  evacuation,  Ailty 
trucks,  tractors,  and  other  equipment  wa 
^driven  over  the  hose  which  had  been  con-N 
nected  in  fighting  the  fire  in  the  grandstand, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  that  no  pressure  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fire  at  the  Liberal  Arts  Build¬ 
ing,  and  this  building,  too,  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Report 
No.  581,  Seventy-third  Congress,  second 
session,  which  report  referred  to  a  bill 
relative  to  the  same  subject  matter  as 
that  embraced  in  S.  1054,  appears  the 
conclusion  that — 

The  evidence  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
the  Liberal  Arts  Building  could  have  been 
saved  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the 
troops  in  recklessly  driving  their  tractors, 
trucks,  and  other  equipment  over  the  fire 
hose  which  the  Bethany  Fire  Department  had 
attached  to  a  nearby  hydrant  to  throw  water 
on  the  roof  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building. 

In  view  of  the  last  mentioned  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  authorize  and  direct  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Fair  Association  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction. 


The  previously  mentioned  amount  of 
$25,000  is,  however,  the  sum  which  Re¬ 
port  No.  581  says  the  evidence  shows-that 
the  Liberal  Arts  Building  and  the  grand¬ 
stand  were  worth  at  the  time,  fit  their 
destruction. 

Although  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  authorise  and  direct 
payment  of  an  amount  ecufal  to  the  fair 
value  of  the  Liberal  Art^«uilding  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  should  not  be  made 
payment  of  the  sum  of  $25,000  which 
sum,  as  previously  indicated,  was  that 
which,  at  the  tijjfle  of  their  destruction, 
both  the  grandstand  and  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  were^orth.  My  reason  for  the 
last  mentioned  opinion  was  that  I  did 
not  think  tne  evidence  justified  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  grandstand  was  de- 
stroyecL^through  negligence  of  an  agent 
of  thq/Government. 

,vs,  however,  given  further  thought 
to  the  subject  and  submit  the  following: 
'irst.  Under  the  evidence  it  appears 
at  possession  of  the  grandstand  was 
given  to  the  Army  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  Army — the  agreement,  by  which 
rental  was  paid  by  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Army,  not  having  included  any  of  the 
buildings  on  the  fairgrounds. 

Second.  Under  the  evidence  the  Army 
had  exclusive  possession  of  the  grand¬ 
stand  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Third.  A  case  decided  in  Missouri 
cities  approvingly  a  statement  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  where  a  bailment  is  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  benefit  of  the  bailee,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him,  in  order  to  discharge  him¬ 
self  from  liability  in  case  of  loss,  to  show 
that  he  exercised  over  the  subject-matter 
of  the  bailment  the  greatest  care  and 
attention — See  Carr  et  ux.  v.  Evans  et  ux. 
(176  S.  W.  298,  Springfield  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  Mo.,  1915). 

Fourth.  It  has  been  declared  in  a  case 
decided  in  Missouri  that  where  a  defend¬ 
ant  had  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
subject  of  a  bailment — the  bailment  in 
that  case  being  a  gratuitous  one — the 
law  considers  that  a  prima  facie  case  of 
negligence  is  made  out  by  proof  of  the 
bailment  and  failure  of  the  defendant  to 
return  the  property  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  received — Oliver  Cadillac 
o.  v.  Rosenberg  (179  S.  W.  2d,  476,  St. 
|Uis  Court  of  Appeals,  Mo.,  1944). 

Hth.  Although  no  cases  have  been 
fourf^by  a  representative  of  the  office  of 
the  setaior  Senator  from  Missouri  which 
involve\m  gratuitous  lease  of  real  estate, 
there  is,Vn  the  opinion  of  the  senior 
Senator  fiWn  Missouri,  a  close  analogy 
between  lea\s  of  real  estate  and  bail¬ 
ments. 

Sixth.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that, 
in  the  case  at  ftand,  under  the  law  of 
Missouri  (a)  thatV  prima  facie  case  of 
negligence  on  the  Rgrt  of  the  army  is 


he  gratuitous  let- 
nd  of  failure  of 


made  out  by  proof  o: 
ting  of  the  grandstan 
the  Army  to  return  th<?\  grandstand  in 
the  same  condition  as  wheh  received  and 
(b)  in  order  that  the  Government  may 
discharge  itself  from  liabilityV-if  it  were 
subject  to  the  liability  of  a  no\-govern- 
mental  entity — it  is  necessary  that  the 
Government  show  that  it  exercised  with 
respect  to  the  grandstand  the  greatest 
care  and  attention. 

Seventh.  The  evidence  in  the  case  at 
hand  not  only  fails  to  overcome  the 
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Injustice,  as  pertains  to  State  banking  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  would  do  much  to  continue  to 
assure  the  survival  of  the  dual  banking  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  country. 

We  trust  that  you  may  And  it  convenient 
to  extend  your  complete  support  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill  during  the  present  session. 

With  warn;  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

\  John  D.  Hospelhorn, 

Deputy  Bank  Commissioner. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bii-MH.  R.  6008) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  td  the  con¬ 
ference  asked  by  the  Senate  on'the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Kerr,  MIIRa- 
baut,  Mr.  Taber,  and  Mr.  Wiggles wo'toj'H 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference.  \ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  ' 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills  of  the  House: 

H.  R.  734.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Curtis  R. 
Enos; 

H.  R.  3618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Marcia  Moss  Carroll,  a  minor, 
and  Charles  P.  Carroll;  and 

H.  R.  4306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zora 
B.  Vulich.  • 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills  of  the  House: 

H.  R.  1620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  E. 
Bridge  and  Leslie  E.  Ensign; 

H.  R.  1694.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  costs 
of  Federal  reclamation  projects; 

H.  R.  1746.  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  aid  the  States  in  fish  res¬ 
toration  and  management  projects,  and  for 
ether  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  5007.  An  act  to  provide  pay,  allow¬ 
ances,  and  physical  disability  retirement  for 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Public  Health  Service,  the  Reserve 
components  thereof,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  Air  National  Guard,  and  for  other  pur-/ 
poses.  / 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  / 

The  message  also  announced  thz/f  the 
speaker  had  affixed  his  signaturq/o  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  5356)  to  p^rvide  for 
the  conveyance  of  land  to  the  Norfolk 
County  Trust  Co.  in  Stoughton,  Mass., 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vhre  President. 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Bresident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proseed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  bijls  to  which  there  is  no 
objection?  / 

Mr.  LUCAS1.'  We  are  to  start  from  the 
beginning  or  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senatoiywish  to  consider  bills  to  which 
there  i/no  objection? 

Mi/LUCAS.  That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jo<u.ion,  the  motion  is  agreed  to.  The 
^Secretary  will  state  the  first  business  on 
the  calendar. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  130)  to  provide  for  the 
demonstration  of  public  library  service 
in  areas  without  such  service  or  with  in¬ 
adequate  library  facilities;  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  bill  (S.  206)  relating  to  the  immi-  . .. 
gration  status  of  the  lawful  wives  and 
children  of  Chinese-treaty  merchants 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

On  objection,  the  bill  was  passed  over,  j 
JAMES  G.  SMYTH 

The  bill  (S.  196)  for  the  relief  of  James 
G.  Smyth,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller 
General  is  authorized  and  directed  to  allow 
credit  in  the  account  of  James  G.  Smyth,  col¬ 
lector  of  internal  revenue,  first  district  of 
California,  in  the  sum  of  $143,000,  represent/ 
in^the  value  of  certain  wine  stamps  whhm 
have\been  unintentionally  lost  or  destroyed 
by  hiytoffice.  / 

BILLS  And  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED 
\  OVER  / 

The  billNs.  45)  for  the  relief  of  the 
owners  andNoperators  of  Certain  gold 
mines  which  were  closedj6r  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  which  >vere  curtailed  by  War 
Production  Boan^  Limitation  Order 
L-208  was  announdedr  is  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 

I  object,  by  requejZ  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  Awer.  \ 

The  bill  0^110)  to  broaden  the  coop¬ 
erative  extension  system  as\stablished 
in  the  aetpof  May  8,  1914,  ancracts  sup¬ 
plement^/  thereto,  by  providingVfor  co- 
operatum  extension  work  betweeW  col- 
legesjreceiving  the  benefits  of  this  attend 
the/cts  of  July  2,  1862,  and  August  30, 
1&W,  and  other  qualified  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  research  agencies,  and  the 
TTnited  States  Department  of  Labor  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  498)  to  increase  rates  of 
compensation  of  the  heads  and  assistant 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  in¬ 
dependent  agencies  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

On  objection,  the  bill  was  passed  over. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  25) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  734)  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  compensation  of  counsel 
for  impoverished  dependents  in  certain 
criminal  cases  in  the  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  courts  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2660)  to  prohibit'  the 
parking  of  vehicles  upon  any  pje^perty 
owned  by  the  United  States  f gt  postal 
purposes  was  announced  as  n/xt  in  or¬ 
der.  / 

Mr.  LANGER.  Over.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
-will  ha 


THE  OLEOMARGARINE  BILL 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Several  Senators.  Over. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  objection  may  be  withheld  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  when  he  plans  to  bring  up  this 
bill.  Calendar  288,  House  bill  2023. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I 
should  advise  him  that  some  time  ago 
the  Policy  Committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
oleomargarine  bill  until  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  present  Congress.  When  we 
return  here  early  in  January  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  bill  will  be  one  of  the  first 
bills  to  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  will  be  the  first  bill  to 
be  considered? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
When  we  return  the  oleomargarine  bill 
will  be  the  first  bill  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  that  is  a  firm  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  majority,  which,  of  course,  is 
their  own  problem.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  up  any 
of  the  civil-rights  measures  before  this 
session  is  concluded? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  it  is  not  brought  up 
at  this  session,  would  the  majority  lead¬ 
er  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  anti¬ 
lynching  bill  be  brought  up,  say,  as  the 
second  order  of  business  during  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  will  taka  up  with  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee  all  the  suggestions  now  being 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  we  will  tell  him  later  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  propose  to  do  with  respect 
to  the  civil-rights  measures.  If  my  good 
friend  would  use  his  influence  with  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  poll-tax 
bill,  and  get  it  out  of  committee,  we  might 
do  something  about  the  poll-tax  bill. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

,  Mr.  WHERRY.  I  may  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  if  he  will  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  measure,  that  will 
be  very  helpful.  The  last  time  the  Rules 
Committee  met,  I  moved  to  report  the 
bill,  but  hearings  were  requested  by  the 
majority  side. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  I  understand  how  Inter¬ 
ested  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  in 
the  poll-tax  bill,  the  antilynching  bill,  the 
FEPC  bill,  and  similar  measures. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  can  assure  him  that 
before  the  Eighty-first  Congress  con¬ 
cludes,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  some  of  the  assertions  he  has  been 
making  over  the  country  and  over  the 
radio  in  respect  to  how  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  vote  for  the  PEPC  bill, 
for  the  poll-tax  bill,  and  for  similar  bills. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  that  be  the  first 
session  or  the  second  session,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  may  be  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  or  it  may  be  the  second  session.  Is 
that  an  answer? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  No;  that  is  very  in¬ 
definite. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  knew  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  not  agree  to  that,  but 
that  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  him. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  that  is  true;  I  think  that  is  the 
best  answer  the  majority  leader  can  give. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes;  it  is  the  best  an¬ 
swer,  and  it  is  one  that  satisfies  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  majority, 
and  I  am  sure  it  satisfies  most  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  probably  does  satisfy  the  major¬ 
ity,  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  so  far  as  the  civil-rights  proposed 
legislation  is  concerned.  But  I  should 
like  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  that  if  he  will  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  civil- 
rights  bill  brought  up,  I  am  sure  he  will 
find  that  consent  will  be  given  by  all 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  civil  rights  before  this 
session  concludes.  The  Senator  is  push¬ 
ing  me  a  little  along  that  line.  I  know 
exactly  what  he  is  attempting  to  do.  He 
is  not  fooling  anyone  here,  neither  is 
he  fooling  the  country,  in  respect  to  his 
position  in  regard  to  civil  rights.  He 
can  keep  on  pushing  a  little,  and  he  will 
have  his  desire  in  respect  to  FEPC  and 
probably  in  respect  to  the  antilynching 
bill,  because  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
in  favor  of  both  those  bills,  and  they 
will  be  brought  up  in  due  course. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wish 
to  ask  me  another  question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes.  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  to  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  civil  rights  bill 
brought  to  the  Senate  as  the  first  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress.  Will  the  majority  leader 
put  such  a  unanimous  request? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  why  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  want  to 
have  it  considered  now,  at  this  session? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  already  stated  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  could  do  it  at  this 
session  or  at  next  session.  Inasmuch  as 
the  majority  leader  is  now  making  up 
the  calendar  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next 
session,  and  has  made  the  suggestion 
that  the  oleomargarine  bill  be  taken  up 
as  the  first  measure,  I  am  perfectly 
agreeable  to  having  the  civil-rights  bill 


taken  up  as  the  first  measure  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con¬ 
gress.  If  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  ask  unanimous  consent  now 
to  have  the  civil-rights  bill,  which  has 
been  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  taken  up  as  the  first  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  in  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  he  will 
be  able  to  obtain  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time,  so  far  as  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
answer  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
a  moment,  please. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  the  so-called 
antilynching  bill.  He  wants  now  to  let 
the  country  know  that  he  is  attempting 
to  organize  the  program  for  the  majority 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  ob¬ 
jection,  House  bill  2023  has  been  passed 
over.  The  regular  order  is  called  for, 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  next  measure 
on  the  calendar. 

BENEFITS  UNDER  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT 


Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con-' 
sideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  l)&s 
disposition  been  made  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It/ has 
dot  yet  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President/ 1  ask 
inanimous  consent  that  Senate.'hill  91, 
Calendar  No.  458,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
,he  better  assurance  of  the  protection 
>f  persons  within  the  United  States  from 
ynching,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
aken  up  by  the  Senate  aj!  the  second 
)iece  of  proposed  legislation  to  be  con- 
idered  at  the  second  /ession  of  the 
Sighty-first  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  t  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  Is  th/re  objection  to  the 
of  Senate  bill  878, 


The  billNfS.  878)  to  provide  certain 
Denefits  for  annuitants  who  retired  under 
;he  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
29,  1930,  prior  rb  April  1,  1948,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  WHERRY,  \  object.. 

Mr.  LUCAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  MrS^resident,  a  par 7 
lamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  PresicNmt,  I  have  jjie 
door,  and  I  do  not  yield  pqr  a  parlia 
mentary  inquiry. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Senator’^rom  Ne 
araska  is  vitally  interested  in  the  anti- 
ynching  bill  and  he  is  vitally  interested 
n  the  FEPC  bill  and  he  is  vitallV  in¬ 
terested  in  the  poll-tax  bill.  -He  is^yt 
empting  now,  at  the  close  of  the  se; 
don,  to  lay  down  a  policy  tp  be  carrie 
aut  during  the  next  session,  insofar  as 
vhat  the  majority  will  do  is  concerned. 
Vlr.  President,  whenever  we  want  the 
idvice  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
-egard  to  what  the  majority  will  do, 
aither  at  this  session  or  at  the  next  ses- 
don,  we  shall  invite  him  to  the  meeting 
)f  the  Democratic  policy  committee. 
3ut  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  con- 
;rolling  the  kind  of  program  we  are  go¬ 
ng  to  put  through  at  this  session  and 
it  the  next  session,  and  we  do  not  need 
my  advice;  we  do  not  need  any  counsel 
>r  any  Nebraska  wisdom  to  tell  us  what 
ve  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  can  or  cannot 
lo.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  Senator 
rom  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
iamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
itor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  bill  was  Just 
sailed  as  next  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
lar  No.  294,  Senate  bill  878,  has  been 
sailed. 


present  consideratiq 
Calendar  No.  294? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
eserving  the  riant  to  object,  let  me  say 
understand  |hat  the  Senator  from 
Jouth  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  has 
imendments  / to  overcome  objections 
leretofore  rftised. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
s/[r.  President,  at  the  time  when  this  bill 
vas  reached  at  a  previous  call  of  the  cal- 
sndar,  t Me  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
— “ — “tMr.  Williams]  had  an  amendment. 
Since /then,  the  amendment  has  been 
studied.  Under  the  amendment  it  would 
costsm  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  merely 
to  ihake  the  investigation  called  for.  It 
is/the  opinion  that  it  would  not  cost  any¬ 
where  near  that  much  to  pay  annuities 
to  the  persons  concerned. 

Therefore,  under  those  circumstances, 
I  could  not  agree  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
showed  the  amendment  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  about  2  months  ago. 
At  that  time  he  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  first  notice  I  have  had 
that  he  disagrees.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
r.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
pointed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  is  signed  by  Warren  B.  Irons, 
ChieS.  of  the  Retirement  Division.  I 
wish  tq  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record^  order  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  S&aate  what  the  Retirement  Di¬ 
vision  has  no  say  in  regard  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  we  hav\been  discussing.  I  request 
that  the  lettekbe  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINGtPFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printe^in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AvfhjST  4,  1949. 

Mi'.  William  Brawley, 

Assistant  Staff  Director,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service^Jnited 
States  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Brawley:  Reference  is  mkde  to 
the  proposed  amendments  to  bill  S.  87 
The  amendments  are  of  the  exact  import 
as  that  offered  by  Senator  Williams  wh4 
the  Senate  considered  H.  R.  4127  (now  Public 
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because  it  will  be  brought  up  in 
3er  after  the  calendar  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  bill  is  reached. 

^DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  bills 
which  r  am  about  to  report  favorably 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers,  shall  be  considered  on  today’s  cal¬ 
endar,  although  they  are  not  upon  the 
printed  calendar.  I  think  they  are  both 
entirely  unobj  ectionable.  One  deals  with 
certain  improvements  relating  to  the 
Capitol  power  plant..  It  appears  that 
conditions  there  are  so  dangerous  that 
we  momentarily  could  have  an  explo¬ 
sion  which  might  reach  right  into  the 
Senate  Chamber.  \ 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  California  that 
if  he  will  not  press  his  request  a!&to  the 
bills  which  are  reported  today,  \rhich, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  must  lie 
over  a  day,  I  will  have  another  short  Cfcll 
of  the  calendar  tomorrow  to  take  cai 
of  them.  There  are  only  a  few  suctf 
bills. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  they  would  be  taken  up 
tomorrow,  so  that  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  will  be  withdrawn,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  is  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hoey  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  submitted  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  is  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  calendar  be  called. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Did  I  understand  some 
Senator  to  say  that  the  bills  which  are 
on  the  calendar  on  which  no  reports 
have  yet  been  filed  would  automatically 
be  passed  over? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  calls  the  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  rules,  when  objec¬ 
tion  is  made,  a  bill  goes  over.  If,  when 
that  happens,  Senators  refrain  from  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bill,  the  call  of  the  calen; 
dar  will  be  very  much  facilitated, 
course,  the  5-minute  rule  will  be  rigjflly 
applied,  and  a  Senator  can  spea]/  but 
once  on  any  one  measure. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  L&m  sure 
that  some  Members  of  the  Senate  did 
not  hear  what  the  distinguished  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  chair  just  said  aroout  the  call 
of  the  calendar.  I  shoujd  like  to  have 
Senators  hear  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  now  pre¬ 
siding,  said  a  moment  ago.  I  will  ask 
him  to  repeat  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  said  thaj/the  Senate  is  about  to 
consider  a  long  calendar,  and  under  the 
rule,  when  ajfobjection  is  made  to  a  bill, 
it  goes  ove^f  If,  in  those  circumstances, 
Senators/will  refrain  from  discussing  a 
bill  whidh  has  been  objected  to,  it  will 
facilitate  the  call  of  the  calendar.  The 
rule/as  to  that,  as  well  as  limiting 
speeches  to  5  minutes  will  be  enforced, 
Id  only  one  speech  is  allowed  on  a 
leasure,  under  the  rule. 


V  The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  call 
of  the  calendar. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICE— BILL  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  (S.  130)  to  provide  for  the 
demonstration  of  public  library  service 
in  areas  without  such  service  or  with  in¬ 
adequate  library  facilities,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Over. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  call,  but  if  the  Senator 
will  withhold  his  objection - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  withhold  the  objec¬ 
tion.  I  am  objecting,  in  behalf  of  an 
absent  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  means,  then,  that  the 
Senator  under  no  circumstances  could 
withdraw  his  objection.  He  is  under  a 
solemn,  unalterable,  absolute,  inevitable, 
inextricable  commitment  to  object? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  this 
bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  dur¬ 
ing  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  was 
issed  by  the  Senate.  I  very  much  de3 
pVre  the  fact  that  the  absent  Senat 
binfe  and  commits  and  so  ties  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  MissourLohat 
he  is  unalterably,  inextricably  conjpiitted 
to  objecting  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/1  On  ob¬ 
jection,  th^Dill  goes  over. 

The  next  \jl  on  the  cal/idar  will  be 
stated. 


IMMIGRATION  t6TAT 
CHINESE— BI 


OP  CERTAIN 
ISSED  OVER 


The  bill  (S.  206)  ip|ating  to  the  immi¬ 
gration  status  of  i!nev'lawfui  wives  and 
children  of  Chyrese-trt&ty  merchants, 
was  announcecLras  next  in  . order. 

Mr.  RUSSEL.  I  ask  th\t  the  bill  go 
over.  _  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  The  bill 
will  be  Massed  over. 

Mr.  JffAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  objection  so 
tha^  may  make  a  statement? 

Ir.  RUSSELL.  I  withhold  my  objec- 
Jon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  the 
honest  opposition  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  the  bill.  It  has  been  on  the 
calendar  for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  want 
to  repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  said" 
respecting  the  importance  of  having  ac¬ 
tion  taken  on  the  bill.  It  deals  with  the 
wives  and  children  of  Chinese  who  have 
been  in  this  country,  most  of  them  more 
than  30  years,  and  who  cannot  be  de¬ 
ported;  who  are  here  under  a  solemn 
treaty  obligation  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  with  China  subsequent  to 
the  Boxer  Rebellion. 

I  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  the  same  situation  exists 
respecting  some  80,000  Japanese  who 
are  here,  all  of  them  more  than  50  years 
old,  all  of  whom  who  have  been  here 
more  than  25  years,  none  of  whom  can 
be  deported,  and  most  of  them  fathers 
and  mothers  of  Japanese  who  fought  so 
valiantly  on  our  side  during  the  war.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  other 
Senators  interested  can  between  now  and 
January  give  the  matter  sufficient  study, 
so  we  can  do  justice  to  this  great  group 


of  fine  residents  of  America  who  want 
become  citizens  of  this  country,  and  wj 
are,  to  all  practical  purposes,  citizen/ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  O/i  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  passed  o 

The  next  bill  on  the  calendq/will  be 
stated. 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  BUSSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  45)  for  the  relief  of  the 
owners  and  operators  Jbi  certain  gold 
mines  which  were  closed  or  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  which  weror  curtailed  by  War 
Production  Board/  Limitation  Order 
L-208  was  annoi/ced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHOEPFEL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passe/  over. 

The  bill/s.  110)  to  broaden  the  co- 
operative/xtension  system  as  established 
in  the  aoe  of  May  8, 1914,  and  acts  supple¬ 
mental  thereto,  by  providing  for  co¬ 
operative  extension  work  between  col¬ 
leges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act 
ajro  the  acts  of  July  2,  1862,  and  August 
C>,  1890,  and  other  qualified  colleges, 
^universities,  and  research  agencies,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  that  that  bill  go 
over.  I  ask  it  personally  for  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  25)  pro¬ 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  734)  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  compensation  of  coun¬ 
sel  for  impoverished  dependents  in  cer¬ 
tain  criminal  cases  in  the  United  States 
district  courts  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2660)  to  prohibit  the 
parking  of  vehicles  upon  any  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  for  postal 
purposes  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 


Mr.  DONNELL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 


The  bill 


win  im 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Over.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

■n%B’b»'ll  <8i  to  poevidc  -  certain 


benefits  for  annuitant^  who  retired  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
29,  1930,  prior  to  April  ly  1948,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order\ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  un^lerstand  an 
amendment  is  to  be  offered  tatoat  bill  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Caro\ma  [Mr. 
Johnston!.  I  ask  that  the  bill  gv  to  the 
foot  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  By  request,  I  ask\}iat 
the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over.  \ 
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\[he  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res\  33)  suspending  the  legislative 
budgfej;  pending  further  study  was  an¬ 
nounce^  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent ‘  ^resolution  will  be  passed 

"nfiQQPH  nvpr 

The  bill  (S.'IOSG)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Dixie  Margarine  Co.,  a  Tennessee  cor¬ 
poration,  of  Merilphis,  Tenn.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in'order. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  By  request,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed  overN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

CARL  PIOWATY  AND  W.  j\fIOWATY 

The  bill  (S.  478)  for  the  relief  of  Carl 
Piowaty  and  W.  J.  Piowaty,  jv as  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  if  he  can  en¬ 
lighten  me  on  this  measure?  It  is  my 
understanding  there  is  a  request  that  it 
go  over. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  sorry  I  missed  that.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  was  ob¬ 
jection  made  to  Calendar  No.  382,  Senate 
bill  478? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  May  I  inquire  if  the 
Senator  who  objected  will  withhold  his 
objection  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  made 
objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Did  I  understand  the 
majority  leader  said  there  would  be  an¬ 
other  call  of  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tomor¬ 
row. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  go  back  to 
and  call  the  calendar  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  I  understood  the 
majority  leader,  the  call  of  the  calendar 
tomorrow  would  commence  at  the  point 
where  we  concluded  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  only 
for  bills  reported  today  and  placed  on 
the  calendar  tonight. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  who  objected  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  upon  this 
matter,  and  to  see  that  it  was  only  a 
sheer  technicality  upon  which  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  court  decided,  while  all  but  one 
of  the  same  number  that  ruled  on  the 
technicality  against  the  claimant,  held 
that  there  Avas  equity  on  his  side,  and 
that  the  full  court  manifested  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  'there  was  equity  on  the  side  of 
the  claimant,  and  since  some  other  Sen¬ 
ators-1 who  previously  objected  to  this  bill, 
after  seeing  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
withdrew  their  objection,  and  since  this 
is  the  last  call  of  the  calendar,  I  wonder 


if  the  Senator  would  be  good  enough  to 
withhold  his  objection? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  that 
objection  was  made  by  an  absent  Sen¬ 
ator.  While  the  matter  has  been  cleared 
up  in  the  minds  of  a  Senator  or  two, 
the  absent  Senator  has  notified  me  of 
his  objection.  Until  I  receive  clearance 
or  removal  of  the  objection,  I  do  not 
feel  at  this  time  I  can  conscientiously 
withhold  objection.  I  make  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  bill  go  to  the  foot  of  the 
calendar  today. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  But  under  no  con¬ 
sideration  would  I  want  to  decline  to  fol¬ 
low  the  request  which  has  been  made  of 
me. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask, 
then,  that  the  bill  go  to  the  foot  of  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  the  bill  be  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  calendar?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

\  Mr.  DONNELL  subsequently  said: 
President,  for  the  record  which  I 
beeh,  endeavoring  to  keep,  what  waj 
disposition  of  Order  No.  382 
478?  \ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  was 
which  I  was  just  about  to  ca 
That  was  the  last  bill,  as 
the  special  lisfi.  May  I  in 
Senator  from  Kansas  h; 


to  get  in  touch  with 
jected? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPE 
President,  I  shall 
Mr.  PEPPER. 


atter  to 
attention, 
upon 
re  if  the  able 
been  able 


enator  who  ob- 

I  have  not,  Mr. 

object, 
le  Senator  think 


he  may  be  able  jfe  have  ah  opportunity  to 
consult  the  absent  Senato&by  tomorrow? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  should  be  de¬ 
lighted  at.such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  at  Whose  in¬ 
sistence  the  able  Senator  today  objected 
will  probably  be  accessible  tomorrbw,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Order  No. 
382,  Senate  bill  478,  may  be  called  wh&i 
the  bills  are  called  on  the  calendar  to-\ 
morrow.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1464)  to  amend  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  relating  to  marketing  agreements 
and  orders,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1393)  to  promote  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  to  contribute  to  more 
effective  areonautical  research  by  author¬ 
izing  professional  personnel  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero¬ 
nautics  to  attend  accredited  graduate 
schools  for  research  and  study,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1955)  to  authorize  certain 
persons  to  accept  decorations  tendered 
them  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  services 


rendered  the  allied  cause  during  Wor> 
War  II,  and  for  other  purposes,  was, 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  By  request,  I  /bject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  595)  relating^to  the  in¬ 
ternal  security  of  the  Unitep  States,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  By  request,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  overj 

The  bill  (H.  R/1243)  to  amend  the 
Hatch  Act,  was^/announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  DONNJ2LL.  By  request,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  jiassed  over. 

Mr.  MAGrNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  tjafe  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  what  Senator  is  making  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  bill? 

•.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  knows  I 
acting  as  the  acting  minority  leader, 
notation  on  the  side  of  the  sheet  be¬ 
fore  me  says  “Messrs.  Wherry  and  Taft.” 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  DONNELL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  in  the  afternoon  I  made 
an  announcement,  as  I  recall,  that  the 
Senators  who  were  objecting  to  Order 
No.  428,  House  bill  1243,  were  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry],  I  learn  that  I  misinterpreted 
the  note  which  was  upon  the  page  handed 
to  me,  and  that  the  sole  objector  was  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  ask  leave 
at  the  appropriate  place,  in  connection 
with  Order  No.  428,  to  make  the  correc¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  correction  will  be  made. 

The  bill  (S.  458)  to  provide  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  physically  handicapped  citizens, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  91)  to  provide  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  assurance  of  the  protection  of  per- 
Xpns  within  the  United  States  from 
Inching,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

M\  RUSSELL.  Over. 

The'PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  12)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautic^  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  was 
announced  a\next  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Over.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over.\ 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr  .'President,  was  ac¬ 
tion  taken  on  Calendar  476,  Senate  bill 
12? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  went 
over  on  objection.  \ 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4080)  to  unify,  con¬ 
solidate,  revise,  and  codify  the  Articles 
of  War,  the  Articles  for  the  Government 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  disciplinary  laws  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  to  enact  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 
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Of  the  American  Legion.  Kennedy  has  been 
a  commission  member  for  4  years  and  served 
as  its  vice  chairman  in  1948-49. 

Bom  at  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.;  Kennedy  at¬ 
tended’  .high  school  at  Poughkeepsie  and 
studied  law  at  Fordham  University.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his -law  degree  in  June  1922.  A  prac¬ 
ticing  attorney  in  New  York  City  since  1923, 
he  leaves  a  partnership  in  the  firm  of  Darcy, 
Loughman  &  Bailey  to  take  the  Legion 
assignment.  S . 

LONG  LEGION  RECORD 

Kennedy  interrupted  his  education  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  Army  for 'World  War  I  military 
service.  Assigned  to  the  Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  he  later  -was  transferred  to 
the  Five  Hundred  and  Fourth  Aero  Squad¬ 
ron,  Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps.  He 
served  as  a  sergeant  until  his  discharge  In 
December  1918. 

Joining  the  James  C.  Sullivan  feost,  No.  75, 
of  the  American  Legion  in  New  York  City, 
Kennedy  served  three  terms  as  post  com¬ 
mander.  He  was  treasurer  and  commander 
of  the  Bronx  County  Legion,  district  com¬ 
mander,  and  in  1945  department  com¬ 
mander  of  New  York.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  Bronx  Voiture  33  of  the  Forty  and  Eight.. 

Married  to  Agnes  McCabe,  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  January  11,  1924,  Kennedy  is  the  father 
of  a  daughter,  Ann,  now  19. 

REPORT  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  FUNDS  BY 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  123, 
Eightieth  Congress,  first  session,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  was  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate: 

December  31,  1949. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  first  session,  submits  the  following 
report  showing  the  name,  profession,  and 
total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
and  its  subcommittees  for  the  period  from 
July  1,  1949,  to  December  31,  1949,  together 
with  the  funds  available  to  and  expended  by 
It  and  its  subcommittees: 


Name  and  profession 

Rate  of 
gross 
annual 
salary 

Total 

salary 

received 

Robert  H.  Moilohan,  chief  clerk _ 

A.  L.  Wheeler,  acting  counsel  and 

$10, 846. 00 

10, 846. 00 
10, 846. 00 

8, 273. 03 
6, 197.  21 
4, 849. 61 
4,  415.10 

$2, 123. 29 . 

5, 250.08 

5,  250798 

4/005. 18 
,■2,  616. 08 

2,  347. 82 

2, 137.  44 

J.  George  Stewart,  professional  staff. 
Thomas  S.  Henderson,  professional 

Edna  L.  Ward,  assistant  clerk _ 

Ruth  W.  Bryant,  assistant  clerk... 
Anna  H.  Monat,  assistant  clerk _ 

founds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com¬ 
mittee  expenditure _ /. _ $10,000.00 

Amount  expended  (from  Jail.  1  to  .Dec.  31, 

1949) . . — . .J.. .  2,574.53 


Balance  unexpended _ ./ .  7,425.47 

Matthew  M.  Neely, 

Chairman. 


iNT  RESOLUTION 
tODUCED 


BILLS  AND  J« 

IN? 

Bills  and  a/5oint  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced,  r^fed  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous'bonsent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  IVES: 

S.  2786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  designation 
of  the  United  States  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  hospital  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  the  “Walter 
Gresham  Andrews  Veterans’  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital”;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
•  Public  Welfare. 


By  Mr.  LODGE: 

S.  2767".  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hoshiko 
Fukuda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  2768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Han 
Wen;  and 

S.  2769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pieter 
Mathias  Pennings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FERGUSON: 

S.  2770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
(Toma)  Moldoveanu  and  Constance  Mol- 
doveanu  (his  wife);  and 

S.  2771.  A  bill  for  the- relief  of  Mircea 
Niculescu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 

S.  2772.  A  bill  authorizing  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  N.  Cole;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 

S.  2773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  peanut  mar¬ 
keting-quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GILLETTE: 

S.  2774.  A  bill  to  redefine  the  term  “bank” 
as  used  in  section  2113  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  dealing  with  bank  rob-  , 
bery  and  incidental  crimes,  so  as  to  include/ 
within  the  meaning  of  such  term  any  savings' 
an&  loan  association  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  £oan 
Insurance  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 

S.  2775.  A  bill  directing  the  conveyance  of 
certain  property  to  the  city  'of  Rupert, 
Idaho;  and 

S.  2776.  A  bill  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  a  memorial  museum 
and  shop  at  Spalding,  Idahb;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  2777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion 
of  carriers  in  the  Rural’ pelivery  Service  in 
recognition  of  longevity  of  ..service; 

S.  2778.  A  bill,  to  provide  "credit  for  postal 
field  service  of  custodial  employees  and  mail- 
equipment  shops’  employees  for  promotion 
to  meritorious  or  longevity  grades;  and 

S.  2779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act jSo  provide  additional  compensation 
and  other  benefits  for  postmasters,  officers, 
and  employees,”  approved  October  28,  1949, 
so  as  to  provide  meritorious-service  gr&pes 
for  hourly  employees  of  the  postal  field  serv¬ 
ice;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wiley)  : 

S.  2780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime  Riel; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FERGUSON: 

S.  J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig¬ 
nating  May  30,  Memorial  Day,  as  a  day  for  a 
Nation-wide  prayer  for  peace;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
WORKS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILEY  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  5472)  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

PAY  OF  SENATE  PAGES 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  196),  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  unanimous  consent  and 
agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  to  pay  from  the  con¬ 


tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  the  basic 
rate  of  $1,800  per  annum  the  salaries  of  19 
pages  employed  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
for  duty  in  the  Senate  Chamber  from  De¬ 
cember  27  to  31,  1949. 

w 

CONTINUATION  ON  PAY  ROLL  OFCERTAIN 
SENATE  EMPLOYEES’” 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  197),  ^hich  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committed  on  Rules  and 
Administration:  f 

JF 

Resolved,  That  in  tKe  case  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  a  Senator  during  his  term  of  of¬ 
fice,  his  clerical  and*  other  assistants  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  Senate  on  the  date  of  such 
resignation  shaUTbe  continued  on  such  pay 
roll  at  their  rqapective  salaries  for  a  period 
of  not  to  excqed  30  days:  Provided,  That  any 
such  assistants  continued  on  the  pay  roll, 
while  so  continued,  shall  perform  their  duties 
under  tlx  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate^ and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  remove  from  such  pay  roll  any 
sucy  assistants  who  are  not  attending  to 
duties  for  which  their  services  are  con- 
r  led:  Provided  further,  That  this  shall 
lot  operate  to  continue  such  assistants  on 
such  pay  roll  beyond  the  expiration  of  their 
Senator’s  term  of  service. 

CROP  PRODUCTION  INVESTIGATIONS— 

INCREASE  IN  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDITURE 

BY  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr.  GILLETTE  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  198),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

Resolved,  That  the  subcommittee  author¬ 
ized  by  Senate  Resolution  36,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  hereby  is  authorized 
to  expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
$38,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  and  for 
the  same  purposes  as  specified  in  said  reso¬ 
lution. 

Resolved  further,  That  section  3  of  Senate 
Resolution  36,  Eighty-first  Congress,  first 
session,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  duly  authorized  subcommittee  is 
authorized,  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Eighty-first  Con¬ 
gress,  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  as  it 
deems  advisable  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
\  head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned, 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  personnel  of  all  agencies  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  Government.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  subcommittee  under  this  reso¬ 
lution''.,  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,  shall 
be  paidvfrom  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  th®ssubcommittee.” 

TOWARD  W’QRLD  STABILITY— ADDRESS 
BY  SENA’kjR  THOMAS  OF  UTAH 

[Mr.  THOMAS  6f  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “Toward  World  Stability — An 
Attack  on  One  Is  an  Attack  on  All,”  delivered 
by  him  at  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  in  the  Mission  Inn, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  December  13,  1949,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

BRANCH— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 

LODGE 

\ 

[Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch, 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  December  1,  1949,  which  apX 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 
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REPUBLICAN  RESURGENCE— ARTICLE  BY 
SAMUEL  SHAFFER 

[Mr.  WHERRY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Republican  Resurgence,”  written  by 
Samuel  Shaffer,  and  published  in  Newsweek 
for  January  9,  1950,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  MUNICIPAL 

GOVERNMENT&r-ADDRESS  BY  R.  RAY 

SHUTE 

[Mr.  HOEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  problems  confronting  municipal 
governments,  delivered  by  R.  Ray  Shute, 
mayor  of  Monroe,  N.  C.,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

KEEP  OUR  FREEDOM— SERMON  BY  REV. 
EARLE  B.  JEWELL 

[Mr.  KEM  asked  and  obtained  lfeave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sermok,  en¬ 
titled  “Keep  Our  Freedom,”  delivered  by  Isev. 


ond  prize  essay  by  Miss  Natalie  Synder,  of 
Pittstown,  N.  J.,  in  the  Nation-wide  contest 
on  conservation  of  our  soil  resources,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Grange  and  American 
Plant  Food  Council,  Inc.,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

UNITED  STATES  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM— ARTICLE  BY  BENJAMIN 

FINE 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave  | 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  re-  | 
lating  to  the  United  States  cultural  exchange  f 
program,  by  Benjamin  Fine,  from  the  New  ) 
York  Times  of  December  25,  1949,  which  1 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

PRIVATELY  SUPPORTED  HOSPITALS  AND  j 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH— ARTICLE  FROM  1 
THE  RECONSTRUCTIONIST 


[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave  , 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  re-  j 
lating  to  a  study  of  New  York  hospitals,  from  ; 
the  Reconstructionist  of  December  16,  1949,  f 


Earle  B.  Jewell,  rector  of  St.  Andrews  Episcq-  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 
pal  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  appears  ,  POINT  FOUR’S  HUMAN  GOALS 

in  the  Appendix.]  \  [Mr  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave  \ 

to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial S 
entitled  “Point  Four’s  Human  Goals,”,  from  I 
the'.^ew  York  Times  of  December  1949,  | 
which _appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

EXAMPLES  FOR  THE  WESTERN,  WORLD— j 
ARTICLE  BY  THOMAS  L.  £TOKES 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave  ; 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled  “Examples, for  the  Western  World,”  by  ; 
Thomas  L.  Stoke6,  from  the  Chicago  Sun-i 
Times  of  Decembevv2^  1949,  which  appears' 
in  the  Appendix. 

STEEL  PRICES, 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS- 
ADDRESS  BY  COL.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

[Mr.  MCCARTHY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  keynote 
address  delivered  by  Col.  Melvin  J.  Maas, 
president.  United  States  Marine  Corps  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Corps,  at  the  national  confer¬ 
ence  held  on  October  21  and  22,  1949,  in 
Philadelphia,  which  appears  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix.] 

SOCIALISM  BY  DEFAULT— ADDRESS  BY 
CECIL  PALMER  s 

[Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  “Socialism  by  Default,"  delivered  by 
Cecil  Palmer,  English  publisher,  author,  and 
journalist,  at  the  fifty-fourth  annual  con¬ 
gress  of  American  industry  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  December  9,  1949,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY- SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  RATIFICATION  OF? 
FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  BY  DELA-  i 
WARE— ADDRESS  BY  HON.  E.  PAUL! 
BURKHOLDER 

[Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered  by  State  Senator  E.  Paul  Burkholder, 
of  Delaware,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hun-: 
dred  and  sixty-second  anniversary  of  the, 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by 
the  State  of  Delaware,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

WHAT  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WOpTH  TO  AMERICAN 
WOMEN?— ADDRESS  BY  HELEN  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  BROWN 

[Mr.  GILLETTE  asked  and  obtained  leave)' 
to  have  printe^  in  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  “Whatf  Is  the  Constitution  of  the', 
United  Stater  Worth  to  American  Women?”) 
delivered  by  Helen  Elizabeth  Brown  before) 
the  Lawyers’  Civil  Association  of  Maryland,' 
on  Wednesday,  November  2,  1949,  which  will' 
appeaymereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

PRI2IE  ESSAY  BY  MISS  NATALIE  SNYDER 
ON  CONSERVATION  OF  SOIL  RESOURCES 


[Mr.  HENDRICKSON  asked  and  obtained, 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  seo- 


TEEL  PENSIONS 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  askecf'and  obtained  leave- 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  ■ 
entitled  “Steel  Prices  and  Steel  Pensions,”) 
from  Minnesota  Labor  for  December  30,  1949, ; 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.} 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The' morning 

.  V . ...I 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  House  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regu¬ 
late  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain 
taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine, 
to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  amendments. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  first  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  at  this  point  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  this 
bill.  It  is  not  a  very  voluminous  report, 
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but  it  is  a  very  carefully  considered  re¬ 
port,  dealing  with  all  of  the  amendments 
offered  to  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
some  time  ago  and  which  was  considered 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  report  will  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  report  (No.  309)  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate 
oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  as  amended  dp  pass. 

LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND  OF  REGULATION  OF 
OLEOMARGARINE  THROUGH  THE  TAXING  POWER 

The  act  of  August  2,  1886  (24  Stat.  209), 
defined  "butter”  and  “oleomargarine”  and 
imposed  the  following  taxes  on  oleomargar¬ 
ine:  Manufacturers,  $600;  wholesalers,  $480; 
retailers,  $48;  domestic  oleomargarine,  2 
cents  per  pound;  and  imported  oleomargar¬ 
ine,  15  cents  per  pound.  This  tax  statute 
contained  packaging  and  labeling  provisions 
and,  in  addition  to  'providing  for  the  forfei¬ 
ture  of  unstamped  oleomargarine,  it  provided 
for  the  forfeiture  of  oleomargarine  which 
was  adjudged  to  be  deleterious  to  the  public 
health. 

It  was  clear  from  its  inception  that  this 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power  was  primarily 
designed  to  achieve  certain  regulatory  effects 
in  the  field  of  competition  between  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  butter.  In  opening  the  Senate 
debate  on  this  1886  act,  Senator  Miller  said: 

“I  resort  to  no  subterfuges  in  this  case, 
Mr.  President.  My  object  in  bringing  forward 
this  bill  and  supporting  it  is,  not  to  secure 
a  large  increase  to  the  revenue  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but  I  have  sought  to  invoke  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Government  in  order 
that  under  it  the  Government  might  take 
absolute  control  of  this  manufacture,  might 
properly  regulate  it,  and  so  regulate  and  con¬ 
trol  it  that  it  should  be  carried  on  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  way  and  that  the  product  should  be 
sold  to  the  consumer  in  all  cases  for  what  it 
is,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  the  friends 
of  this  measure  have  invoked  the  taxing 
power  of  the  Government”  (Congressional 
Record,  July  17,  1886,  p.  7073). 

The  present  difference  in  tax  treatment 
between  yellow  oleomargarine  and  other 
oleomargarine  was  inserted  in  the  law  by 
the  act  of  May  9,  1902  (32  Stat.  193).  The 
purpose  of  this  differential  tax  treatment  was 
to  regulate  further  the  competition  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  butter.  This  act  imposed  a 
10-cents-per-pound  tax  on  oleomargarine 
artificially  colored  to  look  like  butter. 

By  the  act  of  March  4,  1931  (46  Stat.  1549), 
the  10-cent  tax  was  made  to  apply  to  all 
oleomargarine  which  met  a  statutory  defini¬ 
tion  of  “yellow,”  whether  or  not  colored  arti¬ 
ficially. 

REVENUES 

Total  collections  under  all  of  the  internal- 
revenue  taxes  on  oleomargarine  have  been 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  years  1949  and  1950  at  $16,000,000 
for  each  year.  Actual  collections  for  the 
first  9  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1949  amount 
to  $13,401,608.  The  following  table  gives  a 
break-down  of  the  various  internal-revenue 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  for  the  fiscal  years 
1947  and  1948: 
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Rates,  present  law 

Collections  (thousands 
of  dollars)  (actual), 
fiscal  years— 

1947 

1948 

Excise  taxes: 

Colored  oleomargarine . . . . 

10  cents  per  pound... . 

2,132 

1,441 

6,290 

2,066 

Uncolored  oleomargarine . . 

!4  cent  per  pound _ 

Total  excise  taxes . ... . . 

3,573 

7,356 

Special  taxes: 

$600  per  year..  . 

34 

74 

364 

224 

1,604 

23 

132 

424 

411 

1,460 

Wholesale  dealers: 

Colored  oleomargarine . _ . ____ . 

$480  per  year . . 

Tin  colored  oleomargarine . . 

$200  per  year _ ... _ 

Retail  dealers: 

Colored  oleomargarine . . . 

$48  per  year . . 

Uncolored  oleomargarine . 

$6  per  year . 

2, 301 

2,450 

Total  oleomargarine  taxes. . . . 

5,874 

9,806 

POWERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  TO 

REGULATE  COMPETITION  BETWEEN  OLEOMAR¬ 
GARINE  AND  BUTTER 

Competition  between  yellow  oleomargarine 
and  butter  in  interstate  commerce  falls  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  prevent  unfair  methods 
of  competition  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices.  Section  5  (a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (title  15;  U.  S.  C.,  sec. 
45  (a))  states: 

‘‘Unfair  methods  of  competition  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac¬ 
tices  in  commerce,  are  hereby  declared  un¬ 
lawful.” 

Misrepresentation  of  oleomargarine  as  but¬ 
ter  is  prohibited  by  this  section,  and  in  the 
past  the  Federal  Trade  Commissiop  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  labeling  and  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  which  were  deceptive  in  confusing  oleo¬ 
margarine  with  butter. 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  ADULTERATION  AND  MIS¬ 
BRANDING  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  THROUGH  THE 

FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
in  its  present  form  prohibits  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  adulterated  or  misbranded  food 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  proffered  deliv¬ 
ery  or  receipt  in  interstate  commerce  of  any 
adulterated  or  misbranded  food. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  presented 
to  your  committee  on  this  bill  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  provided  by  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  (Public  Law  717,  75th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  June  23,  1939;  U.  S.  C.,  title  21,  sec. 
301  et  seq.)  are  adequate  to  protect  against 
adulterated  oleomargarine  in  interstate 
commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  misbranding  of  food 
the  act  prohibits,  in  section  301  (k),  "the  al¬ 
teration,  mutilation,  destruction,  oblitera¬ 
tion,  or  removal  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  labeling  of,  or  the  doing  of  any  other  act 
with  respect  to,  a  food,  drug,  device,  or  cos¬ 
metic,  if  such  act  is  done  while  such  article  is 
held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  and  results  in  such  article  being 
misbranded.” 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held,  in 
U.  S.  v.  Sullivan  (332  U.  S.  689),  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  section  301  (k)  that — 

"The  language  used  by  Congress  broadly 
and  unqualifiedly  prohibits  misbranding  ar¬ 
ticles  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  without  regard  to  how  long 
after  the  shipment  the  misbranding  occurred, 
how  many  intrastate  sales  had  inter¬ 
vened,  or  who  had  received  the  articles  at  the 


end  of  the  interstate  shipment  (332  U.  S.  689, 
696).” 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  the  Federal  Security  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  who  is  charged  with  its  admin¬ 
istration,  has  assumed  jurisdiction  over  oleo¬ 
margarine  moving  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  administrator  has  established  a  standard 
of  identity  for  oleomargarine  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  section  401  of  the  act,  and 
oleomargarine  in  interstate  commerce  is  reg¬ 
ulated  in  accordance  with  this  standard  of 
identity. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  House  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  repeals  the 
internal-revenue  taxes  on  oleomargarine  and 
permits  the  oleomargarine  interests  to  sell 
their  product  in  harmless  colors  of  their  own 
choice  in  free  competition  with  butter  un¬ 
hindered  by  the  burden  of  discriminatory 
Federal  taxation.  However,  the  bill  elimi¬ 
nates  any  possibility  that  the  consumer  of 
table  spreads  will  not  know  what  he  is  get¬ 
ting.  The  competition  between  the  two 
principal  table  spreads  for  consumer  pref¬ 
erence  is  to  be  free  of  confusion  as  to  iden¬ 
tity.  At  the  present  time  oleomargarine 
which  has  moved  in  interstate  commerce  is 
required  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
with  respect  to  labeling.  There  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  consumer  of  interstate  oleo¬ 
margarine  will  be  confused  as  to  the  product 
he  obtains.  There  remain  however  two  prin¬ 
cipal  levels  at  which  confusion  of  identity 
may  occur:  One  is  at  the  restaurant  level 
where  the  applicability  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  uncertain,  and  the 
other  exists  with  respect  to  oleomargarine 
produced  and  sold  in  the  same  State.  The 
House  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  brings  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  colored  oleomargarine  squarely  with¬ 
in  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  irrespective  of  the  source  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  specifically  regulates  the  res¬ 
taurant  transaction  of  serving  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Thus,  Intrastate  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  would  be  held  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  respecting  purity  and  labeling  as  colored 
oleomargarine  which  is  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  channels. 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  importance  than 
the  elimination  of  the  possibility  for  con¬ 
fusion  of  identity  between  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  butter,  the  bill  makes  possible  the 
effective  regulation  of  colored  oleomargarine 
and  butter  moving  in  Interstate  channels. 

Oleomargarine  is  not  dependent  upon  local 
supply  of  raw  materials  as  is  butter,  which 
depends  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream,  and  it  would  be  entirely 


feasible  and  practicable  to  establish  manu¬ 
factories  in  each  of  the  several  States  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  the  Federal  law.  It  is 
clear  that  close  regulation  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  from  interstate  producers,  while 
oleomargarine  of  local  production  is  left  free 
of  control,  would  in  practical  effect  give 
local  producers  a  great  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  The  substitute  for  butter  or  sale  as 
butter  of  colored  oleomargarine  not  clearly 
Identified  as  such,  or  which  is  otherwise 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  would  not  only 
depress  the  interstate  market  In  butter  but 
would  also  bring  colored  oleomargarine  which 
fully  complies  with  Federal  regulation  into 
disrepute  and  depress  the  interstate  market 
for  it. 

Without  regulation  of  colored  oleomarga¬ 
rine  from  all  sources  there  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tive  regulation  of  that  part  of  the  colored 
oleomargarine  which  comes  from  out-of- 
State  sources.  As  a  matter  of  enforcement  it 
would  be  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impos¬ 
sible,  to  prove  that  colored  oleomargarine 
substituted  or  sold  for  butter  haci  been 
previously  in  interstate  commerce.  The  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  whole  is  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  effective  regulation  of  that  part 
which  originates  from  outside  the  State  of 
consumption. 

The  regulation  by  Congress  under  the  com¬ 
merce  power  of  purely  intrastate  transactions 
is  constitutionally  permissible  if  such  regu¬ 
lation  is  reasonably  necessary  to  protect  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  and  to  make  its  regula¬ 
tion  effective. 

Following  the  Shreveport  Rate  cases  (234 
U.  S.  342),  in  which  it  was  held  that  rail¬ 
road  rates  of  an  admittedly  intrastate  char¬ 
acter  and  fixed  by  authority  of  the  State 
might  still  be  revised  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  because  of  the  economic  effects  which 
they  had  upon  interstate  commerce,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  frequently  sustained 
Federal  regulations  under  the  commerce 
power  when  applied  to  intrastate  trans¬ 
actions  ( Mulford  v.  Smith,  307  U.  S.  38; 
United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.  S.  100;  Currin  v. 
Wallace,  306  U.  S.  1;  United  States  v.  Wright- 
wood  Dairy  Co.,  315  U.  S.  110;  Wickard  v.  Fil- 
burn,  317  U.  S.  102). 

In  United  States  v.  Wrightwood  Dairy  Co., 
supra  (1942),  the  issue  was  raised  as  to 
whether  a  Chicago  milk  dealer  who  pur¬ 
chased  milk  within  the  State  and  sold  it 
locally  could  be  properly  subjected  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  minimum  prices.  The  Court  in  up¬ 
holding  this  exertion  of  the  Federal  power 
states : 

“The  national  power  to  regulate  the  price 
of  milk  moving  interstate  into  the  Chicago, 
III.,  marketing  area  extepds  to  such  control 
over  intrastate  transactions  as  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  make  the  regulation  of 
the  interstate  commerce  effective;  and  that  it 
Includes  authority  to  make  like  regulations 
for  the  marketing  of  intrastate  milk  whose 
sale  and  competition  with  interstate  milk 
affects  its  price  structure  so  as  in  turn  to 
affect  adversely  the  congressional  regulation” 

(p.  121). 

In  defining  the  scope  of  the  commerce 
power  the  Court  had  this  to  6ay: 

“The  commerce  power  is  not  confined  in  its 
exercise  to  the  regulation  of  commerce 
among  the  States.  It  extends  to  those  activ¬ 
ities  intrastate  which  so  affect  Interstate 
commerce  or  the  exertion  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  it,  as  to  make  regulation  of 
them  appropriate  means  to  the  attainment 
of  a  legitimate  end,  the  effective  execution 
of  the  granted  power  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce”  (p.  119). 
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TECHNICAL  PROVISIONS  OP  THE  BILL  WITH 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  AMEND¬ 
MENTS 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023) 
repeals  section  2301  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  sets  the  rate  of  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  and 
at  10  cents  per  pound  if  yellow  in  color, 
declares  by  whom  and  how  the  tax  shall  be 
paid,  and  the  manner  of  assessment. 

Section  2  repeals  the  occupational  taxes 
on  oleomargarine  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  and  provides  that  such  repeal 
shall  not  entitle  any  manufacturer,  whole¬ 
saler,  or  retailer  to  a  refund  of  any  occupa¬ 
tional  tax  heretofore  paid. 

The  committee  makes  no  amendments  to 
the  first  two  sections  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  (a)  comprises  a  declaration  and 
finding  that  the  sale,  or  the  serving  in  pub¬ 
lic  eating  places,  of  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  without  clear  identifica¬ 
tion  as  such,  or  which  is  otherwise  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded,  burdens  interstate 
commerce  by  depressing  the  market  for  but¬ 
ter  and  for  oleomargarine  or  margarine  which 
is  clearly  identified  and  which  is  neither 
adulterated  nor  misbranded.  This  burden 
exists  irrespective  of  whether  such  oleomar¬ 
garine  originates  from  an  interstate  source 
cr  from  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it 
is  sold.  The  committee  makes  no  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  declaration  and  finding  con¬ 
tained  in  this  subsection. 

Section  3  (b)  amends  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  thereto  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of  the  new 
section  407  (b)  of  such  act.  Section  407 
(b)  regulates  not  only  the  public  eating 
place  transaction  of  serving  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  colored  margarine  but  also 
places  certain  requirements  upon  public 
eating  places  which  possess  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine  in  a  form  ready 
for  serving.  A  violation  therefore  can  occur 
without  an  actual  serving  if  the  public  eat- 
ting  place  has  in  its  possession  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  colored  margarine  in  a  form 
ready  for  serving  without  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  407  (b).  The  committee 
amendment  to  section  3  (b)  clarifies  this 
point  and  brings  the  amendment  made  in 
section  3  (b)  in  line  with  the  new  section 
407  (b)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act.  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
without  the  committee  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

“(m)  The  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of  section 
407  (b).” 

With  the  committee  amendment  it  will 
read: 

“(m)  The  serving  or  the  possessing  in  a 
form  ready  for  serving  of  colored  oleomarga¬ 
rine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of  sec¬ 
tion  407  (b) .” 

Section  3  (c)  amends  chapter  IV  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section  (sec.  407). 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  407  subjects  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
which  is  sold  in  the  same  State  or  Territory 
in  which  it  is  produced  to  the  same  controls 
under  the  act  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  in 
interstate  commerce.  Thus,  intrastate  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine,  if  it  is  colored  as 
defined  in  407  (d),  will  be  held  to  the  same 
standards  respecting  labeling  and  purity  as 
colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
which  is  shipped  in  interstate  channels.  The 
committee  makes  no  amendments  to  this 
subsection. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  407  specifically 
regulates  the  use  of  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  by  public  eating  places. 
Subsection  (b),  as  it  passed  the  House,  ap¬ 
pears  to  require  persons  who  possess  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  a  form 


ready  for  serving  at  public  eating  places  to 
( 1 )  post  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  is  served  in  a  prominent  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  in  the  establishment,  or  (2)  to 
place  such  a  notice  on  the  menu  in  type  or 
lettering  not  smaller  that  that  normally  used 
to  designate  other  food  items,  or  (3)  to  keep 
such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  only  in  a 
form  which  is  molded  and  shaped  so  as  to 
have  three  sides  (exclusive  of  the  ends). 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  407  would  appear 
further  to  require  that  persons  who  serve 
colored  oleomargarine  or  margarine  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  eating  place  ( 1 )  cause  each  separate  serv¬ 
ing  thereof  to  bear  labeling,  or  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  labeling,  identifying  it  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine,  or  (2)  cause  each 
separate  serving  thereof  to  be  triangular  in 
shape. 

The  committee  feels  that  subsection  (b)  in 
in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  House  is 
somewhat  ambiguous.  Although  the  forego¬ 
ing  would  appear  to  be  what  the  language  of 
the  subsection  says,  other  interpretations  are 
possible  and  have  been  offered.  The  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  seeks  therefore  to  clarify 
subsection  (b),  to  make  its  terms  explicit, 
and  eliminate  the  possibility  for  misinter¬ 
pretation  and  confusion.  Since  the  require¬ 
ments  of  407  (b)  are  enforceable  by  crimi¬ 
nal  actions  as  well  as  suits  for  injunction 
(secs.  302  and  303,  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act),  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
language  of  this  subsection  be  clear  and 
unmistakable. 

Subsection  (b)  as  amended  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  requires  persons  who  possess  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  a  form 
ready  for  serving  at  public  eating  places  to 
(1)  post  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  is  served  in  a  prominent  and  conspic¬ 
uous  place  in  the  establishment,  or  (2)  place 
such  a  notice  on  the  menu  in  type  or  letter¬ 
ing  not  smaller  than  that  normally  used  to 
designate  other  food  items.  Persons  who 
shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  at  a  public  eating  place  are  re¬ 
quired  to  (1)  cause  each  separate  serving 
thereof  to  bear  labeling,  or  to  be  accompanied 
by  labeling,  identifying  it  as  oleomargarine 
or  margarine,  or  (2)  cause  each  separate 
serving  thereof  to  be  triangular  in  shape. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  407  exempts  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  or  margarine  from  most 
of  the  labeling  requirements  of  section  403 
of  the  act  at  the  time  of  service  at  public 
eating  places,  provided  compliance  is  had 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  Exception  is  made  of  section 
403  (a)  and  403  (f).  By  section  403  (a)  a 
food  becomes  misbranded  if  its  labeling  is 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular.  Sec¬ 
tion  403  (f)  specifies  that  identifying  marks 
shall  be  prominently  placed  on  the  food 
“with  such  conspicuousness  (as  compared 
with  other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  de¬ 
vices,  in  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as 
to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  the  ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use." 

These  provisions  would  require  that  the 
word  “oleomargarine”  or  “margarine”  appear 
in  some  contrasting  color  either  on  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  or  on  a  wrapping,  or  on  a  slip  placed 
upon  the  individual  pat  or  serving.  The  re¬ 
quirement  that  each  separate  serving  bears 
labeling  identifying  it  as  olemargarine  or 
margarine  is  not  met  by  imprinting  the  word 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  on  the  individual 
pat  constituting  the  serving.  The  yellow 
color  makes  it  difficult  to  read  the  Imprint 
and  such  pats  tend  to  melt  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  committee  makes  no  amendment 
to  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  407  defines  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine. 
The  definition  is  drawn  from  the  Oleomar¬ 
garine  Tax  Act.  If  it  is  any  color  other  than 
one  within  the  defined  ranges,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  amendment  will  not  apply.  The 
committee  makes  no  amendment  to  this 
subsection. 


Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds  available  for  enforcement  of 
the  Oleomargarine  Tax  Act  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  These  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  that  Administration  in 
an  amount  determined  to  be  proper  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There 
is  to  be  no  lapse  of  time  between  repeal  of 
the  tax  statute  and  enforcement  of  the  con¬ 
trols  provided  in  the  amended  Federal.  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  committee 
makes  no  amendment  to  this  section. 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
declares  that  “this  act  shall  not  abrogate 
or  nullify  any  statute  of  any  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  now  in  effect  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  enacted.” 

The  committee  feels  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy  this  section  seeks  to  and  should  ac¬ 
cord  to  the  various  States  and  Territories 
the  right  to  ban  the  possession,  sale,  or 
serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine,  or  to  place  upon  its  use  or  sale 
additional  requirements  not,  in  conflict  with 
the  Federal  law.  The  language  of  section  5, 
however,  as  it  passed  the  House  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  permit  a  State  or  Territory  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  Federal  law  entirely  and  to 
permit  the  completely  unregulated  use  and 
sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine  within  its  jurisdiction.  To  permit 
this  would  defeat  the  policy  and  purpose 
upon  which  the  Federal  regulation  is  predi¬ 
cated.  The  committee  amends  section  5, 
therefore,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  authorizing  the  possession,  sale,  or 
serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory.” 

The  committee  feels  that  section  5,  as 
amended,  reserves  to  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  the  power  to  regulate  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  colored  margarine  in  harmony 
with  the  Federal  law  but  does  not  grant  to 
the  States  and  Territories  the  power  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  law 
which  is  designed  to  provide  a  minimum  of 
protection  to  consumers  of  butter  and  colored 
oleomargarine,  and  to  assure  honesty,  fair 
dealing,  and  an  absence  of  all  deception  in 
the  competitive  sale  of  such  products. 

The  committee  amendment  to  section  6  of 
the  bill  makes  the  act  effective  on  July  1, 
1949.  The  provisions  of  section  6  as  it 
passed  the  House  made  the  repeal  of  the 
special  occupational  taxes  on  manufactur¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  effective  30  days  after  enactment,  or 
July  1,  1949,  which  ever  date  is  earlier,  and 
denies  refund  of  taxes  previously  paid.  This 
might  produce  inequitable  results.  The 
special-tax  year  commences  July  1,  and  the 
tax  is  due  for  the  whole  year  in  case  of 
one  in  business  during  the  month  of  July, 
and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  in  case  of 
one  commencing  business  after  the  month 
of  July.  Therefore,  if  the  special  taxes  should 
be  repealed  as  of  June  1,  1949,  a  person  who 
prior  thereto  paid  the  tax  for  the  current 
special-tax  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  will 
have  paid  a  tax  (which  is  not  refundable) 
for  the  month  of  June;  whereas  a  person  com¬ 
mencing  business  in  Jdne  would  not  incur 
any  special-tax  liability  for  the  remainder 
of  the  current  special-tax  year.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  type  of  inequity  the  committee 
feels  that  the  act  should  have  one  effective 
date  and  that  it  should  be  July  1,  1949. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2023),  as  amended,  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  offer  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  H.  R.  2023,  an  amendment  on 
which  appear  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye],  the 
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Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Withers], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Taylor],  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer],  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Gurney],  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ecton], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill 
in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will  be 
received,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  submitted  by  Mr.  Wiley  for 
himself  and  other  Senators  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Section  1.  (a)  The  term  'oleomargarine’ 
as  used  in  this  act  includes — 

“(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds,  known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine, 
oleo,  or  butterine; 

“(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  which  have  a  consistency  similar  to 
that  of  butter  and  which  contain  any  edible 
oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  (A)  made 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute, 
or  (B)  commonly  used,  or  intended  for 
common  use,  in  place  of  or  as  a  substitute 
for  butter,  or  (C)  churned,  emulsified,  or 
mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  butter¬ 
milk,  water,  or  other  liquid  and  containing 
moisture  in  excess  of  1  percent  and  com¬ 
monly  used,  or  suitable  for  common  use,  as 
a  substitute  for  butter. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  ‘yellow 
oleomargarine’  is  oleomargarine,  as  defined 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  having  a 
tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and 
six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and 
red  collectively,  measured  in  terms  of  the 
Lovibond  tintometer  scale  read  under  con¬ 
ditions  substantially  similar  to  those  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  measurement. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘commerce’  as  used  in  this 
act,  means  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  trans¬ 
portation,  or  communication  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  or  between  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States 
and  any  State  or  other  Territory  or  between 
any  foreign  country  and  any  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or 
between  points  in  the  same  State  but 
through  ahy  other  State  or  any  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign 
country. 

“prohibited  acts 

"Sec.'  2.  The  manufacture,  transportation, 
handling,  possession,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of 
yellow  oleomargarine  in  commerce,  or  after 
shipment  in  commerce  as  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  yellow  oleomargarine  for  shipment  in 
commerce,  is  hereby  declared  unlawful :  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  yellow  oleomargarine 


manufactured  or  colored  within  the  borders 
of  a  State  or  Territory  In  which  it  is  to  be 
consumed  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  but  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  6uch  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act. 

“enforcement 

"Sec.  8.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  administer  and  enforce  this  act  and  to 
prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  policies.  The 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  including  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  injunctions  and  seizure, 
shall  be  available  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
act. 

“penalties 

“Sec.  4.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof  who  directs  or  knowingly 
permits  such  violations,  or  who  aids  or  assists 
therein,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  persons  who  vio¬ 
late  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

“appropriations 

“Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  this  act. 

"repeal 

“Sec.  6.  The  following  sections  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  taxes  on 
colored  and  uncolored  oleomargarine,  to 
special  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine, 
and  to  packaging,  reporting,  and  other  regu¬ 
lations  of  oleomargarine)  are  hereby  re- 
p-aled:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304, 
2305,  2306,  2307,  2308.  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313, 
3200,  3201,  (26  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302, 
2303  ,  2304,  2305  ,  2306  ,  2307,  2308,  2309  ,  2310, 
2311,  2313,  3200,  3201).” 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  who  is  one  of  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  the  measure,  will  now  address 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  House  bill  2023, 
which  passed  the  House  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  287  to  89.  I  may  say  that  a  very 
similar  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  second  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
260  to  106. 

The  measure  was  unanimously  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  on  April  28,  1949,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  “in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  the  bill,  H.  R.  2023,  as 
amended,  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
should  be  enacted  without  delay,”  and 
has  been  pending  on  the  Senate  Calen¬ 
dar  since  that  time.  Late  in  the  last 
session  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
voted  unanimously  to  make  this  bill  the 
first  order  of  business  in  this  session. 

In  response  to  that  decision,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  has  called  up  House  bill  2023, 
and  I  wish  to  thank’him  for  his  action. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to 
express  itself  on  this  matter.  The  House 
not  only  passed  this  bill  by  an  over¬ 


whelming  vote  in  the  last  session  but  ap¬ 
proved  a  similar  bill  during  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  reported  that 
measure  in  late  May  1948,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ate  did  not  vote  on  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  describe  briefly  the 
provisions  of  House  bill  2023.  It  is  a 
bill  which  repeals  the  Federal  antimar¬ 
garine  laws  that  have  existed  in  one 
form  or  another  for  more  than  60  years. 
Specifically,  House  bill  2023  would  re¬ 
peal  Federal  taxes  imposed  on  margarine 
annually  as  follows:  Retailers  handling 
colored  margarine,  $48,  uncolored  mar¬ 
garine,  $6;  wholesalers  handling  colored 
margarine,  $480,  uncolored  margarine, 
$200;  a  10-cent-a-pound  tax  on  colored 
margarine,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  a 
pound  on  uncolored  margarine,  and  a  tax 
on  manufacturers  of  $600. 

The  measure  also  provides  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  eating  place  serving  yellow  marga¬ 
rine  must  post  a  notice  to  that  effect,  or 
print  such  a  notice  on  the  menu,  In 
addition,  each  separate  serving  of  yellow 
margarine  must  be  identified  as  such 
when  it  is  served,  or,  as  air  alternative, 
it  must  be  served  in  a  triangular  shape. 
Violation  of  this  provision  is  a  Federal 
offense,  and  enforcement  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration. 

On  that  point  I  wish  to  quote  one  para¬ 
graph  from  page  3  of  the  report,  as 
follows: 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  presented  to 
your  committee  on  this  bill  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  provided  by  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  (Public  Law  717,  75th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  June  23,  1939;  U.  S.  C.,  title  21,  sec.  301, 
et  seq.)  are  adequate  to  protect  against  adul¬ 
terated  oleomargarine  in  Interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  is  almost  identical 
with  that  approved  by  the  House  on 
April  1,  1949;  the  differences  result  from 
a  committee  amendment  which  changes 
the  effective  date,  and  from  three  minor 
clarifying  amendments. 

Before  discussing  the  issues  involved 
in  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  repeal  of  the  Federal 
antimargarine  laws  was  a  plank  in  the 
1948  Democratic  platform.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  said  that  he  will  sign  a  repeal 
bill  if  he  has  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  repeal¬ 
ing  the  antimargarine  laws  has  been 
talked  about  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
few  years.  Many  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  arguments  for  elimi¬ 
nating  the  taxes  and  restrictions,  as  well 
as  the  arguments  for  their  retention. 

Margarine  today  is  a  perfectly  good 
food  product,  whose  nutritive  value  is 
fully  equal  to  that  of  butter. 

In  this  connection,  I  refer  the  Senate 
to  studies  and  reports  by  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council,  and  by  Dr.  Harry  Leich- 
enger.  Dr.  George  Eisenberg,  and  Dr. 
Anton  J.  Carlson,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine.  Those  re¬ 
ports  are  contained  in  the  hearings. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  marga¬ 
rine  are  domestic  fats  and  oils,  cotton- 
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seed  and  soybean  oils  being  used  for  the 
most  part,  although  some  peanut  and 
corn  oil  also  are  utilized.  About  16  per¬ 
cent  of  margarine  is  pasteurized,  cul¬ 
tured  skim  milk,  and  over  99  percent  of 
all  margarine  is  fortified  with  15,000 
units  of  vitamin  A. 

The  only  basic  difference  between  mar¬ 
garine  and  butter  is  that  margarine  is 
vegetable  fat  and  butter  an  animal-fat 
product. 

Margarine  competes  with  butter  and 
has  sold,  on  the  average  over  the  years, 
for  about  half  the  price  of  butter.  This 
competition  was  the  reason  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  first  Federal  antimarga¬ 
rine  laws,  and  is  the  reason  why  there  is 
strong  opposition  today  to  repeal. 

The  first  Federal  antimargarine  law 
was  imposed  in  1886,  years  before  there 
was  any  protective  pure-food  Federal 
legislation.  At  the  time  margarine  was 
made  primarily  from  oleo  fat  and  beef 
or  animal  fat.  No  Federal  standard  of 
identity  for  margarine  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  margarine  and  many  other 
foods  were  inferior  to  the  present-day 
products. 

Significantly,  the  issues  of  color  and 
fraud,  now  primary  concerns  with  those 
fighting  margarine,  were  almost  ignored 
in  the  1886  debates.  The  law  enacted 
then  imposed  a  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  all  margarine,  both  white  and  yellow. 
Senator  Miller,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
principal  proponents  of  the  bill,  frankly 
described  the  purpose  of  that  first  meas¬ 
ure.  He  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

I  want  no  money  from  this  bill  in  the 
Treasury.  I  want  protection  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York.  I  want  it  to  go  so  far 
as  to  exterminate  the  rival  industry,  if 
necessary. 

After  the  passage  of  that  first  punitive 
bill,  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  margarine 
had  been  put  out  of  existence.  Produc¬ 
tion  dropped  sharply  at  first,  only  to  rise 
again.  The  foes  of  margarine  decided 
they  had  their  work  to  do  all  over  again. 

The  second  Federal  antimargarine  bill 
was  enacted  in  1902.  It  reduced  the  tax 
on  white  margarine  to  one-fourth  cent 
a  pound  and  raised  the  tax  on  colored 
margarine  to  10  cents  a  pound.  As  I 
have  stated,  there  was  little  or  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  color,  or  fraud,  in  the  1886  dis¬ 
cussions.  In  1902  margarine’s  opponents 
stressed  the  color  and  fraud  angles. 

However,  Representative  John  Sharp 
Williams,  who  later  became  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  quoted  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  as  saying  that  even  in 
those  days,  before  pure-food  legislation, 
very  little  margarine  was  sold  as  butter. 
Representative  Williams  charged  that 
the  aim  of  the  legislation  was  to  destroy 
margarine. 

After  1902  margarine  sales  dropped, 
only  to  increase  once  more.  Further¬ 
more,  margarine  manufacturers  devel¬ 
oped  a  process  for  making  naturally  col¬ 
ored  margarine  by  using  palm  oil  and 
some  beef  fat.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  ruled  in  1929  that  mar¬ 
garine  made  with  these  natural  oils 
could  be  sold  without  the  payment  of  the 
10-cent  tax. 

The  butter  forces  tried  once  more.  In 
1931  the  1902  act  was  amended  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  all 
colored  margarine,  whether  naturally  or 


artificially  colored.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  the  act  of  1931  prohibited 
the  making  of  naturally  colored  marga¬ 
rine,  that  is,  margarine  which  got  its 
color  from  the  natural  color  of  the  in¬ 
gredients.  Colored  margarine  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  margarine  having  a  tint  or 
shade  containing  more  than  1.6°  of  yel¬ 
low,  or  yellow  and  red  collectively.  In 
1931  considerable  quantities  of  imported 
fats  and  oils  were  used  in  margarine,  but 
today  the  product  is  made  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  domestic  fats  and  oils. 

I  have  sketched  this  history  of  the 
antimargarine  acts  in  an  effort  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  my  belief  that  the  real  aim  of 
antimargarine  legislation  is  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  margarine  industry  and,  if 
that  object  could  not  be  achieved,  to 
cripple  it  as  much  as  possible.  As  late  as 
June  18,  1941,  the  Dairy  Record,  which 
represents  the  dairy  industry,  said: 

The  dairy  industry  must  set  as  its  goal  the 
complete  extermination  of  margarine.  It 
must  never  rest  until  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine  has  been  outlawed  in 
this  country. 

The  butter  industry  has  shifted  its 
arguments  to  meet  changing  situations, 
and  has  shifted  them  again  only  recent¬ 
ly.  Always,  however,  these  arguments 
plead  for  legislative  discrimination 
against  margarine.  The  butter  industry 
does  not  want  to  compete  fairly  and 
squarely  in  the  market  place,  and  has 
used  the  Congress  and  the  State  legisla¬ 
tures  to  prevent  that  competition. 

The  butter  industry  claims  that  repeal 
of  the  antimargarine  laws  would  ruin,  or 
injure  gravely,  the  dairy  industry.  This 
is  the  crux  of  butter’s  case,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  stressed  over  and  over 
again  during  this  debate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  repeal  will  injure 
the  dairy  industry,  much  less  destroy  it. 
There  is  not  even  proof  that  repeal  will 
do  any  great  amount  of  damage  to  but¬ 
ter.  Regardless  of  that  question,  how¬ 
ever,  any  industry  is  on  very  shaky 
ground  when  it  asks  the  Congress  for  leg¬ 
islation  aimed  at  a  domestic  competitor 
because  it  fears  damage  from  competi¬ 
tion.  There  should  be  some  weighty  and 
urgent  reasons  indeed  if  we  enact,  or 
continue,  punitive  legislation  against  an 
industry  on  the  plea  of  a  competitive 
industry. 

The  dairy  industry  tries  to  make  the 
case  that  its  existence  is  inextricably  in¬ 
volved  with  the  national  welfare.  I  re¬ 
gard  the  dairy  industry  as  highly  im¬ 
portant.  Yet,  there  are  many  other 
highly  important  industries,  farm  indus¬ 
tries  among  them,  which  have  keen  com¬ 
petition,  and  which  meet  it  without  ask¬ 
ing  for  legislation  that  hamstrings  that 
competition.  There  are,  for  example,  al¬ 
most  one  and  a  half  million  farm  families 
that  grow  cotton.  The  entire  economy 
of  the  South  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  cotton.  Nevertheless,  cotton  meets 
severe  competition  from  the  synthetics 
without  asking  that  we  tax  or  discrim¬ 
inate  legislatively  against  rayon,  or 
nylon. 

The  broad  point  of  view  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  expressed  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  last  spring  by  a 
dairyman,  Merritt  M.  Nash,  of  Fall  City, 
Wash.  He  was  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler]  what  his 


attitude  would  be  if  a  good  synthetic 
substitute  for  fluid  milk  came  along. 
This  is  a  part  of  his  answer: 

I  will  say  this:  I  will  never  stand  in  the 
road  of  progress,  not  if  it  puts  me  out  of 
business.  You  know,  my  grandfather,  among 
other  things,  manufactured  carriages,  bug¬ 
gies,  horse  buggies.  And  when  my  father 
bought  a  Ford,  back  in  1909,  my  grandfather 
disowned  him  and  cut  him  off  with  a  dollar 
in  his  will.  “Because,’-’  he  said,  “this  is  going 
to  be  the  ruination  of  this  country.  It  is 
putting  me  out  of  business,  and  it  is  putting 
25  people  who  work  for  me  out  of  business.” 

But  do  you  think,  over  the  long  pull,  it 
was  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  automobile 
industry  come  in?  Every  time  there  is  an 
economic  change  or  a  phase  of  development 
in  this  country,  it  means  that  a  certain  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  society  will  be  damaged  or  hurt 
while  we  are  making  that  transformation. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill 
in  the  Chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  referred  to  a  question  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  asked  of  a 
witness  from*  Washington  State  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  considers  the 
reply  made  by  the  witness  to  be  a  fair 
reply  to  the  question  asked  of  the  witness 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska?  The  wit¬ 
ness  in  his  answer  made  use  of  the 
“horse -and -buggy  day,”  which  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  day  of  the  automobile, 
and  so  forth,  as  an  illustration  of  what  he 
would  do  in  case  a  substitute  was  found 
for.  fluid  milk.  Personally  I  do  not  think 
the  example  is  a  very  good  one,  because 
fluid  milk  is  a  product  of  nature.  The 
horse  and  buggy,  the  carriage,  and  such 
conveyances,  resulted  from  a  process  of 
manufacture.  In  my  opinion  the  illus¬ 
tration  used  by  the  witness  is  not  a  very 
good  one. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  'that  is 
clarified  a  little  by  the  remainder  of  the 
witness’  answer.  I  had  not  completed 
the  reading  of  his  answer.  I  doubt, 
however,  that  a  horse  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  manufactured  article  any  more 
than  milk  is.  It  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  analogy,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  good  one.  Let  me  conclude  the 
reading  of  the  witness’  answer. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  reference  by  the 
witness,  however,  was  not  to  the  horse, 
but  to  the  vehicle  which  the  horse  drew. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  horse  accom¬ 
panied  the  buggy.  It  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  picture,  I  think,  as  the  buggy 
itself.  I  will  say  that  later  on  we  may 
have  an  analogy  to  the  horse.  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  dairy  industry  has 
not  attempted  to  outlaw  tractors,  be¬ 
cause  dairymen  rely  very  heavily  on  the 
kind  of  fertilizer  which  the  cow  produces, 
which  is  not  substantially  greater  than  a 
horse  produces  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  » 

I  wish  to  continue  reading  the  answer 
of  Mr.  Merritt  Nash.  I  desire  to  empha¬ 
size  that  this  witness  is  a  dairyman.  He 
is  not  a  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine. 
He  appeared  before  the  committee  as  a 
practicing,  practical  dairyman.  He  said 
further  in  answer  to  the  question  asked 
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of  him  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska: 

If  we  were,  Senator,  ever  able  to  produce  a 
synthetic  product  that  had  all  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  qualities  of  fluid  milk  and  could  promote 
the  health  of  our  Nation  in  the  way  that 
fluid  milk  and  butter  can,  I  would  be  among 
the  first  to  say,  “Mister,  if  you  can  produce  it 
with  less  effort  and  less  cost  than  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  milk,  tomorrow  I  will  sell  every  cow  I 
have  got  and  get  into  your  business  or  some 
other  one.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  answer  is  a  very 
direct  answer  to  the  question  propound¬ 
ed  to  him  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
as  to  what  he  would  do. 

This  is  the  broad  and  statesmanlike 
point  of  view,  but  we  do  not  need  to 
weigh  it  here.  The  facts  show  clearly 
that  there  is  little  danger  to  dairying 
from  repeal  of  the  antimargarine  laws. 
And  there  is  good  ground  for  thinking 
that  repeal  may  actually  help  the  dairy 
industry. 

In  the  first  place,  butter  is  the  least 
profitable  use  for  milk.  This  explains, 
more  than  any  competition  from  mar¬ 
garine,  the  decline  in  butter  production 
during  the  past  few  years. 

For  example,  a  hundred  pounds  of 
milk,  when  used  for  distribution  as  milk 
or  cream,  averaged  $5.40  per  hundred 
pounds  in  the  January-November  period 
this  year.  For  all  whole  milk  uses,  the 
average  for  the  period  was  $3.98  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  but  the  butterfat  in  the 
milk  used  for  butter  during  this  period 
averaged  only  $2.46  per  hundred  pounds. 
Data  on  the  value  of  milk  used  for  but¬ 
ter,  including  an  allowance  for  the  value 
of  the  byproduct  skim  milk,  are  avail¬ 
able  for  only  3  years  of  this  period. 

The  milk  sold  as  milk  and  cream  was 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
milk  sold  only  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter. 

I  ask  at  this  point  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  exhibit  show¬ 
ing  comparative  prices  received  for  the 
different  major  uses  of  milk  in  the  1939- 
49  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
marked  ‘‘Exhibit  I,”  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  I. — Comparative  prices  received  for 

milk  for  the  different  major  uses,  1939-49 
(All  n  national  average  butterfat  basis) 


Average  price  per  100  pounds 


Year 

• 

For  fluid 
milk  or 
cream  (ap¬ 
proximate) 

For  all 
whole  milk 

uses 

(including 

fluid) 

For  butter 
(butterfat) 1 

1939 . 

$2.  45 

$1.68 

$0.94 

1940 _ 

2.51 

1.82 

1. 11 

1941 _ 

2.72 

2.  18 

1.36 

1942 _ 

3.16 

2.57 

1.57 

1943 _ 

3.  69 

3.  12 

1.99 

1944 _ 

3.  78 

3.21 

2.00 

1945 . . 

3.81 

3.  19 

2.00 

1946 _ 

4.46 

3.96 

2.68 

1947 . . . - 

5.36 

4.26 

2.86 

1948.... . . 

1949  (January  to 

5.88 

4.86 

3.17 

November) _ 

6.40 

3.98 

2.46 

1  On  a  basis  of  sale  for  butterfat  only.  Data  on  sale  as 
whole  milk  would  show  some  increase,  but  these  data  are 
fragmentary 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  but¬ 
ter,  to  repeat,  is  the  least  profitable  use 
for  milk.  It  aptly  has  been  called  a  loss 
leader  for  the  dairy  industry. 

Butter  production  has  declined  about 
one-fourth  over  the  past  10  years.  Total 
butter  production  in  1940  was  2,240,000,- 
000  pounds  and  the  estimate  for  1949  is 
1,700,000,000  pounds,  and  1949  was  one 
of  butter’s  best  recent  years.  I  may  add 
that  the  production  in  1948  was  not  so 
great.  The  estimate  for  1949  is  200,000,- 
000  pounds  greater  than  was  the  actual 
production  in  1948. 

The  decline  in  butter  production, 
however,  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
the  disruption  of  the  dairy  industry. 
The  industry’s  most  prosperous  years 
have  accompanied  falling  butter  pro¬ 
duction.  Total  cash  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  rose  from  $1,345,- 
000,000  in  1939  to  approximately  $4,433,- 
000,000  in  1948.  Total  cash  receipts  from 
dairying  probably  will  show  a  decline  in 
1949  but  the  figure  still  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  above  the  prewar  years. 

Some  of  the  extra  cash  in  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  pockets  has  been  due  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rise  in  prices,  but  much  of  it  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
fluid  milk  has  gone  up  so  sharply.  People 
had  money  to  buy  more  fluid  milk;  they 
wanted  it  and  they  bought  it.  The  dairy¬ 
men  sold  less  of  their  product  as  butter, 
an  unprofitable  use,  and  more  of  it  as 
fluid  milk  and  for  the  other  more  profit¬ 
able  uses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  tables  showing 
butter  as  a  source  of  dairy  income  in  the 
1940-48  period  and  the  use  of  milk  in 
butter  during  this  same  period.  (Exhib¬ 
its  II  and  III. ) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
marked  “Exhibit  II”  and  “Exhibit  III” 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  II. — Percent  of  dairy  cash  income 
from  butter 


State 

1940 

1947 

1948 

Maine..  .  . . 

Percent 
12. 15 

Percent 
8. 86 

Percent 

8.06 

New  Hampshire _  . 

2.88 

2.18 

1.99 

Vermont . . 

4. 11 

.82 

.69 

Massachusetts .  .  . 

.63 

.59 

.49 

Rhode  Island . 

.43 

.08 

.08 

Connecticut _ _ 

.46 

.20 

.21 

New  York . 

1.66 

1.04 

.91 

New  Jersey . 

.  14 

.11 

.11 

Pennsylvania . . 

3.03 

2.04 

1.83 

North  Atlantic. . 

2.31 

1.44 

1.28 

Ohio . 

14.  61 

7. 18 

6. 16 

Indiana . . . . 

21.80 

10.  24 

8.96 

Illinois _ _ 

18.  92 

11.15 

10.28 

Michigan _  _ 

25.65 

12.  75 

11.24 

Wisconsin . . 

14.  45 

1.68 

1.77 

East  North  Central.... 

17.96 

6.69 

6.99 

Minnesota . . . 

72.  93 

38.20 

39.68 

Iowa . . . 

75.28 

69.  92 

68.  55 

Missouri.  . . 

38.  85 

17.  48 

16.99 

North  Dakota . . 

84. 18 

87.  70 

87.90 

80. 19 

79.  78 

79.81 

Nebraska  .  . 

66.04 

63.28 

61.42 

64.  44 

41.57 

42.41 

West  North  Central.... 

67.68 

49. 13 

48.42 

1.92 

.49 

.37 

Maryland _ _ _ 

2.22 

1.02 

.93 

Virginia...  .  . 

14.  19 

12.05 

10.  67 

West  Virginia... . 

17.32 

17.  64 

15.  67 

North  Carolina _ 

14.  55 

8.32 

7.  25 

Exhibit  II.- — Percent  of  dairy  cash  income 
from  butter — Continued 


State 

1940 

1947 

1948 

Percen 

Percent 

Percent 

South  Carolina _  ... 

10.71 

8.  91 

8. 21 

Georgia _  .  .  . . 

14.02 

10.  79 

9.58 

Florida . . . 

1.64 

.70 

.61 

South  Atlantic . 

9.73 

7.  49 

6.70 

Kentucky _ _ 

26.53 

19.  47 

18.56 

Tennessee . 

21.87 

8.69 

8. 18 

Alabama . . 

15. 19 

10.32 

9.78 

Mississippi . . 

18.97 

6.51 

5.82 

Arkansas _ 

36. 10 

24.  53 

23. 14 

Louisiana _ 

6.48 

2.37 

2. 10 

Oklahoma . . 

50.  78 

35. 00 

34. 18 

Texas.  . . 

26.37 

13.79 

12.  56 

South  Central . 

28.39 

16.35 

15.37 

Montana. . . 

43.97 

46.  43 

46.  47 

Idaho . . 

37.71 

11.30 

9.91 

Wyoming . 

36.93 

33. 12 

31.  54 

Colorado . 

33.  35 

28.  66 

29. 12 

New  Mexico . . . 

29.63 

18.  74 

18.90 

Arizona  . 

13.  66 

2  61 

2  71 

Utah _ _ 

19.  57 

9. 13 

8.86 

Nevada..  ..  . . 

40.26 

20.01 

19.  49 

Washington. ..  . 

25.  45 

9.81 

9.54 

Oregon _ _ 

30.87 

12.84 

14.  35 

California _ 

10.41 

.82 

.92 

West _ 

21.28 

8.59 

8.63 

United  States.. . 

24.30 

14.79 

14.03 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Exhibit  III. — Proportion  of  milk  production 
used  for  butter 


State 

1940 

1947 

1948 

Maine. _ _ 

Percent 

22.93 

Percent 
16.  46 

Percent 

16.31 

New  Hampshire . 

6. 37 

4.69 

4.84 

Vermont . . . 

5.41 

1.  53 

1.38 

Massachusetts . 

1.85 

1.  68 

1.46 

Rhode  Island . 

1.  47 

.77 

.76 

Connecticut . 

1.94 

1.01 

1.05 

New  York . . . 

3.60 

2  23 

2  04 

.93 

.74 

.74 

Pennsylvania  . . 

7.56 

4.38 

4.04 

North  Atlantic . 

6.27 

3.16 

295 

Ohio . . . . 

22.33 

10.76 

10.04 

Indiana.. . . . . . 

30.26 

13.74 

12.66 

Illinois _ _ _ 

28.39 

15.  73 

15. 13 

Michigan . . . . 

34.  21 

16.82 

15.28 

Wisconsin . . 

15.60 

1.89 

2.22 

East  North  Central.... 

23. 33 

8.94 

8.51 

Minnesota . . 

74.  49 

40. 86 

42.62 

Iowa..  . . 

76.  34 

69.  1 1 

67.  81 

Missouri.  . . 

49.68 

24.  13 

24.31 

North  Dakota . . . 

83.  74 

81.34 

81.10 

South  Dakota . . 

80.99 

76.  ■>:) 

75. 09 

Nebraska .  . — 

72.  73 

65.  77 

64.54 

Kansas. . . 

63.78 

47.92 

48.85 

West  North  Central.... 

71.75 

52.63 

62.38 

Delaware . . . 

5.56 

1.69 

1.70 

Maryland . . . 

6.94 

2.99 

2.74 

Virginia  . . . 

37.  96 

28.20 

26.73 

West  Virginia . 

39.48 

30.  61 

29.31 

North  Carolina . 

45.  07 

31.52 

29.33 

South  Carolina . 

42.49 

34.  57 

33.73 

Georgia . . 

48.15 

39.02 

36.67 

Florida. . 

11.95 

6.  02 

5.47 

South  Atlantic . . 

35.15 

25.50 

24.11 

Kentucky . . 

43.02 

29.  44 

28.98 

Tennevssee . . 

43.  40 

25.96 

24.34 

Alabama . . . . . 

52.06 

43.33 

42.48 

Mississippi . . 

45.69 

29.  49 

28.  32 

Arkansas! _ _ _ 

66.55 

39.61 

38.70 

Louisiana . . . . 

22.13 

16.  11 

15. 85 

Oklahoma  . . 

58.  49 

41.74 

40.  80 

Texas . . . 

43.18 

28.10 

26.  48 

South  Central . 

46.92 

31.94 

30.  78 

Montana... . — 

62.79 

63.79 

64.02 

Idaho . . . 

43.  97 

14.71 

13.61 

Wyoming . . 

53.08 

43.10 

41.70 

Colorado  .  . . . 

47.  05 

39.20 

38.82 

New  Mexico . . . 

50.  52 

31.93 

31.09 

Arizona . 

25.43 

8.  08 

7.94 

Utah . 

25.  64 

13.  24 

13.01 

January  4 
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Exhibit  III. — Proportion  of  milk  production 
used  for  butter — Continued 


State 

1940 

1947 

1948 

Nevada...  . . 

Percent 

58.49 

Percent 

29.00 

Percent 

28.43 

Washington. . . 

33.  93 

15. 35 

14.94 

Oregon _ . . 

40.  46 

18.  24 

19.  92 

17.15 

1.88 

2.01 

West . . - . 

32.  27 

13.  97 

13.  95 

United  States . — 

37.  60 

22.88 

22. 18 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  propose  to  attempt  to  analyze  these 
exhibits  in  detail,  but  some  of  the  data 
shown  are  very  interesting  and  signifi¬ 
cant.  In  1940,  for  example,  Wisconsin 
sold  15.60  percent  of  its  milk  as  butter. 
In  1948,  2.22  percent  of  Wisconsin’s  milk 
went  into  butter.  In  1940,  14.45  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  dairy  cash  income  came  from 
butter.  In  1948  only  1.77  of  Wisconsin’s 
dairy  cash  income  came  from  butter. 

In  view  of  this  trend  I  wonder  a  bit  at 
the  concern  manifested  by  the  able  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  over  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  antimargarine  laws  may 
be  repealed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  dairymen  of 
his  State  have  comparatively  little  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter.  As  progressive  and 
foresighted  dairymen  should,  Wisconsin 
dairymen  are  selling  their  milk  where  it 
will  bring  the  most  money,  and  as  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  butter  is  not  one 
of  these  uses. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  is  listed  as  one  of  the  co¬ 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  H.  R.  2023, 
submitted  a  few  moments  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  to 
confine  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yel¬ 
low  margarine  within  State  lines.  So  is 
his  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders].  I  shall  refer  to  this  as  the  Wiley 
amendment  for  purposes  of  reference, 
using  the  name  of  one  of  its  distinguished 
sponsors.  The  measure  referred  to  is  an 
antimargarine  amendment,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  discuss  it  in  more  detail  later. 
Just  the  same,  I  am  wondering  why  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Senators  are  fighting  butter’s 
battle.  Even  as  far  back  as  1940,  only 
4.11  percent  of  Vermont's  dairy  cash  in¬ 
come  came  from  butter.  In  1948  this 
percentage  was  a  puny  0.69  percent. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  dairy  cash  in¬ 
come  came  from  butter. 

On  November  8,  1949,  Ohio  voters,  by 
a  majority  of  483,000,  legalized  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  yellow  margarine  in 
that  State.  I  plan  to  refer  to  the  Ohio 
election  later  in  this  discussion,  but,  in 
passing,  I  might  comment  that  only  6.16 
percent  of  Ohio’s  dairy  cash  income  came 
from  butter  in  1948,  as  compared  to  14.61 
percent  in  1940.  These  figures  may  help 
to  explain  why  so  many  dairy  farmers 
voted  for  repeal  in  Ohio. 

Summed  up,  the  exhibits  tell  us  what  I 
have  already  stated — that  butter  has 
steadily  declined  in  importance  to  dairy¬ 
ing  during  a  period  of  extraordinary 
prosperity  to  the  industry. 

I  am  not  a  dairyman,  but  I  doubt,  in 
this  period  of  high  labor  costs  and  high 
feed  costs,  that  there  is  any  money  to  be 


made  if  milk  is  sold  only  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter  at  an  average  of  $2.46  per 
hundred  pounds.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole  would  be 
better  off  if  some  dairymen  did  not  have 
an  obsession  about  butter,  an  obsession 
created  and  maintained  by  propaganda. 
The  dairymen,  to  make  money,  must  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  sale  of  milk  where  it 
will  bring  the  highest  return.  At  the 
risk  of  belaboring  a  point,  let  me  say  that 
this  highest  return  is  not  from  butter. 

One  factor,  which  deserves  special 
mention  in  the  dairy-industry  high  in¬ 
come  in  recent"  years  has  been  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  milk.  This, 
mind  you,  has  taken  place  during  the 
very  years  when  less  and  less  butter  was 
being  manufactured.  The  production  of 
milk  has  risen  from  106,792,000,000 
pounds  in  1939  to  an  estimated  produc¬ 


tion  of  118,000,000,000  pounds  in  1949,  a 
tremendous  increase  indeed. 

Margarine  production  registered  large 
increases  during  these  11  years  also.  In 
1939,  for  example,  about  301,000,000 
pounds  of  margarine  were  made  in  this 
country;  the  estimate  for  1949  is  850,000,- 
000  pounds.  Surely,  if  margarine  repre¬ 
sents  the  threat  to  dairying  that  some 
contend,  the  big  jump  in  the  output  of 
margarine  over  the  past  1 1  years  already 
would  have  had  its  effect.  Instead,  both 
dairy  income  and  milk  production  also 
have  gone  on  upward. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  tables  showing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  butter,  and  margarine  in 
the  1939-49  period — exhibit  IV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
marked  “Exhibit  IV”  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Exhibit  IV. — Milk,  butter,  and  margarine  production,  1939-49 


Year 

Total  milk 
production 
on  farms 

Butter  production 

Margarine 

Creamery 

Farm 1 

Combined 

production 

1938.... . . 

( Million 
pounds ) 

105,  807 

( Thousand 
pounds') 

1,  786, 172 

( Thousand 
pounds) 

453, 990 

( Thousand 
pounds) 

2,  240,162 

(  Thousand 
pounds) 

385,  233 

1939 . . . . . . 

106,  792 

1,781,737 

480,  015 

2,  267,  752 

300,  856 

1940 _ _ _ 

109,502 

1,  836,  826 

402,  690 

2,  239,  516 

320,  402 

1941 _ _ _ 

115,268 

1,872,183 

395,  476 

2,  267,  659 

367,  587 

1942 _ _ _ 

118,  884 

1,  7C>4,  054 

366,370 

2, 130,  424 

425,  749 

1943 . . . . . 

117,  785 

1, 673,  788 

341,120 

2,014,908 

614, 144 

1944 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

117,  992 

1,  488,  502 

329,  148 

1,817,650 

588,  214 

1945 _ _ _ 

121,504 

1,363,717 

336,  990 

1,  700,  707 

614,028 

1946 _ _ _ _ 

119,  713 

1, 171,339 

333, 780 

1,505,119 

572,  520 

1947 . . . . . . . . 

119,  065 

1,  329,  094 

315,  840 

1,  644,  934 

745,  940 

1948 . . . . . 

115,511 

1,210,042 

298,  520 

1,  508,  562 

903,  712 

1949  (estimate) _ _ _ 

118,  000 

1,  400,  000 

300, 000 

1,  700,  000 

850,  000 

i  In  1948,  about  10  percent  of  farm  butter  was  sold  into  consumption  off  the  farm. 
Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  butter  interests  argue  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cattle  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
that  this  demonstrates  the  adverse  effect 
upon  dairying  of  margarine’s  upturn. 

I  find  no  substance  in  these  charges. 
From  1944  to  1948,  there  was  a  decrease 
In  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
from  25,775,000  to  22,935,000.  The  but¬ 
ter  industry  uses  these  figures  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  its  point.  However,  this 
is  an  instance,  in  my  opinion,  of  fitting 
the  figures  to  the  case,  and  not  the  case 
to  the  figures.  In  doing  so,  several  im¬ 
portant  factors  are  ignored. 

First  of  all,  as  all  students  of  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  will  agree,  there  is  a  cycle 
in  cattle  and  dairy  cow  numbers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  which  illustrates 
this  cycle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
marked  “Exhibit  V,”  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exhibit  V. — Milk  cow  numbers  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow,  1924-49 


Year 

Number  of 
cows  1 

Production 
per  cow  * 

1924 . . . 

Thousands 

21,417 

3  21,  503 
21,312 
<21,191 
21,  223 
21,618 

Pounds 

4, 167 
4,218 
4,  379 
4,  491 
4,  516 
4,  579 

1925 . . . . . . 

1926 . . . . 

1927  _ _ 

1928  . 

1929 . : . . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Exhibit  V. — Milk  cow  numbers  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow,  1924-49 — Continued 


Year 

Number  of 
cows  1 

Production 
per  cow  1 

1930.... . . . . . 

Thousands 

22,218 

Pounds 

4,  508 

1931 _  ..  . 

23, 108 

4,  459 
4,309 

1932 _ _ _ _ 

24, 105 

1933 . . 

25,  062 

4,180 

1934 . . 

3  25, 198 

4,  033 

1935.. . . . 

24,187 

4,184 

1936 . . 

23,  727 

4,316 

1937 . . 

23, 340 

4,  366 

1938 . . . 

*  23,  215 

4,558 

1939. . . . 

23,  273 

4,  589 

1940 _ _ _ 

23,  677 

4,  625 

1941 _ _ _ 

24, 312 

4,741 

1942 . . 

25,  081 

4,  740 

1943 . . 

25,  574 

4, 606 

1944. _ _ _ _ 

5  25,  775 

4,  578 

1945 . . ; 

25,329 

4,  797 

1946 _ _ _ 

24,  475 

4,  891 

1947 _ _ _ _ 

23,  825 

4,997 

1948  «..._ . . 

22,  935 

5,  036 

1949  « . . . 

«  22,  700 

5, 150 

i  Average  number  on  farms  during  year,’  heifers  that 
have  not  freshened  excluded. 

*  Excludes  milk  sucked  by  calves  and  milk  produced 
by  cows  not  on  farms. 

3  High  point. 

*  Low  point. 

» Estimated. 

*  Estimated  low  point. 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultura  Economics. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  example,  Mr. 
President,  there  were  21,191,000  milk 
cows  in  1927,  a  so-called  low  point.  This 
number  rose  to  25,198,000  in  1934,  a  high 
point:  but  in  1938,  a  low-point  year,  the 
total  had  declined  to  23,215,000.  Another 
high-point  year  ensued  in  1944,  and  1949 
may  have  been  a  low-point  year.  The 
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trend  now  is  upward,  and  will  be,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  for  several 
years. 

This  cycle  is  overlooked  by  those  serv¬ 
ing  butter’s  cause,  but  it  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored  if  we  want  to  be  fair  and  objective. 
Also,  there  are  additional  forces,  other 
than  the  cycle,  which  accentuated  the 
drop  in  milk  cow  numbers  from  1944  to 

1948.  The  rise  in  meat  prices  over  this 
period  has  been  rapid.  This  resulted  in 
the  close  culling  of  dairy  herds  and  the 
sale  of  many  cows  for  slaughter.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  feed  and  labor  costs  have  been 
high;  and  dairying,  and  in  particular 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  farm  labor. 

In  the  1938-49  period,  total  milk  pro¬ 
duction  rose  10  percent,  but  the  number 
of  milk  cows  decreased  by  only  1.3  per¬ 
cent.  This  bears  out  my  view  that  the 
least  efficient  dairy  cows  have  been 
culled,  and  dairymen  also  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  more  efficient  farming  practices 
generally.  Production  per  dairy  cow. 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  1949,  and  still 
is  climbing.  It  is  very  significant  to  note 
in  those  tables  the  increase  in  production 
per  cow.  I  simply  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  increase  from  1924,  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  was  4,167  pounds,  to 

1949,  when  the  production  per  cow  was 
5,150  pounds — an  increase  which  is  very 
significant,  in  terms  of  production  per 
cow. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  de¬ 
cline  in  butter  output  and  the  rise  in 
margarine  production  have  injured 
dairying  in  any  way.  Nor  does  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  dairy  countries  which 
place  no  taxes  or  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  margarine,  or  at  least  no  burdensome 
restrictions,  indicate  that  the  repeal  of 
the  antimargarine  laws  would  hurt  the 
dairy  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
table  showing  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter  and  yellow  margarine  in 
four  dairy  countries  for  the  1938-46 
period,  no  figures  being  available  for  the 
years  after  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
marked  “Exhibit  VI”  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  VI.— Per  capita  consumption  of  Put¬ 
ter  and  margarine  in  countries  where 

yellow  margarine  is  sold 


1938 

1946 

Butter 

Marga¬ 

rine 

Butter 

Marga¬ 

rine 

Netherlands, . 
Belgium . . 

Pounds 

11.9 

16.8 

Pounds 

15.7 

16.2 

Pounds 

11.9 

14.3 

Pounds 

15.4 

16.3 

United  King¬ 
dom . 

1936 

1946 

26.0 

8.7 

10.7 

16.3 

Sweden . 

1939 

1940 

24.0 

21.0 

34.0 

8.0 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  private 
surveys. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Actually,  the  data 
for  the  four  countries — the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Swe¬ 
den — do  not  indicate  any  damage  to  but¬ 
ter  in  the  absence  of  burdensome  legisla¬ 
tive  restrictions  on  its  competitor. 

Similarily,  the  available  data  do  not 
bear  out  the  fears  of  those  who  foresee  a 
drastic  downward  trend  in  butter  con¬ 
sumption  if  we  do  away  with  the  anti¬ 
margarine  laws. 

I  request  permission  to  put  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  mar¬ 
garine  and  butter  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion,  by  years,  in  the  1924-49  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
marked  “Exhibit  VII”  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exhibit  VII. — Consumption  of  margarine  and 
Putter,  per  capita,  1924-49 


Year 

Marga¬ 

rine 

Butter 

Total 

1924 _ _ _ 

2.0 

17.8 

19.8 

1925 _ 

2.0 

17.9 

19.9 

1926 _ _ _ 

2.0 

18.4 

20.4 

1927 . . . 

2.3 

18.0 

20.3 

1928 _ _ _ 

2.6 

17.4 

20.0 

1929 . - _ _ 

2.9 

17.2 

20. 1 

1930 . - 

2.6 

17.2 

19.8 

1931 . . . 

1.8 

1S.0 

19.8 

1932 . . 

1.6 

18. 1 

19.7 

1933 . . . 

1.9 

17.8 

19.7 

1934 . . . - 

2. 1 

18.2 

20.3 

1935. . . 

3.0 

17.  1 

20. 1 

1936. . . . . 

3. 0 

16.4 

19.4 

1937 . . . . 

3. 1 

16.4 

19.5 

1938 . . . . 

2.9 

16.4 

19.3 

1939 . . 

2.3 

17.3 

19.  6 

1940 . — . 

2.4 

16.9 

19.3 

1941 . . . . 

2.7 

16. 0 

18.7 

1942 . — . 

2.7 

16.8 

18.5 

1943 . . 

3.9 

11.8 

15.  7 

1944 . . 

3.8 

11.9 

15.7 

1945 . 

4.0 

10.9 

14.9 

1946 . . . - 

3.8 

10.  5 

14.3 

1947. . . . 

5.0 

11.2 

16.  2 

1948 _ _ _ 

6.1 

10.0 

16,1 

1949  (Estimate). . 

5.7 

10.3 

16.0 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  shows  that  in 
1932,  for  example,  the  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  butter  was  18.1  pounds, 
and  that  of  margarine,  1.6  pounds.  In 
1949,  the  consumption  of  butter  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  10.3  pounds  per  capita,  and 
that  of  margarine  at  5.7  pounds.  There 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  margarine 
consumption  by  comparison  with  1948, 
and  a  slight  increase  in  butter  consump¬ 
tion.  I  mention  this  simply  as  an  aside, 
for  the  real  significance  of  the  exhibit  is 
that  while  butter’s  consumption  has  de¬ 
clined  and  that  of  margarine  has  gone 
up,  the  over- all  consumption  has  de¬ 
clined  and  that  of  margarine  has  gone 
up,  but  the  over-all  consumption  of  table 
fat  has  dropped.  The  gap  left  by  the 
fact  that  not  as  much  butter  is  being 
eaten  has  not  been  filled  by  margarine. 
The  nutritionists  tell  us  that  the  Nation 
needs  more  table  fat.  There  is  room  in 
our  economy  for  both  margarine  and 
butter,  and  many  persons  will  continue 
to  prefer  butter.  However,  the  fight  the 
butter  industry  has  made  and  still  is 
making  on  margarine  is  poor  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  butter.  The  butter  industry, 
as  the  American  Milk  Review  said  in  an 
editorial  this  year,  is  “doing  itself  more 
harm  than  good”  by  its  attitude  toward 
margarine.  As  a  substitute  for  the  mar¬ 
garine  fixation,  the  Review  recom¬ 
mended  aggressive  salesmanship  and 


enlightened  and  dynamic  merchan¬ 
dising — a  substitute  which  I  heartily 
endorse. 

To  repeat,  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  butter  industry’s  attitude  toward 
margarine  is  fear  of  competition.  Even 
if  this  fear  is  well  founded — and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  justified  where  dairying 
is  concerned — it  is  an  exceedingly  poor 
excuse  for  the  enactment  or  continuance 
of  punitive  legislation  against  marga¬ 
rine. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  other  con¬ 
tentions  that  the  butter  industry  puts 
forward  to  support  its  plea  for  protec¬ 
tion.  Two  of  these  contentions  are 
closely  interrelated :  The  claim  that  but¬ 
ter  has  a  right  to  ban,  or  discriminate, 
against  yellow  margarine,  and  the  claim 
that  much  margarine  will  be  sold  as  but¬ 
ter  if  we  remove  the  restrictions  against 
yellow  margarine. 

“Why,”  the  butter  interests  ask,  “does 
margarine  insist  upon  using  butter’s 
color,  yellow?  Let  margarine  be  colored 
green,  or  blue,  or  purple,  any  color  but 
yellow,  which  is  butter’s  natural  color. 
That  is  all  we  want.” 

Before  I  discuss  the  color  and  fraud 
angles  of  this  question,  I  should  point 
out  that  the  appeal  for  a  ban  on  yellow 
margarine  does  not  jibe  with  the 
Wiley  amendment,  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  which  would  confine  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  yellow  margarine 
to  intrastate  commerce.  The  Senate 
should  know  the  reasons  for  this  contra¬ 
diction.  In  reality,  it  is  the  difference 
between  what  the  butter  industry  wants 
and  what  it  feels  it  may  be  able  to  get. 

The  butter  interests  tell  us  they  no 
longer  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  taxes  and  existing  restrictions 
on  margarine.  But  there  is  a  gimmick 
in  their  apparent  acquiescence. 

After  House  passage  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  of  a  bill  which  would  have  re¬ 
pealed  the  antimargarine  laws,  the  but¬ 
ter  interests  took  stock  of  their  situa¬ 
tion.  Apparently,  they  felt  that  the 
taxes  no  longer  could  be  maintained,  and 
that  a  change  of  front  was  needed.  This 
change  of  front  took  the  form,  late  in 
1948,  of  a  new  platform — repeal  of  the 
taxes,  in  return  for  an  outright  ban  on 
yellow  margarine. 

This  was  the  butter  interests’  “party 
line”  for  the  margarine  fight  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

Before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  the  butter  interests  argued  for 
the  ban  on  yellow.  But  they  could  not 
even  get  that  proposal  through  the  House 
committee,  which  is  one  of  the  friend¬ 
liest  to  butter  of  any  committee  in  the 
Congress. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  was  identical  with  the.  Wiley 
amendment.  The  amendment,  as  I  see 
it,  is  a  most  curious  animal,  something 
like  a  cross  between  a  zebra  and  a  giraffe. 
Under  it,  if  a  State  permits  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  yellow  margarine — 
and  32  States  permit  this  today — yellow 
margarine  could  be  made  and  sold  in  the 
State,  but  the  margarine  so  produced 
could  not  be  shipped  across  State  lines. 
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On  the  floor  of  the  House  this  proposal 
was  soundly  defeated,  but  later  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  26  or  27  Senators  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  ago. 

I  propose  to  analyze  the  Wiley  amend¬ 
ment,  but  first  I  should  like  to  get  back 
to  the  color  issue.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  butter  industry  will  admit  frankly 
that  it  would  like  a  complete  Federal  ban 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow 
margarine.  Apparently,  the  only  reason 
for  putting  the  Wiley  amendment  for¬ 
ward  is  the  feeling  that  the  Senate  will 
not  vote  that  complete  ban. 

The  butter  interests’  claim  to  a  copy¬ 
right  on  yellow  rests  on  the  flimsiest  of 
foundations. 

Rest  assured  that  if  the  butter  inter¬ 
ests  could  go  to  the  courts  and  prevent 
margarine  from  being  colored  yellow, 
they  would  have  done  so  long  ago. 

In  this  connection  I  refer  the  Senate 
to  a  memorandum  on  this  subject  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas]  in  the  record  of  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  hearings  on  margarine, 
in  April  1949,  page  238.  The  memoran¬ 
dum  states: 

Furthermore,  the  law  has  been  long  settled 
that  color  alone  may  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
trade-mark.  To  be  a  valid  trade-mark,  the 
device,  design,  or  other  combination  to  be 
sustained  as  a  trade-mark  must  be  capable 
of  indicating  origin  or  ownership  of  the 
goods.  This  is  true  under  both  the  common 
law  and  the  statutes  which  provide  for  regis¬ 
tration  of  trade-marks. 

The  memorandum  cites  numerous 
court  decisions  bearing  on  this  matter. 
In  Leschen  Rope  Company  v.  Broderick 
(201  U.  S.  136),  decided  almost  half  a 
century  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Court  said: 

It  is  the  plain  intention  of  the  act  that, 
where  the  distinction  of  a  mark  depends 
upon  color,  that  will  not  do. 

The  butter  industry,  then,  has  no  right 
in  law  to  prevent  margarine  from  being 
colored  yellow.  But  does  it  have  a  moral 
right,  or  any  other  right,  for  exclusion? 
I  think  it  has  none. 

A  great  deal  of  butter  is  artificially 
colored.  Spring  and  summer  butter  is 
likely  to  be  yellow;  fall  and  winter  but¬ 
ter,  practically  white.  Generally,  cows 
feed  on  green  grass  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  The  grass  is  full  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  vitamin,  vitamin  A,  and  carotene, 
which  imparts  the  yellow  hue  to  butter. 

Few  people,  however,  know  that  much 
butter  is  artificially  colored.  The  butter 
makers  are  not  required  to  state  that 
they  use  artificial  coloring.  That  is  a 
specific  exemption  written  into  the  law, 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  passed 
in  1931.  The  manufacturers  of  marga¬ 
rine  are  required  to  state  that  they  use 
artificial  coloring  if,  of  course,  artificial 
coloring  is  added. 

The  butter  makers  deceive  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  real  effect  of  the  artificial 
coloring  is  to  try  to  make  people  believe 
that  it  is  spring  and  summer  butter, 
which,  of  course,  is  better  and  superior  to 
the  white  butter;  otherwise  they  would 
not  use  the  yellow  color.  White  butter 
has  a  lower  vitamin  A  content  than  yel¬ 
low  butter.  The  vitamins  add  health¬ 
giving  properties,  as  I  have  said,  99  per¬ 
cent  of  all  margarine  contains  15,000 
units  of  vitamin  A  per  pound  and  all 


margarine,  under  its  Federal  standard  of 
identity,  must  contain  not  less  than 
9,000  units. 

During  the  1902  debate  on  margarine 
in  Congress,  the  late  Representative 
Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  the  father  of 
the  present  able  House  member,  summed 
up  this  whole  question: 

It  Is  claimed  by  the  extreme  butter  men 
that  yellow  Is  the  natural  butter  color  and 
practically  no  other  food  product  has  the 
right  to  use  it.  If  that  claim  is  true,  what 
shade  of  yellow  is  it  entitled  to?  *  «  » 

It  is  only  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
and  I  speak  as  a  practical  butter  maker  my¬ 
self  when  I  make  the  assertion,  that  creamery 
butter,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  butter  of 
commerce,  has  a  decided  yellow  color,  or  tint, 
and  that  color  disappears  entirely  or  almost 
so  when  the  fall  and  winter  sets  in.  *  *  * 

Here  are  samples  of  butter  purchased  by  me 
this  morning  and  no  two  are  alike.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  sample  is  artificially 
colored. 

I  deny  that  butter  has  the  copyright, 
patent  right,  or  any  other  right  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  color,  whether  yellow  or  otherwise. 

If  coloring  oleomargarine  a  shade  of  yellow 
helps  to  perpetuate  a  fraud,  then  the  color¬ 
ing  of  butter  is  actually  a  fraud,  because  it 
makes  the  consumer  believe,  and  necessarily, 
that  fall  or  winter,  or  white  butter  of  any 
season  of  the  year  is  June  butter  which  gen¬ 
erally  is  considered  the  best. 

Margarine  resembles  butter  in  many 
ways.  It  is  a  table  spread  and  would 
resemble  butter  if  it  were  colored  green, 
or  red,  for  it  is  like  butter  in  texture  and 
taste  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
We  assert,  therefore,  that  it  should  have 
the  right  to  resemble  butter  in  color. 

We  deny  that  margarine  tries,  or  wants 
to  masquerade  as  butter.  We  say  fur¬ 
thermore  that  similarity  to  other  prod¬ 
ucts  in  color,  in  design,  in  texture,  in  use, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  is  character¬ 
istic  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  do¬ 
mestic  products. 

Synthetic  dyes  have  almost  put  natu¬ 
ral  dyes  out  of  business.  The  similarity 
in  this  case  is  purely  one  of  color. 

If  we  say,  by  law,  that  similarity  is 
prohibited,  or  is  to  be  penalized,  we  had 
better  close  up  our  laboratories  and  turn 
our  backs  upon  technical  and  scientific 
progress. 

Over  and  over  again,  I  have  stated 
that  the  case  of  rayon  and  cotton  is 
analogous  to  that  of  butter  and  mar¬ 
garine.  The  same  thing  could  be  said 
of  rubber  and  the  new  synthetic  rubbers, 
or  of  plastics  used  for  wood  or  steel,  and 
so  on. 

If  today  I  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  tax  rayon  for  its  imitation 
of  cotton  in  color  and  dozens  of  other 
ways,  I  would  be  laughed  at  and 
rightly  so. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  no 
cotton  producer,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
ever  seriously  proposed  a  tax  on  rayon, 
or  nylon,  or  any  other  competitor  of 
cotton. 

Yet,  for  more  than  60  years  there  has 
been  a  Federal  tax  on  margarine.  This, 
it  is  obvious,  is  a  tax  on  cottonseed  oil, 
soybean  oil,  and  the  other  vegetable  oils 
which  go  into  the  end  product. 

There  is  no  way  to  estimate  the  loss 
to  the  farmers  who  produce  these  vege¬ 
table  oils.  Margarine  is  the  second  larg¬ 
est  single  outlet  for  cottonseed  oil;  the 
largest  in  1948.  In  1948,  more  than 


450,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine, 
the  equivalent  of  one  and  a  half  million 
tons  of  cottonseed.  And  cottonseed  oil 
accounts  for  more  than  half  the  value  of 
cottonseed,  which  accounts  for  about  14 
percent  of  the  farmers’  gross  cash  in¬ 
come  from  the  cotton  crop. 

Margarine  is  the  second  largest  outlet 
for  soybean  oil,  shortening  being  the 
first.  In  1948,  margarine  consumed  253,- 
000,000  pounds  of  soybean  oil.  About  16 
percent  of  all  soybean  oil  produced  in 
this  country  goes  into  margarine.  This 
16  percent,  obviously,  is  very  influential 
in  determining  the  price  received  for  the 
entire  production,  since  margarine  is  a 
high-value  usage  and  the  soybean  oil 
which  goes  into  margarine  raises  the 
entire  price  structure  of  the  oil. 

The  importance  of  soybean  oil  to  the 
agricultural  economy  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Soybeans  are  grown  on 
approximately  12  or  more  million  acres 
of  land.  In  1948,  total  production  of 
soybeans  approximated  223,000,000 
bushels  and  the  cash  value  of  soybeans 
for  beans  approximated  $506,000,000. 
Today,  soybeans  are  rated  from  first  to 
third  crop  in  cash  importance  in  half  a 
dozen  States. 

The  processor  makes  two  commodities  ' 
from  soybeans;  one  is  soybean  oil  and 
the  other  is  meal.  The  prices  which  the 
processor  receives  for  the  oil  and  meal 
determine  the  price  which  he  can  pay 
the  farmer  for  his  soybeans.  If  the 
processor  sells  his  soybean  oil  at  a  re¬ 
duced  price,  he  must  either  increase  the 
price  of  meal,  or  decrease  the  price  paid 
the  farmer.  He  has  no  alternative. 

It  is  elementary  to  state  that  legisla¬ 
tion  which  decreases  the  use  of  the  vege¬ 
table  oils  is  taking  money  directly  from 
the  pockets  of  the  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  producers  and  the  other  producers 
of  vegetable  oils. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  an  exhibit 
showing  the  relative  value  of  soybean  oil 
and  butter  in  the  six  principal  soybean- 
producing  States,  which  also  are  great 
dairy  States — exhibit  VIII. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
marked  “Exhibit  VIII”  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 


Exhibit  VIII. — Cash  income  from  soybean 
oil  and  from  butter,  principal  soybean 
States,  1948 


State 

Rank  in 
soybean 
produc¬ 
tion 

Estimated 
cash  income 
from  soy¬ 
bean  oil  1 

Cash 
income 
from 
butter  3 

Illinois . . 

1 

$96,  883, 000 

$19, 872,000 

Iowa  . . 

2 

46,  779,  000 

125,  333.  000 

Indiana.. . 

3 

37.  347,  000 

12,  999,  000 

Ohio . . 

4 

23,  325,  000 

14,  369,  000 

Missouri _ 

5 

16, 930,  000 

24,  775,  000 

Minnesota _ 

6 

20,  258,  000 

103,  403,  000 

1  Estimated  at  50  percent  of  cash  income  from  soybeans. 
1  Including  sales  of  cream  (buttcrfat)  and  farm  butter. 
Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  referred  to 
the  Ohio  referendum  on  margarine  last 
November  8.  Aside  from  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  victory  for  margarine  in  this  elec¬ 
tion,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  note 
that  margarine  won  in  26  counties  out  of 
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48  counties  where  dairy  products  are 
the  chief  source  of  cash  farm  income. 
The  butter  forces  carried  only  23  such 
counties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
the  margarine  referendum  in  Ohio: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
marked  “Exhibit  IX’’  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  IX.  The  1949  Ohio  Election  and  Its 
Implications 

Proposals  to  legalize  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  yellow  margarine  in  Ohio  were  re¬ 
jected  at  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  having  once  died  in  committee, 
and  having  in  1949  gained  approval  of  the 
Ohio  senate  only  to  be  beaten  in  the  Ohio 
house. 

Ohio  consumers  decided  to  carry  the  issue 
to  the  voters  under  the  Ohio  initiative  law. 
Petitions  were  signed  by  more  than  426,000 
qualified  voters  and  filed  with  the  Ohio  sec¬ 
retary  of  state,  who  gave  the  margarine  pro¬ 
posal  the  top  position  on  the  special  ques¬ 
tions  and  issues  ballot  for  the  November  8 
election. 

The  movement  was  spearheaded  by  32,000 
Ohio  housewives  who  banded  together  in  an 
organization  named  the  Association  of  Voters 
for  Yellow  Margarine. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  was  the  in¬ 
herent  political  strength  of  Ohio's  92,000 
milk-producing  farm  families  (of  whom, 
however,  fewer  than  39,000  sold  cream  for 
butter)  and  the  fact  that  Ohio’s  gross  cash 
income  from  dairy  products  in  1948  amount¬ 
ed  to  $233,344,000,  or  $22.24  of  each  $100  of 
Ohio  farm  cash  income. 

The  complete  and  official  result  of  the  No¬ 
vember  8  election  as  announced  by  the  Ohio 
secretary  of  state  was: 


For  yellow  margarine _  1,  282,  606 

Against  yellow  margarine _ : _  799,  473 


Majority  favoring  yellow 

margarine _  483, 133 


Surprising  to  no  one  were  the  substantial 
majorities  accorded  yellow  margarine  in 
seven  of  nine  metropolitan  areas,  with  Cin¬ 
cinnati  giving  the  proposal  a  4  to  1  ratio: 
Cleveland,  almost  3  to  1;  Columbus,  almost 
3  to  1;  Dayton,  2  to  1;  Akron,  2  to  1;  Toledo, 
2  to  1,  and  Canton,  4  to  3. 

One  unexpected  development  was  that  yel¬ 
low  margarine  carried  44  of  Ohio’s  88 
counties. 

But  the  truly  surprising  element  came  in 
the  voting  record  of  24  of  Ohio’s  most  highly 
agriculturalized  counties,  14  of  which  derive 
more  income  from  dairy  products  than  from 
any  other  farm  crop,  and  in  8  of  which 
dairying  is  the  second  most  important  source 
of  farm  income. 

ALL  24  OF  THESE  COUNTIES  FAVORED  YELLOW 
MARGARINE 

The  voting  record  of  the  24  counties  in 
question,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
total  cash  farm  income  accounted  for  by  dairy 
products,  and  a  listing  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  dairy  products,  follows: 


County 

For 

Against 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
farm  in¬ 
come 
from 
dairying 
(1945) 

Relative 
import¬ 
ance  of 
dairying 
(1948) 

Athens _ 

6,964 

5,845 

48 

First. 

Clermont _ 

6,300 

4,905 

27 

Do. 

Coshocton . 

5,094 

4,  750 

34 

Do. 

Crawford.. _ 

6,  407 

5,  324 

14 

Second. 

Defiance _ 

3,  685 

3,  508 

19 

First. 

Erie . . . 

8,  111 

4,  830 

18 

Do. 

Fairfield _ 

7,  680 

6, 061 

24 

Second. 

Greene . . . 

6,318 

4,977 

14 

Do. 

County 

For 

Against 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
farm  in¬ 
come 
from 
dairying 
(1945) 

Relative 
import¬ 
ance  of 
dairying 
(1948) 

Hocking _ 

3, 023 

2,593 

28 

First. 

Huron . 

4,  781 

3,691 

19 

Do. 

Jackson _  _ 

4,  569 

3,906 

30 

Do. 

Lawrence . 

8,838 

6,036 

28 

Do. 

Marion . 

7,221 

6,  356 

16 

Second. 

Miami _  . 

8,  739 

6,  470 

24 

First. 

Ottawa _ _ 

3,  839 

3,  201 

16 

Second. 

Perry . . 

4,672 

4, 003 

25 

First. 

Portage _ 

9,  355 

7,809 

43 

Do. 

Ross _ 

7,010 

6,  275 

14 

Second. 

Sandusky. . 

6,  982 

5,  972 

20 

First. 

Seneca . 

7,  402 

7,110 

19 

Second. 

Van  Wert.. . 

4,  532 

4,  376 

15 

Third. 

Warren...  . 

4,  321 

3,  781 

25 

Second. 

Washington _ 

8,  754 

5,168 

33 

First. 

Wood _ _ 

7,823 

7,687 

12 

Fifth. 

Dairying  also  is  a  highly  important  source 
of  farm  income  in  13  other  counties  which 
favored  yellow  margarine;  each  of  which, 
however,  includes  a  town  or  city  of  substan¬ 
tial  importance,  but  none  of  which  includes 
a  large  city.  Their  voting  record,  together 
with  the  percentage  of  cash  income  from 
dairy  products,  and  a  listing  of  the  relative 
importance  of  dairy  products,  follows: 


County 

For 

Against 

Percent 
of  farm 
Income 
from 
dairying 
(1945) 

Relative 
impor¬ 
tance  of 
dairving 
(1948) 

Alien  _ 

13,  427 

8, 818 

18 

Second. 

Belmont _ 

13,  582 

12,  548 

54 

First. 

Butler . 

23,  872 

12,  750 

29 

Second. 

Clark . . . 

13,  849 

6,  513 

24 

Do. 

Columbiana _ 

13,  239 

12,  733 

45 

First. 

Jefferson..  _ 

14, 188 

13,  384 

50 

Do. 

Lake . . 

9,328 

4,550 

9 

Fourth. 

Licking _ 

9,680 

8,  104 

33 

First. 

Lorain _ _ 

16,029 

11,517 

32 

Do. 

Muskingum . 

12,  697 

10, 181 

32 

Do. 

Richland . . 

13,  030 

8,691 

25 

Do. 

Scioto _  _ 

13,813 

9,  831 

32 

Do. 

Tuscarawas _ 

9,430 

8,809 

46 

Do. 

Lumping  the  two  groups  of  counties  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  seen  that  yellow  margarine  was 
favored  by  23  in  which  dairy  products  are 
the  No.  1  source  of  farm  cash  income,  and 
by  11  in  which  dairy  products  are  the  No. 
2  source  of  farm  cash  income. 

Carrying  the  projection  still  further, 
dairying  is  the  principal  source  of  farm  reve¬ 
nue  in  Hamilton  (Cincinnati),  Stark  (Can¬ 
ton),  and  Summit  (Akron)  Counties,  and  is 
the  second  most  important  source  of  farm 
income  in  Franklin  (Columbus)  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Dayton)  Counties.  All  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  also  favored  yellow  margarine. 

Thus,  in  over-all  total,  yellow  margarine 
won  out  in  26  counties  where  dairy  products 
rank  first,  and  in  13  where  they  rank  second. 

(Sources  of  data:  Election  results,  Ohio 
secretary  of  state;  percent  farm  income  from 
dairying,  based  on  United  States  census  of 
1945;  relative  importance  of  dairying,  Ohio 
State  University,  department  of  rural  eco¬ 
nomics,  Bulletin  No.  206  (1948).) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  bears  out  an  as¬ 
sertion  I  have  made  time  and  time  again 
that  dairymen,  themselves,  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  they  have  no  interest 
in  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  Federal 
and  State  antimargarine  laws. 

I  have  shown  that  butter  has  no  right 
at  law,  or  no  moral  right,  to  prevent 
margarine  from  being  colored  yellow  at 
the  factory.  But  what  about  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  wholesale  fraud  will  result  if 
we  take  away  legislative  restrictions  on 


the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow 
margarine? 

This  argument  can  be  disposed  of 
fairly  quickly.  The  danger  of  fraud  if 
we  legalize  tax-free,  yellow  margarine 
is  negligible. 

Under  existing  law  which  would  not  be 
changed  by  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  mar¬ 
garine,  margarine  must  be  labeled  as 
such.  The  labeling  requirements  are  so 
strict  and  so  well  enforced  that  no  house¬ 
holder  is  in  danger  of  being  deceived. 

Margarine  is  not  sold  in  loose,  or  un¬ 
packaged  form,  as  is  some  butter.  It  is 
not  sold  in  tubs.  A  merchant  could  take 
the  wrapper  off  margarine  sticks  and 
perhaps  palm  them  off  as  butter.  Few 
grocers  in  their  right  minds  would  at¬ 
tempt  such  a  thing.  The  penalty  is  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  risk  involved. 
The  penalty  is  the  standard  one  for  fraud 
in  the  sale  of  food,  and  for  an  intentional 
offense,  or  repeated  offenses,  can  be  a 
maximum  of  3  years  in  prison  and  a 
$10,000  fine.  That,  I  may  say,  is  the 
existing  law,  which  will  not  be  disturbed. 
I  refer  to  the  existing  Food  and  Drug 
Act. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  penalty  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  alludes  is  the 
penalty  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  for  violation  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  therein  set  forth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
The  removal  of  the  label  by  the  retailer 
certainly  would  constitute  such  a  viola¬ 
tion  and  subject  him  to  the  penalty. 

About  93  percent  of  all  margarine  sold 
goes  to  homes.  I  have  heard  no  instance 
where  a  housewife  complained  that  she 
asked  for  butter,  paid  for  butter,  and 
got  margarine  instead.  There  may.be  a 
few  such  instances  but  they  are  very  few 
indeed.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  anyone 
seriously  insist  that  there  is  any  real 
danger  of  deception  in  margarine  sales 
to  homes.  By  “homes”  I  mean  through 
the  regular  retail  outlets  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

Sales  to  bakers,  confectioners,  and  the 
like  amount  to  about  3 percent  of  the 
margarine  sold.  These  purchasers  do 
not  care  whether  the  margarine  they  buy 
is  white  or  yellow.  They  use  it  in  cooking 
and  in  the  making  of  their  products. 

There  is  then  no  real  danger  of  fraud 
in  the  case  of  96  ^  percent  of  all  mar¬ 
garine  sold,  whether  that  margarine  be 
yellow  or  white.  This  leaves  3  V2  percent 
of  the  margarine  consumed  unaccounted 
for.  Most  of  this  3V2  percent  is  sold  in 
public  eating  places.  Charges  have  been 
made  that  many  restaurants  are  substi¬ 
tuting  margarine  for  butter.  I  think  the 
average  restaurant  operator  is  an  honest 
and  law-abiding  citizen,  and  I  doubt  that 
he  wishes  either  to  deceive  his  customers 
or  to  violate  the  law. 

However,  H.  R.  2023  covers  the  small 
area  where  repeal  might  increase  the 
prospects  of  fraud.  As  I  have  previously 
said,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  requires 
that  a  public  eating  place  which  serves 
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yellow  margarine  must  post  a  notice  to 
that  effect,  or  print,  in  type  not  smaller 
than  that  used  to  describe  any  other 
article  of  food,  such  a  notice  on  the  menu 
itself.  It  also  requires  that  each  sep¬ 
arate  serving  of  yellow  margarine  in  a 
public  eating  place  must  be  identified  as 
such,  or  served  in  a  triangular  shape 
v/hich  would  be  a  form  of  identification. 
If  the  individual  serving  was  not  brought 
to  the  table  in  a  triangular  shape,  the 
identification  must  conform  to  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  might  require  the  identification  to 
be  carried  on  the  plate,  or  to  be  marked 
on  the  paper  on  which  the  margarine  was 
placed.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  ade¬ 
quate. 

The  Wiley  substitute  bill  provides  no 
additional  protection  whatever  against 
the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter  in  public 
eating  places,  the  only  area  where  there 
is  any  real  danger  of  fraud. 

We  have  not  answered  the  question  by 
the  butter  industry  as  to  why  margarine 
wants  to  use  the  color  yellow,  but  that 
answer  is  fairly  obvious. 

The  butter  industry  knows  very  well 
that  consumers  want  their  table  spread, 
whether  margarine  or  butter,  served  yel¬ 
low.  Imagine,  for  example,  eating  green 
margarine,  or  green  butter,  even  if  it 
were  just  as  nutritious  and  tasty  as  yel¬ 
low  margarine,  or  yellow  butter.  Imag¬ 
ine  drinking  red  milk,  even  though  the 
coloring  which  made  it  so  was  perfectly 
harmless.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
common  practice  with  respect  to  oranges. 
I  do  not  think  the  coloring  of  an  orange 
improves  it  any,  but,  for  the  same  kind 
of  reason,  everyone  colors  oranges  today 
in  the  markets.  It  is  merely  a  habit. 

We  develop  a  set  of  food  habits,  which 
include  eye  appeal,  as  well  as  taste  ap¬ 
peal,  just  as  we  develop  other  habits. 
We  have  been  taught  to  like  our  butter 
served  yellow  and  our  margarine  served 
yellow.  That  is  why  millions  of  house¬ 
wives,  and  quite  a  few  husbands  also, 
go  to  the  trouble  of  mixing  yellow  color¬ 
ing  into  margarine  before  they  put  it 
on  the  table.  This  is  a  messy  and  time- 
consuming  chore  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  millions  of  consumers  are  angry  be¬ 
cause  we  force  them  to  do  it.  Repeal 
would  do  away  with  that  nuisance  task 
in  32  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and,  I  am  fully  confident,  eventually  in 
all  48  States. 

I  have  sketched  the  history  of  the 
Wiley  amendment  and  have  called  it  a 
curious  animal.  It  represents  still  a  new 
party  line  for  the  butter  interests.  It  is 
completely  at  variance  with  the  previous 
contention  of  the  industry  that  there 
should  be  a  Federal  ban  upon  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  all  yellow  margarine. 

If  we  are  going  to  legalize  the  sale  of 
yellow  margarine,  why  confine  that  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  within  State  lines?  If 
there  is  danger  of  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
yellow  margarine,  the  Wiley  amendment 
does  nothing  to  avert  that  danger.  If 
the  dairy  industry  is  threatened  by  the 
repeal  of  the  antimargarine  laws,  the 
Wiley  amendment  does  not  dissipate  that 
threat. 

Eventually,  if  the  current  trend  against 
the  antimargarine  laws  continues,  every 


State  will  permit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  yellow  margarine.  Under  the 
Wiley  amendment,  every  State,  to  have 
yellow  margarine,  must  have  a  plant 
within  the  State.  Undoubtedly,  almost 
every  State  would  have  a  plant,  or  plants, 
in  the  future,  although  some  of  the  poor¬ 
er  and  more  thinly  populated  States 
might  not  be  able  to  support  such  a  fac¬ 
tory. 

There  is  a  certain  selfish  appeal  in  the 
prospect  of  a  margarine  plant,  or  plants, 
in  every  State.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are 
going  back  to  the  articles  of  confedera¬ 
tion,  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  We 
should,  for  example,  confine  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  automobiles  to  in¬ 
trastate  commerce.  We  should  confine 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  to  State  lines,  and  so  on  down  the 
almost  interminable  list  of  our  products. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  once 
more  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stood  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas 
a  few  moments  ago,  in  mentioning  the 
safeguards  which  his  bill  places  on  the 
use  of  oleomargarine  in  eating  places,  he 
stated  that  the  bill  required  both  the 
clear  labeling  of  the  article  and  also  that 
an  individual  serving  be  cut  in  a  tri¬ 
angular  form. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  there  must 
be  notice  that  oleomargarine  is  being 
served.  That  is  absolute.  Then  there 
must  be  individual  labeling,  or  the  article 
must  be  in  a  triangular  shape.  There 
must  be  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Then  I  misunder¬ 
stood  the  Senator.  I  understood  him  to 
say  that  both  were  required. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  or  the  other, 
but  there  must  be  notice. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  alternatives  are 
labeling  of  the  serving  and  serving  the 
article  in  triangular  shape. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Individual  label¬ 
ing,  yes,  but  that  is  not  an  alternative  to 
the  general  requirement  that  notice  be 
given. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  also,  if  his  statement  means 
that  each  individual  serving  must  be  in 
triangular  form.  I  submit  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  does  not  so  provide. 
As  the  Senator  well  knows,  there  are 
many  eating  places  which  serve  the 
bread  spread  in  a  dish.  It  may  be  a 
pound,  a  half-pound,  or  a  quarter-pound, 
to  which  the  diner  can  help  himself. 
That  would  be  a  separate  serving;  it 
would  not  be  an  individual  serving.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  believe 
that  the  language  which  is  contained  in 
the  bill  would  provide  that  an  individual 
serving  must  be  triangular  in  shape - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  not  thought 
of  that.  Generally  speaking,  there  are 
very  few  places  which  are  so  free  with 
their  butter  or  margarine  as  to  put  a 
whole  pound  of  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  In  Iowa  it  is  quite 
common  to  put  a  pound  of  butter  on  the 
table. 

^[r.  FULBRIGHT.  In  Iowa,  the  land 
of  plenty,  that  may  be  true.  Very  few 
of  us  are  favored  by  coming  from  that 
State. 


I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have 
never  taken  the  position  of  objecting  to 
any  reasonable,  practical  way  of  giving 
notice,  because  those  of  us  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  margarine  havfe  no  desire  that 
one  ounce  of  margarine  be  disguised  and 
sold  as  butter.  We  think  it  has  sufficient 
merits  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  As  I 
told  the  committee  twice,  I  should  be 
willing  to  support  any  kind  of  a  plan  that 
is  calculated  to  be  workable. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  has  just 
stated  that  he  is  in  favor  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  protection.  But  there 
are  alternative  proposals.  One  proposal 
is  that  the  article  be  labeled,  and  the 
other  proposal  is  that  the  article  be  cut 
in  triangular  form.  Has  the  Senator  in 
mind  any  way  in  which  an  individual 
serving  of  butter  can  be  labeled?  Would 
the  label  have  to  be  printed  on  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  idea  is  that 
the  little  oiled  paper  plate  on  which  it  is 
served  should  carry  the  identification. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Then  the  Senator 
would  identify  the  plate  and  not  the 
margarine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  plate  on 
which  it  is  served.  The  committee  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  having  the  marga¬ 
rine  itself  bear  an  imprint,  but  both 
butter  and  margarine  melt  quite  quickly, 
so  that  that  would  not  be  a  practical  way 
of  handling  the  situation.  It  was 
deemed,  and,  I  think,  correctly,  by  the 
committee,  that  that  would  not  be  a 
practical  way.  The  most  practical, 
easiest,  and  surest  way  is  to  make  the 
identification  on  the  plate  on  which  the 
butter  or  margarine  is  served. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  was  interested  a  few 
moments  ago  in  the  Senator’s  comment 
that  the  producers  of  oleomargarine 
would  not  want  to  accept  any  other  color 
than  yellow.  I  listened  to  his  reasoning 
in  that  connection.  He  did  not  mention 
the  fact  that  ice  creams  are  made  of 
practically  every  color  of  the  rainbow. 
There  is  red,  white,  and  blue  ice  cream; 
ice  cream  may  be  of  various  shades  of 
red.  I  assume  that  the  very  objective  is 
to  give  oleo  the  right  to  enter  into  the 
field  so  that  it  can  take  over  the  spread 
market.  Is  that  not  the  very  purpose  of 
it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  certainly 
not  deny  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  persons  interested  in  margarine  is 
its  sale.  We  are  interested  in  its  free 
sale  in  competition  with  any  other  food 
article.  That  certainly  is  one  of  the 
motives.  I  tried  to  make  the  point  that 
as  a  matter  of  habit  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  accustomed  to  their  spread  being 
yellow,  just  as  in  the  case  of  oranges 
they  are  accustomed  to  a  certain  tint. 
Some  of  the  very  best  oranges  are  tinted 
with  artificial  color.  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  butter  producers  tint 
and  color  winter  butter  to  make  it  look 
like  summer  butter.  They  have  exactly 
the  same  motive — to  make  it  acceptable. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  There  used  to  be  only 
one  kind  of  ice  cream.  Now,  as  I  say, 
every  kind  of  color  is  used  in  ice  cream. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  tinted  ice 
cream,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  colors. 

Mr.  FULBRXGHT.  Vanilla  ice  cream 
is  still  white,  is  it  not?  I  have  never  seen 
any  black  vanilla  ice  cream. 

Mr.  WILEY.  All  ice  cream  usually  has 
some  vanilla  jn  it.  It  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  producers  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  do  not  want  to  try  any  of  those 
colors. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  yellow  color  for  their  spread. 
They  do  not  seem  to  care  for  any  other 
color.  I  do  not  know  why  that  is  true. 
Why  do  they  prefer  oranges  to  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  color?  Ninety  percent  of  all  or¬ 
anges  are  artificially  colored.  That  was 
not  so  in  the  past.  I  cannot  explain  why, 
but  now  it  is  a  general  practice. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then  the  purpose  is  to 
take  over  the  spread  market.  That  is 
what  the  proponents  of  the  bill  seek 
to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  purpose  is  to 
sell  margarine.  I  had  hoped  I  had  made 
it  clear  that  that  was  the  principal  inter¬ 
est  not  only  of  those  who  make  mar¬ 
garine,  but  of  those  who  produce  soy 
bean  oil,  and  so  on.  I  hope  I  have  never 
left  the  impression  that  there  is  any 
other  purpose  than  to  have  a  free,  open, 
untrammeled  market  in  which  oleomar¬ 
garine  can  compete,  just  as  in  all  other 
fields.  In  the  case  of  cotton,  nylon  and 
rayon  compete  freely  with  cotton.  That 
is  an  analogous  case.  If  we  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  impose  a  restriction  to  the 
effect  that  no  nylon  could  be  sold  unless 
it  were  colored  black,  what  would  the 
reaction  have  been?  Why  is  it  that  we 
like  white  shirts?  Why  do  we  not  wear 
black  shirts,  as  men  in  Italy  did  at  one 
time?  I  do  not  know  why  we  like  white 
shirts.  They  are  very  uneconomical.  It 
takes  twice  as  much  money  to  keep  them 
presentable  as  if  we  wore  black  shirts,  but 
Senators  know  we  do  wear  white  shirts. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  artifi¬ 
cial  leather,  which  is  made  to  look  like 
real  leather.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
growers  and  producers  of  livestock,  the 
source  of  leather — hogs  and  cattle — did 
not  have  a  law  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  artificial  leather;  but  they  did  not. 
Of  course,  the  oleomargarine  law  is  a 
unique  act.  No  similar  act  has  ever  been 
passed  by  the  Congress.  It  completely 
contradicts  the  whole  idea  of  a  free,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  I  challenge  any  butter 
advocate  to  cite  a  precedent  in  our  laws, 
or  a  similar  case,  when  we  undertook  by 
governmental  action  to  throttle  compe¬ 
tition  in  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  case. 

Of  course,  the  suggestion  that  the 
making  and  sale  of  automobiles,  or  farm 
machinery,  or  any  other  legitimate  prod¬ 
uct,  be  confined  within  State  lines,  is 
absurd.  Yet,  these  suggestions  are  no 
more  absurd  than  the  proposal  that  we 
confine  the  making  and  sale  of  yellow 
margarine  within  State  lines — for  it,  too, 
is  a  perfectly  good  and  legitimate 
product. 


The  Wiley  amendment  would  disrupt 
the  entire  margarine  industry,  and  would 
sharply  raise  costs  to  consumers.  The 
margarine  industry,  like  other  mass  pro¬ 
duction  industries,  has  been  built  in  line 
with  the  factors  which  make  for  effici¬ 
ency  and  a  good,  inexpensive  product. 
The  amendment  would  disrupt  the  dis¬ 
tribution  pattern  of  margarine,  which 
has  been  built  up  on  the  availability  of 
fats  and  oils,  the  consumer  demand  for 
margarine,  the  availability  of  labor,  and 
many  other  factors.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen,  for  example,  to  Wisconsin’s  great 
cheese  industry  if  we  passed  a  Federal 
law  confining  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cheese  to  intrastate  limits? 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
argue  the  merits  and  demerits  of.  the 
Wiley  amendment.  Nevertheless,  25 
Senators,  all  able  and  earnest  men,  are 
sponsoring  the  measure.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  deal  with  it  seriously. 

I  regard  the  Wiley  amendment  as 
thoroughly  mischievous  in  nature.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  approval  would  put  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  a  ridiculous  and  indefensible 
position. 

The  Wiley  amendment  represents  the 
spirit  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  almost  wrecked  this  country  in  its 
early  days.  The  Wiley  amendment  harks 
back  to  the  era  of  dirt  roads,  oxcarts, 
carriages,  flat  boats,  and  sailing  vessels. 
It  is  a  return  to  the  thinking  which  pre¬ 
vailed  when  State  after  State  levied 
taxes  and  embargoes  upon  the  products 
of  other  States. 

Even  an  agrarian  economy  could  not 
get  along  under  the  Articles  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  and  the  trade  wars  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  shaky  union  of  the  fledgling 
States.  If  Washington,  Franklin,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  other  great  men  of  that  day  had 
not  had  the  vision  of  a  great  free-trade 
territory,  this  country  would  have  split 
into  a  number  of  quarreling  and  bellig¬ 
erent  States.  The  interminable  wars  of 
Europe  might  have  been  paralleled  by 
the  history  of  North  America. ' 

Today,  we  are  insisting  that  western 
Europe  unite  economically  and  establish 
a  free-trade  area  which  would  promote 
stability  and  prosperity.  At  the  same 
time,  we  find  Senators  insisting  that  we 
limit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  food  product,  made  in  this 
country  from  domestic  materials,  to  State 
limits. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  April,  I  reviewed  in  some 
detail  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  This  clause  was  an  indis¬ 
pensable  accompaniment  for  a  real  union 
of  the  States. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade 
among  the  States  even  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  indispensable  domestic 
freedoms  secured  by  the  first  amend¬ 
ment.  He  said; 

Only  later  were  they  added,  by  popular 
demand.  It  was  rather  to  secure  the  free¬ 
dom  of  trade,  to  break  down  the  barriers  to 


Its  free  flow,  that  the  Annapolis  convention 
was  called,  only  to  adjourn  with  a  view  to 
Philadelphia.  Thus  the  generating  source  of 
the  Constitution  lay  in  the  rising  volume  of 
restraints  upon  commerce  which  the  Con¬ 
federation  could  not  check.  These  were  the 
proximate  causes  of  our  national  existence 
down  to  today. 

That  quotation  is  found  in  Rutledge’s 
A  Declaration  of  Legal  Faith,  page  25. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
movement  of  goods  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  but  that  authority  has  been  used 
gingerly  and  sparingly.  Almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  that  power  has  been  in  the  case 
of  products  which  were  considered  harm¬ 
ful,  dangerous,  and  deleterious.  Some 
instances  are:  Stolen  motor  vehicles,  the 
white-slave  traffic,  kidnaped  persons, 
adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  under 
the  pure-food  laws,  diseased  livestock 
and  plants.  Margarine  does  not  fall  into 
any  of  these  categories. 

The  Wiley  amendment  meets  none  of 
the  real  questions  involved  in  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  antimargarine  laws. 

The  Senate  should  face  this  matter 
squarely.  If  margarine  should  not  be 
allowed  to  use  yellow  coloring,  we  should 
say  so.  If  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  use  yel¬ 
low  coloring,  we  should  remove  all  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  product,  and  let  but¬ 
ter  and  margarine  compete  squarely  and 
fairly  in  the  market  place.  • 

Still  another  argument  used  against 
repeal  of  the  antimargarine  laws  is  that 
removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  yellow 
margarine  would  not  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  assertion  is  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  or  the  retailers,  or  both,  would 
mark  up  the  price  of  yellow  margarine 
until  there  would  be  comparatively  little 
difference  between  it  and  the  price  of 
butter: 

During  the  hearings  before  commit¬ 
tees,  and  in  debates  on  the  floors,  this 
matter  has  risen  time  and  time  again. 
Data  purporting  to  show  profiteering 
already  in  yellow  margarine  have  been 
inserted  in  the  record  of  hearings.  I  am 
told  that  the  butter  industry  relied 
heavily  upon  this  price  argument  during 
the  recent  contest  in  Ohio,  obviously  not 
a  very  persuasive  argument,  however. 

The  price  phase  of  this  controversy  has 
interested  me  very  much.  If  consumers 
are  not  to  benefit  by  repeal,  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  question  about  scrapping  the 
antimargarine  laws.  Consequently,  I 
have  investigated  this  to  the  limit  of  my 
ability. 

Before  going  further  into  the  actual 
spreads  today  between  yellow  and  white 
margarine  and  the  prospective  spreads  in 
the  future,  I  should  like  to  say  that  profit¬ 
eering  in  yellow  margarine  after  repeal 
is  highly  improbable  in  the  face  of  a 
keenly  competitive  margarine  industry. 

No  margarine  company,  I  am  reliably 
informed,  produces  more  than  10  or  12 
percent  of  the  margarine  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  there  is  the 
keenest  of  competition  for  margarine 
sales.  If  the  industry  operated  on  mo¬ 
nopolistic  lines,  there  would  have  been 
profiteering  long  ago. 

To  come  back  to  the  question  of  exist¬ 
ing  price  spreads  between  white  and  yel- 
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low  margarine,  I  recently  queried  the 
manufacturers  of  margarine  about  their 
pricing  policies  with  regard  to  white  and 
yellow.  In  every  instance,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  formally  advised  me,  they 
charge  10  or  11  cents  more  for  yellow, 
only  enough  to  cover  the  Federal  tax  and 
additional  packaging  costs.  I  have  a 
fully  documented  case  that  there  is  no 
profiteering  at  the  manufacturer’s  level. 

But  what  about  retail  spreads?  With¬ 
in  the  past  month,  I  sent  out  8,700  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  retail  grocers  who  handle 
yellow  margarine  in  the  32  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  permit  its 
sale.  These  covered  the  pricing  prac¬ 
tices  of  far  more  than  8,700  stores,  since 
about  200  of  the  queries  were  sent  to 
heads  of  chain  stores.  I  asked  the  stores 
to  give  me  detailed  information  on  the 
r  eread  between  the  prices  charged  for 
white  and  yellow,  brand  by  brand,  on  the 
day  preceding  receipt  of  the  question¬ 
naire. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter,  a  copy 
of  the  questionnaire,  and  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  survey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  19,  1949. 

To  the  Grocer  Addressed: 

As  sponsor  in  the  Senate  of  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Federal  antimargarine  laws,  I  am  writing 
to  ask  a  small  favor.  Would  you  kindly  fill 
out  and  return  to''  me  at  your  very  earliest 
convenience  the  enclosed  form  listing  aver¬ 
age  retail  prices  in  stores  within  your  juris¬ 
diction  for  the  same  brands  of  white  and  yel¬ 
low  margarine  on  the  day  before  you  receive 
this  letter? 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  I  seek  this  infor¬ 
mation.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  My  bill 
would  repeal  the  10-cent-per-pound  tax  on 
yellow  margarine  and  the  $48  annual  license 
fee  now  required  of  grocers  who  handle  the 
product.  This  bill,  which  would  also  repeal 
all  the  other  Federal  margarine  taxes  and 
fees,  is  scheduled  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  early  in  January,  During  the  early 
discussions  of  this  measure  the  following 
question  has  arisen: 

“What  is  the  difference  between  the  retail 
price  of  white  and  yellow  margarine?” 

My  hope  is  to  have  the  facts  available. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  surveying  actual 
margarine  prices  in  representative  stores  and 
then  letting  the  truth  and  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

In  filling  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire  I 
ask  that  you  be  completely  frank  and  hon¬ 
est  ,in  setting  down  your  price  quotations. 
I  am  interested  only  in  the  general  statisti¬ 
cal  results,  and  I  am  not  concerned  with  your 
pricing  operations,  taken  individually.  After 
being  recorded,  your  reply  will  be  destroyed 
and  the  survey  results  will  not  be  otherwise 
used. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  coopera¬ 
tion,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT  TO  GROCERS 

(Please  return  this  via  air  mail) 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Retail  prices  on 
same  brands  of  yellow  and  white  margarine 


at  my  store  on  December  — ,  1949  (the  day 
before  I  received  your  Inquiry),  were  as 
follows: 


Brand  name 

Price  per  pound 
yellow 

Same  brand  price 
per  pound  white 

1__ . 

2 _ _ 

3 . . . 

4 _ _ 

5 _ 

6 . . . . 

7 _ _ _ 

8.___ . . 

9 . . 

10 . 

Sincerely  yours. 

Name  _ 

Store  _ 

Address _ 

City  - 

State  _ 


Exhibit  X. — Differentials  between  retail 
; prices  of  yellow  and  white  margarine, 
December  1949  1 


Aver- 

Percentage  of  total 
differentials 

State 

age 

differ¬ 

ential 

10 

eents 

or 

less 

11 

cents 

or 

less 

12 

cents 

or 

less 

13 

cents 

or 

less 

Alabama . . . 

cm. 

10.9 

Pet. 

36.7 

Pci. 

65.3 

Pet. 

81.0 

Pet. 

88.2 

Arizona  . . 

11.1 

44.9 

55.  1 

83.8 

92.0 

Arkansas . 

11.4 

41.8 

61.5 

70.8 

84.5 

California _ 

10.4 

51.0 

75.1 

89.5 

92.  6 

Colorado . . 

11.'2 

45.1 

02.  6 

82. 1 

88.7 

District  of  Columbia. 

10.9 

72.9 

73.4 

82.9 

83.  4 

Florida . . 

10.9 

45.2 

73.7 

88.0 

94.3 

Georgia . . 

12.4 

34.1 

39.7 

52.  7 

60.  1 

Indiana . . 

10.4 

72.2 

76.  8 

89.2 

92.8 

Kansas - - 

11.5 

28.  7 

39.4, 

70.7 

80. 3 

Kentucky . . 

10.9 

40.  7 

64.7 

82.0 

84.9 

Louisiana . 

10.7 

47.0 

65.  8 

95.  0 

97.5 

Maine _ 

11.3 

45.0 

49.0 

84.3 

86.6 

Maryland — . 

12.0 

34.9 

43.  3 

60.5 

69.  5 

Massachusetts _ 

10.7 

51.8 

54.0 

97.0 

98.  4 

Mississippi . 

10.8 

48.8 

54.0 

92.3 

95.  6 

Missouri _ 

12.2 

28.  2 

38.3 

49.  0 

61.0 

Nebraska . . 

11.3 

37.4 

50.3 

76.5 

91.4 

Nevada . .  . 

12.0 

29.  5 

45.  5 

65.  9 

93.2 

New  Hampshire . 

10.5 

58.  8 

59.3 

98.7 

98.3 

New  Jersey . . 

10.  5 

53.  5 

78.4 

93.0 

95.9 

New  Mexico. . . 

11.fi 

50.  0 

57.4 

66.  0 

74.5 

North  Carolina _ 

12.0 

27.3 

37.0 

67.  3 

77.3 

North  Dakota . 

0) 

m 

m 

0) 

p) 

Ohio . . 

9.3 

74.3 

S9.4 

97.7 

98.8 

Oklahoma _ 

10.8 

53.  4 

5X.  4 

84.  0 

90.2 

Rhode  Island . 

10.5 

63.  6 

03.  6 

98.7 

98.7 

South  Carolina. . 

11.5 

25.4 

51.2 

82.3 

89.9 

Tennessee . 

11.7 

20.  5 

32.7 

73.  0 

97.  0 

Texas _ _ 

11.3 

28.8 

60.8 

84.  8 

94.3 

Utah.. . 

(3) 

t>) 

(3) 

(=> 

m 

Virginia _ _ 

11.2 

52.8 

57.7 

76.  4 

SO.  3 

West  Virginia _ 

11.9 

40.0 

43.7 

54.  3 

80.3 

32  States  and  Dis- 

trict  of  Columbia. 

10.8 

48.4 

62.0 

82.  6 

89.6 

1  Determined  from  26,210  comparisons  of  retail  prices 
of  white  and  yellow  margarine  of  the  same  brand  in 
6,829  stores  on  1  day. 

!  No  retail  dealers  in  yellow  margarine  because  of 
State  tax  of  26  cents  a  pound,  and  other  restrictions. 

3  Not  computed.  Only  18  retailers  licensed  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1949  from  whom  insufficient  data  were  received  to 
constitute  a  reliable  sample. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senators  will  examine  the  letter  and 
the  questionnaire,  I  think  they  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  made  an  effort  to  get 
an  absolutely  unbiased  report  on  this 
matter. 

The  queries  were  sent  to  stores,  large 
and  small,  chain  and  independent,  city, 
town,  and  rural;  and  the  returns  gave  a 
thoroughly  representative  sample  from 
these  groups.  They  covered  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  6,829  stores,  or  about  17  percent 
of  the  stores  selling  yellow  margarine. 
This  constitutes,  as  anyone  familiar  with 
surveys  knows,  a  very  heavy  sample. 


The  survey  showed  that  the  average 
retailer  selling  yellow  margarine  simply 
charges  enough  for  the  product  to  cover 
his  extra  costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
retail  spread  between  yellow  and  white 
margarine  could  well  be  more  than  11 
cents  and  still  not  be  out  of  line.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  good  many  retailers  are  absorb¬ 
ing  some  of  the  extra  costs  of  yellow 
margarine. 

For  example,  replies  from  Ohio  re¬ 
tailers  showed  that  the  average  spread 
between  white  and  yellow  of  the  same 
brand  in  that  State,  which  legalized  the 
sale  of  margarine  last  November  8,  was 
only  9.3  cents. 

The  average  spread  in  32  States  be¬ 
tween  white  and  yellow  margarine  was 
10.8  cents  per  pound. 

Let  me  briefly  sum  up  some  other  facts 
shown  by  the  survey. 

Approximately  48  percent  of  the 
spreads  were  10  cents  per  pound  or  less. 

About  62  percent,  including  the  48 
percent,  were  11  cents  or  less. 

Similarly,  about  83  percent  were  12 
cents  or  less,  and  nearly  90  percent  were 
13  cents  or  less. 

As  I  have  stated,  many  retailers  are 
absorbing  some  of  the  extra  cost  of  yel¬ 
low  margarine.  The  grocers  who  are 
charging  10  or  11  cents  more  are  simply 
passing  on  the  extra  direct  costs  of  yel¬ 
low  to  their  customers.  Those  who  are 
charging  12  or  13  cents  extra  for  yellow 
are  only  trying  to  get  back  the  $48  li¬ 
cense  fee. 

Judged  by  any  standard,  90  percent  of 
the  spreads  reported  are  completely 
reasonable.  Few  instances  were  re¬ 
ported  where  the  spreads  between  white 
and  yellow  seem  out  of  line.  There  are 
logical  explanations  for  most  of  these 
instances.  It  is  a  common  practice  for 
many  grocers  to  reduce  prices  on  white 
to  attract  customers;  in  other  words,  to 
make  loss  leaders  of  certain  brands  of 
white.  In  these  cases,  and  there  were 
a  good  many  in  this  survey,  a  wide 
spread  was  created,  not  by  advancing 
the  price  of  yellow,  but  rather  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  price  of  white  to  a  loss,  or  no 
profit  level. 

Many  grocers  also  went  to  some  pains 
to  explain  their  wider  margins  as  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  $48  license  fee. 
These  were  small  retailers  who  sell  only 
limited  amounts  of  margarine,  and  their 
spread  between  yellow  and  white  had 
to  be  relatively  high  to  enable  them  to 
get  their  money  back.  Finally,  as  in  all 
commodities,  there  are  prices  which 
seem  high  and  which  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  grocer,  what¬ 
ever  his  reason,  saw  a  chance  to  make 
an  extra  profit  and  took  it.  As  any 
one  of  us  knows,  we  can  find  an  occa¬ 
sional  high  price  for  almost  any  article 
in  trade. 

In  the  case  of  yellow  margarine,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  some  grocers  have  an 
opportunity  to  charge  extra  is  the  fact 
that  only  about  one  grocer  in  eight  holds 
a  license  to  sell  the  product.  Some  gro¬ 
cers  are  the  only  ones  in  their  area  who 
sell  yellow  and  have  what  amounts  to  a 
local  monopoly.  This  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  petty  profiteering. 

The  repeal  of  the  Federal  antimarga¬ 
rine  laws  will  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of 
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thing,  and  very  quickly.  All  retailers,  or 
almost  all,  in  the  States  which  permit  the 
sale  of  yellow  will  deal  in  the  product. 
With  every  retailer  selling  yellow  mar¬ 
garine,  he  must  compete  or  see  the  busi¬ 
ness  go  to  his  rivals. 

If  the  Senate  is  really  concerned  about 
the  danger  of  profiteering  in  yellow  mar¬ 
garine — and  there  is  no  reason  for  that 
concern  even  now — the  way  to  deal  with 
that  concern  is  to  repeal  the  Federal 
antimargarine  laws. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  argument  that 
repeal  will  do  the  consumer  no  good  be¬ 
cause  of  high  prices  charged  for  yellow 
is  out  of  line  with  the  allegation  that  re¬ 
peal  will  injure  the  dairy  industry. 

If  the  price  charged  for  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  is  raised  sharply,  more  people  will 
buy  butter,  fewer  people  will  buy  marga¬ 
rine.  The  butter  industry  is  well  aware 
of  this  situation.  The  price  scare  story 
simply  is  propaganda  to  frighten  the 
consumers,  who  have  been  the  real  im¬ 
petus  behind  the  drive  for  repeal. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  consider  this  issue  on  its  merits  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  amendments 
which  deal  with  other  subjects  will  be 
rejected. 

This  matter  has  been  waiting  its  turn 
for  a  long,  long  time.  We  should  dispose 
of  it  and  not  allow  it  to  be  sidetracked 
any  longer.  We  ask,  in  all  fairness,  that 
the  Senate  be  allowed  to  vote  on  this 
question  without  beclouding  the  issue. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know  where 
we  stand. 

In  March  1948  I  tried  to  repeal  the 
antimargarine  laws  by  an  amendment  to 
a  pending  tax  bill.  I  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  my  appeals  to  the  Senate  lead¬ 
ership  to  allow  a  vote  on  the  margarine 
bill  directly. 

The  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin], 
made  the  point  that  the  margarine 
amendment  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  tax  bill.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate  I  should  like  to  quote  some  of  his 
remarks  at  the  time.  He  said: 

Neither  the  majority  nor  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  Is  taking  any  position  on 
the  policy  Involved  in  the  merits  of  the 
amendment. 

That  was  my  amendment  to  repeal  the 
antimargarine  laws. 

A  Senator  may  vote  to  keep  this  amend¬ 
ment  out  of  the  bill,  without  prejudicing  his 
position  In  favor  of  removing  the  taxes  from 
oleomargarine.  We  are  not  going  into  the 
merits  of  that.  Our  position  Is  that  It  has 
no  place  In  the  pending  bill,  and  that  If  It 
were  put  in  the  bill.  It  would  necessarily  be 
dropped  In  the  conference;  that  it  is  unwise 
to  put  It  In  this  bill,  because  If  we  opened 
the  door  to  extraneous  matters,  we  would 
wind  up  here  In  a  state  of  complete  scatter- 
atlon,  instead  of  getting  the  kind  of  bill  we 
wish  to  get. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  cogent  and 
forceful  plea  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Senate,  for  my  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  45  to  33.  I  felt,  and  still  feel, 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Senate 
favored  repeal  when  that  vote  was  taken, 
just  as  I  feel  that  a  heavy  majority  of 
the  Senate  "avors  repeal  today. 


Almost  2  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
Senate  vote  referred  to  and  to  this  day 
the  Senate  has  not  expressed  itself  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  question  of  repeal.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  line  of  reasoning  so  aptly  stated 
in  1948  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Millikin],  I  ask  the  Senate,  what¬ 
ever  their  views  on  extraneous  amend¬ 
ments,  to  reject  them  and  to  vote  upon 
repeal  of  the  Federal  antimargarine  laws. 

To  summarize,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
repeal  of  the  antimargarine  laws  would 
not  injure  the  dairy  industry;  butter  has 
no  copyright,  or  trade-mark,  on  the  color 
yellow;  there  is  no  danger  of  fraud  if  we 
repeal  the  antimargarine  laws,  nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  profiteering  in  yel¬ 
low  margarine  if  we  scrap  these  out¬ 
moded  and  antiquated  statutes. 

Perhaps,  I  should  have  devoted  more 
time  to  talking  about  the  public  interest 
in  this  matter.  As  I  have  said,  the  strong 
and  incessant  drive  toward  repeal  of 
these  laws  has  come  from  the  consumers. 
They  see  no  reason  why  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  legislation  which  increases  the 
costs  of  a  perfectly  good  food  and  which 
forces  housewives  to  waste  time  and  food 
in  coloring  margarine.  They  want  some¬ 
thing  done  about  this  matter.  They  in¬ 
tend  to  have  something  done  about  it. 

Public  sentiment  is  clamoring  for  re¬ 
peal  of  the  antimargarine  laws.  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  are  asking  for  repeal.  Most 
of  the  leading  radio  commentators  are 
asking  for  the  same  thing.  Labor  and 
church  groups  want  repeal,  as  do  many 
other  organizations  whose  only  interest 
in  this  matter  is  the  public  interest. 

A  little  reflection  should  convince  any¬ 
one  that  the  margarine  laws  are  wrong 
in  principle  and  that  they  constitute 
barriers  to  free  trade  and  fair  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  trend,  and  a  most  decisive  one,  all 
over  this  country  is  toward  an  end  to 
antimargarine  legislation.  In  1901,  32 
States  prohibited  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  yellow  margarine.  Today,  as  I 
have  repeated,  32  States  permit  the  sale 
of  yellow  margarine.  Five  States, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  New  Jersey,  abolished  their 
yellow  margarine  prohibitions  in  1948. 
Last  year  New  Hampshire,  California, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio  joined  the  parade. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  what 
the  people  think  I  again  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  results  of  the  Ohio  election 
where  a  great  dairy  State,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  margin,  voted  in  November  to 
scrap  its  antimargarine  laws. 

The  jpeople  have  told  us  what  they 
think.  It  is  time  for  us  to  tell  them  what 
we  think. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  other  proponents  of  the 
measure  wish  to  address  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  or  whether  any  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  measure  wish  to  address  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  finished  his  address? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  I  have 
finished  my  opening  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  had  thought  that  the  committee 
amendments  might  be  adopted  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  I  understand  they  are  noncon- 
troversial. 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  ask  if  we  could  dispose  of  the 
committee  amendments  this  afternoon, 
because  the  fight  in  the  Senate,  of 
course,  is  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  It  was  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  speak 
on  this  measure  today,  but  I  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  some  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  substitute  measure,  and  it  would  now 
seem  to  me  to  be  advisable  to  adopt  the 
committee  amendments,  if  that  can  be 
done,  and  then  let  the  question  of  debate 
on  the  substitute  measure  be  taken  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  procedure.  I  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette] 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George].  After  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  are  adopted  we  can  then  hold 
everything  in  abeyance  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  are  controversial.  The  first  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  is  one  that  those  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  will  naturally  favor. 
The  Finance  Committee  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  possession  of  oleomargarine 
in  a  form  ready  for  serving  should  like¬ 
wise  be  controlled.  That  is  a  matter 
dealt  with  by  the  first  committee  amend¬ 
ment  which  appears  on  page  2  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  was,  on  page  2,  line  15, 
after  the  word  “serving”,  to  insert  “or  the 
processing  in  a  form  ready  for  serving.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3, 
line  5,  after  the  word  “unless”,  to  strike 
out  “(1)." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  “food”,  to  strike  out 
“items;  and  no”  and  insert  “items.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  in  line  14, 
after  the  word  “unless”,  to  insert  “(1).” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  in  line  16, 
after  “(2)”,  to  strike  out  “such  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  is 
molded  and  shaped  in  such  manner  so  as 
to  have  three  sides  (exclusive  of  the 
ends)  and  no  person  shall  serve  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a 
public  eating  place,  whether  or  not  a 
charge  is  made  therefor,  unless.” 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
that  amendment  is  acted  upon  I  wish  to 
be  heard. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing,  as  I  understand,  is  on  page  3,  line  16, 
to  strike  out  “such  colored  oleomarga¬ 
rine  or  colored  margarine  is  molded  and 
shaped  in  such  manner  so  as  to  have 
three  sides  (exclusive  of  the  ends)  and 
no  person  shall  serve  colored  oleomarga¬ 
rine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
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eating  place,  whether  or  not  a  charge  is 
made  therefor,  unless.” 

I  should  like  to  have  an  explanation 
of  the  amendment.  The  language  was 
apparently  in  the  original  bill,  and  is  now 
proposed  to  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  That  language  was  in 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  language  was  a 
bit  confusing  to  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  Finance  Committee  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  retention  of  the  language  would 
result  in  confusion.  In  an  effort  to 
clarify,  the  committee  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  MillikinI,  and  I  believe  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
also  participated  in  this  amendment. 

Our  whole  purpose  was  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  precisely  what  this  section  meant. 
If  this  amendment  should  be  adopted 
and  the  bill  as  thus  amended  should 
finally  pass,  the  whole  question  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  original  House  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  new  language  which  we 
have  suggested  by  way  of  substitution 
would  be  in  conference,  and  it  could  there 
be  ironed  out,  if  we  were  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension  that  there  was 
some  confusion  in  the  section. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
matter  is  fully  explained.  I  refer  now 
to  page  six  of  the  committee  report,  at 
which  point  there  is  a  discussion  of  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  section  3: 

Subsection  (b)  as  amended  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  requires  persons  who  possess  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  a 
form  ready  for  serving  at  public  eating  places 
to  (1)  post  a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  is  served  in  a  prominent  and  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  establishment,  or  (2) 
place  such  a  notice  on  the  menu  in  type  or 
lettering  not  smaller  than  that  normally 
used  to  designate  other  food  items.  Persons 
who  shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  at  a  public  eating  place 
are  required  to  (1)  cause  each  separate  serv¬ 
ing  thereof  to  bear  labeling,  or  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  labeling,  identifying  it  as  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  margarine,  or  (2)  cause  each  sepa¬ 
rate  serving  thereof  to  be  triangular  in  shape. 

The  discussion  preceding  that  clearly 
indicates  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
committee  was  not  to  weaken  the  House 
language,  but,  rather,  to  clarify  it  and 
make  certain  and  definite  what  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  regarded  as  a 
confusing  expression. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Let  me  say  that  on 
page  5  the  following  will  be  found,  under 
the  discussion  of  section  3  (b) : 

Section  3  (b)  amends  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  thereto  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of  the  new 
section  407  (b)  of  such  act.  Section  407  (b) 
regulates  not  only  the  public  eating  place 
transaction  of  serving  colored  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine  but  also  places  certain 
requirements  upon  public  eating  places 
which  possess  colored  oleomargarine  or  col¬ 
ored  margarine  in  a  form  ready  for  serving. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
further  questions  which  I  can  answer."  I 
point  out  that  in  this  instance  the  pur¬ 


pose  was  to  amend  this  section  so  as  to 
meet  the  objection  which  was  raised  very 
largely  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 
They  thought  it  confusing.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  quite  willing  to  clarify  it, 
and  the  amendment  was  presented  for 
that  purpose.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  amendment,  although 
all  of  us  concurred  in  adopting  the 
amendment  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  seems  to  me  that  by 
striking  out  this  language,  we  shall  be 
doing  away  with  what  I  thought  was  one 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  argument 
made  by  the  Senator  who  spoke  before 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  addressed  the 
Senate,  when  he  mentioned  that  colored 
oleomargarine  would  have  to  be  molded 
in  some  such  shape  as  that  stated  here. 

But  now  we  have  this  language : 

No  person  shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine  at  a  public  eating  place, 
whether  or  not  any  charge  is  made  therefor, 
unless  (1)  each  separate  serving  bears  or  Is 
accompanied  by  labeling  identifying  It  as 
oleomargarine  or  margarine,  or. 

Then  the  committee  recommends 
striking  out  the  following: 

(2)  such  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  is  molded  and  shaped  in  such 
manner  so  as  to  have  three  sides  (exclusive 
of  the  ends)  and  no  person  shall  serve  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a 
public  eating  place,  whether  or  not  a  charge 
is  made  therefor,  unless. 

I  understand  the  argument,  namely, 
that  by  striking  out  subdivision  (2),  the 
remaining  subdivision  (1),  as  previously 
read,  together  with  the  language  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  paragraph — namely, 
“each  separate  serving  thereof  is  tri¬ 
angular  in  shape” — will  make  more  clear 
the  idea  that  is  embodied  in  subpara¬ 
graphs  (1)  and  (2). 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Exactly.  In  that  con¬ 
nection,  let  me  point  out  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  appears  at  the  middle  of  page  6  of 
the  committee  report: 

The  committee  feels  that  subsection  (b)  in 
the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  House  is 
somewhat  ambiguous.  Although  the  fore¬ 
going  would  appear  to  be  what  the  language 
of  the  subsection  says — 

And  we  have  discussed  it — 
other  interpretations  are  possible  and  have 
been  offered.  The  committee  amendment 
seeks  therefore  to  clarify  subsection  (b),  to 
make  its  terms  explicit,  and  eliminate  the 
possibility  for  misinterpretation  and  confu¬ 
sion.  Since  the  requirements  of  407  (b)  are 
enforceable  by  criminal  actions  as  well  as 
suits  for  injunction  (secs.  302  and  303,  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) ,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  language  of  this  subsection 
be  clear  and  unmistakable. 

This  amendment  is  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
language  adopted  by  the  House,  as  we 
interpret  its  meaning"  to  be;  but  since 
some  different  interpretation  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  way  of  argument,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  is 
a  very  able  lawyer,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  clarified  in  this  way. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  is  the 
whole  purpose. 


If  we  should  subsequently  discover  any 
real  reason  for  wishing  to  reopen  it,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  if  the 
amendment  is  now  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
to  interpret  for  me  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “each  separate  serving.” 

A  few  moments  ago  there  was  some 
discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  and  the  Senator 
who  previously  spoke,  in  relation  to  this 
terminology. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  It  means  each  square 
or  piece  of  oleomargarine  actually 
served,  whether  it  is  served  to  the  same 
customer  or  to  different  customers, 
whether  they  are  at  the  same  table  or 
different  tables,  or  whether  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  customers  in  the  same  restau¬ 
rant.  It  means  that  each  serving, 
whether  it  consists  of  one  triangular 
piece  or  two  or  more,  shall  be  identified 
as  this  proposed  act  requires. 

The  alternative  identification  is,  of 
coarse,  serving  in  the  triangular  shape, 
which  will  preclude  the  possibility  of 
cutting  it  into  squares,  as  butter  is 
usually  cut,  or  into  balls,  as  butter  some¬ 
times  is  molded. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  each  individual  serving;  does  it? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  I  think  it  does. 
That  was  our  interpretation  of  it,  namely, 
each  individual  serving  has  to  be  so 
marked. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  other  words,  if  there 
were  four  people  sitting  at  one  table  and 
served  separately  from  four  people  who 
were  at  another  table,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  feel  that  each  serving 
would  have  to  be  marked  separately, 
would  he? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  If  margarine  is  served 
to  the  four  people  or  to  any  of  the  four 
people,  it  must  be  so  marked  and  identi¬ 
fied.  It  cannot  be  identified  wholesale. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  In  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  just 
placed  on  this  language,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  certainly  would  not  assert 
that  if  this  bill  becomes  law  and  if  a 
plate  of  oleomargarine  is  placed  upon  a 
table  in  an  eating  place,  each  individual 
would  have  to  cut  a  triangular  piece  out 
of  it  before  he  could  partake  of  it; 
would  he? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No;  I  would  not  con¬ 
tend  that. .  But  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  served  to  the  individual  must  clearly 
indicate  that  it  is  margarine.  If  the  al¬ 
ternative — of  serving  it  in  triangular 
form  or  shape — is  used  by  the  restaurant 
keeper  or  the  hotel  keeper,  then  my  own 
judgment  is  that  it  must  be  a  separate 
serving  and  must  be  triangular  in  shape 
when  served. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  let  me  say 
that  is  a  definite  alternative. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes ;  I  say  that  is  the 
alternative.  If  he  wishes  to  adopt  that 
alternative,  then  he  must  identify  it  in 
the  way  the  law  prescribes.  That  was 
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my  understanding  of  the  language  when 
we  passed  on  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  no  further  ob¬ 
jection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  3,  beginning  in  line 
16  and  ending  in  line  21. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
next  amendment  of  the  committee  will 
be  stated.  — 

The  next  committee  amendment  was 
on  page  4,  after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  abrogate  or  nul¬ 
lify  any  statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now 
in  effect  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert: 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  authorizing  the  possession,  sale, 
or  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  col¬ 
ored  margarine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or 
Territory. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  was  made  in  order  to  make 
it  abundantly  sure  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize 
the  possession,  sale,  or  serving  of  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  fnargarine  in 
any  State  or  Territory  in  contravention 
of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory. 
I  think  it  is  clear  enough. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
next  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  5, 
line  3,  after  the  word  “effective”,  to  strike 
out  “thirty  days  after  its  enactment  ex¬ 
cept  that  section  2  of  this  act  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  30  days  after  its  enact¬ 
ment  or  July  1,  1949,  whichever  date  is 
earlier”  and  insert  “on  July  1,  1949." 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  should  be  further  amended. 
I  move  that  in  line  6,  page  5,  in  the  date 
“July  1,  1949,”  the  figure  “1949”  be 
stricken  out,  and  in  lieu  thereof  “1950” 
be  inserted. 

I  offer  that  as  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
completes  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  desires  to  do  so,  I  have 
no  objection  to  laying  this  bill  aside  un¬ 
til  tomorrow  morning,  so  the  opponents 
of  the  measure  may  then  proceed  with 
their  arguments. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for  my¬ 
self  and  a  number  of  other  Senators,  I 
have  offered  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  has  been  offered,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  wishes 
to  be  recognized  so  that  he  may  speak  to 


the  amendment.  I  understand  we  have 
an  understanding  that  it  will  then  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
recognition  so  that  I  may  speak  on  this 
amendment  the  first  thing  tomorrow.  I 
understand  that  consent  has  been  given 
and  that  the  pending  subject  will  go  over 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  may 
have  the  floor  on  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  inquire  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  identical  with  the  one  which 
was  originally  offered? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  It  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  it? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  There  has  been  no 
change. 


HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
;he  c^Rical  water  situation  which  now 
exists  fivNew  York  City  and,  even  to  a 
greater  Extent,  in  northeastern  New 
Jersey,  ha\aroused  the  interest  of  the 
entire  countV 

As  might  be'expected,  it  did  not  escape 
;he  attention  oKour  ambitious  Depart- 
nent  of  the  Interior.  On  December  20 
ast,  Assistant  Secretary  William  Warne, 
n  an  interview  witfturepresentatives  of 
;he  International  Newsservice,  let  it  be; 
inown  that  the  Department  is  interested 
;n  extending  its  activitie^  in  river  de¬ 
velopment  programs  into  tl^East. 

The  Interstate  Commissifiti  on  jthe 
Delaware  River  Basin,  popularly  kpown 
is  Incodel,  of  which  I  have  beenVinem- 
ier  since  its  creation  by  the  States  of 
:  Slew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennaylvltoia, 
md  Delaware  in  1936,  took  strenuous 
exception  to  this  proposition./ 

It  informed  Mr.  Warne,  ift  letter  of 
protest  that,  in  the  Eas£,  interstate 
agencies  such  as  Incodel  and  its  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  Ohio,  Potomaef,  Hudson,  and 
Connecticut  River  watersheds  are  doing 
a  fully  effective  job  in  tvater  conserva- 
;ion. 

This  whole  subjects  of  national  im¬ 
portance.  In  fact,  id  my  judgment,  the 
pattern  which  the§fe  interstate  agencies 
ire  cutting  out  ^ould  constitute  the 
pasis  for  a  ne\$*  and  sound,  national 
water  policy,  f 

Because  of  /its  implications,  I  ask 
unanimous  cpnsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  following 
material : 

First.  International  News  Service’s  ac¬ 
count  of  interview  with  William  Warne. 

Second.  Incodel’s  letter  of  December 
22,  1949,  in  protest  of  William  Warne’s 
suggestions  for  extension  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior’s  river  planning 
activities  into  the  East. 

Third.  Editorial  in  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  December  28,  1949,  en¬ 
titled  “No  Need  for  Federal  Control.” 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  IS 
ihere  objection?  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fts  follows:  / 

CRITICAL  WATER  SITUATION  SEEN  IN  EASjf  IN  16 
YEARS  / 

Washington. — Assistant  Interior /Secretary 
William  Warne  predicted  today  that  available 
Water  supplies  will  become  critfcal  In  the 
Past  and  require  ambitious  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  within  15  years  or  less.  ! 

Warne  forecast  that  the  programs,  mostly 
Under  Federal  sponsorship,  will  be  aimed  at 
controlling  large  rivers  and  distributing 
greater  supplies  of  water  i/  much  the  same 
Jnanner  as  western  reclamation  projects. 

The  final  goal  will  be/different,  however, 
'according  to  Warne.  In  the  West,  he  said, 

rederal  reclamation  projects  are  designed 
rimarily  to  boost  irrigation  for  agriculture, 
i  In  the  East,  he  saJcl,  the  chief  object  will 
fee  to  keep  up  witjf  increased  demands  for 
human  consumption  and  municipal  require¬ 
ments,  including  *ower. 

:  Warne  outline^ 'the  prospects  of  extensive 
Federal  river  development  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  u/ited  States  in  an  Interview. 
jHe  told  International  News  Service: 

**  “We  don’t/nave  any  new  programs  formu¬ 
lated  yet  for  river-development  programs  in 
the  East.  /Consideration  of  Federal  projects 
in  New  Ejfgland  is  still  in  the  talk  stage. 

“But  /’here  will  be  more  of  them.  The 
present/  situation  is  leading  inevitably  to 
that.  >Dnly  through  comprehensive  develop- 
menyof  eastern  streams  can  you  solve  the 
prohrem  of  water  supplies  which  will  become 
critfcal.” 

(s  examples  of  the  types  of  eastern  rivers 
fat  might  be  better  developed  for  their 
(rater  resources,  Warne  cited  the  Ohio,  the 
Potomac,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Connecticut. 

The  Assistant  Interior  Chief  also  predicted 
that  added  emphasis  will  be  placed  soon  on 
collecting  more  data  about  eastern  water 
supplies  and  the  need  for  flood  control  and 
control  of  stream  pollution. 

The  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Delaware  River  Basin, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  22,  1949. 
Dear  Sir:  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of 
letter  mailed  today  to  Hon.  William  Warne, 
Assistant  Secretary,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior,  taking  exceptions  to  state¬ 
ments  made  by  him  in  interview  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  representatives  of  the  International 
ews  Service.  A  copy  of  the  INS  story  is  also 
ertolosed  for  your  Information. 

Itte>ccurred  to  me  that  you  would  find  this 
subject  of  interest  and  news  value, 
jncerely  yours, 

James  H.  Allen, 
Executive  Secretary. 

December  22,  1949. 

Hon.  William  warne. 

Assistant  Sfyretary,  United  States 
Depart menff>J  Interior, 

\Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Warne:  'hjis  letter  is  in  regard 
to  statements  reported  to  the  press  as  being 
made  by  you  in  an  inforview  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Internatihjial  News  Service, 
apparently  on  December  2oS, 

According  to  the  news  item/ you  maintain 
it  is  only  through  ambitious -conservation 
programs  for  the  comprehensive  develop¬ 
ment  of  eastern  streams,  mostly  trader  Fed¬ 
eral  sponsorship,  that  municipal  water-sup¬ 
ply  problems  of  the  East  can  be  sol ved.\ There 
is  a  clear  Inference  in  the  story  tha®Lyou 
believe  this  job  should  be  entrusted  to\he 
Department  of  the  Interior.  . 

I  wish  to  register  a  strong  objection  to'' 
these  theories. 
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]  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  Slje  Delaware  River  Basin,  the  States  of 
New  'York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware  have  delegated  the  task  of  formu¬ 
lating  programs  for  the  control,  utilization, 
and  conservation  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  all-impbjtant  Delaware  River  system  to 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  f  jcnow  you  have  heard  of  this 
agency.  It  is  popularly  known  as  Incodel. 

We  are  proud  ofthe  accomplishments  being 
made  under  this  jSijocedure.  in  the  field  of 
stream  pollution,  water-supply  development, 
flood  control,  and  conservation  of  soils  and 
forests.  Within  a  few  wteks  we  shall  submit 
to  the  governors  of  the  three  upper  States 
a  sound,  not  ambitious  plart\designed  to  meet 
the  future  water-supply  requirements  of  the 
Nation’s  first  and  third  largest  cities,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  tha’tast-growing 
metropolitan  area  in  northeastei^a  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  areas  served  contain  mor^  than  10 
percent  of  the  entire  population ’tof  the 
country.  The  project  will  have  tremendous 
incidental  benefits,  some  of  which,  tinder 
present  standards  used  by  Federal  agendas, 
are  in  the  national  interest  and  would 
paid  for  out  of  the  Federal  budget. 

We  welcome  any  advice  or  assistance  which 
your  Department  may  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  but  we  resent  any 
impression  on  your  part  that  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  in  this  region  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

Similarly,  although  on  a  more  limited  basis, 
existing  interstate  agencies  are  doing  an 
effective  job  in  water  conservation  in  other 
eastern  rivers  such  as  the  Ohio,  Potomac, 
Hudson,  and  Connecticut. 

You  should  agree  that  we  here  in  the  East, 
being  closer  to  our  people,  are  in  a  better 
position  to  feel  the  pulse  of  affairs  than  you 
in  Washington.  Nowhere  have  we  heard  any 
clamor  for  Federal  intrusion  in  the  matter 
of  water  development,  either  by  agencies 
patterned  after  TVA  or  by  longer  established 
departments  such  as  yours  or  the  Army 
engineers.  In  fact,  from  what  we  hear,  the 
reverse  applies.  The  cry  is  for  less,  not  more, 
federalism,  whatever  its  form. 

Incidentally,  we  would  be  very  much  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  the  basis  for  your  apparent 
belief  that  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
the  authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  the  developmen  of  eastern  streams. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  congressional 
laws  delegate  powers  to  your  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  certain  Western  States  in 
respect  to  the  planning  and  construction  of 
water  projects  for  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands. 
Significantly,  we  have  heard  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  from  these  areas  to  the  effect  that 
this  essential  use  is  being  subordinated  and 
penalized  economically  in  favor  of  an  obses¬ 
sion  by  the  Bureau  to  produce  cheap  public 
power.  j,' 

I  trust  that  the  information  in  this  letter 
will  permit  you  to  rest  assured  ttfat  any  im¬ 
pending  critical  water  situations  in  the  East 
will  be  faced  squarely  by  the  '•agencies  of 
Government,  Federal,  State,  4nd  local,  upon 
which  the  responsibility  falls. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
press. 

Sincerely  yours,, 

James  H.  Allen, 
Executive  Secretary. 

|  From  the  Phil^'clelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 
gcember  28,  1949] 
no  n£ed  for  federal  control 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  Basin  has  a  solid  foundation  for 
its  opposition  to  the  suggestion  of  William 
War  he.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department,  that  the  East’s  water  problem 
can  be  solved  only  through  on  ambitious 
enservation  program  under  Federal  spon¬ 
sorship. 


The  Commission  properly  questions  the 
authority  of  the  Interior  Department  to  in¬ 
augurate  such  a  program,  and  points  out 
that  the  States,  through  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor,  are  already  doing  the  job  along  the 
Delaware.  The  cost,  too,  is  probably  less  than 
under  Federal  control. 

The  Interior  Department  has  little  to 
boast  about  in  its  water  policies.  Its  refusal 
to  prevent  pollution  of  Monocacy  Creek 
where  it.  flows  through  the  Gettysburg  Bat¬ 
tlefield  has  delayed  a  clean-up  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  to  cite  only  one  instance. 

The  Interior  Department  does  have  a 
water  job  to  do,  but  its  record  in  the  East 
indicates  that  it  already  has  its  hands  full. 
On  the  other  hand,  effective  work  in  water 
conservation  and  clean-up  is  being  done  by 
interstate  agencies  along  such  rivers  as  the 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Potomac,  Hudson,  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  Interior  Department  can  accomplish 
more  by  cooperating  in  such  undertakings 
than  by  attempting  to  run  the  show. 

DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  BATES,  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
pefore  the  Senate  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  « 
10)  coming  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  read,  as 
folios:  / 

It^.THE  House  of  Representatives,, 

United  States, 
January  3, 1950. 

•ResoZuedVThat  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  soSeow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  George 
J.  Bates,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts?5 

Resolved,  Tha\  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to.  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  tiih  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a.  further  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL:\  Mr.  President, 

I  offer  a  resolution  and\sk  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate 'consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  199)  ivas  read, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the^Senate 
proceeded  to  its  consideration,  a\  fol¬ 
low#: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  wF 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  tb$ 
death  of  Hon.  George  J.  Bates,  late  a  Repre-’ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  connection  with  the  resolution  I  desire 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  knew  the  late 
George  Bates  for  a  great  many  year^. 

I  worked  with  him  first  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  the  statehouse  on  Beacon  Hill  in 
Boston.  He  became  an  authority  on  mu¬ 
nicipal  law.  He  showed  courage  and 
firmness  in  advocating  and  working  for 
measures  designed  to  better  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  and  to  place  on  a  sounder  basis 
the  municipalities  of  our  Commonwealth. 
He  then  became  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Salem,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  10 
years  before  becoming  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  He  served  in  the  office  of  mayor 
with  such  distinction  and  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  of  his  city  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  elected  as  their 
Representative  in  Congress  with  very 
little  opposition;  in  fact,  as  I  recall,  for 


the  last  two  terms  he  served  he  was  un¬ 
opposed  for  the  office  because  of  /the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people  of  his  district. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  he 
was  very  active  in  naval  affairs.  He  had 
a  very  full  understanding  ofThe  power 
and  strength  and  influence-uf  the  Navy, 
and  the  necessity  for  it§/  maintenance. 
He  was  well  informed  on  every  subject 
that  came  before  Congress. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father; 
and  a  loving  wife  and  seven  children 
survive  to  mourn  his  loss.  A  son-in-law 
was  killed  in  the  Service  of  his  country  in 
World  War  II. 

We  who  come  from  Massachusetts 
miss  him  grievously,  both  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  public  servant  of  high  ideals. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
thought  it  would  be  my  lot  to  rise  on 
this  floor  to  speak  about  the  death  of  the 
late  George  J.  Bates.  He  was  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  from  the  district 
In  which  I  live.  He  was  not  only  a  public 
official  with  whom  I  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated,  but  also  a  lifelong  neighbor  and 
close  personal  friend. 

He  started  out  in  life  under  conditions 
of  difficulty.  He  had  to  tread  a  hard 
road.  His  family  had  little  in  the  way  of 
worldly  goods.  He  had  to  educate  him¬ 
self  and  make  his  way  in  the  world  by 
the  force  of  his  own  intellect  and  the 
sweetness  and  the  strength  of  his  own 
character.  He  rendered  a  fine  service  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  where  he 
became  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
different  questions  of  government.  He 
had  a  unique  tenure  of  office  as  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Salem.  He  then  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  taking  the 
seat  which  had  been  occupied  before  him 
by  the  late  A.  Piatt  Andrew  and  the  late 
.Augustus  P.  Gardner,  men  of  the  highest 
standing,  who  were  always  able  to  rep¬ 
resent  that  district,  supported  by  the 
overwhelming  suffrage  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  that  section  of  Massachusetts. 

His  untimely  death  in  an  airplane  ac¬ 
cident  in  November  cut  short  a  career 
Dvhich  I  am  convinced  had  a  tremendous 
fid  brilliant  future  still  ahead  of  it,  as 
J1  as  a  most  inspiring  past.  He  is 
molsu-ned  not  only  by  his  family  and 
frienks  but  by  the  whole  community  of 
whichnbe  was  a  part. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  en¬ 
riched  b^ka  citizenry  which  traces  its 
roots  to  mkny  different  ancestries  and 
worships  in\  many  different  faiths. 
George  J.  BATl\was  able  to  unite  all  the 
people  of  that  pWt  of  the  State,  because 
he  took  the  broacnfidew,  he  took  the  na¬ 
tional  view,  and  heWas  never  animated 
by  small  or  petty  prejudices.  He  was  not 
only  a  man  of  intellect  and"  of  great 
mental  force,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of 
extraordinary  public  ancT^ivic  courage. 
There  are  many  occasions ‘-which  I  can 
remember  when  he  took  portions  long 
before  it  became  the  popular  onthe  expe¬ 
dient  thing  to  do  so,  when  he  ^pressed 
opinions  which  cost  him  something,  but 
which  he  felt  it  right  to  do  in  orcfer  to 
be  true  to  his  duty  as  a  public  servant 

Mr.  President,  we  can  ill  afford  to  lo^ 
a  man  of  his  caliber,  and  I  heartily  echc 
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AMENDMENT 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Wiley  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Withers,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Larger,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Ecton,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Capehart,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Donnell,  Mr.  Flanders,  and  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson)  to  the  bill  (H.  B.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine, 
to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

1  DEFINITIONS 

2  Section  1.  (a)  The  term  “oleomargarine”  as  used 

3  in  this  Act  includes — 
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(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds, 
known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine; 

(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which 
have  a  consistency  similar  to  that  of  butter  and  which 
contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if 
(A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or  (B) 
commonly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in  place 
of  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (0)  churned,  emulsi¬ 
fied,  or  mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
water,  or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in  excess 
of  1  per  centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable  for 
common  use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  ° yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine”  is  oleomargarine,  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and 
six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collectively, 
measured  in  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  read 
under  conditions  substantially  similar  to  those  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  the  equivalent  of 
such  measurement. 

(c)  The  term  “commerce”  as  used  in  this  Act,  means 
trade,  traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any  State 
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or  other  Territory  or  between  any  foreign  country  and  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory*  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  but  through  any  other  State  or  any  Terri¬ 
tory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  2.  The  manufacture,  transportation,  handling,  pos¬ 
session,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in 
commerce,  or  after  shipment  in  commerce  as  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine,  or  in  connection  with  the  production  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  for  shipment  in  commerce,  is  hereby  declared 
unlawful:  Provided,  however,  That  yellow  oleomargarine 
manufactured  or  colored  within  the  borders  of  a  State  or 
Territory  in  which  it  is  to  be  consumed  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  but  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  such  State  or  Territory.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way 
the  applicability  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  is  authorized. and  directed  to  administer  and  enforce 
this  Act  and  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  policies.  The  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
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including*  tlie  provisions  relating  to  injunctions  and  seizure, 
shall  be  available  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  4.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  in  connection  therewith,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof  who  directs  or  knowingly  permits  such 
violations,  or  who  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  be  subject  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  persons  who  violate  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  6.  The  following  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  colored  and  uncolored  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  to  special  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine,  and  to  packaging,  re¬ 
porting,  and  other  regulations  of  oleomargarine)  are  hereby 


1  repealed:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305, 

2  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201 

3  (26  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305, 

4  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201). 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  6,  IS 50. 
Senator  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  chance  for  colonization  of 
Liberia,  west  Africa,  lies  in  your  support  of 
bill  S.  1880. 

Herchel  Boyd. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver.  Give 
your  vote  to  S.  1880. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Raines. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  passage  of  bill  S.  1880  is 
necessary.  Please  give  it  your  support  by 
voting  for  it. 

Jafus  Franklin  Boyd,  Jr. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  backing  you  with  pray¬ 
ers.  Please  give  your  full  support  to  bill 

8.  1880. 

Mrs.  Lola  Foster. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Prayers  will  do  its  part,  if  you 
will  do  your  part.  Please  vote  for  it. 

Mrs.  Arzula  Everett. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  open  the  doors  of  Liberia 
by  casting  a  vote  for  bill  S.  1880. 

Adell  Richardson. 

"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 

Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  pass  bill  S.  1880.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  our  people. 

Lloyd  Foster. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950.  ■ 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D‘.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  bill  S.  1880  is  passed.  The 
battle  is  won  for  opening  backward  areas. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kaye.  ! 

- / 

Pittsburgh,  ¥  January  5,  1950.  $ 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  God  is  backing  us.  We  are  back¬ 
ing  you.  Give  your  support  to  bill  S.  1880. 

Gurtle  Hodge. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regards  to  bill  S.  1880,  please 
gfve  it  your  full  support. 

Mrs.  Rosetta  Elliot. 


i 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  To  cast  a  vote  for  S.  1880  is  an 
open  door  to  Liberia. 

Wash  Allen  Reodie. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  An  open  door  to  Liberia  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  our  children  of  tomorrow. 
Vote  for  bill  S.  1880. 

Kate  Francis  Ellis. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  desire  is  to  emigrate  to  Li¬ 
beria.  Vote  for  bill  S.  1880. 

— —  — .  . . ~'A»»BIA»«RMM15S. 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  passed  through  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  one  of  the  fine  customs  of 
this  season  is  the  sending  of  greetings  to 
our  friends  and  receiving  them  from  our 
friends.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
week  I  have  received  over  200  Christmas 
cards  with  this  type  of  message: 

My  Dear  Senator:  We  extend  to  you  the 
season’s  greetings:  Merry  Christmas  and 
happy  New  Year.  Hark  the  herald  angels 
sing;  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men — and 
please  give  your  support  to  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  the  oleomargarine  sale. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  prostitution  of 
the  joys  and  purposes  of  the  Christmas 
season  and  is  somewhat  indicative  of  the 
methods  being  used  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  attempt  to  whip  up  public 
support  for  the  pending  measure. 

I  came  to  Washington  17  years  ago 
next  March.  I  understand  that  this 
question  in  its  various  phases  has  been 
debated  some  64  times.  I  personally 
have  heard  debates  on  this  question 
more  than  30  times.  I  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  new  which  could  be 
offered.  But  yesterday  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht]  of¬ 
fered  a  new  argument  in  support  of  the 
bill,  calling  attention  to  a  recent  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  the 
people  of  Ohio,  exercising  their  right  and 
privilege  as  electors,  decided  in  favor 
of  giving  permission  for  the  sale  of 
colored  oleomargarine.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  took  great  comfort  from 
that.  I  also  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Ohio,  in  express¬ 


ing  their  viewpoint  at  the  polls,  decided 
In  support  of  candidate  Dewey.  Whether 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  that  is  a 
conclusion  he  supports,  I  do  not  know. 

The  point  is  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
and  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  the 
people  of  Iowa  have,  and  should  have, 

S  the  right  to  determine  what  sort  of  arti- 
.  cles  they  wish  to  sell  in  commerce,  and 
to  regulate  them  under  the  authority 
!  they  have,  not  under  an  authority  im- 
?  posed  upon  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
i  ernment. 

I  have  been  astonished,  Mr.  President, 

;  at  the  misconception  which  appears  in 
the  public  press,  editorially  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  also  in  the  broadcasts  of  news 
|  commentators,  as  to  what  this  issue  is. 
My  only  purpose  in  rising  at  this  time 
and  discussing  this  matter  is,  if  I  can 
do  so,  to  fix  the  issues  which  are  to  be 
determined  here. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  and  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  sale  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  say  they  have  a  palatable  product. 
They  have;  it  is  definitely  palatable;  I 
use  it  frequently,  and  I  like  it. 

They  say  they  have  a  wholesome  prod¬ 
uct — and  thfey  have.  No  one  questions 
that. 

They  say  they  have  a  nutritious  prod¬ 
uct  filled  to  the  brim  with  vitamins  P, 
D,  Q  and  B,  V,  D,  and  vitamins  of  all 
other  kinds.  [Laughter.]  They  have; 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

They  say  they  have,  and  can  put  on 
the  market,  an  article  which  can  sell 
at  a  price  less  than  the  price  of  butter. 
They  have;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

They  say  they  should  have  a  right  to 
sell  their  product  in  an  untrammeled  way 
in  the  market  place.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that,  provided  they  sell  it  on 
its  merits. 

They  say  it  can  stand  on  its  own  feet, 
can  stand  alone  on  its  merits,  and  should 
have  a  right  to  do  so. 

Very  well;  then  why  do  not  they  go 
ahead  and  sell  it?  They  say  the  taxes 
on  oleomargarine  ought  to  be  repealed, 
and  some  of  them  have  been;  and  our 
substitute  measure  provides  that  all  of 
them  shall  be  repealed.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  Hundreds  of  letters  which  I  have 
received  ask  me  to  support  a  repeal  of 
the  excise  taxes  on  oleomargarine.  But 
that  is  not  at  issue.  There  is  no  Sen¬ 
ator  on  this  floor  or  in  this  body  who  will 
vote  at  this  session  for  a  retention  of 
the  taxes  on  oleomargarine.  We  say,  “Go 
ahead  and  sell  your  product  on  its  mer¬ 
its,  which  it  undoubtedly  has.  No  one 
is  preventing  that.” 

But  they  say,  “Oh,  but  we  want  to  go 
ahead  and  color  it.” 

We  reply,  “Go  ahead  and  color  it; 
color  it  pink  or  red  or  green;  give  it  all 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  if  you  want 
to.” 

But  they  reply,  “No,  but  we  want  to 
color  it  yellow.” 

Why  is  that,  Mr.  President?  Is  it  so 
that  it  can  stand  on  its  own  merits? 
No. 

They  say,  “We  want  to  color  it  yellow 
so  tha/-  it  can  usurp  the  good  will  and 
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the  market  butter  has  built  up  over  scores 
and  scores  of  years.” 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  other  pur¬ 
pose.  For  what  other  purpose,  I  ask  my 
fellow  Senators,  are  advertisements  of 
oleomargarine  printed  in  yellow — as  we 
observe  when  we  pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  or  of  Collier’s 
magazine  or  of  any  other  national  maga¬ 
zine,  in  which  there  appear  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements,  printed  in  yellow,  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  on  which  there  also 
appear  pictures  of  pastures,  with  cows 
peacefully  grazing.  Why  is  that  done? 
Is  it  done  so  that  oleomargarine  may 
stand  on  its  own  merits?  No,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  done  for  the  sole  and  only  pur¬ 
pose — and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
admitted  it  yesterday  in  his  very  schol¬ 
arly  and  able  address — of  trying  to  take 
over  a  market  by  deluding  and  deceiving 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  formal  address 
which  I  have  prepared,  and  which  I  shall 
deliver  if  I  ever  get  to  it ;  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  bill. 
If  ever  I  have  seen — and  I  say  this  in  all 
kindness — a,  unique  bill,  and  one  almost 
ridiculous  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  it  is 
the  proposal  to  which  we  have  offered  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

The  first  paragraph  reads: 

That  section  2301  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  the  tax  on  oleomargarine) 
is  repealed. 

Fine;  we  are  for  it;  our  substitute  pro¬ 
vides  for  it. 

Next: 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  27 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to 
the  occupational  tax  on  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine) 
Is  repealed. 

Fine;  our  substitute  proposes  to  re¬ 
peal  it. 

Then  what  does  the  bill  say? 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  sale,  or  the  serving  in  pub¬ 
lic  eating  places,  of  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  without  clear  identifica¬ 
tion  as  such  or  which  is  otherwise  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act— 

Is  unlawful?  Oh,  no.  Is  punishable 
under  the  penalty  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act?  Oh, 
no;  not  unlawful;  but — 

depresses  the  market  in  interstate  commerce 
for  butter  and  for  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  clearly  identified  and  neither  adul¬ 
terated  nor  misbranded,  and  constitutes  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  in  such 
articles. 

All  right;  how  is  anyone  going  to  be 
punished  for  a  violation  of  that  provi¬ 
sion?  Will  the  punishment  be  under  the 
authority  of  the  penalty  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act? 
Oh,  no.  Listen  to  this  statement  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page: 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  which  is  sold  in  the  same 
State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  produced 
shall  be  subject  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
as  if  it  had  been  introduced  in  interstate 
commerce. 


Let  me  digress  here  to  say  to  the  States’ 
rights  Democrats  from  the  South  that  if 
ever  I  have  seen  a  bold,  bald,  inexcusable 
instance  of  an  attempt  to  violate  States’ 
rights  by  some  sort  of  regulation  within 
their  borders,  it  is  that  language.  Shades 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Alexander  Stephens, 
Kirby  Smith,  and  Sam  Houston. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  knows  that  these  provisions  were 
included  in  an  effort,  so  to  speak,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  complaint  which  had  been  made 
by  the  butter  interests,  and  constitute  no 
protection  against  the  sale  of  margarine 
in  a  local  sense. 

The  Senator  says  he  is  for  the  repeal 
of  the  taxes.  I  will  go  along  with  the 
Senator  for  nothing  more  than  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  taxes,  and  will  forget  about  all 
the  rest,  if  the  Senator  and  his  colleagues 
who  oppose  the  proposed  legislation  are 
agreeable  to  that.  My  point  is  that  these 
provisions  were  included  in  an  effort  to 
satisfy  the  complaint — which  I  think 
was  not  altogether  genuine — that  there 
might  be  some  deception  in  the  local 
sales,  in  a  restaurant.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  of  this  provision.  Personally, 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  would  be 
entirely  agreeable  to  go  along  with  a 
complete  repeal  of  all  present  legislation 
on  this  subject,  and  nothing  more,  if  the 
Senator  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  penitent  has  come  to  the  rail;  but  I 
may  remind  him  that  the  bill  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents,  came  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  name  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  Poage,  of  Texas,  that  it  has 
been  considered  by  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  reported  to  the  Senate  with  these 
provisions.  I  submit  to  him  that  I  have 
never  offered  them,  neither  have  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  offer  them.  I  do  have  an 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  their  im¬ 
practicability,  their  inapplicability,  and 
their  utterly  ridiculous  nature,  as  I  see 
them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  further  yield,  let  me  say 
that  I  assume  that  he  would  not  wish 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  would  be 
in  favor  of  an  outright  repeal  of  all  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  regarding  margarine;  would 
he? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  A  repeal  of  all  laws? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  the  Federal  laws 
relating  to  margarine.  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  leave  that  impression? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  That  is  too  compre 
hensive  a  question.  I  do  not  have  in  my 
mind  at  the  present  time  the  provisions 
of  all  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  referring  only 
to  section  2301 ;  that  is  the  first  one,  and 
section  2  of  the  pending  bill.  I  merely 
want  it  to  be  made  clear  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  those  laws.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Yes.  I  call  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  attention  to  our  substitute,  which 
in  section  6  provides : 

repeal 

Sec.  6.  The  following  sections  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  taxes  c: 


colored  and  uncolored  oleomargarine,  to  spe¬ 
cial  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine, 
and  to  packaging,  reporting,  and  other  regu¬ 
lations  of  oleomargarine)  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304, 
2305,  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313, 
3200,  3201  (26  U.  S.  C„  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302, 
2303,  2304,  2305,  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310, 
2311,  2313,  3200,  3201). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  will¬ 
ing  to  stand  on  that  provision,  and  omit 
the  remainder  of  his  substitute? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  all  I  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  knows. 
The  question  I  believe  is  just  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  the  proposal  which  the  Senator 
is  supporting  now  in  the  Senate.  Let  me 
go  on.  If  the  pending  bill  should  be¬ 
come  law,  when,  and  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  oleomargarine  become 
subject  to  a  penalty,  when,  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  or  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  or 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  or  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  it  is  sold  in  public  eating 
places,  whether  produced  within  the 
State  or  not?  I  shall  digress  to  say  that, 
other  than  this,  there  is  not  a  penalizing 
provision  in  the  entire  bill.  In  the  first 
paragraph  it  is  exempted.  Section  301 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  contains  12  provisions,  each  one  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  violation  by  misbranding  or 
adulterating;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  the  12  which  applies  under  this 
bill.  The  proponents  of  the  bill,  recog¬ 
nizing  that,  did  not  attempt  to  work 
within  the  penalizing  provisions,  but  said 
they  would  add  something  to  it.  More¬ 
over,  admitting  under  the  old  legal  plea 
of  confession  and  avoidance,  that  there 
were  people  who  would  use  it  as  a  means 
of  fraud,  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
wanted  to  avoid  the  penalty,  and  so  they 
said,  “We  will  add  to  section  301,  the  pro¬ 
vision:  ‘The  serving  or  the  possessing  in 
a  form  ready  for  serving  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  colored  margarine  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  section  407  (b).’  ” 

That  would  bring  it  within  the  penal¬ 
izing  provision  of  section  301  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  and  section  407  (b) 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  It 
means  that  if  colored  oleomargarine  is 
being  sold  in  Mississippi,  whether  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  State  or  not,  anyone 
who  sells  it  in  a  public  eating  place  must 
post  in  a  public  place  a  notice  that  can  be 
read,  along  with  the  cigarette  license,  the 
soft-drink  permit,  the  permit  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  beer,  and  the  sanitary  code  permit 
of  the  State,  county,  or  municipality. 
They  should  all  be  displayed  so  that 
every  customer  entering  the  place  would 
stop  to  read  them.  We  know  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  not  do  it,  It  is  utterly  foolish. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  then  do  two 
other  things  that  would  exempt  oleo¬ 
margarine  from  a  penalty.  They  pro¬ 
vide  that  “each  separate  serving  bears  or 
is  accompanied  by  labeling  identifying  it 
as  oleomargarine  or  margarine.”  Yes¬ 
terday  I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  what  he  meant  by  “label¬ 
ing.”  How  is  it  proposed  to  label  oleo¬ 
margarine  that  is  going  to  be  served  to 
prevent  its  coming  within  the  penalizing 
clause?  The  Senator  stated  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  an  imprint  on  the 
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oleomargarine  because,  by  their  very  na¬ 
ture,  butter  and  oleomargarine  are  prone 
to  soften,  thus  obliterating  the  imprint. 
The  Senator  suggested  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  label  on  the  plate  on 
which  it  was  to  be  served.  The  plate 
might  be  made  in  China,  and  over  the 
name  “Royal  Doulton  china,”  or  “Wedge- 
wood  china”  perhaps  there  would  be  im¬ 
printed  the  word  “oleomargarine”;  or  if 
the  oleomargarine  were  served  on  a  little 
butter  patty,  under  the  patty  there  would 
be  placed  on  the  plate  so  the  user  could 
clearly  see  it  the  word  “oleomargarine.” 
The  user  would  then  see  that  it  was  oleo¬ 
margarine  before  he  tried  to  use  it.  Can 
Senators  conceive  of  anything  more  ri¬ 
diculous,  more  impossible  of  emorce- 
ment? 

It  is  further  provided,  alternatively, 
that  each  separate  serving  thereof  shall 
be  triangular  in  shape.  I  emphasize, 
“each  separate  serving.”  I  called  the 
Senator’s  attention  yesterday  to  a  cus¬ 
tom  which  was  formerly  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  it  is  today,  of  placing  a  plate 
of  butter  on  the  table  along  with  the 
plate  of  potatoes  and  the  plate  of  meat, 
and  passing  it  to  the  guests,  letting  the 
guests  help  themselves.  The  practice  is 
not  so  widespread  now  as  it  once  was, 
but  it  is  still  followed.  Does  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  bill  mean  that  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  shall  be  put  into  triangular  form 
when  placed  on  the  table,  or  does  it  mean 
that  as  it  is  passed  each  guest  shall  help 
himself  to  it  and  shall  be  expected  to 
cut  a  triangular  piece  for  himself,  on 
pain  of  subjecting  himself  to  the  tax? 
[Laughter.]  I  am  not  joking.  I  ask, 
if  it  were  attempted  to  enforce  such  a 
ridiculous  provision,  whether  Federal 
inspectors  would  go  into  the  restaurants 
in  Arkansas  and  into  the  restaurants 
in  Georgia  and  Texas,  as  an  army  of 
Federal  inspectors,  to  snoop  around  and 
watch  to  see  whether  under  each  little 
butter  patty  there  was  stamped  the  word 
“oleomargarine”  or  to  determine  whether 
it  had  first  been  cut  into  triangular  form 
before  being  used  in  order  that  they 
might  file  an  information  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act? 
How  far  would  they  get?  A  survey  was 
made  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  which 
showed  that  more  than  60  places  within 
the  State  were  violating  the  State  provi¬ 
sion  against  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

I  turn  my  attention  for  a  moment  to 
States’  rights  Democrats.  I  sat  in  the 
Senate  when  we  were  debating  FEPC, 
the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax,  and  similar 
measures,  and  I  have  supported  the 
States’  rights  Democrats.  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  southern  Senators.  I  sat  in 
that  particular  chair  to  my  right  when 
the  Senators  would  pat  me  on  the  back 
as  they  went  by  and  say,  “Guy,  you  are 
a  statesman.  You  are  a  statesman  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  believe  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  any  right  to  tell 
Iowa  that  it  cannot  make  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  a  condition  precedent  to 
voting  any  more  than  it  can  say  you 
must  make  it  a  condition  precedent. 
You  are  a  hero,  Guy.  We  are  for  you 
for  standing  up  with  the  southern  boys.” 
I  was  here  supporting  the  States’  rights 
Democrats — a  Democrat  from  Iowa, 


where  a  States’  right  Democrat  was  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  human  decency — be¬ 
cause  I  believed  in  this  measure  of  local 
control.  I  have  lived  to  see  brother 
Senators — and  I  love  them — and  brother 
Representatives — and  I  know  many  of 
them  and  love  them — come  here  and  ask 
that  a  Federal  law  be  placed  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  to  authorize  turning  loose,  if 
necessary,  an  army  of  Federal  snoopers 
in  the  States  to  prosecute  and  convict,  if 
possible,  under  such  preposterous  and 
amorphous  language  as  that  proposed, 
to  find  them  guilty  of  selling  within 
their  own  State  an  article  which  was 
permitted  to  be  manufactured  and  sold. 
I  did  not  think  I  would  live  to  see  it.  I 
am  disappointed  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
it.  But  let  us  go  on. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
member  a  dictum  of  Justice  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes,  in  one  of  the  celebrated 
cases,  in  which  Justice  Holmes  said,  “Ab¬ 
stract  considerations  have  nothing  to  do 
with  concrete  policies”? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  recall  the  passage,  but  I  may  say 
it  has  extreme  applicability  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 

Let  us  go  on  with  the  reference  to  the 
Senators  who  drafted  this  bill;  and  I 
really  should  have  liked  to  sit  with  them 
when  they  drafted  it.  Not  only  did  they, 
as  I  have  said,  propose  these  ridiculous 
provisions;  they  went  further.  Mind 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  only  way  oleo¬ 
margarine  can  be  brought  under  a  pen¬ 
alty  provision  is  by  subsection  (b).  But 
the  proponents  of  the  measure  added 
subsection  (c),  reading  as  follows: 

Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  marga¬ 
rine  when  served  with  meals  at  a  public  eat¬ 
ing  place  shall  at  the  time  of  such  service  be 
exempt  from  the  labeling  requirements  of 
section  403  (except  (a)  and  403  (f ) )  if  it 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  this  section. 

There  was  to  be  a  labeling  require¬ 
ment,  or  it  was  to  be  required  that  the 
oleomargarine  be  cut  into  a  three- 
cornered  piece  before  serving.  It  is  now 
to  be  exempted  from  the  labeling  re¬ 
quirement,  bringing  it  under  section  403 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  if  it  com¬ 
plies  with  subsection  (b).  In  other 
words,  it  is  unnecessary  to  label,  as  has 
been  said.  It  is  unnecessary  to  label  in 
any  way,  if  the  oleomargarine  is  served 
in  triangular  form.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
proposal.  Section  403  is  the  penalizing 
provision,  which  I  shall  read. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Senator  is  turning  to  that  sec¬ 
tion,  will  he  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  here  a  moment  ago,  but  I  should  not 
want  him  to  be  under  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 


from  Iowa  to  protect  States’  rights.  I 
wanted  to  call  his  attention  to  section  5, 
on  page  4,  reading  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  possession,  sale,  or  serving 
of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine  In  any  State  or  Territory  In  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory. 

That,  in  other  words,  expressly  re¬ 
serves  the  right  of  each  State  to  do  as  it 
likes  about  the  whole  matter.  But  the 
point  on  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is,  I  think,  leaving  a  false  impression,  is 
that  the  proponents  of  the  measure  are 
proposing  Federal  laws  for  the  control 
of  margarine.  That  creates  a  complete¬ 
ly  false  impression  in  the  minds  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  did  not  initiate  the  legislation. 
What  we  are  struggling  to  do  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  existing  discriminatory  laws 
which  have  been  maintained  for  64  years 
by  the  persons  who  take  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  mean 
the  Senator  has  completely  reversed  the 
purposes. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and,  I  think, 
so  far  as  those  who  are  proposing  the 
pending  measure  are  concerned,  we 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  eliminate 
every  law  on  the  statute  books  relating 
to  oleomargarine.  I  want  to  make  that 
perfectly  clear.  We  are  not  simply  pro¬ 
posing  Federal  legislation  in  this  field. 
We  already  have  such  legislation,  which 
is  completely  unjustified.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  modify  the  impact  of  it.  I  think 
the  Senator  should  not  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  a  States’  rights  man 
and  is  seeking  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
influence  in  this  bill.  That  is  not  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  In  reply  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas,  I  will  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not  seeking 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
States’  rights  man.  He  is  asserting  that 
he  is  a  States’  rights  man. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  from  his 
question,  had  received  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  as  to  my  position  and  that  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  absolve  the  Senator 
from  any  ulterior  purpose.  What  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  my  very  inadequate  way 
has  been  to  point  to  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  very 
clearly  left  the  implication  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  is  not  a  States’  rights 
man. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  If  I  have  left  that  im¬ 
pression,  I  apologize,  because  there  have 
been  ample  manifestations  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  my  southern  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  and  I  assume  there  will  be  other 
manifestations  in  the  further  weeks  of 
the  Congress.  But  I  am  saying  that  in 
the  pending  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  in 
my  judgment,  and  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  pointed  out,  and  others  which  I 
hope  to  point  out,  there  is  a  clear  sup¬ 
port  of  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  agents  to  penalize,  if  they 
can  be  brought  within  the  provisions,  the 
people  of  Arkansas  if  they  do  not  com- 
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ply  with  the  provisions  as  to  labeling  and 
as  to  cutting  the  product  in  triangular 
form. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  that  particular  provision 
and  any  other  similar  provision  from  this 
bill? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  has 
asked  me  that  question  previously.  I 
have  no  desire  to  perfect  the  Senator’s 
bill,  because  I  think  it  is  absolutely  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  absurd.  I  am  joining  with  25 
of  my  colleagues  in  offering  a  substitute 
for  it.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  on 
yesterday,  when  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  cutting  the  product  in  triangular 
pieces  and  labeling  the  plate  on  which  it 
was  served,  it  was  said  that  it  would  be 
,  almost  impossible  of  enforcement,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  we  might 
.  be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment. 
That  amendment  was  pending  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  at  the  time;  and  if 
the  Senator  wanted  it  eliminated  he  had 
a  most  glorious  opportunity  to  do  so  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  just  made  a  very  interesting 
proposal,  which  I  think  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  might  be  inclined  to  consider  very 
seriously.  That  is  the  proposal  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  the  books  all  laws  relating  to 
oleomargarine.  The  first  law  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  is  that  which  gives  domestic  oleo¬ 
margarine  a  protection  of  22  cents  a 
pound  against  imported  oleomargarine. 
The  next  to  consider  for  purpose^  of 
elimination  would  probably  be  the  law 
which  gives  producers  of  oleomargarine 
the  right  to  fortify  it,  to  put  in  flavor  to 
make  it  taste  like  butter,  and  particularly 
the  law  permitting  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda  or  other  embalming  materials  so 
that  oleomargarine  can  be  made  to  look 
like  butter  indefinitely.  No  doubt  there 
are  several  other  laws  which  probably 
could  be  eliminated  from  the  books  and 
in  which  the  dairy  interests  might  show 
a  great  deal  of  interest. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  when  he  proposes 
to  eliminate  all  laws  on  the  books  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  may  say  that  the  esteemed  Senator 
from  Arkansas  rather  anticipated  me  by 
quoting  the  amendment  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  put  into  the  bill, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  possession,  sale,  or  serving 
of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory. 

Why  was  that  amendment  inserted? 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  authorizing  it. 
In  the  second  place,  we  are  attempting 
to  bring  it  under  the  penalty  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  third  place,  we 
strike  out  the  provision  put  in  by  the 
House,  which  was  as  follows : 

This  act  shall  not  abrogate  or  nullify  any 
statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now  in 
effect  or  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sorry  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  Senator,  but  he  pointed  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  what  his  attitude  would 
be  if  the  situation  were  turned  around 
and  this  were  a  bill  to  limit  the  sale  of 
milk  or  any  other  food  product.  Would 
he  be  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Certainly  not.  I 
will  answer  that  question  categorically. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  it  referred  to 
milk  or  any  other  food  product  except 
oleomargarine,  would  the  Senator  favor 
such  a  bill? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  would  not  favor 
such  a  bill.  Neither  would  I  favor  such 
a  bill  with  reference  to  oleomargarine. 
I  would  not  favor  any  restriction  on  any 
food  product  excepting  a  product  which 
is  being  used  to  deceive  the  public,  un¬ 
der  laws  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  per¬ 
mit  the  public  to  be  defrauded.  Yester¬ 
day  the  question  was  asked,  “What  about 
white  cotton?  What  about  using  rayon 
as  a  substitute  for  white  cotton?”  No 
one  can  object  to  the  sale  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  pro¬ 
vided  the  States  permit  it,  if  it  is  sold 
on  its  own  merits.  But  the  producers 
of  it  refuse  to  let  it  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  They  insist  on  selling  it  as  an 
imitation  of  something  else,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deceiving  the  public. 

The  esteemed  Senator  from  Texas, 
whom  I  love,  shakes  his  head  in  disap¬ 
pointment  at  my  temerity  in  making 
such  a  suggestion.  But  what  other  pur¬ 
pose  is  there  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Act? 
What  other  purpose  is  there  in  any  of 
our  protective  enactments  than  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  from  mislabeling,  mis- 
advertising,  and  misbranding?  Every 
one  of  the  the  provisions  of  section  301 
of  the  act  deal  with  the  question  of  mis¬ 
branding  and  misrepresenting  to  the 
public.  That  is  where  the  penalizing 
provisions  are  imposed.  But  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  one 
which  would  apply  to  this  situation,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  it  in  by  means 
of  this  abortive  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
knows  very  well  that  margarine  was 
made  yellow  by  natural  ingredients,  but 
the  dairy  interests  were  instrumental  in 
preventing  its  being  made  in  its  natural 
color.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  Senator’s  own  State,  at  this  time  of 
the  year  every  pound  of  butter  is  colored 
in  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  people  and 
to  make  them  believe  that  the  butter  was 
produced  in  the  summer  time  when  it  is 
naturally  yellow.  The  Senator  knows 
that  very  well.  If  that  line  of  argument 
be  used,  it  is  just  as  applicable  to  butter 
as  it  is  to  margarine,  because  butter  is 
not  naturally  yellow  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Butter  is  naturally 
yellow  in  the  winter  time.  Before  I  came 
to  Congress  I  milked  12  cows  every  morn¬ 


ing  and  every  evening,  and  sold  milk  and 
butter.  I  know  a  little  about  the  dairy 
business.  Butter  is  colored,  if  it  is 
colored,  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
public  or  misrepresenting  the  product  as 
being  something  other  than  what  it  is. 
Of  course,  when  cows  are  turned  out  af¬ 
ter  feeding  all  winter  on  dry  hay,  and 
they  are  permitted  to  eat  new  green 
grass,  the  butter  is  intensified  in  color. 
When  the  cows  are  fed  on  dry  feed  the 
butter  is  lighter  in  color.  Some  of  the 
farmers  do  color  it,  especially  where 
they  have  regular  customers,  in  order 
to  maintain  uniformity.  It  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public,  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  uni- 
•formity  of  the  product. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ap¬ 
parently  basing  his  argument  on  the 
pure  motives  of  those  producing  butter. 
The  fact  is  the  people  are  deceived  into 
thinking  the  product  they  are  getting  is 
butter  produced  by  a  cow  eating  green 
grass  which  gives  it  the  color.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  says,  “if  it  is  colored.”  The  testi¬ 
mony  in  every  one  of  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  leaves  no  doubt  that  butter 
is  colored.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  say  “if  it  is  colored.”  All  the 
experts  from  the  Butter  Institute  ad¬ 
mitted  under  cross-examination  that  it 
is  colored.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  wants  to 
leave  the  impression  that  there  is  doubt 
about  butter  being  colored. 

The  Senator  should  also  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  the  only  product  which  by  spe¬ 
cial  act  of  Congress  is  expressly  exempted 
from  having  the  statement  made  that  it 
is  artificially  colored,  which  obviously 
leaves  a  doubt  in  people’s  minds  as  to 
the  motives.  Why  do  not  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  it  say  on  the  carton  that  it  is  colored 
for  purposes  of  uniformity?  To  be  frank 
about  it,  why  do  not  the  producers  of 
butter  do  as  the  producers  of  other  com¬ 
modities  do?  It  is  the  only  commodity* 
which,  merely  because  it  has  the  votes 
in  the  Congress,  and  because  it  has  great 
numbers  of  people  back  of  it,  imposes  its 
will  on  the  Congress  and  has  itself 
exempted  from  proper  labeling,  a  re¬ 
quirement  which  every  other  food  prod¬ 
uct  must  observe. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  in  his 
zeal  propounded  several  questions  to  me, 
and  I  shall  have  to  take  them  up  one  at 
a  time.  In  the  first  place,  he  states  that 
butter  is  colored.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  When  he  says  that  all  butter 
is  colored,  he  does  not  state  a  fact. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  “all 
butter.” 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  When  he  says  that 
some  butter  is  colored,  I  agree.  When 
he  makes  the  statement  that  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  the  contention  that  all  dairy¬ 
men  are  pure,  I  must  say  I  am  not. 
Being  a  dairyman  myself,  I  never  claimed 
purity  even  for  myself.  I  have  referred 
to  two  and  a  half  million  factories  in 
the  United  States,  small  factories  on  the 
farms,  such  as  the  one  on  the  farm  home 
where  I  was  raised,  where  my  mother 
made  butter  and  took  it  to  town  and 
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sold  It  to  customers  every  Saturday,  10 
pounds.  We  got  20  cents  a  pound  be¬ 
cause  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  that  $2  was  used  to  help  dad  to 
pay  for  a  new  harvester  when  he  got  it. 

I  know  mother  did  not  color  the  butter. 
We  did  not  have  any  color.  I  know  she 
probably  would  have  if  we  had  had  it  at 
that  time.  But  what  is  said  about  the 
coloring  is  no  argument  and  no  answer. 
We  are  not  trying  to  deceive  anyone.  I 
am  merely  saying  that  two  and  a  half 
million  factories  throughout  the  United 
States  are  competing  with  50  or  60  man¬ 
ufacturers  like  the  Lever  Bros.,  or  Jelke, 
who  sell  75  percent  of  the  world  prod¬ 
uct  of  oleomargarine.  When  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  usurp  the  market  is  going  to 
interfere  with  these  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  small  factories,  I  am  not  willing  to 
go  to  the  point  of  letting  them  deceive 
the  public. 

The  pending  proposal  would  eliminate 
all  discriminatory  taxes  on  oleomarga¬ 
rine.  I  am  for  that.  I  am  merely  say¬ 
ing  that  I  am  not  willing  by  my  vote  to 
permit  one  group  of  people  to  continue 
to  usurp  the  market  under  the  guise  of 
legislation  that  does  not  carry  within  it 
one  scintilla  of  possibility  of  prosecution 
and  conviction. 

The  Senator  asked  if  I  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  amend  the  bill.  If  I  were  going 
to  support  such  a  proposal,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  amend  it  so  that  it  would  have 
some  teeth  in  it.  It  does  not  even  have 
one  rotten  molar  with  which  the  law 
could  be  enforced,  not  one,  and  I  defy 
any  man  supporting  the  bill  to  point  to 
how  it  could  be  enforced,  and  how  a 
conviction  could  be  secured. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  sublime  belief  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  oleomarga¬ 
rine  manufacturers  would  not  attempt 
to  have  the  public  believe  that  their 
product  was  very  closely  related  to  but¬ 
ter,  if  not  equally  as  good  as  or  identical 
with  butter.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  or  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  or  any  other  Senator,  can  give  an 
explanation  as  to  why  certain  west-coast 
manufacturers  sell  their  product  in 
packages  having  on  the  outside  a  picture 
of  something  that  looks  like  a  dairy  barn. 
Does  not  the  Senator  think  it  would  be 
much  more  appropriate  to  have  on  the 
package  a  picture  of  a  coconut  tree,  a 
cotton  field,  or  even  a  school  of  men¬ 
haden  or  herring,  or  possibly  a  picture 
of  a  tub  of  lard  on  the  outside?  Would 
that  not  be  more  informative  to  the 
consumer?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  not  required  to  tell  the  consumer 
what  ingredients  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  synthetic  butter. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  I  am  afraid  he  has  drawn  a  wrong 
conclusion.  I  am  sure  that  the  picture 
of  the  dairy  cow  which  is  on  the  package 
and  the  pictures  of  the  dairy  cow  in  the 
oleomargarine  advertisement  are  used 
simply  because  of  their  artistic  beauty 
and  have  no  reference  to  deception,  to 
make  people  think  they  are  buying  a 
substitute  for  butter. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  what  was 
stated  was  not  a  fact.  I  do  not  think 
any  cartons  carry  any  pictures  of  cows 
on  them,  and  I  am  positive  that  all  the 
cartons  containing  margarine  carry  a 
complete  statement  of  their  ingredients, 
which  is  not  true  as  to  butter. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  hurry  on.  I  have  not  even  gotten 
to  my  speech  yet. 

I  have  said  there  was  nothing  new  in 
the  discussion  yesterday,  but  there  was. 
My  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  was  concerned  to  point  out  to  the 
dairy  people  that  they  were  conducting 
their  business  in  an  uneconomic  way. 
He  produced  statistics  to  show  that  the 
selling  of  milk  in  the  form  of  butter,  sav¬ 
ing  the  cream  and  selling  it  as  butter, 
brought  less  return,  and  that  they  should 
sell  it  as  fluid  milk  in  the  market  place. 
I  was  interested  in  that,  and  I  know  that 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairymen 
in  the  Middle  West  will  be  much  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  that  they  have  been 
conducting  their  affairs  in  such  a  dis¬ 
astrous  way,  and  to  learn  that  they 
should  sell  their  product  as  fluid  milk.. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
or  any  other  Senator  to  supplement  his 
statement  by  showing  how  it  could  be 
done;  how,  for  instance,  in  the  little 
town  in  which  I  live,  of  six  or  seven  thou¬ 
sand  people,  with  an  agricultural  county 
around  it,  and  the  limited  market  those 
families  afford  for  fluid  milk,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  can  sell  their  surplus  milk  as  fluid 
milk. 

The  very  thing  the  Senator  referred  to, 
the  heavy  production  of  milk  in  the 
spring,  brings  about  the  necessity  for 
saving  the  excess  production  during  the 
time  of  heavy  production,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  means  these  2,500,000  farmers 
use  of  making  it  into  butter,  in  the 
main,  though  not  entirely,  because  some 
of  it  goes  into  cheese. 

Again  that  brings  us  back  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  ask  me  a  question  about  a 
suggestion  as  to  what  they  might  do? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  made 
such  a  suggestion  yesterday;  but  I  would 
welcome  a  statement  from  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  would 
spend  on  ascertaining  how  to  can  fluid 
milk  half  the  money  they  spend  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  maintain  the  present  legis¬ 
lation,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  find 
a  way  by  which  they  could  keep  their 
fluid  milk  and  sell  it  when  there  was  a 
demand  later. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Senator  had  turned  that 
thought  over  in  his  mind  a  couple  of 
times  he  would  not  have  given  expression 
to  it.  A  man  who  would  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  call  attention  to 
the  money  that  is  being  spent  by  the 
butter  producers,  in  view  of  the  record 
of  the  oleomargarine  people,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Lever  and  the  50  or  60  men 
referred  to,  I  do  not  believe  would  have 
referred  to  it  if  he  had  given  it  mature 
consideration.  That  is  not  what  we 


would  expect  from  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  because  he  is  keen  and  clear,  but 
often  mistaken,  as  he  is  now. 

I  was  about  to  call  attention  to  the 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 
The  Senator  yesterday  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  so  that  it  was 
the  second  outlet  for  cotton.  Yet  he 
said  it  was  being  restricted. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  from  the  New  England  States  to 
the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  as  given  to  our  subcom¬ 
mittee,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  is  an  honored  member,  showed  that 
in  the  city  of  Manchester  butter  prices 
between  1934  and  1948  dropped  40  per¬ 
cent,  while  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in¬ 
creased  8,150  percent. 

Who  is  objecting  to  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  at  a  lower  price?  I  know  that 
much  of  the  support  for  this  type  of 
legislation  comes  from  people  who  say, 
“We  are  being  prevented  by  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  from  buying  an  article  at  a 
cheaper  figure,  and  our  purchasing  power 
is  limited.  Why  can  we  not  buy  oleo¬ 
margarine  if  we  want  it?”  They  have 
been  deluded  by  the  same  sort  of  cam¬ 
paign  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
heavily  financed  by  oleomargarine  inter¬ 
ests  who  want  to  take  over  the  whole 
market.  No  one  is  preventing  people 
buying  oleomargarine  if  they  want  it. 
Nothing  would  prevent  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  doing  so,  under  the 
substitute  we  propose.  I  started  to  com¬ 
ment  on  that  a  moment  ago,  and  I  wish 
to  refer  to  it  at  this  time.  Listen,  you 
States’  rights  men,  to  this  language  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute : 

Provided,  however,  That  yellow  oleomarga¬ 
rine  manufactured  or  colored  within  the 
borders  of  a  State  or  Territory  In  which  it 
Is  to  be  consumed  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act — 

Which  declares  such  manufacturing  or 
coloring  to  be  unlawful — 
but  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  such  State  or  Territory. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  substitute. 
It  does  not  apply  the  proposed  law  to 
oleomargarine  manufactured  and  sold 
within  the  borders  of  a  State.  But  the 
language  of  the  bill  provides  that  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
which  is  sold  within  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  in  which  it  is  produced,  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal  law  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  though 
it  came  into  the  State  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  regardless  of  the  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  local  State. 

There  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  provisions.  Enjoy  yourselves,  you 
States’  rights  men,  but  I  say  to  you  that 
what  you  now  propose  to  do  will  later 
slap  you  in  the  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  never  be  a  party 
to  the  bringing  into  the  States  a  group 
of  Federal  employees  in  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people  of  my  State,  or  of  other 
States,  from  enjoying  something  which 
is  perfectly  legal  and  perfectly  proper  to 
be  sold  within  my  State.  I*  shall  never 
be  a  party  to  penalizing  my  people  for 
doing  such  a  thing. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
sheet  in  which  reference  is  made,  in  par¬ 
allel  columns,  to  the  main  provisions 
of  the  pending  Poage  bill  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 


in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  for  the  information  of  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amendment  versus  H.  R.  2023 


Subject 


Gillette- Wlloy 


H.  R.  2023 


Removes 


Federal  taxes  and  license  fees _ 

Reporting  requirements  for  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers. 
Movement  of  yellow  oleo  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

States  rights _ _ _ 


Enforceability. 


Food  and  Drug  Act  applicability.. 


Cost  of  enforcement 


Prevention  of  fraud. 


Would  repeal . . . 

Flat  prohibition . . . . . 

States  rights  protected.  Leaves  regu¬ 
lation  of  store  sale  and  eating  places 
solely  to  the  States.  Each  State  is 
free  to  ban  or  not,  as  its  desires  and 
interests  dictate. 

Proven  constitutional  control  of  inter¬ 
state  shipments  could  be  easily 
policed.  Under  Gillette-Wiley  pro¬ 
visions,  States  could  settle  their  own 
enforcement  problems. 

No  change. . . . 


Little  or  no  additional  cost. 


States  are  free  to  protect  their  con¬ 
sumers  from  fraud. 


Removes. 

Would  not  repeal. 

No  prohibition. *  * 

Interferes  with  States  rights  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  Federal  inspection  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  eating  places  in  every  city  and 
town  of  the  Nation. 

Requires  expensive  inspection  and 
policing  of  many  thousands  of  eating 
places  (return  to  Volstead  liquor  law 
conditions  inevitable). 

Puts  jurisdiction  of  restaurant  policing 
under  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Estimated  cost  of  effective  Federal 
enforcement  ranges  to  $60,000,000  a 
year  or  more. 

Federal  Government  usurps  right  of 
States  to  regulate  sale  of  oleo  without 
itself  having  complete  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  fraud. 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  some  figures 
which  appear  in  a  statement  I  have  pre¬ 
pared,  and  which  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
covered  fully  in  my  extemporaneous 
remarks. 

The  effect  of  oleomargarine  on  butter 
sales  has  been  severe.  In  1938  our  na¬ 
tional  per  capita  consumption  of  butter 
was  16.4  pounds  and  of  oleo  only  2.9 
pounds.  Five  years  later,  in  1943,  only 
11.7  pounds  of  butter  per  capita  were 
being  consumed,  as  against  3.9  pounds 
of  oleo.  In  1948  butter  consumption  had 
dropped  to  10.2  pounds  and  per  capita 
consumption  of  oleo  had  risen  to  6.1 
pounds. 

More  than  2,500,000  dairy-farm  fam¬ 
ilies  are  affected  by  lost  butter  outlets 
for  surplus  milk.  More  than  3,500  local 
creameries  and  40,000  other  dairy  plants 
suffer  when  milk  prices  are  disturbed, 
and  so  do  their  150,000  employees.  The 
results  are  felt  by  local  merchants,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  bankers  in  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States. 

By  contrast,  five  giant  corporations 
sell  68.4  percent  of  all  the  oleomargarine 
produced  in  the  United  States.  A  few 
months  ago  their  total  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  only  61  percent,  proving  that 
these  five  big  corporations  are  growing 
even  larger.  Four  new  oleo  plants  were 
opened  between  January  and  March 
1949. 

The  purchase  of  the  John  Jelke  Co. 
by  Unilever,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England, 
foreshadows  still  vaster  concentration  of 
oleo  sales  in  the  hands  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  cartel.  Unilever  manufactures  75 
percent  of  all  the  oleomargarine  eaten 
in  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  and  about 
40  percent  of  the  world’s  entire  consump¬ 
tion.  Spokesmen  of  the  company  freely 
state  that  they  plan  to  make  the  Jelke 
Co.  the  world’s  biggest  oleo  producer  and 
to  expand  its  operations  to  all  48  States. 

Obviously,  restrictions  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine 


have  not  handicapped  free  enterprise 
or  restrained  the  growth  of  giant  cor¬ 
porations. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Unilever — the 
Lever  Bros.  Co. — which  has  taken  over 
the  Jelke  Co.  and  handles  75  percent  of 
the  sales  in  Europe  and  68  percent  of  the 
sales  in  the  United  States,  is  the  same 
concern  which  went  into  a  United  States 
court  and  asked  for  protection  against 
imitation  of  their  product,  Lifebuoy  soap, 
through  coloring  and  shaping.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  invoked  the  protection  of  the 
court  of  their  soap  product,  because  it 
was  being  imitated  by  others  in  color  and 
shape,  are  now  endeavoring  to  take  over 
the  market  for  butter. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  call  attention 
to  a  matter  to  which  I  adverted  a  short 
while  ago,  that  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
a  survey  made  by  Benson  &  Benson  of 
New  Jersey  of  100  eating  places  showed 
that  68  of  the  100  were  violating  the 
State  law  against  sales  of  oleomargarine. 
The  proponents  of  the  pending  bill,  real¬ 
izing  that  they  are  leaving  a  door  open 
for  fraud,  have  attempted  to  do  what? 
Have  they  attempted  to  close  the  door? 
No,  but  they  have  attempted  to  shove  the 
door  a  little  way  toward  closing,  and  are 
leaving  a  crack  through  which  the  law 
can  be  violated,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  jeopardizing  the  main  outlet  for 
a  huge  portion  of  our  dairy  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  of  course,  inter¬ 
ested  in  expanding  the  market  for  soy¬ 
beans,  for  cottonseed  oil,  for  peanut  oil. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  which  has  spent 
weeks  and  weeks,  and  will  spend  further 
weeks  and  weeks  in  an  endeavor  to  , 
broaden  the  market  for  these  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  from  a  portion  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  the  market  for  their  product,  butter, 
nor  will  I  be  a  party  in  aiding  the  Federal 


Government  to  infringe  on  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  our  local  administrative  agencies. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  two  measures 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  palatability,  the 
cheapness,  the  wholesomeness,  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  oleomargarine.  There  is  no 
question  that  it  is  a  product  which  has  a 
right  to  come  into  the  market  and  be 
sold  on  its  merits.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  discriminatory  taxes  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  ought  to  be  repealed.  We  ask 
for  their  repeal.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  main  question.  The  main  question 
is  the  protection  or  destruction  of  the 
outlet  for  small  butter-manufacturing 
plants.  The  proponents  of  the  pending 
bill  advocate  retention  of  means  by 
which  they  can  still  further  destroy  the 
outlet  for  the  small  butter-manufactur¬ 
ing  plants.  I  shall  vote  and  work  for 
the  expansion  of  large  manufacturing 
plants,  but  I  shall  vote  even  harder  for 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
market  for  our  small  local  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  marketing  plants. 


^CALL^F^TH^ROLI^ 


Mr.  KNOWLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mri  GURNEY.  I  suggest  the  absi 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  fqflowing 
Senators  answered  to  their  nami 


•  that 
Dsence 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Benton 
Brewster 
SBrlcker 
lutler 
lyrd 

'hapman 

Donnally 

ordon 

Darby 

Donnell 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dworshak 

Sastland 

Scton 

•Mender 

•’erguson 

•Year 

•’ulbright 

George 

Gillette 

raham 

Green 

Gurney 

Hayden 

Hendrickson 


Hickenlooper 
Hill 

•  Hoey 
‘  Holland 
JIumphrey 
Hunt 
Ives 
Jekmer 
Johnson,  Tex. 
Johnston,  S. 
Kefaaiver 
Kem: 

Kerr  t 
Kilgore 
Knowlandj 
Langer  y 
Leahy  ' 
Lehman, 
Lodge 
Long 
Lucas 

McCaFran  * 
McCm-thy 
McCaellan 
McFarland 
MqKellar 
ahon 
gnuson 


Malone 
Maxapank 
Milflkin 
Mqfse 
rray 
ers 
eely 
'Conor 
O’Mahoney 
Pepper 
Robertson 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Schoeppel 
Smith,  N.  J. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 
Taylor 

Thomas,  Utah 
Thye 
Tobey 
Vandenberg 
„  Watkins 
I  Wherry 
Wiley 
5Vilhams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  iqf the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

AMERICA^  POLICY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  and 
Members)  of  the  Senate,  within  the  last 
10  days*  two  catastrophic  events  have 
aken  mace.  These  are  the  Soviet  suc- 
:ess  in  atomic  development,  as:  an- 
rounced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  September  23,  1949,  and  the 
staDlishment  of  a  Soviet-recognized 
o^imunist  regime  in  China.  Only  in 
etfrospect  will  we  be  able  to  finally  de- 
ermine  which  event  will  have  the  most 
V  Y 
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The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  4,  1950. 
Hon,,  William  P.  Knowland, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Knowland:  With  further 
reference5’ to  your  letter  of  September  16, 
1949,  requiting  five  Items  of  information 
relating  to  Federal  judges  and  our  reply  of 
September  21,  1949,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
are  still  awaitiitg  a  report  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

By  letter  of  October  3,  1949,  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  that -statistics  were  in  the 
process  of  being  compiled  and  that  we  would 
be  furnished  the  requested  information  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  do  you  wish  us  to  send  an  additional 
request  to  the  Department  of  Justice  request¬ 
ing  that  the  compilation  be  expedited  if 
possible? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  S.  Griffith, 

Director,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

THE  COAL  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  were  it 
not. for  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  I 
would  be  loathe  to  consume,  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  make  these  remarks.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  people  of  my  State, 
and  perhaps  those  in  other  States,  are 
in  a  desperate  plight.  They  are  urgently 
in  need  of  coal. 

Prom  every  section  of  Indiana,  from 
public  officials,  from  coal  dealers,  from 
hospitals,  and  from  public  institutions 
have  come  urgent  pleas  that  I  give  them 
assistance  in  obtaining  coal. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  condition 
needs  immediate  and  decisive  action,  yet 
to  me  the  situation  is  so  needless.  One 
directive  from  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  one  action  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  could  bring  immediate  termination  | 
of  this  desperate  lack  of  coal,  which  daily  j 
is  further  endangering  the  health  and 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  my  State. 

I  wish  to  read  just  a  few  of  the  tele¬ 
grams  which  have  come  to  me.  From 
one  of  the  largest  coal  dealers  in  Indi-:' 
anapolis : 

Entirely  out  of  coal  with  customers  in  dire 
need.  Please  give  coal  situation  priority  over 
less  Important  matters. 

M  ’ 

From  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis, 
Mayor  A1  Feeney,  comes  the  following: 

Coal  situation  this  city  critical.  Prompt 
action  necessary  if  acute  suffering Jk  to  be 
avoided.  Respectfully  urge  you  to  J*ert  every 
effort  to  see  that  coal  problem  is  given  prior¬ 
ity  as  emergency  and  all  less  Important  mat¬ 
ters  shelved  until  definite  Muon  is  forth¬ 
coming  to  relieve  coal  shoryfge. 

A  retail  coal  dealer  jwho  provides  St. 
Catherine’s  HospitaLnn  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  informed  me  ixf.  telegram  Wednes¬ 
day  that  that  institution  that  day  had 
a  5-day  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  with  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  more. 

The  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  has  telegraphed  me  repeatedly 
about  the  dangerous  conditions  facing 
numerous  cities  along  the  route  of  his 
railroad  because  of  the  lack  of  coal. 

Mr/President,  this  condition  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  The  Eightieth  Congress  in 
1947  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
means  of  avoiding  just  such  a  situation 


as  the  one  which  confronts  the  Nation 
today. 

I  am  not  debating  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  the  controversy  existing  be-  j 
tween  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer-  f 
ica  and  the  mine  operators.  That  is  a 
matter  which  can  be  and  should  be  set¬ 
tled  across  the  bargaining  table.  But,  i 
to  paraphrase  an  old  saying,  “Somebody 
seems  to  be  fiddling  while  the  people  of 
this  Nation  are  freezing  to  death.” 

I  do  not  know  what  action  the  Con-  ; 
gress  of  the  United  States  can  take,  other  j. 
than  that  provided  for  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act.  I  am  not  concerned  about  the  • 
constitutionality  of  that  act;  but  the  fact  > 
remains  that  the  law  is  on  the  statute  g 
books,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  , 
of  the  United  States  to  administer  the  ’ 
laws  of  the  United  States  until  such  time  1 
as  they  are  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  courts. 

I  am  informed  that  the  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  j 
Board  is  conducting  an  investigation  to  ; 
determine  the  advisability  of  invoking 
the  injunction  provision  of  the  TaftV 
Hartley  law  in  order  to  alleviate  this  t 
critical  condition.  Why  should  such/an 
investigation  be  necessary?  We  face  the 
fact  that  people  of  this  Nation  are  cold, 
and  tliey  are  cold  because  they  have  no 
coal.  They  have  no  coal  begbuse  one 
man  in  this  great  country  has  sent  out 
word  that  the  miners  shall  not  produce 
the  coal  whiiJto  is  so  vitally  needed,  not  j 
only  for  the  hbftlth  of  the  people  of  our 
country  but  to  kfcep  the  wheels  of  indus-  j 
try  running.  \/ 

Frankly,  I  do  nc&  know  the  answer;  : 
but  I  think  it  is  finite  the  Congress  of  ! 
the  United  States  does  »>mething  to  cor-  1 
—reet  the  sitafttfeap—A—— — — — J 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  question  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  pending  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  should  attempt  to  determine 
who,  if  anyone,  will  be  benefited  if  the 
bill  before  us  is  enacted;  who,  if  anyone, 
will  be  injured;  and  whether  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  its  passage  will 
outweigh  any  injuries  incurred. 

The  interested  parties  in  the  case  be¬ 
fore  us  are,  first,  the  producers  of  raw 
,  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  both 
oleomargarine  and  dairy  products;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  manufacturers;  third,  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  oleomargarine  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  And  then  we  must  consider  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  legislation  on  our  national 
economy  and  our  national  welfare.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  shall 


leave  the  manufacturers  and  processors 
pretty  much  out  of  the  picture. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  real 
backers  of  this  bill,  the  oleo  interests, 
seek  to  capture  that  part  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  market  which  has  heretofore  been 
enjoyed  by  the  butter  producers.  On  one 
side  we  have  a  compact  group  of  a  half 
dozen  oleo  manufacturers  enjoying  a 
near  monopoly,  and  closely  associated  by 
a  common  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  several  hundred  thousand  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  dairy  and  creamery  butter, 
very  loosely  organized  in  an  endeavor  to 
retain  a  market  for  their  products,  of 
which  they  have  already  lost  a  consid¬ 
erable  part. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  my  State 
depends  upon  the  production  of  dairy 
products  for  approximately  78  percent  of 
its  entire  agricultural  income.  If  I  do 
what  I  can  to  protect  the  largest  single 
industry  of  my  State  from  a  totally  un¬ 
fair  attempt  to  injure  it,  I  shall  be  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  perfectly  natural  human 
instinct. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  several 
facts  stand  out  as  being  axiomatic. 

First,  oleo  as  manufactured  these  days 
is  not  harmful  to  human  beings. 

It  doubtless  has  some  food  value,  al¬ 
though  a  comparison  of  the  food  values 
of  oleo  and  butter  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute. 

Oleo  can  be  sold  much  cheaper  than 
butter,  and  its  sale  should  not  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law. 

Many  farmers,  including  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  fluid  milk  area,  use  oleo  on 
their  own  tables,  largely  because  of  its 
lower  cost. 

Last  of  all,  in  holding  back  huge  sup¬ 
plies  of  cream  during  the  early  spring 
and  summer  months  of  1948,  thereby 
forcing  the  price  of  butter  to  nearly  $1 
a  pound,  the  dairy  interests  themselves 
provided  the  oleo  manufacturers  with  the 
most  potent  argument  they  have  had  in 
the  campaign  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  bill  before  us.  It  does  not  matter  that 
the  dairy  interests  took  a  severe  loss  on 
the  cream  which  was  withheld.  The 
fact  is  that  the  consumer  was  aroused 
sufficiently  to  support  questionable  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  not  because  the  con¬ 
sumer  preferred  oleo  on  the  table,  but 
because  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  means 
of  bringing  the  price  of  butter  within 
reach  of  even  the  middle-income  groups. 

Now  that  the  price  of  butter  has 
dropped  to  a  reasonable  level,  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
has  largely  abated,  so  far  as  consumers 
are  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  had  only  one  communication,  this 
year  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  measure,  and  that  came  from  an 
oleomargarine  dealer. 

I  fear  that  the  consumer  has  been 
badly  misled  by  the  proponents  of  oleo. 
A  great  many  consumers  believe  that  oleo 
could  be  purchased  much  cheaper  if  the 
Federal  tax  were  removed  and  if  it  were 
given  a  free  and  unbridled  market.  This 
belief  is,  of  course,  contrary  to  the  facts. 

Except  in  a  few  States  which  have  a 
high  or  prohibitive  tax  on  the  sale  of 
oleo,  the  consumer  has  been  paying  one- 
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fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  tax.  There  is 
also  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  colored 
oleo,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  that  which 
is  colored  by  the  housewife  herself.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  taxes  on  oleo  paid  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $16,000,000  a  year.  Probably  the 
tax  on  transportation  alone  amounts  to 
more  on  a  pound  of  oleo  than  the  tax  on 
the  oleo  itself. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  if  the  10 
cents  a  pound  tax  on  colored  oleo  is 
removed,  the  consumer  will  benefit 
thereby.  In  fact,  just  the  opposite  is 
indicated. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  in  the  El  Paso  Times, 
in  which  a  local  provision  store  offers  un¬ 
colored  oleo  at  25  cents  a  pound  and  col¬ 
ored  oleo  at  55  cents  a  pound  or  30  cents 
a  pound  above  the  price  of  the  uncolored 
product,  even  though  the  Federal  tax 
amounts  to  only  10  cents. 

This  is  an  indication  of  what  Mrs. 
Consumer  may  expect  in  the  event  that 
oleomargarine  is  permitted  to  be  sold 
unrestricted,  uncontrolled,  and  in  the 
exact  color  and  appearance  of  butter. 
She  may  expect  that  the  price  of  colored 
oleomargarine  will  be  held  just  as  near 
the  price  of  butter  as  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  will  allow.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  oleomargarine  market  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  only  a  half  dozen  concerns, 
that  competitive  situation  is  not  likely 
to  become  acute. 

In  other  words,  while  the  untram¬ 
melled  traffic  in  oleo  or  synthetic  but¬ 
ter  may  and  probably  will  result  in  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  sales  of  butter,  it 
will  also  probably  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  oleo. 

It  is  also  entirely  possible  that  pure 
butter  will  be  driven  from  a  large  part 
of  the  market  just  as  it  has  been  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  country  today  and 
been  supplanted  by  blends  of  various  fats 
and  oils. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  themselves  may  engage  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  blended  table  fats  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  retain  part  of  the  market  which 
they  now  have. 

We  may  discount  completely  any  ar¬ 
guments  that  the  pending  bill  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

If  the  Congress  sincerely  desires  to 
lower  consumer  costs,  it  would  do  far 
better  to  remove  the  tax  on  transporta¬ 
tion  of  food  commodities  which  today 
amounts  to  many,  many  times  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine. 

Plowever,  it  is  not  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine  which  concerns  us 
here. 

The  dairy  interests  have  readily  agreed 
to  the  removal  of  all  taxes  and  I,  myself, 
believe  that  excise  taxes  affecting  food 
commodities  should  be  removed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  including  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine  itself. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  oleo 
manufacturing  interests  are  determined 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  will  enable  them  to  palm  off 
their  product  for  genuine  butter  on  an 
unsuspecting  public. 

It  is  true  that  any  law  Congress  may 
enact  will  require  the  package  contain¬ 
ing  oleo  to  plainly  show  it,  but  it  is  also 


true  that  as  soon  as  that  product  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  package  a  great  majority 
of  the  consuming  public  will  never  know 
whether  they  were  being  served  oleo  or 
butter. 

Already  the  manufacturers  are  put¬ 
ting  up  the  oleo  product  to  look  exactly 
like  the  dairy  product  in  each  area  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  sold. 

If  butter  is  put  up  in  thin  packages, 
then  oleo  is  sold  in  thin  packages. 

If  the  market  demands  deep  yellow 
butter,  oleo  is  colored  deep  yellow. 

If  the  market  demands  uncolored  but¬ 
ter,  as  much  of  the  country  does  today, 
then  the  oleo  is  colored  to  look  exactly 
like  uncolored  butter. 

The  law  permits  oleomargarine  to  be 
flavored  to  "taste  like  butter,  to  be  artifi¬ 
cially  fortified  by  vitamins  and  finally  to 
be  preserved  or  embalmed  as  some  might 
say  with  benzoate  of  soda  or  other  pre¬ 
servative. 

Furthermore,  the  oleo  manufacturer 
of  today  is  not  required  to  put  upon  the 
package  a  statement  of  the  ingredients 
contained  in  the  product. 

Certainly,  the  consumer  is  entitled  to 
know  what  is  in  the  oleo  upon  her  table. 

It  may  be  made  of  pure  cottonseed  oil. 
It  may  be  made  from  soybean  oil.  It 
may  be  made  from  coconut  oil.  It  may 
be  made  from  fish  oil,  or  it  may  be  made 
from  lard,  for  the  oleo  law  permits  the 
use  of  almost  any  kind  of  fat  in  its  manu¬ 
facture. 

Certainly,  no  legislation  should  be 
passed  permitting  the  promiscuous  and 
unrestricted  sale  of  synthetic  or  imita¬ 
tion  butter  without  a  requirement  for 
naming  the  ingredients  used  in  its  man¬ 
ufacture. 

Furthermore,  if  this  bill  were  promoted 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  we  should 
first  remove  the  almost  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  which  the  oleo  manufacturer  has 
against  any  imported  product.  This 
amounts  to  a  tariff  of  7  cents  a  pound 
and  a  special  import  tax  of  15  cents  a 
pound.  Thus,  the  oleo  manufacturing 
monopoly  is  protected  to  the  extent  of 
22  cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  a 
tariff  protection  of  7  cents  a  pound  given 
the  butter  producer. 

Moreover,  if  a  low-cost  product  for  the 
consumer’s  table  is  the  objective  of  this 
bill,  its  promoters  should  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  tax  on  coconut  oil.  Coco¬ 
nut  oil  is  probably  the  cheapest  material 
from  which  good  oleo  can  be  made. 

It  is  today  selling  for  14  cents  a  pound 
as  compared  with  11  cents  for  cottonseed 
oil,  but  the  coconut  industry  has  not  re¬ 
covered  from  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and, 
furthermore,  coconut  oil,  except  that 
from  the  Philippines  which  takes  a  lower 
rate,  is  subject  to  a  6  cents  a  pound  levy 
before  it  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  oleomargarine. 

If  the  professed  champions  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  really  had  her  interest  at  heart, 
they  would  be  seeking  now  to  remove 
the  coconut  oil  tax  of  6  cents  a  pound. 

Four  pounds  of  coconut  oil  will  make  5 
pounds  of  oleomargarine. 

In  other  words,  with  the  tax  removed,  - 
the  ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
pound  of  oleomargarine  from  coconut  oil 
today  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8  cents.  As  the  coconut  industry  recov¬ 


ers  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  this  cost 
will  be  considerably  lower.  I  am  almost 
certain  that  if  the  oleo  manufacturing 
interests  gain  the  advantages  which  they 
seek  through  the  pending  legislation, 
their  next  step  will  be  to  seek  the  re¬ 
moval  of  import  taxes  on  raw  materials, 
so  that  still  cheaper  oils  can  be  used. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  removal  of  the 
coconut  oil  tax.  I  am  simply  pointing 
out  that  if  the  promoters  of  this  bill  were 
operating  in  the  behalf  of  the  consumer, 
that  they  could  find  better  ways  of  pro¬ 
moting  her  interest  than  they  are  now 
using. 

The  purpose  of  the  exceptionally  high 
tax  on  coconut  oil  imports  is  primarily  to 
protect  the  producers  of  cottonseed  oil. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  undertaking 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  producers,  but  let  us  not  masquer¬ 
ade  under  the  guise  of  promoting  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  this  case. 

I  desire  now  to  consider  briefly  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the 
American  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULERIGHT.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  concerning  the  Senator’s  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  mar¬ 
garine  today  sells  in  retail  stores  at  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  the  price  of  butter? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  It  is  selling  for  35  cents.  While 
I  do  not  know  what  the  retail  price  of 
butter  is,  I  assume  it  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  from  68  to  70  cents,  with  the 
Government  floor  of  60  cents. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  there  is  some 
advantage,  at  least  moneywise,  to  the 
consumer  in  the  purchase  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  deny  for  an 
instant  that  there  are  families  who  do 
not  have  money  with  which  to  buy  but¬ 
ter,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  purchase 
oleomargarine.  What  I  am  protesting 
against  is  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in 
such  form  that  most  of  the  consumers 
will  think  they  are  actually  getting 
butter. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  the  facts  are  not 
exactly  as  the  Senator  has  agreed.  As 
I  recall,  the  evidence  showed  that  re¬ 
cently  in  California,  depending  upon 
where  the  oleo  interests  could  impact 
the  market,  they  sold  oleomargarine  at 
prices  ranging  from  15  to  55  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Cottonseed  oil  is  selling 
for  11  cents  a  pound  today.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  4  pounds  of  oil  will  make  5 
pounds  of  oleomargarine.  That  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  en¬ 
tering  into  the  manufacture  of  oleo  be¬ 
tween  9  and  10  cents  a  pound;  so  it  prob¬ 
ably  could  be  sold  for  less. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  has  been  sold  for  less. 
In  fact  in  California  it  has  been  sold  for 
as  low  as  15  cents  a  pound,  giving  an 
extra  coupon  for  another  pound.  The 
purpose  of  that,  of  course,  is  to  take 
over  the  market.  At  one  place  when  a 
pound  of  oleo  was  sold  what  they  called 
a  fountain  pen  was  given  as  a  bonus. 
That  represents  recent  tactics  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  heard  that  one 
company  in  California  sold  a  pound  of 
oleo  and  a  $1  fountain  pen  for  30  cents, 
and  that  in  the  pound  of  oleo  the  cus¬ 
tomer  found  a  coupon  entitling  him  to 
another  pound  of  oleo.  Whether  it  in¬ 
cluded  another  fountain  pen,  I  was  not 
informed.  The  competitive  situation  is 
very  acute  in  California  and  it  was  to  the 
California  trade  to  which  I  referred  yes¬ 
terday  when  I  mentioned  the  report  that 
certain  manufacturing  concerns  were 
actually  placing  on  the  oleo  boxes  pic¬ 
tures  of  dairy  barns.  I  can  readily  un¬ 
derstand  that,  because  I  know  of  many 
cases  in  which  imitation  maple  sirup  is 
sold  in  containers  bearing  the  picture  of 
a  sugar  house  or  a  maple  grove. 

Mr.  TOBEY  rose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  just  said 
that  4  pounds  of  coconut  oil  will  make 
5  pounds  of  oleo;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  other  items  be¬ 
sides  coconut  oil  are  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oleomargarine  is  re¬ 
quired  to  contain  80  percent  of  fat.  The 
other  items  would  be  skimmed-milk 
powder,  water,  salt,  and  flavoring.  But¬ 
ter  is  permitted  to  contain  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  water  and  salt,  but  not  flavor¬ 
ing.  I  think  water  and  salt  only  are 
permitted  to  be  used  in  butter.  Of 
course,  the  water  could  not  well  be  taken 
out  of  it,  for  there  would  be  left  nothing 
but  a  brick,  which  people  would  not  like. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Skimmed  milk  is  used; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  skimmed  milk  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo.  The 
manufacturers,  however,  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  indicate  on  the  package  that 
skimmed-milk  powder  is  used  in  its 
manufacture. 

I  was  saying  I  should  like  to  consider 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dairy  farmer. 

Including  meat  products,  the  dairy 
herd  accounts  for  about  22  percent  of  the 
agricultural  income  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  far  and  away  the  most  important 
branch  of  agriculture.  For  the  year  1948 
the  dollar  value  of  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  United  States  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  automobile  industry, 
which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$7,000,000,000.  It  i^  far  and  away  the 
most  important  market  for  industrial 
manufactured  goods.  It  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  said  on  the  floor  that  20  percent 
of  the  persons  who  live  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  purchase  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  of  the  industrial  out¬ 
put  of  the  Nation.  The  dairy  farmer,  of 


course,  purchases  far  more  in  proportion 
to  his  numbers  than  do  other  types  of 
farmers. 

Twenty-six  and  one-tenth  percent  of 
the  milk  produced  on  dairy  farms  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  butter.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  more  properly  say  that  the 
cream  from  that-  amount  of  milk  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  butter.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  most  of  the 
milk  is  produced  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  cream  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  skim  milk  for  the  production 
of  veal,  pork,  poultry,  and  other  animal 
products. 

Approximately  two  and  a  half  million 
American  farmers  are  milk  producers. 
That  is  nearly  a  million  more  than  the 
number  of  farmers  engaged  in  any  other 
agricultural  production. 

Dairying  is  the  most  stable  field  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  farm  labor.  It  provides  an 
enormous  business  for  transportation 
companies,  and  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  greatest  consumer  market  for  indus¬ 
trial  products,  including  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  tractors,  fertilizers,  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  products.  Dairy  farmers  also  pur¬ 
chase  and  consume  a  large  percentage  of 
the  grain  production  of  the  Nation. 
Whatever  affects  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  United  States  affects  the  entire 
domestic  economy. 

Dairying  is  a  soil-building  branch  of 
agriculture,  not  a  soil-depleting  crop, 
such  as  soybeans  or  cotton. 

The  most  prosperous  agricultural  areas 
of  America  are  those  areas  where  dairy¬ 
ing  is  generally  practiced.  I  refer  to 
those  areas  or  regions  as  a  whole,  and 
not  solely  to  the  dairy  farmer,  for  the 
local  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  school 
teacher,  the  garage  man,  and  the  local 
laboring  people  are  all  interdependent, 
and  their  fortunes  rise  or  fall  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  dairying  communities  in 
which  they  are  located. 

In  many  areas  the  primary  purpose  of 
dairying  is  not  the  production  of  cream 
for  butter,  but  the  production  of  fluid 
milk  for  the  consumer  market. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  health 
regulations  promulgated  by  city  officials 
require  extraordinary  expenditures  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  of  the  highest  quality  and  un¬ 
der  sanitary  conditions.  For  instance, 
in  the  New  England  and  New  York,  milk 
shed,  which  includes  my  State,  stables 
must  have  window  space  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  wall  space  in  the 
stable. 

Milk  must  be  cooled  before  9  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  which  necessitates  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  expensive  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  machinery  on  the  farm. 

Separate  milk  houses  must  be  con¬ 
structed  at  a  specified  distance  from  the 
stable. 

All  cows  must  be  tested  for  diseases,  so 
that  no  disease  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
consumer  through  milk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  percentage 
of  the  income  from  dairying  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  State  comes  from  the  production 
of  butter? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  little  of  it.  Ver¬ 
mont  is  not  a  butter-manufacturing 
State.  We  are  affected  seriously  by  the 
price  of  butter  in  other  States,  however. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
is  really  talking  about  is  the  conditions 
required  to  be  observed  in  the  production 
of  fluid  milk. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  come  to  that  sub¬ 
ject  very  shortly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  percentage  of  the  dairy  income  from 
butter  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
dairy  income? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
probably  correct.  I  do  know  that  when 
the  price  of  butter  in  the  Midwest  goes 
to  pieces,  the  producers  there  dump 
their  cream  on  the  New  England  market 
to  break  our  price  for  fluid  milk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  noticed  this 
morning  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
was  objecting  to  restrictions  against  the 
transportation  of  milk  here.  Perhaps 
the  answer  to  the  question  is  to  restrict 
any  interstate  shipment  of  milk,  in  order 
to  protect  the  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Those  restrictions  are  not 
imposed  by  law,  but  are  imposed  by  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  city  boards  of  health,  such 
as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and, 
I  assume,  Washington,  and  most  of  the 
other  principal  markets  in  the  fluid- 
milk-producing  area. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
would  not  think,  I  suppose,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  our  economy  as  a 
whole  to  restrict  the  shipment  of  fluid 
milk;  in  other  words,  to  prohibit  its  in¬ 
terstate  shipment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  undesirable. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  in  presenting 
this  subject  this  morning,  is  not  moti¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Senator 
from  Vermont,  but  that  he  has  a  deep 
interest  in  the  dairying  industry  of  the 
country,  and  is  speaking  for  the  entire 
industry? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  stated  at  the  start  that 
I  represent,  with  due  respect  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin,  the  most  intensive 
dairy  State  in  the  Union,  a  State  which 
depends  upon  dairy  products  for  ap¬ 
proximately  78  percent  of  its  agricultural 
income.  I  may  be  prejudiced.  Let  us 
admit  that.  We  are  all  prejudiced.  Let 
us  agree  to  that,  also,  so  that  it  will  not 
sound  one-sided. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  It  was  Edmund  Burke 
who  stated  that  a  Senator  was  primarily 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  a  Senator  from  the  particular  State 
which  elects  him.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  concur  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  concur  in  that  state¬ 
ment  of  Edmund  Burke,  but  I  also  main¬ 
tain  that  there  never  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  forgot  where  his  home 
was. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  If  he  stayed  here  more 
than  one  term. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  did  forget,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  Senator. 
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Mr.  TOEEY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Boston  board  of 
health,  consisting  of  approximately  12 
pages,  which  regulations  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  production  of  fluid  milk 
for  the  Boston  market.  In  addition  to 
the  regulations  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  there  are  others.  All  uten¬ 
sils  used  in  a  dairy  barn  must  be  clean 
and  must  be  sterilized,  or  the  milk  can¬ 
not  be  sold.  The.  manure  must  be 
moved  a  specified  distance.  The  per¬ 
sons  v/ho  work  in  the  dairy  must  always 
wear  clean  clothing  and  be  free  from 
contagious  diseases  themselves.  If  one 
has  tuberculosis  he  cannot  even  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  handling  of  milk  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  knows  whether  the  same 
restrictive  measures  are  imposed  upon 
those  persons  who  produce  the  oils,  vege¬ 
table  fats,  or  any  of  the  animal  fats 
going  into  the  production  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I 
suppose  the  manufacturers  themselves 
have  to  comply  with  sanitary  regulations, 
but  so  far  as  the  producers  of  the  raw 
materials  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  such  regulations. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  restrictions  about 
which  the  Senator  has  spoken  are  very 
much  like  the  regulations  covering  the 
production  of  milk  for  the  Twin  Cities. 
The  producers  of  fats  and  oils  which  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
up  until  the  time  they  are  concentrated 
and  processed  have  no  such  restrictive 
measures  imposed  upon  them  compar¬ 
able  to  those  which  are  imposed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  production  of  dairy 
products.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.' FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  about  the  regula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  fluid  milk,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  discussion  is  wholly 
irrelevant  to  butter,  because  the  Senator 
knows  very  well  that  in  those  States 
which  are  primarily  producers  of  butter, 
of  which  the  Senator’s  State  is  not  one, 
there  are  no  regulations  controlling  the 
production  of  milk  for  butterfat.  There 
are  no  regulations  whatever  in  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  cream, 
which  goes  into  the  butter,  is  produced. 
The  Senator  has  admitted  that  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  milk  produced  under 
such  fine  conditions  goes' into  butter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  more  than  that 
today,  because  each  year  a  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  coming  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  city  boards  of  health.  In 
other  words,  they  are  reaching  out  in 
different  directions  to  get  fluid  milk,  and 
in  the  area  represented  by  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota,  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  in  other  great  pro¬ 
ducing  States,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  dairy  farmers  must  produce 
cream  for  butter  under  the  same  condi¬ 


tions,  because  they  produce  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  butter  and  also  for  the  fluid 
milk  market.  _  There  are  some  areas,  I 
believe,  in  which  they  produce  cream  to 
be  manufactured  into  butter,  but  I  know 
that  they  do  not  come  under  such  strict 
regulations  as  they  would  if  they  were 
producing  for  both  the  fluid  milk  market 
and  the  butter  market. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  correct,  wherever 
they  can  sell  it  in  the  fluid  milk  market, 
and  they  do  more  and  more,  as  I  think  I 
have  pointed  out,  because  that  is  where 
the  profit  is.  There  is  no  one  attacking 
the  dairy  industry.  Its  real  progress  is 
through  the  sale  of  fluid  milk,  not  butter. 
That  is  the  whole  point  I  made  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Two  years  ago  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statement  might  have  been  accu¬ 
rate,  but  today  the  dairy  farmers  are 
producing  less  and  less  for  the  fluid- 
milk  market,  and  produce  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  milk  which  has  to  be  used  in 
byproducts.  I  shall  point  that  out  very 
soon. 

I  have  mentioned  the  regulations 
merely  to  show  the  expensive  costs  in 
equipping  a  dairy  farm  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products.  I  wish  to  point 
out  what  this  means  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  country,  the  trans¬ 
portation  interests,  the  truck  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  so  on. 

After  having  gone  to  an  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars  to  qualify  a 
dairy  farm  for  the  production  of  fluid 
milk  for  the  city  market,  the  producer 
must  then  try  to  gauge  his  production 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  meet  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

No  one  so  far  has  devised  any  means 
of  keeping  cows,  even  those  which 
freshen  in  the  fall,  from  giving  more 
milk  during  the  spring  months  than  they 
do  during  November  and  December. 

Therefore,  if  the  city  consumer  is  to 
be  assured  an  adequate  supply  of  milk 
through  the  fall  and  winter  months,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  keep  enough 
cows  so  that  a  considerable  surplus  is 
produced  during  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer.  In  fact,  a  surplus  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  right  now  in  the  Boston  milk  area. 
Only  about  60  percent  of  the  production 
is  being  consumed  in  the  form  of  fluid 
milk.  There  has  been  an  exceptionally 
favorable  season,  as  there  was  a  year 
ago,  for  the  production  of  milk,  with 
late  fall  pasturing,  good  grain,  and  warm 
weather.  So,  ordinarily,  the  farmer 
must  keep  more  cows  than  he  needs 
during  the  spring  and  summer  in  order 
to  supply  the  consumer  with  what  milk 
she  needs  during  the  fall  months. 

The  consumer  will  not  buy  this  sur¬ 
plus,  because  she  does  not  need  and  does 
not  see  why  she  should  buy  twice  as 
much  milk  during  May  as  she  does  in 
November.  Therefore,  other  markets 
have  to  be  found  for  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  flush  season. 

This  surplus  is  used  in  manufacturing 
powdered  milk,  cheese,  ice  cream,  and 
chocolate,  but  the  most  important  mar¬ 
ket  for  it  is  in  the  mauufacture  of  butter. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said,  that  is  not  true  of  New  Eng¬ 


land,  where  the  surplus  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  powdered  milk  and  oth¬ 
er  products. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Referring  to  the  percent¬ 
age  that  goes  into  fluid  milk,  as  well  as 
manufactured  products,  in  the  area  of 
the  Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  in  Minnesota — and  they  are  fairly 
good-sized  cities — we  need  only  about  25 
or  30  miles  of  an  area  about  the  two 
cities  to  supply  all  the  fluid  milk  that  is 
consumed  in  those  cities.  The  balance 
of  the  producers  in  the  State  are  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  upon  the  creameries  to 
process  the  butterfat  into  butter  and  sell 
it  in  that  manner,  and  then  to  process 
the  skim  milk  into  skim  milk  powder  and 
sell  the  powder.  That  is  their  only  out¬ 
let.  That  is  true  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Wisconsin  to  some  extent, 
and  wherever  there  is  only  one  outlet, 
namely,  through  the  manufacture  of 
butterfat  into  powder.  If  the  butter 
market  is  destroyed,  it  will  result  in 
stopping  the  dairy  operations  on  all  those 
farms,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
turn  to  some  other  type  of  crop. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
I  would  say  to  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  that  he 
knows  of  the  splendid  growth  of  dairy 
farms  in  his  own  State  and  in  the  deep 
South,  because  they  have  recognized 
that  the  dairy  industry  is  the  best  type 
of  soil  conserving  in  which  any  farmer 
can  engage,  and  I  am  quite  surprised 
that  some  of  his  good  diversified  farm 
operators  in  his  State  have  not  taken 
him  to  task  for  sponsoring  the  legisla¬ 
tion  he  is  sponsoring. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  doubt  they  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator’s  de¬ 
scription  of  conditions  in  Wisconsin  is 
simply  not  accurate.  Statistics  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  were 
introduced  a  few  days  ago.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  present  and  does  not 
deny  that  less  than  2  percent  of  the  milk 
referred  to  goes  into  butter.  The  reason 
why  Wisconsin  is  so  prosperous  in  the 
dairy  business  is  not  because  the  pro¬ 
ducers  sell  the  milk  in  the  form  of  but¬ 
ter,  but  sell  it  in  the  form  of  cheese  and 
fluid  milk.  That  is  all  brought  out  in 
the  testimony.  They  ship  it  to  New 
York  and  as  far  south  as  Houston  in 
tank  cars. 

The  Senator  certainly  does  not  want 
any  interstate  restriction  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  cheese  or  fluid  milk.  The  fact 
is  that  those  engaged  in  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  as  distinguished  from  the  butter  in¬ 
dustry,  want  to  promote  the  sale  of  it  in 
the  most  profitable  way,  that  is,  fluid 
milk,  cheese,  dried  milk,  ice  cream.  The 
least  profitable  way  in  which  a  farmer 
can  sell  his  milk  is  in  the  form  of  butter. 
In  only  a  few  States,  such  as  Minnesota 
and  Iowa — they  are  the  outstanding  two 
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States — has  there  been  an  apparent  re¬ 
fusal  to  see  the  benefits  which  arise 
from  the  sale  of  milk  in  forms  other  than 
as  butter.  Practically  every  other  State 
has  sought  to  emphasize  the  sale  of  fluid 
milk,  and  I  am  for  that.  In  my  State 
the  most  profitable  way  to  sell  milk  is 
to  such  industries  at  Pet  Milk,  Carnation 
Milk,  Avoset  Cream,  in  the  form  of 
cheese,  in  the  form  of  ice  cream,  and 
in  the  form  of  dried  milk.  We  have 
Carnation  factories  and  Pet  Milk  fac¬ 
tories.  That  is  the  way  to  have  a  profit¬ 
able  dairying  industry.  In  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  apparently,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  market  their  milk  in  the 
forms  which  are  most  profitable  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  long 
enough  we  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  not  any  butter  in  the  United 
States,  because  nobody  makes  from  the 
milk  he  produces  more  than  1  or  2  per¬ 
cent  of  butter. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  There  is  too  much 
butter  at  the  present  high  price.  The 
Government  has  had  to  buy  a  hundred 
million  dollars’  worth. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  advises  me  that  26.1  per¬ 
cent — I  do  not  know  how  they  figure 
the  one-tenth  of  a  percent — of  all  the 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  butter,  or  at 
least  that  the  cream  from  the  milk  does. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  should  like  to  make  re¬ 
ply  to  the  reference  made  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the  small  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat  that  is  made  into 
butter  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Wis-* 
consin  is  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
Twin  Cities  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Wis¬ 
consin  producers  have  qualified  them¬ 
selves  to  produce  grade-A  milk,  and  they 
are  constantly  begging  the  Twin  City 
Milk  Producers’  Association  to  allow 
them  to  become  either  a  part  of  the  Twin 
City  Milk  Producers’  Association  as  a 
group,  or  that  they  might  supply  milk. 

Oftentimes  in  the  short  production 
season  of  the  year  the  Twin  City  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  which  does  sup¬ 
ply  the  milk  for  the  Twin  Cities,  do  buy 
from  Wisconsin  producers,  because  fluid 
milk  sales  are  by  far  the  most  profitable. 
But  with  reference  to  Wisconsin’s  hav¬ 
ing  made  so  much  money  in  the  sale  of 
cheese,  there  was  a  time  when  cheese 
was  a  drug  on  the  market  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Up  until  the  war  de¬ 
mands,  cheese  was  not  profitable.  When 
one  went  into  many  communities  he 
found  the  cheese  factories  with  their 
doors  shut  and  their  windows  boarded 
up,  and  the  vats  had  already  deteri¬ 
orated  or  been  taken  out  and  used  for 
water  tanks,  or  some  other  use.  Those 
cheese  factories  were  no  longer  produc¬ 
ing  cheese.  That  was  true  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.  Everyone  was  clamor¬ 
ing  for  the  fluid  milk  market.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  was  in  a  more  favorable  position  than 
some  of  the  other  States,  because  the 
great  metropolitan  center  of  Chicago  is 
bounded  by  water  on  one  side,  and  there¬ 


fore  Wisconsin  could  sell  a  great  deal  of 
its  milk  to  the  Chicago  milk  market. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
butter  is  the  end  sale  of  such  a  large 
portion  of  our  milk  in  the  United  States 
that  if  we  destroy  the  butter  market,  we 
do  tremendous  damage.  I  call  attention 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  some 
half  a  century  ago,  when  they  imposed 
the  tax,  which  has  withstood  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber  since  1902 ;  and  there  have 
been  some  able  men  arguing  for  the 
oleomargarine  industry  since  it  was  first 
produced  and  since  the  tax  was  imposed. 
But  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  was 
able  to  withstand  the  pressure,  and  if 
we  are  instrumental  in  removing  the  tax 
and  permitting  oleomargarine  to  go  into 
the  market  unrestricted  as  a  free  com¬ 
petitor  with  the  butter,  we  will  regret 
the  day. 

I  am  not  speaking  this  way  because  I 
myself  am  a  producer  of  butter  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  any  Senator  can  go  into  his 
own  State — and  I  beg  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  forgive  me  for  taking  so 
much  of  his  time - 

Mr.  AIKEN:  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  can  go  into  his  own  splendid 
State,  or  he  can  go  down  into  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  or  any  of  those  States,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  extension  people,  the 
soil  conservationists,  will  all  point  to 
farm  units  where  they  have  successfully 
been  able  to  reestablish  the  growth  of 
grass,  legume  crops,  on  soils  that  have 
been  so  badly  eroded  or  depleted  by  the 
growing  of  row  crops,  such  as  soybeans, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  that  the  land  will 
no  longer  produce  as  it  should.  Here  is 
the  educational  branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  such  as  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  or  the  PMA,  which  have 
successfully  built  up  depleted  lands  by 
the  use  of  fertilizer,  and  secured  a  catch 
of  grass,  and  then  they  proudly  point  to 
the  dairy  herds  that  consume  the  grass 
in  the  form  of  pasturage  or  in  the  form 
of  hay,  and  they  say,  “We  have  rebuilded 
this  land,  we  have  given  it  a  rebirth,  so  to 
speak,  and  look  at  that  fine  dairy  herd 
that  is  out  there.” 

Well,  what  are  they  going  to  do  with 
that  dairy  herd  if  the  butter  market  is 
destroyed?  They  cannot  find  a  market 
that  will  take  the  fluid  milk.  There  will 
simply  be  no  expansion  in  their  dairy 
operations  if  the  butter  market  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  That  is  the  argument,  as  I  see 
it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  food  value. 
There  is  just  as  much  nutritive  value  in 
a  pound  of  white  oleomargarine  as  there 
is  in  the  colored. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  yield  briefly.  I 
should  like  to  continue  with  my  argu¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  While  we  do  produce  twice  as 
much  milk  as  the  next  two  milk-produc¬ 
ing  States,  we  also  produce  8  percent  of 
the  butter  produced  in  the  Nation.  But, 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  ThyeI,  practically  one-third 
of  all  the  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  goes  into  butter.  Just  think  of 
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that,  Mr.  President.  The  figures  are 
from  30  percent  to  31  percent.  There 
we  have  the  nub  of  the  whole  question. 
If  the  butter  market  is  taken  over,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  chaos  will  result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  had  better 
have  a  reconciliation  of  figures.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  that  from 
30  to  31  percent  of  the  milk  produced 
goes  into  butter,  whereas  I  have  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  26.1  percent  of  the  milk  produced 
goes  into  butter.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  using  the  annual  fig¬ 
ures,  whereas  I  am  using  the  present¬ 
time  figures. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  figures  come  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  difference 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  uses  the  annual  figures, 
whereas  I  use  the  current  percentage 
figures. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  argument 
again,  I  should  like  to  say,  although  it 
is  probably  not  important  to  do  so,  that 
1.2  percent  of  the  Vermont  dairy  farm¬ 
ers’  income  comes  from  butter  manufac¬ 
tured  within  the  State,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Vermont  cream  used  in 
manufacturing  butter  is  processed  out¬ 
side  the  State  after  it  is  delivered  to  the 
city  market,  and  is  found  to  be  surplus 
or  class  2  milk. 

But  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
strikes  a  solar-plexis  blow  at  the  use  of 
surplus  cream  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter.  Consequently,  if  this  market  is 
destroyed  or  a  major  part  of  it  taken 
away,  the  farmer  will  then  be  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  reducing  his  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  only  meet  the  demand 
during  the  flush  season  of  the  year,  leav¬ 
ing  the  market  short  of  fluid  milk  for 
the  fall  and  early  winter  or  else  dump¬ 
ing  the  surplus  on  whatever  market  he 
can  find,  depending  upon  Government  to 
make  up  the  loss  through  subsidization. 
-  If  the  first  alternative  is  used,  the 
consumer  may  look  forward  to  definitely 
higher  prices  for  milk  during  the  months 
of  shortage. 

If  the  second  alternative  is  resorted  to, 
then  certainly  the  consumer  may  look 
forward  to  increased  tax  bills  in  order  to 
subsidize  an  adequate  production  of  milk 
during  these  short  months. 

May  I  point  out,  too,  another  way  in 
which  a  blow  at  the  butter  market  will 
hit  the  consumer  squarely  in  the  pocket- 
book? 

According  to  figures  just  given  me  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  42  per¬ 
cent  dressed  weight  of  the  beef  and  veal 
produced  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  milk-producing  animals. 

Mr.  WILEY.  How  much? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Forty-two  percent  is  the 
figure  given  me  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  varies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  varies  from  time  to 
time  I  suppose,  but  those  figures  are  2 
days  old. 

If  we  eliminate  a  considerable  part  of 
the  meat  production  now  coming  from 
milk-producing  herds,  the  consumer  will 
be  faced  with  a  dwindling  supply  of  beef 
and  veal  as  well  as  a  dwindling  supply 
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or  much  higher  prices  for  pork  and  poul¬ 
try  products  which  are  raised  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  skim  milk  from 
the  dairy  farms. 

I  wish  every  consumer  knew  these 
facts,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  multi-million- dollar  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  by  the  oleo  inter¬ 
ests. 

I  now  come  to  the  final  phase  of  my 
argument  against  this  bill  as  it  comes 
from  the  committee. 

I  know  the  proponents  say  that  the  bill 
protects  butter  against  the  sale  of  the 
synthetic  product. 

They  claim  that  an  adequate  appro¬ 
priation  will  be  made  to  enforce  the  law 
so  that  oleo  cannot  be  sold  and  served 
as  butter. 

I  take  little  stock  in  such  claims. 

I  know  that  if  oleo  is  permitted  to  be 
sold  as  an  exact  imitation  of  butter, 
without  restriction,  that  any  attempt  to 
control  the  situation  by  law  is  doomed 
to  failure. 

At  present  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  has  approximately  $4,000,000  a 
year  to  enforce  the  laws  coming  under 
its  jurisdiction.  Under  the  pending  bill 
it  is  proposed  to  give  this  agency  $5,000,- 
000  more  to  enforce  the  oleomargarine 
law. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Could  the  Senator  fore¬ 
see  how  the  Federal  Government  would 
police  all  the  public  eating  places  in 
Washington  as  of  today  noon,  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  there  were  any  infraction  of  the 
law  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  passed, 
which  would  eliminate  all  restrictions, 
and  which  would  provide  that  those  serv¬ 
ing  oleomargarine  must  serve  it  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  shape?  How  would  the  authorities 
be  able  to  go  about  policing  all  of  the  eat¬ 
ing  places  in  the  city  of  Washington  and 
in  all  other  large  cities,  to  determine 
whether  a  plain  square  pat  of  spread 
which  was  served  was  butter,  or  whether 
it  was  in  fact  oleomargarine  served  in 
place  of  butter? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  proposed  to  inspect 
each  eating  place  once  a  year.  To  think 
that  such  provision  will  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  in  preventing  widespread  fraud  on 
the  American  people  is  absurd. 

When  all  the  agencies  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  which  the  Government  possesses 
fail  to  keep  the  leading  hotels  of  Wash¬ 
ington  from  serving  corn  sirup  as  pure 
maple  sirup,  what  hope  is  there  that 
these  agencies  will  be  any  more  effective 
in  preventing  the  serving  of  oleo  as  but¬ 
ter  in  a  million  eating  places  of  the 
Nation? 

I  know  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  maple  sirup.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
that  will  happen  if  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  oleo  in  exact  imitation  of  butter 
is  permitted. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment  respecting  the  violation  of 
certain  food  laws.  I  wonder  how  many 
persons  have  gone  to  the  food  labora¬ 
tory  of  any  one  of  the  States  and  have 
seen  the  samples  of  food  that  had  been 


adulterated  that  have  been  picked  up  by 
the  food  inspectors?  State  food  inspec¬ 
tors  or  Federal  food  inspectors  often 
find  that  violations  of  the  law  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  attempts  made  to  defraud 
the  public  in  respect  to  the  food  it  con¬ 
sumes. 

Having  been  connected  with  one  of 
the  regulatory  bodies  in  my  State,  and 
having  been  in  charge  of  food  inspectors 
for  several  years,  and  having  had  prob¬ 
lems  of  adulteration  and  fraud  in  con¬ 
nection  with  food  brought  to  my  desk,  I 
do  know  that  there  are  many  violations 
of  the  food  laws,  and  I  would  say  that  a 
law  requiring  serving  oleomargarine  in  a 
triangular-shaped  pat  and  requiring  that 
a  sign  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  res¬ 
taurant  stating  that  oleomargarine  is 
served  in  that  manner,  would  have  no 
more  regulatory  force  or  be  no  more  of 
a  safeguard  to  the  consuming  public 
against  the  serving  to  them  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  when  they  think  they  were  being 
served  butter,  than  a  snap  of  my  finger. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  cannot  dis¬ 
count  right  now  any  claim  that  this  bill 
affords  any  effective  protection  against 
the  fraudulent  serving  of  imitatioli 
butter. 

Now  for  the  most  important  part  of 
my  argument  against  the  bill,  as  I  see 
it,  I  want  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  legislation  on  the  national 
economy. 

We  may  assume  without  question  that 
oleomargarine  will  make  heavy  inroads 
on  the  butter  market  if  this  legislation 
is  passed  unamended.  That  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill. 

We  may  assume  without  question  that 
the  price  of  oleomargarine  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  increase.  That  has  been 
proved  in  areas  where  competition  from 
butter  has  been  lacking. 

We  may  assume  without  question  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
in  the  United  States  and  a  cessation  of 
expansion  of  the  dairy  industry  in  those 
States  where  it  is  badly  needed. 

There  are  many  groups  in  this  country 
supporting  legislation  proposed  by  the 
oleo  interests  that  would  not  do  so  if 
they  had  full  possession  of  the  facts. 
These  groups  are  those  which  generally 
seek  to  promote  higher  living  standards 
and  higher  incomes  among  American 
working  people  and  consumers.  Yet 
what  they  unwittingly  propose  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  tables  from  the  labors  of  the 
lowest  paid  agricultural  workers  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  indeed  the  16-cent- 
a-day  labor  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

Assuming  that  oleo  will  be  manufac¬ 
tured  principally  from  cottonseed  oil, 
which  is  the  lowest-priced  oil  on  the 
market  today  because  of  the  high  import 
tax  on  coconut  oil,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  effect  on  the  income  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agricultural  labor  which  this  bill,  if 
unamended,  will  have. 

I  was  informed  yesterday  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
the  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate  in 
three  important  cotton-producing  States 
is  as  follows:  Mississippi,  40  cents  an 
hour;  Arkansas,  47  cents  an  hour;  Geor¬ 
gia,  37  cents  an  hour. 


In  contrast  to  these  very  low  rates,  we 
find  the  great  dairy  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  paying  its  agricultural  labor  93  cents 
an  hour;  Iowa  pays  its  labor  71  cents  an 
hour,  and  Minnesota,  68  cents  an  hour. 

But  this  hourly  wage  comparison  is 
not  the  whole  story.  The  worker  on  the 
dairy  farm  has  to  work  every  day  of  the 
year,  including  Sundays.  Whether  he 
wants  to  work  or  not,  he  has  to  work 
every  day. 

The  worker  on  the  cotton  farm  has  a 
seasonal  proposition  to  deal  with. 

Therefore,  the  yearly  earnings  of  the 
dairy  worker  are  still  further  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  those  of  the  cottonfield  worker 
than  a  comparison  of  the  hourly  earnings 
would  indicate. 

If  the  materials  used  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  oleo  were  produced  by  as  highly  paid 
labor  as  that  employed  on  dairy  farms, 
there  would  be  little  difference  between 
the  cost  of  oleo  and  the  cost  of  butter. 

Even  with  these  low  wage  rates,  the 
cotton  grower  of  the  South  is  in  trouble. 
He  is  trying  to  produce  and  continue 
to  produce  cotton  on  land  which  has  been 
producing  cotton  for  150  years. 

He  is  continuing  to  grow  a  soil-de¬ 
pleting  crop  and  doing  the  best  he  can  to 
make  up  for  that  depletion  by  adding 
chemical  fertilizer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  think  that  if  oleo¬ 
margarine  had  the  same  kind  of  mo¬ 
nopolistic  protection  which  butter  has 
had  for  64  years,  the  producers  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  might  be  able  to  pay  high 
wage  rates,  too?  Of  course,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  butter  have  been  drawing 
money  from  the  public  by  means  of  this 
method  of  artificial,  legislative  restric¬ 
tion  of  competition.  So,  of  course,  they 
can  pay  high  wage  rates;  can  they  not? 
If  this  restriction  upon  the  South  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  producers  of  oleomargarine 
will  be  able  to  pay  just  as  high  wage  rates 
as  those  paid  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  fail  to  see  where  any 
monopolistic  protection  comes  in,  with 
two  and  one-half  million  producers  of 
milk  and  several  hundred  thousand  pro¬ 
ducers  of  butter,  as  compared  with  the 
seven  controlling  companies  engaged  in 
the  oleomargarine  industry.  T  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  little  out  of 
order  in  discussing  monopolies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  controversy  between 
oleomargarine  and  butter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  admit,  will  he  not,  that  in 
all  our  history  there  has  been  no  other 
commodity  which  has  had  a  similar  pro¬ 
tection  from  a  legitimate  competitor? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  oleomargarine  monopoly  has 
the  protection  of  a  tariff  of  22  cents  a 
pound  which  is  applied  against  imported 
oleomargarine,  as  against  7  cents  a 
pound  protection  given  the  butter  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  oleomargarine  produc¬ 
ers  did  not  put  that  into  effect.  The  but¬ 
ter  interests  put  in  that  restriction.  The 
oleomargarine  producers  have  not  been 
able  to  get  votes  for  any  such  protection, 
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since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  and  long 
before  that.  If  such  a  tax  was  brought 
about  by  anyone,  it  was  brought  about 
by  the  butter  producers;  it  was  not 
brought  about  by  the  oleomargarine 
producers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  hardly  say  that 
butter  was  in  a  position  of  enjoying  a 
monopoly.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  be¬ 
fore  me;  but  the  sales  of  oleomargarine 
in  the  United  States  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  sales  of  butter.  That  does 
not  indicate  a  monopoly  in  any  sense  of 
the  word. 

Nov/  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
made  it  fairly  plain  that  it  is  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  oleomargarine  interests  to 
take  over  the  rest  of  the  butter  market. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  point  out  how  disas¬ 
trous  that  would  be  to  the  general  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator’s 
argument  is  correct,  why  does  he  not 
propose  legislation  to  prohibit  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  row  crops?  Then  all  of  us  would 
be  very  well  off,  indeed,  no  doubt.  If 
there  is  any  logic  at  all  in  his  argument, 
we  should  outlaw  the  production  of  soy¬ 
beans,  and  especially  the  production  of 
corn  and  cotton,  because  they  deplete  the 
soil. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  is  saying  that  if  this  bill  is  passed, 
the  farm-labor  wage  rate  in  the  South 
will  be  raised  to  a  level  comparable  with 
that  in  the  North.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  be 
willing  to  join  me  in  proposing  a  mini¬ 
mum  farm  wage  for  farm  labor  of,  let 
us  say,  75  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  much  prefer 
that  these  matters  result  from  a  natural 
economic  condition,  rather  than  to  be 
brought  about  by  planning  done  in 
Washington. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  said  a  few 
moments  ago  that  the  people  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  question. 
That  remark  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  leaves  the  impression  that  here  in 
the  United  States  only  the  Senate  pos¬ 
sesses  wisdom.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  since  1901,  16  States  have  elim¬ 
inated  the  prohibition  against  yellow 
margarine.  Within  the  last  2  months, 
Ohio,  by  a  vote  of  its  people,  removed 
the  restriction  on  yellow  margarine. 
The  people  themselves  have  spoken. 
Now  32  States,  a  majority  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  do  not  have  these  restric¬ 
tions.  So  the  idea  that  the  only  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  matter  reposes  here  in  the 
Senate  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  is  making  a  good 
argument  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of 
anti-poll-tax  legislation,  anyway. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
only  agricultural  labor  which  is  much 
cheaper  in  the  South;  it  is  also  industrial 
labor.  The  average  factory  worker  in 
Arkansas  is  paid  90  cents  an  hour,  as 
compared  with  $1.16  an  hour  which  is 
paid  to  the  average  factory  worker  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  to  that,  for  the  South  has 
for  so  long  been  exploited  by  the  Yankees 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  the 


means  with  which  to  live.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  That  is  what  has 
been  done  by  freight-rate  policies  and 
other  policies.  This  question  is  just  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  policies  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  South  for  many 
years.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that.  We  are  struggling  to  have  a  free, 
equal  access  to  the  markets  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  trying  to  take  over  the  butter 
market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLA.S.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  the  South  is  exploited  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  freight  rates.  But  one  of  the  very 
startling  features  of  that  problem  is  that 
we  do  not  find  much  protest  coming  from 
the  southern  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators  about  the  freight  rates;  and  when 
Governor  Arnall  some  years  ago  started 
a  fight  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  get  the  discriminatory 
freight  rates  reduced,  nearly  all  the 
southern  businessmen  and  southern  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  lined  up  with 
the  railroads,  and  not  in  favor  of  the 
reduction  of  freight  rates. 

When  the  southern  Representatives  in 
Congress  really  wish  to  join  in  the  fight 
for  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rates,  we 
will  join  them  in  that  fight.  But  they 
will  not  get  very  far  unless  they  them¬ 
selves  join  in  that  fight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does  not  go  too  far  away  from 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  sh,all  not. 

I  wish  to  state  that  long  before  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  came  to  the 
Senate,  this  battle  went  on  for  a  long 
time.  The  Governor  of  my  State  and 
its  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  did 
everything  they  could.  However,  after 
they  obtained  a  ruling  from  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York 
resorted  to  the  courts.  In  such  matters 
our  opponents  have  a  way,  outside  of 
the  Senate,  of  stalling  and  putting  off, 
so  as  to  prevent  action.  They  do  that 
outside  of  the  Senate. 

The  same  tactics  have  been  followed 
in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  margarine. 
We  never  have  been  able  to  get  a  vote 
here  on  the  question  of  removing  the 
taxes  on  margarine  or  on  removing  the 
other  discriminations  which  have  been 
practiced  against  us,  although  various 
Senators  have  interested  themselves  in 
those  matters,  and  although  great  efforts 
have  been  made  tombtain  such  votes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  has  just  recently 
entered  the  Chamber,  that  the  statement 
I  made  which  precipitated  this  most  re¬ 
cent  discussion  was  that  if  the  materials 
used  in  manufacturing  oleomargarine 
were  produced  by  as  highly  paid  labor 
as  that  which  is  employed  on  the  dairy 
farms  and  in  the  dairy  industry,  there 
would  be  little  difference  between  the 
price  of  oleomargarine  and  the  price  of 


butter.  But  even  with  such  low  wage 
rates,  the  cotton  growers  are  in  trouble. 
They  are  trying  to  produce  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  cotton  on  land  which 
has  been  producing  cotton  for  150  years. 
They  are  continuing  to  grow  a  soil- 
depleting  crop,  and  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  make  up  for  that  depletion 
by  adding  chemical  fertilizer. 

These  old  cotton  States  of  the  South 
are  just  now  getting  under  way  toward 
conversion  to  other  more  profitable  types 
of  agricultural  production.  The  one 
greatest  opportunity  which  lies  before 
them  is  that  of  converting  to  an  animal 
industry,  and  particularly  to  a  dairy 
industry. 

Under  the  false  pretense  of  protecting 
their  income,  this  bill  is  striking  a  blow 
at  the  greatest  hope  which  would  other¬ 
wise  lie  before  them. 

If  we  undertake  to  increase  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  production  to  meet  the  demands 
for  unrestricted  invasion  of  oleo  into  the 
butter  market,  we  must  remember  that 
while  we  are  increasing  the  production 
of  cottonseed,  we  are  also  increasing  the 
production  of  cotton  fiber,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  ip  such  tremendous  surplus  that 
the  cotton  market  would  collapse  today 
were  it  not  for  payments  and  loans  from 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Why  do  we  undertake  to  encourage  the 
continuance  of  uneconomic  conditions 
for  the  benefit  of  a  handful  of  oleo 
manufacturers? 

Why  do  we  not  take  a  long-range  view 
of  the  situation,  and  protect  the  income 
of  American  agricultural  workers,  pro¬ 
tect  the  market  for  American  indus¬ 
trial  goods,  protect  the  wage  level  of 
American  workers,  and  protect  the 
economy  of  the  Nation,  by  amending  this 
bill  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
oleo  interests  to  partially  destroy  the 
branch  of  our  American  economy  upon 
which  the  greatest  number  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  depend. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  (Emery  L.  Frazier) 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena¬ 
tors  answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hendrickson 

O’Mahoney 

Anderson 

Hiclcenlooper 

Russell 

Butler 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Hunt 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

DonneU 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Taft 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Taylor 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

McKellar 

Thye 

Gillette 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Green 

Maybank 

Wherry 

Gurney 

Hayden 

Neely 

O’Conor 

Wiley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  (Edward  E.  Man¬ 
sur,  Jr.)  proceeded  to  call  the  names  of 
the  absent  Senators. 
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Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hunt 
in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  rules  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
cannot  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  insist,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  clerk  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  calling  the 
names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  Senate  cannot 
give  unanimous  consent. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  calling  the  names  of  absent  Sena¬ 
tors,  and  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Bricker,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Darby,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Ecton,  Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Hoey,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr. 
Jenner,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kem,  Mr. 
Langer,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Lucas, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McFarland,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Robertson,  Mr.  Tobey,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Young  answered  to 
their  names  when  called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.  R. 
2023  and  ask  that  it  be  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section : 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “(1)”  after  the  letter 
“(a)”  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  and  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraph : 

“(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  an  advertisement  shall  be  deemed 
misleading  in  a  material  respect  if  in  such 
advertisement  representations  are  made  or 
suggested  by  statement,  word,  grade  desig¬ 
nation,  design,  device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  that  such  oleomarga¬ 
rine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product.” 

(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

‘‘(f)  The  term  ‘oleomargarine  or  marga¬ 
rine’  includes — 

“(1)  All  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine, 
oleo,  or  butterine; 

“(2)  All  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  which  have  a  consistence  similar  to 
that  of  butter  and  which  contain  any  edible 
oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  (A)  made 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute, 
or  (B)  commonly  used,  or  intended  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  in  place  of  or  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  or  (C)  churned,  emulsified,  or  mixed 
in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  water, 
or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in 
excess  of  1  percent  and  commonly  used,  or 
suitable  for  common  use,  as  a  substitute  for 
butter." 


On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “Sec.  4’’ 
and  insert  “Sec.  5.” 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  “Sec.  5” 
and  insert  “Sec.  6.” 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  “Sec.  6” 
and  insert  “Sec.  7.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  have  the  Senator 
state  whether  he  wishes  to  have  the 
amendment  considered  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understand  there 
is  a  very  good  possibility  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  pending  bill,  may  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment.  I  understand  also 
that  my  cosponsors  of  the  Wiley  amend¬ 
ment  may  possibly  accept  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Wiley  substitute.  For 
the  time  being  I  believe  I  shall  have  to 
request  that  it  be  the  pending  question, 
although  I  am  not  at  all  concerned 
about  whether  it  is  the  pending  question 
or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  While  this  is  not 
technically  presented  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Wiley  substitute,  I  should  like  to 
have  it  so  considered  and  inserted  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  Wiley  substitute,  so 
that  it  will  be  offered  both  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Wiley  substitute  and  to  the 
Fulbright  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  not  seen  the  par¬ 
ticular  amendment  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  an  amendment  to  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment,  but  I  did  hear  it  read, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  had  merit. 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
while  I  am  only  one  of  the  25  or  26  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  proposed  substitute,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute,  if  that  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
in  the  chair) .  The  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  can  modify  his 
proposed  substitute  by  accepting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  substitute  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  still  offering  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  original  Fulbright  bill,  and  I  ask  to 
have  it  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  offered  to  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Simply  stated,  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  illegal  the  unfair  and  dis¬ 
honest  advertising  of  oleomargarine.  I 
have  before  me  some  unusual  examples 
of  the  attempts  of  the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
terests  to  try  to  pass  their  product  off  as 
butter.  I  believe  that  is  unfair,  not  only 
to  the  dairy  farmer,  but  also  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  only  individuals  who  can 
gain  by  this  type  of  dishonest  advertis¬ 
ing  are  the  oleomargarine  interests. 

In  order  to  show  what  I  am  discussing, 
I  have  before  me,  for  example,  a  paper 


dated  December  1,  1949,  with  big  head¬ 
lines,  “Dairy  products  for  holiday  good¬ 
ies,”  showing  a  bottle  of  milk,  beside  it  a 
piece  of  cheese,  and  a  pound  of  butter. 
Underneath  appears  “Pak  Delrich,  lb. 
pkg.  27  cents.”  It  is  oleomargarine. 
That  is  in  a  New  York  newspaper. 

I  have  before  me  a  newspaper  from 
Memphis,  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
dated  February  24,  1949,  advertising 
Durkee’s  oleomargarine,  beside  what 
looks  like  a  pound  of  butter.  There  is 
pictured  a  dairy  farm.  This  is  adver¬ 
tised  as  “country  fresh.”  Obviously  the 
purpose  of  it  is  to  create  the  impression 
that  this  is  a  dairy  product. 

I  have  before  me,  Mr.  President,  a 
newspaper  from  San  Francisco,  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  advertising  Wil¬ 
son’s  oleomargarine  as  “churned  fresh 
daily.”  As  we  know,  “churning”  means 
separating  the  butterfat  from  the  milk. 
That  is  the  common  conception  of  it. 
There  are  of  course  other  conceptions  of 
churning,  but  in  the  public  mind  “churn¬ 
ing”  means  taking  the  cream  and  re¬ 
moving  the  butter.  They  advertise  this 
as  “churned  fresh  daily,”  and  they  men¬ 
tion  the  word  “milk”  in  it  also. 

I  have  before  me  also  a  newspaper 
from  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  the  Reporter 
Dispatch,  dated  December  1,  1949,  in 
which  again  appears  a  very  good  drawing 
of  dairy  products.  Underneath  are  the 
words  “Dairy  products,  margarine,  Nu- 
maid,  2  pounds  45  cents,”  under  the 
heading  of  “Dairy  products.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  also 
the  Cleveland  Press,  dated  Thursday, 
December  15,  1949,  advertising  Durkee’s 
products.  I  might  say  that  this  outfit, 
Durkee’s,  which  is  a  division  of  the 
Glidden  Corp.,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  offenders.  They  have  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  deliberate  campaign  to 
try  to  palm  off  their  oleomargarine  as 
butter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  that  the  same  com¬ 
pany  which  makes  paint? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  the  same 
company  which  makes  paint. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Out  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Perhaps  out  of  the 
same  material.  If  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  were  in  the  Chamber,  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question  about  that. 

As  Senators  know,  since  1943  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  adminis¬ 
tered  and  promoted  a  consumer-grading 
program,  in  so  far  as  butter  is  concerned. 
The  first  grade  is  AA,  which  is  the 
highest  grade  of  butter.  The  next  grade 
is  A,  and  then  are  B  and  C.  There  is  no 
such  grading  of  oleomargarine. 

I  find  in  this  newspaper,  the  Cleveland 
Press,  a  large  advertisement  “Durkee’s 
Oleomargarine.”  Then  there  is  a  huge 
arrow  pointing  from  a  package  that  re¬ 
sembles  a  package  of  butter  to  a  large 
yellow  circle  entitled  “Grade  AA  For¬ 
tified.”  Also  “Look  for  this  Quality  Seal.” 

When  they  advertise  this  they  know 
that  people  do  look  for  quality  seal, 
AA,  in  butter,  and  they  know  that  it 
means  something  in  butter.  They  know, 
for  example,  that  the  manufacturer 
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who  has  a  grade-A  butter  cannot  list  it  as 
grade  AA.  But  Durkee  and  the  Glidden 
Corp.  can  put  grade  AA  on  their  product 
because  it  is  not  regulated.  That,  how- 
fever,  will  be  controlled,  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted. 

I  have  before  me  also,  Mr.  President, 
a  New  York  newspaper  dated  Thursday, 
November  17,  1949.  It  is  the  Reporter 
Dispatch  of  White  Plains.  Again  we 
find  the  same  type  of  deliberately  dis¬ 
honest  advertising.  There  appear  draw¬ 
ings  of  cheese  and  butter,  very  excellent 
and  very  appetizing  in  appearance,  and 
a  huge  banner  saying  “Remember,  Dairy 
Products  Are  Vital  to  Good  Health.’’ 
Underneath  that  it  says  “Nucoa,  pound 
package  27  cents.’’ 

I  have  before  me  also,  Mr.  President, 
but  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Record,  the  Durkee  package 
in  which  they  pack  the  oleomargarine, 
very  deliberately  made  to  appear  exactly 
as  a  butter  package,  even  down  to  the 
grade  AA,  which  only  butter  manu¬ 
facturers  should  be  entitled  to  use  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mf\  President,  there  is  another  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  intend  to  offer,  but  which 
I  have  net  yet  prepared,  which  would 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted.  That  amend¬ 
ment  will  provide  that  all  oleomargarine 
must  be  labeled  in  letters  at  least  one- 
half  inch  high  “This  is  not  a  dairy 
product.” 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  both  amend¬ 
ments,  if  adopted,  will  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  consumer,  in  protecting  him  against 
this  type  of  dishonest,  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  also,  of  course,  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  dairy  farmers  from  the  dishon¬ 
est  competition  which  they  are  now  en¬ 
countering. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  sure  the  dairy 
farmers  of  my  State — and  Wisconsin  has 
the  greatest  production  of  dairy  products 
of  any  State  in  the  Union — are  not  wor¬ 
ried  about  any  honest  competition  from 
any  other  product.  I  am  sure  that  the 
dairy  farmers  of  my  State  feel  that  if 
the  housewife  would  prefer  to  buy  oleo¬ 
margarine,  she  should  be  able  to  buy  it, 
but  she  ought  to  know  what  she  is  buy¬ 
ing  when  she  does  so. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  presume  this  particu¬ 
lar  amendment  has  been  carefully  stud¬ 
ied,  to  make  sure  there  is  no  African  in 
the  woodpile.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  clearly  to  indicate  that  it 
would  be  illegal  for  the  oleo  interests 
to  advertise  their  products  as  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  prevent  any  form 
of  advertisement  which  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion,  directly  or  by  inference,  that  the 
consumer  is  buying  butter. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  would  place  no  limitation 
upon  the  legitimate  advertising  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  None  whatsoever. 
I  might  say  that  there  should  not  be. 


If  the  oleo  interests  can  sell  their  prod¬ 
uct  on  its  merits  I  do  not  think  we  should 
in  any  way  try  to  resist  them.  But  I  do 
think  we  should  make  sure  that  they 
advertise  it  solely  as  what  it  is. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  colleague  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  statement,  I  shall  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Before  I  do  so 
I  will  say  that  I  had  expected  that  a 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  one  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  would 
speak,  in  addition  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  who  has  spoken, 
and  that  the  afternoon  would  thus  be 
consumed  in  discussing  the  unfinished 
business.  The  Senator  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  who  was  to  speak,  however, 
has  been  taken  ill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wants  time  consumed,  I  will 
say  I  have  an  amendment  I  can  offer, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  repeal  the  poll 
tax.  I  am  sure  discussion  of  it  would 
consume  some  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
submit  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  hope  my  colleague  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  rMr.  Long 
in  the  chair].  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.'  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw  my  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  propound  this  inquiry:  What  question 
is  now  pending' before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
McCarthy  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  to  the  original  bill,  on  page 
4,  after  line  10. 

A  moment  ago  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum  was  suggested. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Has  that  amendment 
already  been  offered  to  the  Wiley  sub¬ 
stitute? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct,  and  it 
has  been  accepted,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Wiley  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  requested 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  McCarthy  amendment  proposed  to 
the  original  bill,  on  page  4,  after  line  10. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
and  send  to  the  desk  two  amendments 
to  the  pending  oleomargarine  bill.  I  ask 
that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  first  amendment, 
Repeal  of  War-tax  Rates  of  Certain  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Taxes,  would  repeal  the  war- 
tax  rates  of  the  following  taxes:  Ad¬ 
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missions;  use  or  lease  of  boxes  or  seats; 
sales  of  tickets  outside  box  office;  caba¬ 
rets,  roof  gardens,  and  so  forth;  dues  or 
membership  fees;  initiation  fees;  jew¬ 
elry;  furs;  toilet  preparations;  distilled 
spirits;  imported  perfumes  containing 
distilled  spirits;  still  wines;  sparkling 
wines;  liqueurs  and  cordials;  fermented 
malt  liquors ;  billiard  and  pool  tables  and 
bowling  alleys;  electric-light  bulbs  and 
tubes;  telephone,  long  distance;  domes¬ 
tic  telegraph,  cable,  or  radio  dispatches; 
leased  wires,  and  so  forth;  wire  and 
equipment  service;  local  telephone  serv¬ 
ice;  transportation  of  persons;  seats, 
berths,  and  so  forth;  and  luggage,  purses, 
and  so  forth. 

The  second  amendment.  Repeal  of 
Certain  Excise  Taxes,  would  repeal  all  of 
the  excise  taxes  on  the  articles  and  serv¬ 
ices  listed  in  the  followfng  subsection  by 
subsection  analysis: 

Subsection  (a)  removes  all  excise  taxes 
from  admissions  and  dues. 

Subsection  (b)  removes  the  so-called 
retailers’  excise  taxes  which  includes 
taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  and  toilet  prepa¬ 
rations. 

Subsection  (c)  removes  manufactur¬ 
ers’  excise  taxes  which  includes  taxes  on 
tires  and  inner  tubes;  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions;  automobiles  and  parts;  radios, 
phonographs,  and  musical  instruments; 
mechanical  refrigerators  and  air-condi¬ 
tioning  units;  sporting  goods;  luggage; 
electric,  gas,  and  oil  appliances;  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus;  electric  signs;  busi¬ 
ness  and  store  machines;  rubber  articles; 
washing  machines;  optical  equipment; 
electric-light  bulbs  and  tubes;  firearms, 
shells,  and  cartridges;  matches;  electri¬ 
cal  energy  for  domestic  and  commercial 
consumption;  gasoline;  and  lubricating 
oils. 

Subsection  (d)  removes  the  excise 
taxes  on  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  which  includes  taxes  on  transporta¬ 
tion  of  oil  by  pipe  line;  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone,  radio,  and  cable  facilities;  trans¬ 
portation  of  persons;  and  transportation 
of  property. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  it  include  any  sug¬ 
gested  legislation  in  relation  to  income 
taxes? 

Mr.  LANGER.  No. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  finishes  its  business  of  today  it  take 
a  recess  until  Monday  next  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  House 
bill  2023,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  fact  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  pending  one  amendment  to  this 
bill,  which  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understand  that, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  cosponsors  of  the  substitute 
bill,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  accepted,  as 
will  also,  I  believe,  the  original  amend¬ 
ment.  I  understand  the  sponsor  of  the 
Fulbright  measure  will  consider  this  and 
let  us  know  at  some  later  time  whether 
or  not  he  will  accept  both  of  my  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  propose  to  withdraw  the 
earlier  amendment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  earlier  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  accepted  by  the - 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Is  there  not  already 
pending  an  amendment  to  the  original 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  what  the 
Chair  has  just  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Then  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  another  amendment  to 
the  original  bill  is  not  now  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that,  but  there  is  nothing  which 
prevents  my  explaining  to  the  Senate  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  and  having 
it  lie  on  the  table.  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  stated  and  that  it  lie  upon  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  the  first 
page,  between  lines  10  and  11,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  thereto  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

“(1)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
unless  there  shall  appear  on  the  label  thereof 
in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
height  the  words  ‘This  is  not  a  dairy 
product.*  ” 

On  the  first  page,  line  11,  strike  out 
“Sec.  3”  and  insert  “Sec.  4.” 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “Sec.  4“ 
and  insert  “Sec.  5.” 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  “Sec.  5” 
and  insert  “Sec.  6.’’ 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  “Sec.  6” 
and  insert  “Sec.  7.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  will' lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  this  amendment  in  some  detail 
when  I  discussed  my  original  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  designed  to  prevent 
fraudulent,  dishonest  advertising.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  amendment  is  self-explanatory 
and  needs  no  discussion.  I  understand 
that  my  cosponsors  of  the  Wiley-Gil- 
lette  substitute  will  accept  this  amend¬ 


ment  and  also  the  pending  amendment. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
also  accept  as  a  part  of  his  original  bill 
both  my  first  amendment  and  the 
amendment  that  is  lying  on  the  table, 
and  I  certainly  should  be  happy  to  hear 
from  him  on  that  point  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  shall  have  to  insist 
that  one  amendment  be  offered  at  a 
time.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  withdraw 
his  amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  he 
may  offer  any  other  amendment  to  it 
that  he  wishes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  misunderstands  what  I 
have  done.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill.  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
a  second  amendment,  to  have  it  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table  until  such  time  as  I 
may,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  call 
it  up. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  call  up  my  second  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
the  issue  confused  by  several  amend¬ 
ments,  all  pending  at  one  time.  I  did 
not  understand  the  Senator.  If  that  is 
the  case,  I  beg  his  pardon. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  he  asks  that  the  first 
amendment  offered,  the  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill,  not  to  the  substitute 
but  to  the  pending  bill,  be  printed? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy], 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  before,  there  were  several  Sena¬ 
tors  who  were  going  to  speak.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  quorum  calls  today, 
and  we  have  never  had  a  bona  fide 
quorum.  The  reasons  are  very  evident. 
I  think  most  Senators  figured  there 
would  be  no  vote,  there  would  be  no  real 
action  taken  on  the  bill  or  on  any  of  the 
amendments.  I  personally  had  planned 
to  speak  Monday.  The  three  Senators 
who  I  know  are  going  to  speak  have  re¬ 
quested  that  the  matter  go  over  so  they 
can  speak  Monday.  That  would  mean, 
I  think,  that  as  far  as  the  substitute 
amendment  is  concerned,  unless  we  were 
to  take  up  amendments  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  we  would  be  practically  through 
speaking  on  the  substitute  amendment, 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  However,  today, 
two  amendments  have  been  suggested, 
and  I  heard  some  talk  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  a  poll-tax  amendment;  so  I  have 
no  assurance  how  far  the  discussion  may 
go.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  a  bona  fide  quorum  present, 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
to  agree  to  a  motion  at  this  time  to 
adjourn  or  recess  in  accordance  with  his 
previous  statement  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  is  now  a  quarter  of 
three.  I  had  hoped  we  might  run  along 
until  approximately  5  o’clock  before  we 
adjourned  or  recessed  today.  I  am  sure 
a  number  of  promargarine  Senators  and 
prodairy  Senators  have  good  speeches 
in  their  systems  which  are  bound  to 
come  out  sooner  or  later. 


Mr.  WILEY.  Is  that  true  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  is  only  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  dislike  very  much  to 
have  the  Senate  adjourn  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  although  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  we  have  gone  along  pretty  well  since 
we  convened  last  Tuesday.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  not  have  some¬ 
one  in  the  dairy  camp  who  could  enter¬ 
tain  the  Senate  for  another  hour  or  so? 
The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
move  the  Senate  along  with  all  possible 
expedition.  I  know  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection  this  year,  I  know  he  wants  to 
get  back  to  the  hustings  as  soon  as  he 
can,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  in 
his  interest  to  move  all  legislation  along 
as  speedily  as  possible.  He  and  I  both 
understand  what  it  is  to  go  over  a  large 
State  in  a  campaign,  and  I  was  trying 
really  to  help  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  by  my  effort  to  expedite  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  all  other  legislation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  North. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  of  entertainment  in  this 
case,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  shall  change  the  word. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  is  a  pretty  serious 
matter,  as  I  believe,  to  a  large  segment 
of  the  country,  and  I  feel  that  in  view 
of  the  bill  of  goods  which  has  been  sold 
through  the  newspapers,  through  the 
radio,  and  through  other  channels,  the 
whole  issue  has  become  rather  befogged. 
I  feel  it  is  important  that  we  have  a 
quorum  in  the  Senate  when  we  dis¬ 
cuss  a  measure  which  is,  I  think,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  affect  vitally  the  economic  and 
political  structure  of  the  country.  That 
is  the  only  reason  for  my  suggestion. 

I  trust  that  Senators  who  are  away 
from  Washington  traveling,  and  those 
who  have  gone  home  over  the  week-end, 
will  be  here  Monday.  I  myself,  am  very 
serious,  in  my  own  conviction.  So  far  as 
the  hustings  are  concerned,  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  lock 
after  them.  If  the  Senator  should  in¬ 
sist  on  the  Senate  proceeding,  I  should 
raise  the  question  of  there  being  no 
quorum;  we  would  find  no  quorum  pres¬ 
ent,  and  we  would  then  go  over  until 
Saturday,  unless  the  order  entered 
awhile  ago  applies.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  matter;  I  want  to  facilitate 
it.  I  have  never  been  accused  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  filibustering  tactics.  I  think, 
however,  that  if  we  adjourn  or  recess  now, 
and  Senators  are  on  notice  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  here  Monday  to  speak,  we 
shall  really  accelerate  action  on  this 
whole  measure.  That  is  the  way  I  feel. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  wish  to  as¬ 
sure  him  that  I  was  not  being  facetious 
when  I  used  the  word  “entertainment.” 
If  the  Senator  objects  to  that  word,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  apply  a  different  word, 
because  I  agree  with  him  that  this  is  a 
very  serious  question  for  many  different 
interests  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America.  What  I  do  not  quite  under- 
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stand  is  the  fact  that  the  Senator  states 
that  certain  Senators  are  out  of  the  city 
and  will  not  be  present  until  next  Mon¬ 
day.  I  had  thought  that  all  Senators 
would  be  remaining  in  or  around  Wash¬ 
ington  pretty  closely,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  returned  to  the  Capitol 
only  last  Tuesday.  I  am  certain  that  we 
have  today  as  large  a  group  present  as 
any  Senator  could  reasonably  expect  to 
find  to  talk  to  on  either  the  margarine  or 
the  butter  question.  If  the  Senator  wants 
a  recess  until  Monday,  I  shall  not  insist 
to  the  contrary,  although  I  think  it  is 
probably  wrong  to  take  a  recess  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
Senators  present  who  would  like  to  speak 
on  some  other  subjects  that  would  be  of 
interest  or  would  be  entertaining  to  the 
galleries  and  the  Members  who  are  pres¬ 
ent.  I  am  sure  that  any  one  of  us,  in¬ 
cluding  the  majority  leader,  can  provide 
the  entertainment  or  wisdom  that  may 
be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  bill,  and  I  feel  that  we  shall  accel¬ 
erate  action  on  it  if  we  do  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  on,  if  the 
majority  leader  insists  on  that  course. 
A  matter  of  a  couple  of  hours  should 


not  trouble  any  Senator  who  has  been 
in  the  Senate  a  few  years. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  agree 
with  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin  that 
we  take  a  recess  until  Monday,  could  I 
obtain  from  him  any  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement  with  respect  to  when  we 
might  finally  vote  on  the  oleomargarine 
bill? 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  I  were  in  a  position 
in  which  I  could  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  those  who  joined  in  the  substitute 
amendment,  I  should  be  glad  to  say 
“yes”  to  that  question,  but  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  one  of  my  objectives 
is  to  try  to  get  a  meeting  tomorrow  of 
the  Senators  who  oppose  the  pending 
bill,  and  to  see  if  we  cannot  come  to 
some  definite  understanding  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  procedure,  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  suggested  amendments.  There 
are  approximately  26  names  attached  to 
the  substitute  amendment,  and  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  speak  with  any  of 
those  Senators  since  the  first  of  January. 
I  am  in  no  position  to  enter  into  any 
agreement. 

r - . RECESS  . ■»■>■— i 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  other  Senators  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause,  and,  in  view  of  the 
very  persuasive  plea  which  my  friend 


from  Wisconsin  makes  regarding  takiijgr' 
a  recess,  and  with  the  full  realization 
that  he  has  much  to  do  betweqar now 
and  Monday  in  order  to  get  tog^ner  the 
group  of  Senators  whom  h^mas  men¬ 
tioned,  for  the  purpose  (^'’ascertaining 
how  long  it  will  take  tomebate  the  bill, 
I  now  move  that  thr Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o’c^tfck  noon  on  Monday 
next.  s' 

The  motiqt^was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
’clock  and^oS  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
'  ook  a  Tficess  until  Monday,  January  9, 
i950^a!t  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
!  Senate  January  6  (legislative  day  of 
.  anuary  4),  1950; 

United  States  Attorneys 
Esgrett  W.  Hepp,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United 
!  Itatefeattorney  for  division  No.  4,  district  of 
j  daska,  vice  , Harry  O.  Arend,  resigned. 

Irving  H.  Saypol,  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
!  Itates  attorney  for-  the  southern  district  of 
]  lew  York,  vice  John  F.  X.  McGohey,  elevated. 

United  States  IiiAitsjiAL 
Henry  Robert  Bell,  of  TenmlSs^e,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  east&m  dis¬ 
trict  of  Tennessee.  He  is  now  serving  in  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
July  2,  1949. 


r 
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House  of  Representatives 


ie  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

RfcqA  Frank  B.  Burress,  pastor,  Foun¬ 
tain  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.\^,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lorafchou  who  hast  been  our  dwell¬ 
ing  place  irf'sqjl  generations,  we  call  upon 
Thee  becauseVhou  hast  promised  to  an¬ 
swer  our  petitions.  We  are  grateful  that 
Thou  hast  not  answered  as  we  have  al¬ 
ways  prayed,  because  Thine  infinite  judg¬ 
ment  knew  that  we.  had  asked  amiss. 
Thy  will  be  done  in\our  lives  today. 
Teach  us  how  to  pray. 

Bless  the  Members  of  thjs  assembly,  in 
their  deliberations  today, \vith  wisdom 
from  on  high  for  Thou  has  s^d,  “If  any 
man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  aslctof  God.” 

For  the  great  host  of  people  vtf10  are 
employed  by  our  Government  in  itk,yari- 
ous  branches  here  in  the  homeland/and 
those  who  represent  us  in  countries  af 
on  the  islands  and  at  sea,  we  ask  Th^ 
divine  favor  and  wisdom  today.  May^ 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  be  especially 
blessed  with  good  health  and  happiness 
on  this  his  birthday,  and  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  ask  these  petitions  in  the 
name  of  our  Master.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  January  4,  1950,  was  read 
and  approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McDaniel,  its  enrolling  clerk,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions: 

Senate  Resolution  199 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the. 
death  of  Hon.  George  J.  Bates,  late  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts? 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi¬ 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased.  Jr 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  rifark  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  the  .^deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock 
tomorrow.  / 

Senate  Resolution  200 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the.  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Marian  Gorski,  late  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the*  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved,  Tlyf  the  Secretary  communi¬ 
cate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives^nd  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family/of  the  deceased. 

Resolvjf,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  te  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock 
tomorrow. 

/  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
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ston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Langer 
members  of  the  joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  United  States 
Government,”  for  the  disposition  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  papers  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
numbered  50-12. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS,  MR.  SPEAKER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  excluding  other  human  activi¬ 
ties,  one  of  the  activities  of  life  that 
ings  forth  the  greatness  of  a  man, 
elective  public  service.  Each  and  every 
one  'of  us  is  aware  of  the  many  f^btors 
which  tnter  into  our  own  life  and  which 
tend  to  Influence  us  in  the  rendering  of 
our  servicfe  to  our  people  anct'our  coun¬ 
try  and  toS^evelop  the  greatness  that 
lies  within  u\  One  of  those  men  who 
have  developecN^e  greatness  and  nobil¬ 
ity  of  character'  both  ‘as  an  individual 
and  as  a  public  officii  was  born  some  few 
years  ago  in  Tennessee.  When  he  was  a 
child  his  parents  wenFito  Texas,  and  he 
went  with  them ;  and  Texas,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  is  his  native  State.  His 
people  recognized  his  greatr^ss  by  elect¬ 
ing  him  to  the  legislature  of 'that  great 
State,  and  his  colleagues  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  those  years  recognized  his 
greatness  of  character  and  leadership 
by  electing  him  speaker. 

His  people  later  recognized  his  ou\ 
standing  qualities  and  elected  him  to 
Congress.  He  has  been  here  many  years. 
He  has  always  commanded  the  respect 
of  every  person  who  has  ever  served  with 
him  and  he  commands  the  respect  of  all 
of  his  colleagues  who  serve  with  him 
now. 

His  public  service  has  been  outstand¬ 
ing,  as  we  all  know.  He  is  loyal  to  his 
friends.  He  is  patient,  he  is  tolerant,  he 
has  consistently  adhered  to  principle. 
Ho  is  a  man  of  complete  intellectual 
honesty  and  of  the  highest  integrity. 
He  is  a  man  of  simple  taste,  close  to  the 
soil  and  close  to  the  people,  a  true  rep¬ 
resentative  of  democratic  institutions  of 
government,  a  keen  appraiser  of  human 
qualities.  He  possesses  great  faith  in 
people  and  believes  good  in  most  people 
excels,  by  far,  the  bad. 

I  refer  to  one  whose  birthday  is  to¬ 
day,  our  beloved  and  distinguished 
Speaker,  and  may  God  bless  him  for 
many,  many  future  birthdays  to  come, 


the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Tex§ 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gjfftle- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsL, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Like  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormajr] ,  and  all 
Members  of  this  House  on  £oth  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  join  in  wishiat  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair.  Speaker  Rayburn, 
all  good  luck  and  gooijwishes  for  health 
and  happiness  in  the^ears  that  lie  ahead. 

During  the  15  ykars  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  I  have  learned,  just 
as  you  have,  tqnEove  the  Speaker  and  to 
respect  him  £br  the  fine  American  citi¬ 
zen  he  is  and  for  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution/fie  is  making  to  government, 
has  made  in  the  past,  and  will,  we  hope, 
continue  to  make  in  the  future. 

Tfr'e  Speaker  as  I  see  him  grows'  no 
taller,  the  Speaker  does  not  get  any  fat- 
&r,  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  past  15  years, 
’and,  may  I  say,  his  hair  is  as  usual.  He 
keeps  young,  he  looks  ahead  and  not 
backward.  So  those  of  us  who  are  here 
today  and  who  have  this  opportunity 
wish  him  Godspeed  and  all  the  good 
things  in  life.  As  a  Republican,  may  I 
say  there  is  one  little  item  I  wish  he 
might  consider  and  do  for  us  of  the  mi¬ 
nority,  and  that  is  to  relinquish  the  chair 
to  our  side  of  the  aisle  at  least  once  in 
a  while.  However,  in  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
radeship  and  with  real  personal  warmth 
we  wish  him  all  the  better  things  in  life 
to  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Texas  delegation  and  those 
great  folks  back  home  in  Bonham  and 
those  fine  counties  the  Speaker  has  so 
ably  represented  for  a  good  many  years, 
may  I  say  that  the  best  of  everything  is 
not  good  enough  for  our  Speaker. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  this  House  or  in 
any  other  body  who  has  stood  closer  to 
people  back  home  than  has  our 
eaker.  We  all  love  him  and  we  all 
him.  He  is  one  of  us  and  we  all 
md  pray  that  he  may  live  to  be 
110.  course,  we  all  want  to  be  there 
with  hiift.on  that  day. 

Mr.  Mcfe.ORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Cox],  *- 

Mr.  COX.  Mh  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  be  privileged  tb  join  with  others  in 
paying  tribute  to  a%jeat  man  who  has 
exercised  and  is  now^exercising  a  sta¬ 
bilizing  influence  in  \hese  turbulent 
times  through  which  t\e  country  is 
passing.  The  friendship  wlfich  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  chair  gives  thos^  in  whom 
he  has  confidence  is  the  kind  W  solder 
that  holds  human  society  together  The 
solidity  of  his  character,  the  rightness 
of  his  perspective,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  his  ability  to  hold  the  scales 
with  equal  justice  as  between  contend- 
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AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  the  first  page,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the 

2  following  new  section: 

3  “Sec.  3.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

4  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  para- 

5  graph  as  follows: 

6  “ ‘  (1)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  unless  there 

7  shall  appear  on  the  label  thereof  in  letters  not  less  than 

8  one-half  inch  in  height  the  words  “This  is  not  a  Dairy 

9  Product”.’” 

10  On  the  first  page,  line  11,  strike  out  “Sec.  3.”  and 

11  insert  “Sec.  4.”. 
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device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  combination  thereof,  that  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product.’  ” 

(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  The  term  ‘oleomargarine  or  margarine’  includes — 
“(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds 
known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine; 

“(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds 
which  have  a  consistence  similar  to  that  of  butter  and 
which  contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk 
fat  if  (A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter, 
or  purporting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or 
(B)  commonly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in 
place  of  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (0)  churned, 
emulsified,  or  mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  butter¬ 
milk,  water,  or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in 
excess  of  1  per  centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable 
for  common  use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter.” 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “Sec.  4”  and  insert 
“Sec.  5”. 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  “Sec.  5”  and  insert 
“Sec.  6”. 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  “Sec.  6”  and  insert 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  6  (legislative  day,  January  4),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Danger  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At 
the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section : 

1  SEC.  .  REPEAL  OF  WAR  TAX  RATES  OF  CERTAIN  MIS- 

2  CELLANEOUS  TAXES. 

3  (a)  Section  1650  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (war 

4  tax  rates  of  certain  miscellaneous  taxes ) ,  as  amended,  is 

5  hereby  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  words 

6  “Revenue  Act  of  1943”  the  following:  “,  and  ending  on 

7  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 

8  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment,”. 

9  (b)  Sections  1651  (retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage, 
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etc.),  1652  (leases,  conditional  sales,  existing  contracts, 
etc.),  and  1653  (articles  classifiable  under  more  than  one 
section)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  302  (b)  (2)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943 
(period  applicable  to  increase  of  tax  with  respect  to  billiard 
and  pool  tables  and  bowling  alleys) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “,  and  continuing 
through  June  30,  1950.”. 

(d)  Section  309  (b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943  (re¬ 

lating  to  drawback  on  distilled  spirits) ,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the  words 
“Revenue  Act  of  1943”  the  following:  and  ending  on 

the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment,”. 

(e)  The  term  “rate  reduction  date”  as  used  in  chapter 
9 A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  war  taxes  and 
war  tax  rates)  means  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effective 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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western  Europe,  I  am  sure  that  the  other 
nations  of  that  region  and  this  Nation 
as  well  would  welcome  Spain  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  great  undertakings. 

But  Spain’s  membership  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  would  be  an  anomaly.  I 
find  in  the  Spanish  press — keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  official  and  controlled 
press — and  in  the  pronouncements  of 
Spain’s  Government  an  implicit  recog¬ 
nition  of  this,  ^pain  offers  itself  as  a 
beneficiary  of  United  states  aid  not  as 
a  part  of  the  granckpattern  of  American 
policy  in  Europe  bu\as  an  alternative 
to  that  pattern. 

Two  years  ago,  when'Ve  first  debated 
the  European  recovery  program,  there 
was  an  urgency  among  somedn  this  coun¬ 
try  to  precipitate  Spain  intcMhe  fellow¬ 
ship  of  western  Europe  by  explKitly  stat¬ 
ing  its  eligibility.  More  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proposals  for  assistance  to 
Spain  have  taken  the  form  of  suggested 
loans  outside  the  framework  of  the  Et^o- 
pean  recovery  program. 

The  Spanish  press  and  the  SpanisI 
Government  have  shown  -  a  quickening 
interest  in  this  line  of  procedure.  They 
have  looked  longingly  upon  the  degree 
of  recovery  attained  among  the  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  How  to  share  in  the  benefits  with¬ 
out  paying  the  price  of  democratic  colla¬ 
boration?  That  has  been  the  question 
which  Spain’s  Government  has  sought 
to  solve. 

Since  Spain  could  not,  without  trans¬ 
forming  its  regime,  fit  itself  into  the 
pattern  of  western  Europe,  Spain  has 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  United  States 
the  opportunity  to  help  Spain  on  dif¬ 
ferent  terms. 

The  approach  through  the  direct 
channels  of  public  policy  was  difficult. 
So  Spain’s  Government  sought  an  ave¬ 
nue  to  satisfaction  of  its  desires  by 
courting  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  Public  relations  were  substi¬ 
tuted  for  public  policy. 

It  is  an  old  failing  of  dictatorships  to 
believe  their  own  propaganda  about  the 
weaknesses  and  vanities  of  democratic 
peoples.  They  become  bemused  by  tell¬ 
ing  themselves  so  much  about  our  incon¬ 
stancy  and  our  susceptibility  to  blandish¬ 
ments. 

The  Spaniards  are  fine  hosts,  capable 
of  great  deference  and  great  charjtri  in 
all  personal  relationships.  Certainly  no 
people  ranks  higher  in  American’esteem 
in  matters  of  personal  liking.  .  Spain  is, 
in  the  American  mind,  a  lapd  of  color, 
romance,  and  great  personal  courage. 
If  personal  responsiveness  to  foreign 
charm  were  to  be  the  measure  by  which 
we  decide  matters  of .great  moment  in 
foreign  policy,  then  ^ertainly  assistance 
to  Spain  would  be /vith  the  topmost  on 
the  list  of  American  concerns  abroad. 

We  have,  however,  a  well-considered 
program  for  western  Europe.  With  all 
our  liking  for  the  Spanish  people,  we 
must  still  i/ce  the  question:  Can  assist¬ 
ance  to  Sjpain  be  fitted  into  the  larger 
pattern?  " 

The/idea  of  military  assistance  to 
Spaijdhas  followed  a  parallel  route.  Un- 
der^present  conditions,  the  inapposite¬ 
ness  of  Spain  as  a  participant  in  the 
North  Atlantic  undertakings  was  mani¬ 


fest.  Yet  Spain  has  looked  longingly 
upon  the  program  for  strengthening  the 
sinews  of  Spain’s  neighbors  to  the  end 
that  they  might  form  a  viable  unit  of 
defense  against  potential  aggressors. 

I  have  found  reflected  in  the  Spanish 
reaction  two  approaches  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Spain’s  desires  in  this  regard. 

The  first  is  to  press  upon  the  United 
States  the  hopelessness  of  establishing  a 
defense  line  through  central  Europe. 
Coupled  with  this  are  warnings  as  to  the 
fickleness  and  feebleness  of  the  allies  we 
have  chosen.  Spain  is  put  forth  as  a 
geographically  and  morally  more  depend¬ 
able  partner. 

I  have  found  reflected  in  the  press  and 
in  comments  from  official  sources — we 
should  never  forget  the  identity  of  the 
press  and  the  official  line  in  Spain — the 
idea  that  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  should  be  premised  upon  purely 
military  considerations.  There  are  those 
in  this  country  who  respond  to  this  sug¬ 
gestion  to  divorce  strategy  from  consid¬ 
eration  of  its  political  consequences — al¬ 
ways  an  enticing  but  dangerous  formula. 
In  this  latter  connection  I  have  given 
ate  to  two  recent  interviews  granted  by 
th\Spanish  dictator. 

nme,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Tom 
Jacobean  Australian  journalist,  appear¬ 
ing  in  t^e  Madrid  press  on  November  24, 
1949,  Gelforalissimo  Franco  recognizes 
frankly  tnk  lack  of  community  between 
Spain  and  tfte  democratic  nations  so  far 
as  political  considerations  £o.  He  speaks 
of  democracy  a^gomething  the  Spaniards 
found  not  to  thbjr  liking  and  rejected 
“many  decades  before  democracy  was 
practiced  in  the  worfa  in  the  form  which 
today  is  considered  tNhe  most  perfect.” 
He  speaks  of  democradv  as  something 
which  enchained,  ruineck  and  degraded 
the  Spanish,/ people,  who  \ere  right  in 
casting  it  out. 

In  the  other  interview,  grafted  to  Mr. 
Constantine  Brown,  an  American  jour¬ 
nalist,,  and  printed  November  1949, 
Generalissimo  Franco  speaks 
ciously  of  politicians  as  makers 
ejgn  policy  and  expresses  the  view 
all  might  be  set  aright  if  America  we: 
.-‘guided  by  military  men.  This  was 
echoed  in  the  Madrid  newspaper,  In- 
formaciones,  in  the  expressed  hope  that 
military  men  might  soon  be  able  to  “take 
control  of  world  affairs  over  from  the 
politicians.” 

Could  we  but  divorce  Spain  from  the 
larger  pattern  of  our  European  policy, 
and  could  we  but  consider  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  separate  from  the  politics  of  the 
area,  then  the  basic  issues  between  us 
and  Spain  might  indeed  be  resolved.  I 
believe,  however,  that  at  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  aspirations  of  Spain’s 
present  regime,  we  should  continue  to 
work  within  the  limits  of  our  present 
pattern  of  policy. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  must  for¬ 
ever  follow  a  negative  course  toward 
Spain.  I  suggest  only  that  we  make  it 
clear  to  ourselves  and  to  Spain  as  well  the 
course  that  future  cooperation  with 
Spain  must  take.  For  the  working  out 
of  an  affirmative  policy  does  not  depend 
merely  on  what  we  may  do.  It  depends 
primarily  upon  what  Spain  does. 


Three  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Cor 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  went  to  Spain 
in  the  second  week  of  December  1^49. 
They  went  as  friends  and  admires  of 
the  Spanish  people.  When  called  upon 
to  appraise  the  future  of  relajtfons  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  they  s£oke  can¬ 
didly  of  what  they  regardecy'as  the  un¬ 
realistic  expectations  they  found  in 
Spain.  The  senior  membei’  of  the  group, 
my  colleague,  Congre^rtnan  Joseph  L. 
Pfeifer,  speaking  also'for  Congressmen 
Thomas  S.  Gordon  and  Clement  J.  Za- 
blocki,  spoke  at  leryfth  about  the  friendly 
regard  of  Americans  for  the  Spanish 
people.  Continuing  with  the  outlook  for 
relations,  he  said: 

I  have  bean  asked  what  is  the  United 
States  going  to  do  about  Spain.  I  think 
the  order  Of  the  question  is  wrong.  I  don’t 
mean  to/be  harsh  when  I  say  Spain  is  a 
secondary  problem  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  however,  is  a  primary  prob- 
lem/fo  Spain.  The  real  question  is  this: 
What  is  Spain  going  to  do  about  the  United 
States?  Only  the  Spaniards  themselves  can 
-answer  that. 

There  was  nothing  but  candor  in  this 
statement — no  insult  to  Spanish  pride, 
no  reproach  to  Spain’s  regime.  Yet  the 
Spanish  press  answered  with  a  flood  of 
invective,  applying  such  terms  as  “inso¬ 
lent”  and  “malice.” 

I  believe  there  is  the  key  to  something 
important  in  the  reaction  of  the  Spanish 
press  to  this  inoffensive  and  well-pro¬ 
portioned  statement. 

Spain  was  the  first  of  all  the  powers 
to  come  to  national  unity  and  imperial 
glory.  By  the  start  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Spain  had  achieved  a  position  within 
Europe  and  across  the  seas  unrivaled  by 
any  other.  Yet  this  day  of  power  and 
glory  began  to  fade  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come.  By  the  turn  of  the  next  century 
Spains’  imperial  decline  had  set  in.  That 
decline  continued  for  300  years  until,  a 
half  century  ago,  Spain  yielded  up  the 
last  of  its  empire. 

Nothing  so  besets  a  nation’s  thinking 
as  the  memory  of  vanished  power.  This 
has  been  true  of  the  Spaniards.  Spain 
achieved  its  glory  alone.  For  a  century 
Spain  enjoyed  singular  national  stature. 
tAnd  then  history  seemed  to  pass  Spain 

Danish  thought  is  still,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  dominated  by  the  ideal  of 
national  glory  singularly  achieved  and 
singularly  enjoyed.  There  is  always  the 
explicit  or  implicit  belief  that  the  wheel 
will  comeNull  circle  again.  And  Spain 
has  tendea\to  remain  aloof  from  the 
concert  of  Europe,  to  eschew  community 
with  other  powers,  and  to  withdraw  into 
national  pride  arid  ancient  memories. 

That  is  the  case  today  with  Spain, 
which  prides  itselfhpn  its  separateness 
and  which  emphasises  its  differences 
rather  than  its  community  with  western 
Europe.  \ 

So  long  as  that  is  the  case,  so  long  as 
Spain  insists  upon  being  treated  on  a 
separate  basis,  so  long  as  Spain  hangs 
back  from  participation  in  tide  great 
joint  enterprises,  Spain  must  be  a  Second¬ 
ary  consideration  for  the  United  States, 
which  is  preoccupied  with  the  consider¬ 
ation*  of  a  wider  European  policy.  That 
is  all  the  meaning  I  read  into  my  col- 
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league  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer’s  statement 
about  Spain. 

What  is  Spain  going  to  do  about  the 
United  States?  That  is  simply  another 
way  oK  asking,  What  steps  does  Spain 
plan  to  take  in  order  to  fit  itself  into  the 
larger  pattern  and  thus  become  a  part  of 
the  primary  .area  of  United  States  con¬ 
cern?  When  .the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer]  asked  this 
question,  the  Spanish  press,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  Arriba,  answered  that  Spain 
would  do  precisely  "nothing. 

That  may  be  the  present  answer.  I 
doubt  that  it  is  the  finW  answer. 

The  day  of  singular  greatness  is  gone 
among  the  western  nations.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  no  longer  that  of  National  and 
imperial  glory.  The  pattern,  of  great¬ 
ness  now  is  that  of  participation  in  a 
larger  design  of  cooperation.  I/for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  pattern  in  the  west 
will  ever  be  complete  until  Spain  is  a 
part  of  it.  Spain’s  becoming  a  part  of 
it  is  contingent  above  all  on  what  course 
Spain  itself  chooses  to  follow.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  of  the  moment  must  surely  pass; 
but  when  and  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  seek  to  develop 
with  Spain  whatever  pattern  of  coopera¬ 
tion  may  be  feasible  without  impairing 
the  larger  designs  of  our  policy.  As  a 
means  to  that  end,  we  should,  as  I  have 
suggested,  restore  as  soon  as  practicable 
full  diplomatic  interchange. 

In  developing  such  a  pattern,  we 
should  be  vigilant  that  we  keep  first 
things  first. 

Our  primary  concern  is  with  bringing 
about  an  integration  among  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe.  We  should  not 
jeopardize  that  design  by  attempting  to 
force  into  their  fellowship  a  nation  which 
resolutely  renounces  such  cooperation, 
and  which  prides  itself  on  its  lack  of 
community  rather  than  its  common  des¬ 
tiny  with  the  west. 

One  of  the  great  political  tasks 
within  and  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  World  is  that  of  fitting  labor 
freely  and  creatively  into  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  political  functions  of  society. 
I  emphasize  the  word  “freely”  to  point  up 
the  principle  that  labor  must  remain  free 
of  the  impingements  of  both  the  Facist 
and  the  Communist  systems.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  principle  of  our  policy, 
we  have  today  among  the  free  working 
men  of  western  Europe  some  ,  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  American  ob¬ 
jectives.  Labor,  free  labor,  is  moving 
more  and  more  into  a  determining  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  political  commuriities  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  We  must  not  sacrfice  that 
support  of  free  labor-^a  factor  so  pri¬ 
marily  important  to  us — for  purely  sec¬ 
ondary  considerations  in  a  nation  where 
labor  is  not  free.  . 

Fnally,  we  should  reserve  for  Spain  the 
same  terms  of  assistance  that  we  apply  to 
others.  I  believe  the  Spaniards  should 
be  advised  /(gainst  unrealistic  expecta¬ 
tions  that/we  shall  have  one  policy  for 
the  rest  of  western  Europe  and  another 
for  Spam. 

Th^e' opportunity  for  assistance  on  the 
basis  of  self-help,  mutual  assistance,  col¬ 
laboration  among  free  nations,  and  the 
preservation  of  free  institutions  has 
never  been  denied  Spain.  It  is  Spain 


that  in  the  first  instance  has  chosen  to 
walk  alone. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Is  the  gentleman  speak¬ 
ing  now  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  am  speaking  solely  my 
own  views  and  upon  my  own  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  rather  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  for  our  not  having  recognized 
the  Government  in  Spain.  I  wonder 
what  the  difference  is,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  recognized  Portugal?  What  is  the 
difference  between  that  Government  as 
compared  with  the  Government  of  Spain, 
which  is  objectionable? 


Mr.  KEE.  Has  the  gentleman  himself 
ever  been  licked? 

Mr.  RICH.  Yes,  many  times,  arid  I 
have  been  licked  so  many  times  sihce  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  that  I 
just  feel  that  I  want  to  keep  on  fighting 
all  the  time,  and  I  want  tar  fight  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  this  House  all  I  possibly  can. 
And  you  just  look  to  me  to  be  a  regular 
tiger  for  doing  that  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  / 

Mr.  KEE.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman’s 
recent  experience  of  being  licked  will 
not  be  his  last., 

Mr.  RICH.  'Well,  I  hope  so,  too. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
'  ginia  has  expired. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pr^ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Murray]  is 


Mr.  KEE.  There  are  a  great  many  dif-.  /recognize^  for  40  minutgs 
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ferences  between  the  Government  of  f  rural  America 

Portugal  and  the  Government  of  Spai: 

For  one,  the  Government  of  Portugal 
was.  not  placed  in  power  through  themp 
eratlons  of  other  governments  oiyother 
powers.  It  is  not  a  government  mat  was 
forced  upon  Portugal  by  outskie  influ¬ 
ences  arid  outside  forces.  There  are 
various  and  sundry  other/ differences 
which  it  would  be  time -Consuming  to 
enumerate.  As  a  matte/  of  fact,  as  I 
have  already  Stated,  bur  Government 
recognized  Spate,  in  1939. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  listened 
very  closely  to  the/gentleman’§  remarks 
with  reference  tq/the  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices  in  Spain.  /  And  I  was  thinking  of 
the  monopolistic  practiced  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  when  we,  recognized  that  country. 

Mr.  KEEt  We  have  had  that  experi¬ 
ence  with  quite  a  number  of  govern¬ 
ments. /There  are  a  few  other  coun-  I 
tries  ip  the  world  that  have  monopolistic  > 
practices  to  a  more  or  less  extents  but  f 
there  are  divisions  and  degrees  in  those  3 
practices. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  may  sa; 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  following  the  reason-  1 
ing  of  our  State  Department  as  to  why  | 
we  should  not  recognize  the  Spanish  | 

Government.  However,  I  am  very  grate-  ; 
ful  for  the  gentleman’s  remarks  on  the  ! 
subject. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  hope  I  have  resolved  some 
of  the  gentleman’s  difficulties. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-  • 
tl email  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  What  does  the  gentleman  | 
think  of  the  way  our  State  Department  ■ 
and  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
have  been  handling  the  situation  in  % 

China  during  the  past  3  or  4  years? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  think  that  from  the  \ 
knowledge  at  first  hand  that  we  have 
had  from  time  to  time,  the  affairs  have 
been  handled  just  as  well  and  just  as  '< 
intelligently  as  they  possibly  could  have 
been  handled  under  all  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  claims  that 
we  have  handled  them  intelligently,  yet  , 
we  have  gotten  licked  at  every  point. 


Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  asking  for  this  time  today  I 
do  not  want  any  one  to  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  the  dying  gasp  of  a 
wounded  gladiator.  But  I  would  like 
to  review  through  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  confront  American  agriculture  in 
general,  and  the  oleo  industry  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  I  am  glad  to  talk  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  not  controversial  in  any 
manner. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  "MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Before 
the  gentleman  starts,  may  I  ask  him  one 
question? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  take  it 
then  the  gentleman  is  willing,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rich],  to  be  licked  in  a  worthy  cause, 
and  that  he  will  be  back  again  if  he  does 
get  a  licking. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  get  licked  individually,  be¬ 
cause  I  still  believe  in  the  justice  of  my 
cause.  There  might  be  a  temporary  let 
down  here  for  awhile,  but  I  kind  of  think 
today,  if  we  had  that  oleo  bill  back  here 
in  the  House,  that  we  would  have  a  whole 
lot  different  vote  than  w§  had  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  take  it 
the  gentleman  is  still  an  optimist  then? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  surely 
am,  because  I  might  say  that  your  party 
and  mine  pretty  nearly  stubbed  their  toes 
on  this  issue.  In  the  other  body  they 
gave  it  a  sleeping  pill  and  put  it  to  sleep, 
and  maybe  the  other  body  will  do  this 
again  this  year.  I  am  sure  they  would 
if  they  knew  the  facts  involved. 

The  first  time  I  was  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  11  years  ago  I  talked  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  for  the  rural  people.  At 
that  particular  time,  in  the  days  when  we 
had  more  farm  foreclosures  in  Wisconsin 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  land  bank,  even  if  that  was  the 
seventh  year  of  the  more  abundant  life, 
many  of  the  blessings  of  the  New  Deal 
had  not  extended  that  far  at  that  time. 
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We  had  low  farm  prices.  We  had  10,000,- 
000  unemployed  in  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  since  that  time  we  have  had  a  war 
and  the  country  has  gone  in  debt,  as  you 
know,  around  $250,000,000,000.  But,  all 
during  the  said  period  the  thing  that  has 
irritated  me  all  the  way  through  is  that 
although  there  has  been  some  attempt 
to  give  economic  justice  to  the  rural 
people,  especially  during  the  war  peri¬ 
od — and  part  of  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  get  the  necessary  things  to  win  the 
war — there  was  no  generosity  on  any¬ 
body’s  part  that  I  know  in  particular,  but 
during  this  time  we  have  slipped  and  we 
have  seen  that  during  all  this  period  we 
are  forgetting  social  justice  to  the  rural 
people. 

I  will  enumerate  a  few  instances.  First 
of  all,  we  extended  the  Social  Security 
Act.  But,  if  you  will  notice  we  were  very 
careful  to  leave  the  rural  people  out  of 
the  act.  We  had  a  minimum  wage  law. 
You  notice  that  the  rural  people  were 
left  out  of  the  minimum  wage  law.  I 
realize  that  unorganized  labor  was  in¬ 
directly  benefited,  but  the  rural  people 
themselves  have  been  pretty  well  left 
out  of  the  minimum-wage  legislation. 
Under  the  circumstances  you  can  get 
your  help  for  20  cents  an  hour  for  drag¬ 
ging  your  logs  up  to  a  sawmill,  but  as 
soon  as  they  start  sawing  the  logs  you 
have  to  give  them  75  cents  an  hour. 
That  just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  farmers  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  and  also  guaranteeing  them 
and  their  workers  a  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  surely 
am.  I  would  not  be  standing  up  here 
today  complaining  about  it  if  I  were  not 
in  favor  of  it.  The  gentleman’s  party 
had  better  be  in  favor  of  it  pretty  soon, 
and  you  had  better  quit  talking  about 
the  slave  labor  that  is  going  along  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  check  up  on 
the  Sugar  Act.  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
anyone  tell  me  about  the  Taft-Hartley 
being  a  slave-labor  law,  because  I  know 
where  the  slave  labor  is.  It  is  in  the 
Sugar  Act,  and  anyone  can  find  it  there 
if  he  takes  the  time  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Did  the  gentleman 
offer  any  amendment  to  the  social  se¬ 
curity  bill  or  the  minimum  wage  bill  to 
take  care  of  the  situations  of  which  he 
now  complains? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  know  that  most 
of  this  legislation  comes  in  all  cut  and 
dried. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
social  security  bill  came  in  here  under 
a  gag  rule,  and  you  could  not  amend  it 
if  you  wanted  to? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right. 

I  did  not  expect  to  get  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  so  quickly.  I  knew  I  would  before 
I  got  through. 


I  should  like  to  know  why  the  rural 
people  are  left  out  of  social  security. 
They  are  paying  other  people  social  se¬ 
curity.  I  should  like  to  know  why  the 
farm  people  are  not  included  under  the 
minimum  wage.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  we  can  take  one  group  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  that  labor  and  give  them  aid  and 
support  in  the  way  of  social  security 
and  the  minimum  wage,  and  give  them 
a  pension  when  they  get  to  be  65  years 
old  that  is  more  than  the  farmers  of  this 
country  make  during  the  years  when  they 
really  work.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
relationship  there  that  should  be  put 
into  operation. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  farm  workers  should 
be  under  social  security,  but  is  it  not  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Grange  recommended  that  the 
farmers  and  farm  labor  not  be  under 
social  security? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
not  want  to  criticize  the  Farm  Bureau  or 
the  Grange  or  any  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  them.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is,  like  a  school  child,  where 
any  time  something  does  not  happen 
they  lay  it  on  the  Farm  Bureau  or  the 
Republicans  instead  of  putting  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  themselves  where  it  be¬ 
longs. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  is  the  testimony  in  the  record? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Farm  Bureau  has  the  right  to  make  any 
statement  they  wish.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  issue  today.  I  am  stating 
my  own  position.  I  am  not  representing 
any  farm  organization.  I  think  that  I 
am  right.  I  may  be  wrong  and  I  have 
been  in  the  past,  but  I  think  I  am  right. 

This  brings  up  another  point  about 
this  wage  business.  Under  the  Steagall 
amendment  that  was  put  into  operation 
during  the  war — incidentally  Mr. 
Steagall,  whose  amendment  came  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  has  done  more  for  American  agri¬ 
culture  through  that  amendment  than 
any  piece  of  legislation  this  or  any  other 
Congress  has  ever  passed.  Mr.  Henry 
Steagall  at  least  took  into  consideration 
that  agriculture  included  all  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Under  the  New  Deal  they  had  25 
percent  of  agriculture  covered  by  special 
privilege  legislation  under  the  guise  of 
basic  commodities,  and  half  of  them  were 
not  any  more  basic  than  horseradish 
would  be.  Under  Mr.  Steagall’s  set-up 
all  of  agriculture  had  a  common  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  grieved  me  to  see  President  Truman 
misled  into  killing  the  Steagall  bill.  The 
minimum  wage  under  the  Steagall 
bill  allowed  the  man  who  owned 
the  farm  to  make  50  to  60  cents 
an  hour.  That  is  demonstrated  in  a  20- 
year  study  down  here  at  the  BAE.  I  did 
not  like  to  see  someone  mislead  President 
Truman  about  killing  the  provisions  of 
the  Steagall  amendment.  When  did  he 
do  it?  On  December  31,  1946.  How  did 
he  do  it?  With  Executive  Order  No.  2714. 
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I  do  not  want  to  put  the  President  in  a 
position  of  not  wanting  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  to  have  a  return  for  their 
labor  of  only  50  or  60  cents  an  hour,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  took  place  as  a  result 
of  killing  the  Steagall  bill.  It  has  been 
made  a  political  football  ever  since,  and 
the  farm  people  of  this  country  are  tak¬ 
ing  it  on  the  chin  as  the  result  of  issuing 
that  particular  Executive  order. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
see  that  my  esteemed  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  joins  with  me, 
as  I  join  with  him,  in  hoping  that  the 
farm  laborer  and  the  farmer  himself  will 
be  able  some  of  these  days  to  come  under 
social  security,  not  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  but  of  his  own  volition  if  he 
wants  to. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  hope  he  gets  his  party 
and  the  leader  of  his  party  not  to  kill  the 
legislation  when  we  have  it  set  up  on  a 
nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan  basis  so 
that  the  rural  people  of  this  country  can 
have  50  or  60  cents  an  hour. 

Now,  this  brings  us  up  to  the  present. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  year 
2000,  because  I  do  not  believe  any  one  of 
us  is  going  to  be  here. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  1950.  We  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  this,  and  there  is  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  dodge  it. 

No.  1  is  that  we  are  going  to  take  six 
or  seven  million  acres  of  land  out  of 
cotton.  You  will  hear  a  lot  about  cotton 
from  here  on  out.  Of  course,  we  always 
do.  I  have  listened  to  this  talk  all  these 
years,  and  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  have 
cotton  batting  in  my  ears  as  a  result  of 
listening  to  it.  I  have  tried  to  be  patient, 
and  tried  to  understand  what  their  prob¬ 
lem  is.  Now,  we  are  going  to  take  some 
six  or  seven  million  acres  of  land  out  of 
cultivation  for  cotton.  I  want  to  yield 
to  any  Member  of  the  House  to  tell  me( 
what  he  is  going  to  do  with  the  people 
who  lived  on  those  six  or  seven  million] 
acres  of  land  in  the  last  few  years.j 
What  are  you  going  to  have  them  do  next' 
year?  J 

Well,  they  cannot  all  be  census  enu-1 
merators.  But  this  is  not  a  sectional] 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  that  faces  tha 
whole  agricultural  economy  of  the  coun-Jj 
try,  as  well  as  the  economy  generally  on 
the  country.  What  is  going  to  happens 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  thS 
11,000,000  acres  that  are  going  to  bffl 
taken  out  of  corn  production?  What  arffl 
you  going  to  do  with  those  people?  On® 
of  my  colleagues  from  Texas  told  me  th® 
other  day  that  they  are  being  told  to  g® 
into  the  dairy  business.  I  said  you  ha® 
better  not  do  that,  because  you  fellow* 
are  putting  people  out  of  the  dairy  busi-^ 
ness  much  faster  than  you  are  putting 
them  in.  ] 

I  said,  “You  have  driven  3,000,00® 
dairy  cows  off  the  farms  in  the  past  p 
years.”  The  oleo  interests  have  ruined 
10  percent  of  the  American  dairy  indus4 
try  right  now.  No  one  will  dispute  that 
statement.  They  are  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  ruin  more.  During  the  last  5 
years  you  have  driven  a  quarter  of  a  mil; 
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lion  dairy  farmers  off  the  farms  by  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  oleo  interests. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  sectionalism  at 
all.  But  what  is  the  use  of  telling  these 
people  that  they  can  go  into  the  dairy 
business  when  out  of  the  other  side  of 
your  mouth  you  are  putting  them  out  of 
the  dairy  business. 

It  should  be  one  way  or  the  other. 

Then  he  said,  “Well,  the  powers  that 
be  are  telling  us  to  go  into  the  poultry 
business.”  That  sounds  nice.  It  is  easy 
to  say,  “Go  into  the  poultry  business”; 
but  I  happen  to  remember  that  the  day 
Mr.  Hoover  was  defeated  for  President, 
eggs  were  20  cents  a  dozen.  I  called  up 
the  BAE  the  other  day  to  make  sure. 
They  said  that  that  is  exactly  what  the 
price  of  eggs  was  at  that  time. 

In  the  Midwest  they  were  20  cents  a 
dozen  in  November  1932.  After  17  years 
of  the  more  abundant  life  eggs  were 
selling  at  18  and  19  cents  a  dozen  in  the 
Midwest.  The  egg  fellows  are  not  like 
the  steel  corporations  who  can  go  out 
and  raise  the  price  of  their  product  $4  a 
ton.  The  egg  people  are  sort  of  sitting 
around  out  there  waiting  for  someone 
from  Washingtoh  to  tell  them  what  they 
are  going  to  get  for  eggs. 

So  surely  they  cannot  go  in  the  egg 
business. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to 
do  with  the  people  that  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  on  that  7,000,000  acres  out  of 
cotton.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
But  I  am  sure  that  someone  in  Washing¬ 
ton  must  have  the  answer.  Are  they  to 
go  on  agricultural  relief? 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  1945  the  production  of  milk  has  de¬ 
creased  6,000,000,000  pounds.  It  would 
take  3,000,000  cows  to  produce  that  in  the 
form  of  butter.  That  is  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  cows  in  the  United  States. 
That  brings  me  to  just  exactly  what  is 
taking  place  in  another  legislative  body 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Before  the  gentleman 
leaves  the  question  of  the  price  of  eggs, 
does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  the 
price  of  eggs  to  the  farmer  is  now  18 
cents? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  That 
is  what  they  were  in  Iowa  in  December — 
18  to  20  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  was  wondering  how 
general  that  is.  That  is  a  very  astonish¬ 
ing  thing  if  it  is  true,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  must  be  true  or  the  gentleman  would 
not  say  so. 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  the  Midwest 
eggs  are  down  to  18  cents,  whereas  you 
pay  59  to  79  cents  a  dozen  in  the  stores, 
or  at  least  in  any  store  that  I  have  ever 
been  in,  in  the  last  2  or  3  months. 

No  wonder  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
speech,  if  that  is  the  truth  about  the 
price  of  eggs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  dropped  to  as  low 
as  15  cents  a  dozen  in  Nebraska  and  18 
cents  in  Iowa. 


Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  told 
my  people  last  year  to  look  out.  Hold 
on  to  your  hats,  because  I  have  been 
here  a  long  time  and  I  know  that  there 
is  only  so  much  money  to  go  around, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  keep  King  Cotton 
in  the  style  he  is  used  to  being  kept, 
it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
prevailing  market  price  on  large  eggs — 
that  is,  what  the  farmer  gets— grade  A 
eggs,  in  our  country  is  27  cents;  and  on 
No.  2  eggs,  the  straight  run  of  eggs  that 
the  farmer  brings  in,  is  20  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Going  back  to  the 
statement  you  made  a  few  moments  ago 
concerning  the  Sugar  Act,  perhaps  the 
gqntleman  has  some  informatit^i  that 
the  Members  of  this  Plouse  would  like 
to  know  about.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  slave  labor  and  so  forth.  I  notice  in 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  title  III,  the  condi¬ 
tional  payments  provision,  section  C-l, 
states  that — 

All  persons  employed  on  the  farm  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  with  respect  to 
which  an  application  for  payment  is  made, 
shall  have  been  paid  in  full  for  all  such 
work,  and  shall  have  been  paid  wages  there¬ 
for  at  rates  not  less  than  those  that  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  for 
public  hearing. 

In  view  of  that  statement  embodied  in 
the  law,  if  you  know  anything  about  slave 
labor  under  this  Sugar  Act,  where  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  complying,  I  think  we  should 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  had  read  the  Record  last  year, 
he  would  have  found  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which,  under 
the  law,  gives  this  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  just  as  you  have  read  it. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  President’s  Cabi¬ 
net.  That  is  your  administration.  If 
he  wants  to  fix  the  minimum  wage  at  25 
cents  an  hour  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  law,  or  if  he  wants  to  fix 
it  at  29  cents  an  hour  in  Puerto  Rico,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  law,  or  if  he  wants  to  fix 
it  in  Louisiana  at  32  to  38  cents  an  hour, 
I  would  think  perhaps  that  is  getting 
pretty  close  to  slave  labor.  In  the  sugar- 
beet  areas  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
California  the  minimum  wage  is  from  60 
to  65  cents  an  hour,  and  there  are  some 
who  pay  75  cents  or  more  an  hour.  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  they  pay  from  72 
to  78  cents  an  hour,  so  sugar  does  not 
need  to  cost  the  American  people  any 
more.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  raise  the 
sugar  where  it  should  be  raised,  and  pay 
them  75  cents  an  hour.  It  does  not  make 
sense  to  pass  a  minimum-wage  law  that 
is  going  to  apply  only  to  a  few.  There 
is  no.  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
not  have  75  cents  straight  across  the 
board. 

You  ask  me  why  I  did  not  put  that 
through.  I  have  not  taken  over  here  yet. 
I  figure  that  I  will  later  on,  and  if  I  do 
I  will  put  in  that  75  cents  every  day. 


straight  across  the  board,  and  if  I  be¬ 
longed  to  the  gentleman’s  party  I  would 
not  be  talking  about  slave  labor  until  I 
got  it  in  there,  either. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  You  gentlemen  were 
in  control  during  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  and  you  did  not  come  forward  with 
any  proposals  like  that. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  If  your 
administration  would  spend  more  time 
in  executing  the  laws  that  the  Congress 
has  passed  and  less  time  in  telling  us 
what  legislation  to  pass,  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  would  be  better  off,  and 
so  would  you. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  prevailing  wage  that  is  now 
being  paid  in  areas  where  sugarcane  is 
being  produced? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  All  I 
know  is  what  the  Department’s  letter 
says — from  25  cents  per  hour  up.  I  also 
have  a  newspaper  clipping,  where  there 
was  a  group  of  DP’s  who  came  over  here 
and  they  thought  this  was  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey,  and  they  dropped  them 
down  in  Louisiana  in  one  of  those  sugar 
plantations  and  all  at  once  they  evapo¬ 
rated.  They  could  not  find  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  found  they  were  getting  $2 
and  some  cents  a  day.  In  anybody’s 
language,  I  presume  we  could  say  that 
was  getting  close  to  slave  labor.  So  I 
say  you  should  get  that  straightened  out. 

There  is  nothing  personal  on  my  part. 
I  do  not  raise  any  cane  and  I  do  not 
want  to  raise  any  cane  here.  I  want  you 
to  keep  your  own  doorsteps  clear  and  I 
will  keep  mine  clear.  Just  to  show  the 
little  difference  it  makes,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  these  years  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  were  not  supposed  to  serve  oleo ;  you 
have  been  through  all  that ;  you  Members 
know  about  it.  It  has  been  a  battle.  At 
this  last  session  they  passed  it.  That  is 
one  of  their  greatest  contributions.  It 
resulted  in  the  driving  of  15,000  more 
cows  down  to  the  stockyards. 

Another  item  I  want  to  see  something 
done  about  is  this  filled  milk  business. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  filled  milk  is 
being  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
mind  telling  the  House  whether  or  not 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  failed 
to  authorize  the  prevailing  wage  in  any 
instance  under  this  Sugar  Act  of  1948? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  did 
not  say  that  our  present  Secretary  had 
or  had  not;  I  said  that  according  to  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  secretary  fixed  the  minimum  wage 
at  25  cents  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  29  cents 
in  Puerto  Rico,  32  to  38  cents  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  45  cents  in  Florida,  60  to  65  cents 
in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  California- 
I  want  to  be  fair  about  that;  there  were 
prerequisites  that  went  along  with  that. 
He  did  not  fix  the  price  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  for  there  it  was  fixed  by  the 
people  themselves  at  from  72  to  78  cents 
an  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  mandatory  sup¬ 
port  price  on  eggs  expired  on  December 
31  why  was  it  that  eggs  fell  to  such  a  low 
price  as  has  been  mentioned  here,  15,  18, 
and  20  cents  a  dozen  early  in  December? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The 
only  reason  they  did  is  because  the  law 
was  not  followed ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  By  whom? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  By 
whoever  had  the  executive  power  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  law.  As  I 
say,  we  have  not  had  enough  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  connection  with  this  whole 
support  program.  The  law  should  be 
followed.  If  the  law  is  that  they  should 
be  paid  35  cents  they  should  get  35  cents. 
But  they  did  not  get  35  cents.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  placed  in  the  uncomfortable 
situation  of  telling  my  people  that  under 
the  law  they  will  get  one  price  and  then 
have  those  in  charge  of  administering 
the  law  allow  a  different  price  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Up  until  the  law  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  last  c\ay  of  December  was 
any  discretionary  power  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  could  withdraw  that  support? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  No;  the 
Secretary  had  the  power  to  do  it  up  until 
January  1st. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  he  have  power  to 
refrain  from  doing  it? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  him  if 
he  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  support  price  was 
ordered  last  August,  but  if  the  buyers  do 
not  want  to  buy  they  do  not  pay  the 
support  price. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The 
farmers  have  to  sell  their  eggs  whether 
or  not  they  are  paid  35  cents  a  dozen  for 
them  or  20. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  farmer  had  to  sell 
them  either  to  the  drying  plant  or  to 
someone  buying  for  the  drying  plant. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  That 
may  be;  I  cannot  settle  that. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  The  gentlemen  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  re¬ 
member — 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  a  point  of  order  that 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  has  not  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  failed  to  hear  me. 

The  gentleman  realizes - 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No.  A 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  should  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SUTTON.  The  gentleman  real¬ 
izes  that  in  the  bill  we  passed  last  year 
we  were  trying  to  take  care  of  the  farmer 
in  a  number  of  basic  products;  we  were 
trying  to  help  him. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  you 
surely  are  going  to  help  him,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  get  off  on  the  Anderson  or 


Aiken  or  the  Brannan  plan  now;  today 
I  am  speaking  for  the  two  and  a  half 
million  dairy  farmers  in  the  country.  I 
want  to  confine  myself  to  that. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  while  we  are  on  the  egg 
subject? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  egg  business.  I  am 
in  the  oleo  business. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  in  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness  and  our  hog  people  are  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  egg  people  and  the 
poultry  people.  Why?  Because  in 
the  last  agricultural  bill  you  took  eggs, 
poultry,  and  hogs  from  under  the  support 
price  and  down  they  go.  Up  to  January 
1  they  did  not  support  the  price  of  hogs, 
and  I  say  the  hog  business  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  is  really  a  big  business.  We  are 
suffering. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  what  is  the  real  issue  to¬ 
day?  The  real  issue  today  is  whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  further  destroy 
the  livestock  industry  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  work  both  sides 
of  the  street.  I  may  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  street,  but  I  am  only  on  one 
side  anyway.  Here  is  the  story,  and  I 
wish  you  would  get  this.  I  want  to  make 
a  statement  and  I  shall  yield  to  anybody 
to  dispute  it. 

Surely  you  can  sell  oleo  cheaper  than 
dairy  products,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  figure  out  how  many  cents  a 
pound  oleo  is  being  subsidized?  I  will 
yield  to  anyone  to  tell  you  any  agricul¬ 
tural  product  or  any  food  product  that  is 
subsidized  anywhere  near  as  much  as 
oleomargarine  is  at  this  very  hour. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  me  to  read 
magazines  like  Life  magazine  which  has 
those  beautiful  pictures  in  there  of  oleo. 
Then  you  read  the  editorials.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  relationship 
between  the  editorials  and  the  adver¬ 
tisements  or  not.  But  they  are  always 
against  subsidies.  Have  you  ever  no¬ 
ticed  that?  Here  they  are,  the  same 
ones  who  are  against  subsidies,  against 
the  farmers  having  a  subsidy,  and  I  could 
quote  a  lot  of  other  papers,  too,  if  I 
wanted  to,  are  opposing  these  subsidies, 
yet  they  are  out  advocating  oleo.  Oleo 
has  more  of  a  subsidy  per  pound  than  any 
other  food  product  at  this  time  or  any 
other  time.  If  anyone  wishes  to  correct 
that  statement,  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
them  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  oleo  is  subsidized.  You  would  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  research  work  to  determine 
it.  We  do  know  that  we  produce,  as  far 
as  our  needs  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  something  over  a  billion,  2 
billion  or  3  or  4  billion  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  The  cottonsed  oil  is  rapidly  re¬ 
placing  soy-bean  oil  in  oleo.  There  is 
twice  as  much  cotton-seed  oil  being  used 
as  soy-bean  oil  in  oleo. 

If  you  figure  up  all  of  the  subsidies 
there  are  to  cotton,  you  will  find  that 
cotton  has  more  subsidies  than  the  Brit¬ 
ish  have  traditions.  You  would  have  to 
get  the  Brookings  Institution  to  look  up 
the  figures.  Yet  I  read  every  day  in  the 
papers  how  much  the  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting.  I  have  here  one  corporation  that 
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on  cotton  received  over  a  million-dollar 
subsidy  2  years  ago.  They  sent  this 
to  me  in  confidence  and  I  never  betray 
a  confidence,  but  that  corporation  re¬ 
ceived  a  little  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  That  is  just  one  corporation. 
Whether  oleo  is  being  subsidized  at  10 
cents  or  50  cents  a  pound,  I  cannot  say. 
Of  course,  you  cannot  charge  it  all  against 
the  oil.  You  have  to  place  some  of  the 
subsidies  on  the  cotton  itself. 

I  checked  up  to  the  past  July  and  I 
found  that  we  had  given  away  $600,000,- 
000  worth  of  cotton.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
lost  that  much  but  I  do  say  that  the 
American  taxpayer  has  lost  that  amount. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  whether  it  is  a  half¬ 
billion  dollars  a  year  or  not.  Now  we 
have  a  cotton  bil  on  which  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  hearing  tomorrow.  Mr. 
Ralph  S.  Trigg,  head  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  said  that  if  we  pass 
it  we  will  have  to  provide  funds  for  3,- 
000,000  more  bales  of  cotton.  Yet  we 
cannot  use  what  we  already  have.  We 
give  it  away.  Of  course,  it  has  been  cut 
in  two,  and  I  understand  that  will  mean 
several  millions  of  dollars.  It  will  be 
kind  of  an  agricultural  WPA,  because  we 
are  going  to  have  them  raise  a  whole  lot 
of  cotton  that  we  do  not  need.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  what  we  have  now.  They  will 
make  it  into  oleo,  I  guess. 

Let  us  get  back  once  more  to  the  oleo 
business. 

I  do  not  want  this  debate  to  go  by 
without  realizing  what  the  issue  is. 
Butter  is  only  a  part  of  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  the  infiltration  of  vegetable  oils 
into  the  whole  dairy  industry. 

In  the  other  body,  in  discussing  this 
issue,  I  notice  they  are  saying,  well, 
Wisconsin  does  not  produce  so  much 
butter,  which  is  true,  and  therefore  we 
should  not  be  interested  in  it.  The 
point  is  that  the  dairy  people  of  Wis¬ 
consin  know  what  this  issue  is.  A  good 
example  has  been  filled  milk,  and  that 
controversy  has  been  going  on  for  25 
years.  Filled  milk  is  made  by  taking  out 
the  butterfat.  They  used  to  put  in  co¬ 
conut  oil  and  call  it  coconut  cow  milk. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Michener]  was  here  when,  they  passed 
the  bill  25  years  ago  that  prevented  them 
shipping  it  interstate.  But,  nobody  in 
the  Department  knows  how  much  they 
are  making,  and  if  they  do  not  follow 
the  law  any  more  than  the  oleo  they  give 
to  the  armed  forces,  well,  that  is  just  too 
bad.  Incidentally,  all  the  boys  I  had 
in  my  office  since  I  had  Rosy  there  claim 
that  they  get  the  oleo  and  the  officers 
get  the  butter.  But,  I  cannot  prove  that 
either.  But,  this  filled  milk  is  just  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  substitutes.  They  sell 
it  for  about  2  cents  a  can  less  than 
evaporated  milk.  Why,  of  all  of  the 
faked  endorsements  and  advertisements. 
They  tell  you  or  they  even  try  to  make 
you  believe  that  you  can  rub  it  on  your 
head  and  grow  hair  and  tell  you  what 
this  doctor  and  that  doctor  said.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  doctor  telling  you  to 
feed  that  to  your  babies?  There  are 
millions  of  babies  raised  on  evaporated 
milk,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  them  giv- 
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Ing  cottonseed-oil  milk  to  the  children? 
Oh,  no.  Yet  they  say  that  these  imita¬ 
tions  are  just  as  good  as  the  real  thing. 
Now,  the  whole  dairy  industry  today  is 
faced  with  that  situation.  If  it  is  going 
to  be  good  public  policy  to  go  ahead  and 
follow  that  line,  all  well  and  good. 

I  listened  with  interest  the  other  day 
to  our  President,  your  President  and  my 
President,  and  he  was  talking  about  the 
general  welfare.  I  just  wondered  when 
he  was  talking  whether  it  was  the  kind 
of  general  welfare  for  some  international 
oil  monopoly,  such  as  Mr.  Luckman,  of 
Lever  Bros.,  heads.  Is  he  particularly 
interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  that 
outfit  that  is  really  the  prime  mover  of 
this  whole  thing?  I  did  not  like  to  think 
that  he  was.  I  wondered  if  his  interest 
in  the  general  welfare  was  in  the  24  or 
25  oleo  manufacturers  that  reaped  such 
enormous  profits  by  taking  away  the 
dairy  markets  during  the  war  and  after¬ 
ward.  They  had  Mr.  Luckman  help  out 
on  that,  as  you  remember.  He  was  down 
here.  The  Agricultural  Department 
could  not  handle  this  situation,  but  Mr. 
Luckman,  as  I  remember  it,  was  the 
chief  chicken  shooter.  He  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  let  them  feed  the  chickens  or  eat 
the  eggs,  either.  What  the  President 
really  meant,  I  think,  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  is  that  he  was  thinking  about 
the  general  welfare  of  2,500,000  dairy 
farmers  in  this  country,  and  that  his 
thoughts  were  not  just  on  those  25  or  26 
oleo  manufacturers,  or  the  Lever  Bros.’ 
international  vegetable  oil  cartel,  and 
that  he  was  thinking  about  the  general 
welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Ewing  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  tell  us  about  the  health  of 
the  Nation.  We  hear  it  on  all  occasions. 
I  saw  a  picture  of  some  girls  the  other 
day  showing  how  they  would  look  in  the 
year  2000.  I  then  thought  they  would 
not  want  to  pass  the  oleo  bill,  because 
they  will  be  midgets  and  dwarfs  by  that 
time.  We  are  stupid  to  appropriate 
money  to  our  universities  and  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  to  spend  money  in 
connection  with  agricultural  chemistry 
if  milk  is  not  the  greatest  food  ever 
known  to  man.  There  is  not  a  doubt 
about  it  at  all.  I  imagine  Mr.  Ewing,  in¬ 
terested  in  health  legislation,  surely  is 
not  going  to  tell  us  that  we  should  re¬ 
duce  the  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
Milk  and  'its  products  are  protective 
foods  for  the  grown-ups  as  well  as  for 
the  children.  Mr.  Ewing  surely  cannot 
be  for  more  and  more  oleo  and  still  in¬ 
sist  he  is  for  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  made  reference  to  Mr.  Luck¬ 
man.  I  know  he  is  one  of  the  great 
financiers  of  this  international  corpora¬ 
tion,  Lever  Brothers.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Luckman  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Jackson  Day  dinners  down  here.  They 
expect  4,000  people  to  come  there  and 
pay  $100  a  plate  for  their  food.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  Mr.  Luckman  in¬ 
tends  to  serve  oleomargarine  instead  of 
butter  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner.  That 
oleomargarine  is  made  by  his  company, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  Lever  Bros. 


is  one  of  the  large  producers  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
opinion  on  that,  or  has  he  heard  that 
Mr.  Luckman  may  serve  Jelke’s,  or  Lever 
Brothers’  oleomargarine  at  that  $100-a- 
plate  Jackson  Day  dinner,  as  a  special 
treat  to  those  who  contribute  the  $100? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Luckman  has  not  taken  that  matter  up 
with  me,  but  if  he  had,  I  would  have 
asked  him  if  it  is  not  true  that  they  are 
just  taking  these  southerners,  the  cotton 
boys,  along  for  a  little  ride. 

There  is  one  thing  I  will  say  for  the 
Washington  News  editorials.  I  hand  it 
to  that  paper  as  far  as  their  news  articles 
are  concerned.  They  have  always  been 
against  the  dairy  side  in  their  editorials, 
but  their  news  articles  have  always  been 
fair  on  this  subject.  I  noted  a  reference 
in  that  paper  about  imports  of  vegetable 
oils. 

They  are  building  a  big  oleo  plant  out 
in  California.  Coconut  oil  is  nearer  but- 
terfat  than  any  other  vegetable  oil. 
There  is  no  argument  about  that.  I  just 
wondered  what  our  good  cottonseed 
friends  are  going  to  say  when  we  roll 
in  the  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines 
or  wherever  they  get  it  from.  If  they 
start  rolling  that  in  they  can  make  oleo 
cheaper  than  they  can  make  it  out  of 
domestic  oils.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  appropriating  as  much 
money  to  the  cottonseed  people  and  to 
the  soybean  people  as  we  have  been.  The 
soybeans  are  just  a  war  baby,  anyway. 
They  have  had  plenty  of  subsidy,  prob¬ 
ably  just  as  much  as  the  cottonseed  oil. 
I  did  not  have  time  to  get  at  all  the  fig¬ 
ures,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  10 
cents  or  50  cents  a  pound  on  the  oil  that 
would  have  to  be  charged  up  against  that 
product. 

I  believe  that  the  Congressmen  from 
the  five  States  of  North  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Ala¬ 
bama  in  5  years  from  today  will  be  in 
the  camp  of  the  people  that  really  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  dairy  industry,  because  they 
can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.. 
As  they  develop  industrially  they  create 
a  local  demand  for  dairy  products. 
They  know  that  a  few  big  western  cot¬ 
ton  people  would  gladly  put  them  out 
of  business.  If  we  did  not  produce  any 
more  cotton  than  we  needed  in  the 
United  States,  we  would  have  to  cut  the 
acreage  in  two  this  year  to  say  nothing 
about  the  big  cut  you  hear  about  on  the 
floor  every  day  and  will  hear  more  about 
as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  My  colleague  from  Minne¬ 
sota  spoke  about  the  $100-a-plate  Jack- 
son  Day  dinner  they  are  going  to  have 
down  here  at  the  Armory.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Republicans,  when  we  have 
our  Lincoln  Day  dinner  at  a  dollar  a  plate 
at  Uline’s  Arena,  are  going  to  have  but¬ 
ter.  I  think  we  are.  I  think  if  we  can 
have  butter  at  a  dollar  a  plate,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  ought  to  have  100  butters  for  $100. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  political  angle  of 
this  thing.  This  is  a  serious  business. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  infiltration  of  these  vege¬ 


table  oils.  Take  the  oleo  ice  cream  that 
is  being  made  now.  That  is  just  one  more 
phase  of  this.  That  will  eliminate  just 
that  many  more  cows.  We  will  not  need 
25,000,000  dairy  cows  in  this  country  if 
this  keeps  up.  Three  million  dairy  cows 
have  been  sent  to  the  slaughterhouse 
already.  That  is  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  dairy  cows.  Remember  much  of 
this  reduction  took  place  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

So,  just  let  that  Poage-Fulbright  bill 
go  through.  Then,  consider  No.  4.  Here 
is  another  situation.  Some  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  have  been  on  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  that  have  gone  to  Tokyo.  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  the  Members  who 
were  out  there  and  drank  the  oleo  bottled 
milk.  It  was  amusing  to  me  when  we 
had  the  bill  up  here  to  hear  some  people 
say  it  is  all  right  to  eat  oleo  as  long  as 
you  drink  plenty  of  milk.  You  did  not 
know  you  were  going  to  get  in  the  same 
trap.  Some  of  the  Members  voted  that 
way.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
from  my  colleagues  on  my  side. 

In  Washington  today  there  are  fellows 
who  are  yelling  about  subsidy,  subsidy, 
subsidy,  and  yet  they  support  the  largest 
agricultural  subsidy  that  any  commodity 
gets.  It  is  the  oleo  subsidy.  It  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  business  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it. 
What  happened  during  the  last  fiscal 
year?  We  imported  over  half  a  million 
head  of  cattle  for  their  beef.  Yes,  the 
dairy  industry  furnishes  over  40  percent 
of  the  beef  and  veal  of  the  Nation.  We 
should  save  the  dairy  industry  while  we 
still  can  do  so.  We  should  cooperate  with 
the  PAO  and  establish  a  world  food  or¬ 
ganization.  We  should  do  our  own 
thinking  and  not  be  misled  by  any 
highly  financed  propaganda  that  com¬ 
plains  about  farm  subsidies  and  then  ad¬ 
vocates  oleo  which  is  the  most  highly 
subsidized  article  of  food  on  the  markets 
of  our  country. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


HBgfflgTCP  UUMMlTTlffl  UN  AgfifCTUT 

vTURE  ON  COTTON-ACREAGE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
White  of  California) .  The  Chair  wishes 
to  announce,  at  the  request  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  ^Cooley],  chairman  of  the 
Committee'-,  on  Agriculture,  that  on 
Wednesday,  'January  11,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  1310,  N0w  House  Office  Building, 
.here  will  be  a  'xneeting  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Cotton^  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  for  tnte  purpose  of  consider - 
ng  House  Joint  Resolution  384,  designed 
;o  correct  alleged  inequities  in  the  cot- 
;on-acreage  bill  recently  passed.  All 
vfembers  of  the  Housfe  are  invited  to 
participate. 


extension  of  ri 


ARKS 


Mr.  TALLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  addressed  to 
iim,  and  also  a  newspaper  editorial. 
SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  recv 
ognized  for  15  minutes. 
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With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  consular  con¬ 
vention,  with  an  accompanying  proto¬ 
col  of  sigfiftture,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  signed  at  Washington  on  February 
16,  1949,  and  an  exchange  of  notes  dated 
October  12,  1949,  rating  to  the  nonap¬ 
plication  of  the  convention  to  New-- 
foundland  and  Newfoundland  citizens. 

I  transmit  also,  for  tti^information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convenion. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House,  January  9,  1950. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  thd  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  (2)  consular  convkption 
with  the  United  Kingdom;  (3)  protocol 
of  signature  accompanying  the  conven¬ 
tion;  (4)  exchange  of  notes.) 

PROTOCOL  AMENDING  INTERNATIONAL 

AGREEMENT  FOR  SUPPRESSION  OF 

WHITE  SLAVE  TRAFFIC — REMOVAL  OF 

INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  ban  of 
secrecy  with  regard  to  the  protocol 
amending  the  international  agreement 
for  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave 
traffic.  Executive  B,  Eighty-first  Con¬ 
gress,  second  session,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  ban  of  secrecy  is  removed 
from  the  protocol,  and  the  protocol,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  President’s  message  of 
transmittal,  will  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations;  and  the 
President’s  message  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  Chair  hears  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

The  President’s  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica¬ 
tion,  I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
of  a  protocol  amending  the  international 
agreement  for  the  suppression  of  tfc 
white  slave  traffic  signed  at  Paris  on  May 
18,  1904,  and  the  international  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  suppression  of  tha  white 
slave  traffic  signed  at  Paris  on/May  4, 
1910. 

The  protocol  was  opened  tpr  signature 
at  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  oryMay  4,  1949, 
and  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  tl>ftt  date.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  transfer  to  the  United  Nations 
of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  French 
Government  unde},-'  the  1904  agreement 
and  1910  convention. 

I  also  transmit  herewith,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  ythe  Senate,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  the  pro¬ 
tocol,  and  a  copy,  in  English  translation, 
of  the  annex  to  the  protocol. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
Th^White  House,  January  9,  1950. 
(Ijfhclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  (2)  certified  copy  of  pro- 
ffcol;  (3)  copy  of  annex  in  English 
translation.) 


PROTOCOL  AMENDING  AGREEMENT  FOR 
SUPPRESSION  OF  CIRCULATION  OF  OB¬ 
SCENE  PUBLICATIONS— REMOVAL  OF 
INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  ban  of 
secrecy  with  regard  to  the  protocol 
amending  the  agreement  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  circulation  of  obscene 
publications.  Executive  C,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  second  session,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  ban  of  secrecy  is  removed 
from  the  protocol,  and  the  protocol,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  President’s  message  of 
transmittal,  will  be  referred  to  the  Coim- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations;  and  the 
President’s  message  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 
The  President’s  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  a 
protocol  amending  the  agreement  for  the 
suppression  of  the  circulation  of  obsces. 
publications  signed  at  Paris  on  May% 
1910. 

The  -protocol  was  opened  foryfi'gna- 
ture  at  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  Jm  May 
4,  1949,  and  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  onrthat  date 
Its  object  is  the  transfer  the  Unitec 
Nations  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the 
French  Government  upuer  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  May  4,  1910. 

I  also  transmit  herewith,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State^regarding  the  protocol 
and  a  copy,  in  English  translation,  of  the 
annex  to  the  Qimocol.  \ 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  Whis£  House,  January  9, 1950. 
(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State;  (2)  certified  copy  of  proto¬ 
col;  (3/f  copy  of  annex  in  English  trans¬ 
lation) 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  THE 
SAMUEL  GOMPERS  CENTENNIAL  DINNER 

[Mr.  NEELY  asked  and  obtained  leave  tc 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  de¬ 
livered  by  the  President  at  the  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  centennial  dinner.  Hotel  Statler,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  January  5,  1950,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AT 
THE  SAMUEL  GOMPERS  CENTENNIAI 
DINNER 

[Mr.  NEELY  asked  and  obtained  leave  tc 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Vice  President  at  the  Samue 
Gompers  centennial  dinner  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  January  5,  1950,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

RECOGNITION  OF  COMMUNISTS  It 
CHINA— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GREEN¬ 
VILLE  (S.  C.)  NEWS 

[Mr.  MAYBANK  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editoria 
entitled  "We  Needn’t  Follow  Britain,”  frorr 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  of  January  7 
1950,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-j 
AID  AND  FEDERAL  TAXES 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  tq 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Independence  of  State  Agencies  Is 


Shrinking  Under  Federal  Authority,”  writter 
by  John  Wyngaard  and  published  in  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette  of  Janu&ry 
6, 1950,  and  an  article  entitled  "Federal  Hand- 
Outs  Tangle  Tax  Picture,”  written  ijy  San¬ 
ford  Goltz  and  published  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  of  recent  date,  whj£h  appear 
in  the  Appendix.] 

LOBBYING  MONEY— ARTICLE  BY  JOSEPH 
KARSCH  / 

(Mr.  LANGER  asked  nncy6btained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Lobbying  Money/’  written  by  Joseph 
Harsch,  published  inythe  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  republished  in  the  Leader,  of 
Bismarck,  N.  Daly'  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

HOW  FALSEHOODS  SPREAD— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  BISMARCK  LEADER 

[Mr.  LANGER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  primted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Blow  Falsehoods  Spread,”  published 
in  theXeader,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  January 
5,  19SO,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES— ARTICLE 
FROM  THE  READER’S  DIGEST 

[  Mr.  KEM  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Reader’s  Digest  relating  to  Government  ex- 

npnriit.nrpc  ■a/l-.irU  armpars  in  tno  Appanriiv  } 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis  in  the  chair).  Let  the  Chair  first 
state  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  in¬ 
serting  certain  language  after  line  10, 
on  page  4  of  the  House  bill  2023. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the 
floor  and  yields  to  his  colleague  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names; 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Benton 

Hickenlooper 

Maybank 

Brewster 

H1U 

Morse 

Butler 

Hoey 

Murray 

Byrd 

Holland 

Neely 

Cain 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Hunt 

RusseU 

Chapman 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Darby 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Donnell 

Kefauver 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Kem 

Taft 

Downey 

Kerr 

Taylor 

Dworshak 

Kilgore 

Thomas,  Okia. 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Ecton 

Langer 

Thye 

Ellender 

Leahy 

Tobey 

Ferguson 

Lehman 

Tydings 

Flanders 

Lodge 

Vandenberg 

Frear 

Long 

Watkins 

Fulbright 

Lucas 

Wherry 

George 

McCarran 

Wiley 

Gillette 

McCarthy 

William* 

Graham 

McFarland 

Young 

Green 

McKellar 

Gurney 

McMahon 
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January  9 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

A  MEP-in  AUJQHEIGM.  -POLICY.  IN  ,  «r 
THE  FAR  EAST 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  X  desire  to  take  this  occasion 
to  report  personally  to  my  colleagues  on 
my  recent  tr™  to  the  Far  East  and  to 
make  certain  observations  on  conditions 
as  I  found  thenrthere  and  certain  rec¬ 
ommendations  foi**£onsideration  in  the 
development  of  a\sound  far- eastern 
foreign  policy.  I  arA  aware  there  are 
some  matters  I  shall  bring  up  that  may 
be  controversial,  and  mytoolleagues  may 
wish  to  interrupt.  I  am  gomg  to  request 
that  I  not  be  interrupted  lentil  after  I 
have  finished  my  address,  at  Vhich  time 
I  shall  be  more  than  happy  to  answer 
questions  of  my  colleagues.  \ 

My  distinguished  colleague  thetSen- 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Know  land] 
made  a  memorable  address  on  the  fldor 
of  the  Senate  last  Thursday,  in  whii 
he  reviewed  in  some  detail  the  develop¬ 
ments  leading  up  to  the  present  debacle 
in  China  and  pointed  out  what  seemed 
to  him,  and  I  may  add  to  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  the 
mistakes  of  policy,  or,  perhaps  better 
stated,  the  lack  of  policy,  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  far-eastern  situation. 

While  I  have  been  one  of  the  severe 
critics  of  the  administration  on  far- 
eastern  policy,  it  is  not  my  purpose  in 
my  remarks  today  to  take  the  critical 
side,  except,  incidentally,  as  it  may  be 
relevant  in  making  my  points  in  my 
effort  to  develop  a  positive  program.  At 
the  moment  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  who  has 
been  wrong  in  this  controversy,  but  I  am 
profoundly  interested  in  what  may  be 
the  right  answer  to  the  legitimate  ques¬ 
tion  pressing  us  on  all  sides  as  to  our 
future  course  and  policy  in  the  Far  East 
if  we  are  to  stop  the  creeping  paralysis 
of  communism  in  that  area. 

It  was  because  of  my  complete  feeling 
of  frustration  after  studying  the  China 
white  paper,  and  after  discovering  the 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  ex¬ 
perts  whom  I  had  consulted,  that  I  felt 
the  urge,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  go 
in  person  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  area 
affected  and  to  get  the  “feel”  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  ground.  With  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  I 
asked  for  and  received  on  September  9, 
I  made  my  plans  to  go  to  Japan  first, 
after  checking  with  General  MacArthur 
and  receiving  his  invitation  to  come. 
Mrs.  Smith  and  I  visited  Japan,  Oki¬ 
nawa,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Hong, 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  on  our  flight  home 
the  island  of  Guam,  the  trusteed  is¬ 
lands  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

During  this  trip  we  interviewed  many 
people,  including  the  United  States  high 
command — military,  naval,  and  air;  our 
State  Department  officials — Ambassa¬ 
dors,  consuls,  and  their  staffs;  native 
Japanese,  Filipinos,  Chinese,  Koreans, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  is¬ 
lands./  We  also  had  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
terviewing  many  Americans  and  British 
whpf  for  years  have  been  living  in  these 
areas. 


i  Immediately  upon  my  return,  which 
as  about  the  end  of  October,  and  before 
had  had  time  to  prepare  my  report  to 
my  committee  in  detail,  I  endeavored  to 
contact  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Acheson,  in  order  to  make  my  recom¬ 
mendations  directly  to  him.  Of  course, 
as  we  know,  he  at  that  time  was  about  to 
start  for  his  important  conferences  in 
Paris,  and  although  he  could  not  see  me, 
he  expressed  interest  in  my  trip,  and  at 
his  suggestion  I  sent  him  a  preliminary 
memorandum  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
take  with  him  on  his  journey  to  Paris, 
which  contained  two  vitally  important 
recommendations  which  I  felt  I  should 
make  immediately  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  to  my  committee. 

That  letter  is  dated  November  4.  I 
again  want  to  emphasize  the  date.  It 
was  the  first  communication  I  made  to 
anybody  on  the  subject  of  my  trip.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  first 
communication  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
after  my  return  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
^follows:  / 

November  4,  1949/ 
Hon.^ipEAN  Acheson,  / 

Se^etary  of  State,  / 

department  of  State,  / 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  De£$j:  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  before 
this  to  have-  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  per¬ 
sonally  about\iy  experience  in  the  Far  East. 
1  see  by  the  papers  this  morning  that  you 
may  be  called  suddenly  to  Paris  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  British  and  French  on  poli¬ 
cies  generally,  and  therefore  the  chances  of 
my  seeing  you  before  you  return  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  too  bright.  T  realize  the  pressure 
you  are  under  and  want  send  you  my  very 
best  wishes  as  you  undertake  these  impor¬ 
tant  deliberations. 

There  are  just  two  matter&H  wanted  par¬ 
ticularly  to  emphasize  in  my  t$,lk  with  you 
and  I  can  state  them  in  this  letter,  with  the 
hope  that  1  can  elaborate  my  reasons  at  a 
later  date:. 

1.  I  am  strongly  of  the  conviction  that 
under  no  conditions  should  we  recognise  the 
Chinese  Communist  government  at  this  Wne, 
and  furthermore  I  hope  it  will  be  possible'for 
you  with  your  eloquence  and  diplomacy  to 
persuade  the  British  not  to  do  so.  Whether 


further  aid  from  us.  From  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  national  security,  however,  I 
convinced  from  my  visit  on  the  ground  gifid 
getting  the  feel  of  our  strategical  is 
bases  that  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by 
hostile  forces  would  definitely  threaten  our 
security.  I  did  not  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
from  any  strategical  knowledge  or  my  own, 
which  I  make  no  claim  to,  b#t  from  the 
insistence  of  our  military  and1^ naval  forces 
wherever  I  went  that  this  Wa»  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  issue  and  that  we  copra  not  afford  to 
pass  it  up. 

Without  raising  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  should  back  up  the  Nationalist 
forces  in  their  defuse,  the  feeling  seems 
to  be  among  many  q?our  people  in  Japan  and 
in  other  places  that  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  peace  treatjynas  not  as  yet  been  signed 
with  Japan,  Edrmosa  today  is  technically 
part  of  Japan,’  even  though  because  of  the 
Cairo  agreement  we  permitted  the  National¬ 
ists  to  taken  t  over.  If  we  can  still  take  the 
position  jffiat  technically  it  is  part  of  Japan, 
and  thd*  as  we  are  occupying  Japan  we  have 
a  responsibility  for  all  Japanese  possessions, 
we  cbuld,  I  believe,  perfectly  consistently 
take  it  over  by  our  occupancy,  with  notice 
to' the  UN  that  it  might  be  made  a  trustee¬ 
ship  area.  This  should  be  done  in  collabora- 
’  tion  with  the  Nationalist  Government  that 
is  there  and  with  the  Taiwan  people  them¬ 
selves,  who  I  believe  would  be  anxious  to 
have  us  take  such  a  step.  If  this  were  done, 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  be  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  attacking  the 
United  States  if  they  attacked  Formosa  under 
these  conditions. 

I  am  sending  you  this  line  at  this  time 
because  of  your  contemplated  trip  to  Europe, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  who 
feels  he  has  a  personal  responsibility  to  ex¬ 
press  to  our  representative  his  convictions 
on  these  important  points.  I  am  working 
now  on  a  more  complete  report  to  my  com¬ 
mittee,  based  on  my  observations,  and  to  you 
as  Secretary  of  State. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  assur¬ 
ances  to  you  of  my  eagerness  to  work  these 
problems  out  on  a  completely  cooperative 
basis,  having  in  mind  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  responsibilities  of  all  of  us, 
I  remain, 

Always  cordially  yours, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

United  States  Senator. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  this 
letter  I  made  two  points  which  I  shall 


or  not  it  ultimately  has  to  be  done  remains  develop  later — first,  the  importance  of 


to  be  seen,  but  I  think  it  would  be  tragically 
fatal  at  the  moment.  From  my  talks  with 
the  British  authorities  in  Hong  Kong,  I  was 
convinced  that  they  were  thinking  exclu¬ 
sively  in  terms  of  (a)  defense  of  Hong  Kong, 
or  at  any  cost  retaining  it  in  British  posses¬ 
sion,  and  (b)  the  pressure  of  their  commer¬ 
cial  interests  in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong 
to  recognize  the  Commies,  so- that  tradi¬ 
tional  British  trade  can  go  on  as  before. 

I  was  also  impressed,  however,  with  the 
argument  from  the  British  that  they  felt 
whatever  stand  was  taken  should  be  taken 
with  the  United  States  and  not  apart  from 
the  United  States.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  our 
strong  stand  against  recognition  would  have 
a  weighty  effect  upon  the  British  position. 
In  any  event,  however,  I  urge  that  we  do 
not  make  the  mistake,  as  I  see  it,  of  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Chinese  Communist  government 
at  this  time.  Many  things  can  happen  in 
the  next  few  months. 

2.  The  second  important  conviction  that 
came  to  me  from  my  trip  was  that  under  no 
conditions  should  we  let  Formosa  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Communists  or 
under  the  domination  of  Russia.  This,  of 
course,  presents  a  very  difficult  question,  and 
it  is  problematical  whether  the  Nationalist 
Government  could  defend  Formosa  without 


honrecognition  of  Communist  China 
and  of  efforts  to  prevail  on  the  British 
to  Join  us  in  that  course;  and  second,  the 
strategic  importance  of  preventing  Com- 
munisfc,seizure  of  Formosa. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  discussion  of 
the  far-e'astern  situation  became  very 
prominent  Hp  the  public  press.  In  light 
of  the  special  interest  that  had  arisen 
with  regard  to  the  Formosa  problem 
especially,  I  wlste  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Achesto,  under  date  of  De¬ 
cember  27 — and  fs^gain  emphasize  the 
date,  December  27-^ubmitting  to  him 
some  further  suggestions.  These  will 
appear  later  in  this  address. 

Mr.  President,  at  thisxpoint  I  desire 
to  comment  on  certain  parts  of  the  re¬ 
port  which  I  made  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  copies\f  which 
went  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others 
in  the  State  Department  concerned  with 
far-eastern  affairs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  address  the  full 
text  of  this  report  with  the  letter  of 
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lo  opholes,  published  in  the  Denver  Post 
for  December  20,  1949,  entitled  “Tax 
Loofiholes  Drain  Our  Business  Strength.” 
I  as£\  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TAX  LOOPHOLES  DRAIN  OUR  BUSINESS  STRENGTH 

We  again  are  being  told  that  Congress  is 
about  to  resurvey  the  whole  question  of  Fed¬ 
eral  taxation  with  a  view  to  plugging  the 
loopholes  through  which  billions  of  dollars 
of  income  are  escaping  taxes  each  year. 

Since  1943,  when  Congress  first  showed  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  question  of  legal  tax- 
dodging,  we  have  been  told  the  same  thing 
many  times.  We  can  only  hope  that,  this  time 
it  really  is  true.  The  growth  of  tax-exempt 
business  in  recent  years  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  It  has  put  an  added  and  unfair  burden 
on  competing  businesses  which  do  not  enjoy 
exemptions.  Coupled  with  the  system  of 
double  taxation  on  business  profits,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  growing  threat  to  national  welfare. 

Tax  loopholes  are  of  many  kinds.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  them  arise  from  a  section  of  Federal 
law  which  excepts  from  income  taxes  the  net 
Income  of  various  corporations,  funds,  and 
foundations  operated  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  and  educational  purposes. 

The  original  intention  of  that  provision 
was  laudable  enough  but  in  recent  years 
that  special  exemption  has  come  to  cover 
many  activities  not  originally  contemplated. 
For  example,  many  businesses  ranging  from 
department  stores  to  piston-ring-manufac¬ 
turing  companies  now  are  owned  nominally 
by  colleges  and  universities. 

Supposedly  the  tax-exempt  incomes  from 
those  businesses  is  to  go  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  Actually,  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  may  receive  some  income  from  those 
sources  but  by  escaping  Federal  taxes  those 
companies  often  are  able  to  lay  aside  large 
amounts  for  plant  expansion  and  are  able 
to  pay  handsome  salaries  to  their  executives. 
Competition  from  such  tax-exempt  firms  is 
difficult  for  purely  commercial  tax-paying 
companies  to  meet. 

Some  churches  also  own  businesses 
and  the  number  of  private  foundation/md 
trusts  which  support  various  charitable  and 
scientific  endeavors  in  order  to  escape  taxes 
and  pay  good-sized  salaries  has  inefes^ed  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Cooperatives  and  labor  lurflons  control 
other  businesses,  ranging  air  the  way  from 
oil  wells  to  retail  stores,  wftich  enjoy  a  tax- 
free  income  of  more  thgn  $10,000,000,000  a 
year,  an  income  gainejr  in  competition  with 
tax-paying  businesse 

Still  another  lopphole — created  by  a  tax 
formula  adoptec/n  1943 — has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  insuraifce  companies  to  escape  taxes 
on  about  $4/0,000,000  worth  of  earnings  on 
such  things'as  real  estate  in  the  last  3  years. 

In  these  times  of  high  taxes,  when  legiti¬ 
mate  business  is  having  difficulty  finding  the 
money  for  needed  expansions,  a  heavy  obliga- 
tio/rests  on  Government  to  see  that  taxes 
distributed  fairly  and  justly. 


Experts  vary  in  their  estimates  of  the 
amount  which  might  be  collected  if  all  tax 
loopholes  were  plugged.  The  estimates  run 
from  $1,000,000,000  a  year  upward.  It  is 
high  time  for  Congress  to  tackle  this  prob¬ 
lem  seriously  regardless  of  whose  toes  may 
be  trampled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
a  way  to  save  money.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  estimates  of  possible  sav¬ 
ings  are  accurate.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  I  have  read  estimates  from 
reliable  sources,  from  Government  of¬ 
ficials  who  have  testified  before  our  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  in  times  gone  by, 
when  they  wanted  more  appropriations 
for  more  personnel  in  the  tax-collecting 
divisions  of  the  Government.  Some  of 
these  witnesses  have  told  us  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  tax  evasion  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  the  estimates,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  run  from  one  billion  to  two  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  which  could  be  collected, 
if  we  paid  more  attention  to  providii 
more  adequate  machinery  for  the  educ¬ 
tion  of  taxes  due  this  Government.. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  JRe pub¬ 
lican  Party  ought  to  make  it  one  of  its 
planks  of  policy  that  it  is  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  any  form  of  taj/vasion,  and 
that  it  stands  for  the  strictest  adminis¬ 
tration  of  existing  tax  laws.  If  the 
Government  would  prack  down  on  all 
kinds  of  tax  evasiorywe  would  find  a  great 
saving  could  be  Accomplished  thereby,  j 
As  much  possihfy,  as  tWp  billion  dollars 
could  be  savefi  if  we  collected  all  the 
taxes  due  the  Government.  , 

I  closeyMr.  President,  by  saying  that  ; 
here  is  jm  opportunity  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  Pyxty  to  take  a  constructive,  afiirma- 
tive/stand  so  that  no  one  in  respect  to  ' 
the  tax,  at  least,  would  have  any  jtts- 
Ication  for  saying,  “Well,  I  should  like 
to  vote  for  the  Republican  Party,  because  1 
I  think  we  need  a  change  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  but  I  just  do  not  { 
know  what  the  party  stands  for.” 

In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  let  us, 
by  legislative  action,  Mr.  President,  make  ' 
very  clear  to  the  American  voters  exact¬ 
ly  what  we  stand  for  in  terms  of  specific 
proposals  in  connection  with  each  one 
of  the  great  issues  confronting  the 
American  people. 

I  have  spoken  this  afternoon  only  on 
the  tax  issue,  but  as  the  session  pro-  l 
ceeds  I  intend  to  suggest  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  some  other  specific  programs 
and  proposals  which  should  be  adopted 
into  law.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  close  its  session 
without  having  written  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  State  Senate  a  specific  leg¬ 
islative  program  on  each  one  of  the  great 


issues  which  confront  the  American  pec/ 
pie.  I  suggest  that  a  good  place  /o 
start  is  with  the  tax  program  of/he 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

I  repeat  my  question  to  the  D/focrats. 
“What  is  wrong  with  that  program?” 

To  the  Republicans  I  say;  let  us  get 
busy  and  support  it  in  thySenate  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  want  action 
in  bringing  about  eetnomy — not  just 
talk  about  economy/ If  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Cong/ss,  if  we  Republicans 
who  are  on  the  fixing  line  in  this  session 
of  Congress  wfll  give  the  people  some 
action  by  dojng  our  best  to  get  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  afiopt  a  sound  tax-revision  and 
budget  program  as  recommended  by  the 
Comm/tee  for  Economic  Development 
we  /II  provide  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  does  the  Republican 
irty  stand  for?”  Then  if  we  will  offer 
''equally  sound  proposals  on  each  of  the 
other  issues  facing  the  American  people 
we  will  not  have  to  worry  about  which 
party  will  win  in  the  1950  elections.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  us.  I  think  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  can  and  must  meet  this  great 
political  challenge. 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  observe  at  this  point  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  did  not  speak  today,  as  he  inti¬ 
mated  on  last  Friday  he  would  speak,  on 
the  oleomargarine  bill.  I  am  very  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  what  he  has  to  say 
about  that  bill,  and  I  hope  he  will  find  it 
possible  to  speak  on  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  has  been  attempting  all  day 
long  to  obtain  the  floor  to  discuss  the 
unfinished  business,  the  oleomargarine 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  occupant  of  the  chair  at 
that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 


jove  that  the 
il  12  o’clock 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I 
Senate  stand  in  recess 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion- was  agreed  to;  ]  at  5 
o’clock  and  58  minutes  p.  m.)  tl  nate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 

January  10,  1950,  at  12  o’clock  meric 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCarthy)  to  the  Wiley  substitute  to  the  bill  (II.  B. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At 
the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

1  Sec.  .  (a)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 

2  first  month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the 

3  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

4  (1)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (a)  of  the 

5  Internal  Bevenue  Code  (tax  on  admissions)  ; 

6  (2)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3406  (a)  (10)  <>f 

7  such  code  (tax  on  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes)  ; 

8  (3)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2400  of  such  code 

9  (tax  on  jewelry)  ; 
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(4)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2401  of  such  code 
(tax  on  furs)  ; 

(5)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2402  of  such  code 
(tax  on  toilet  preparations)  ; 

(6)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3465  (a)  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  and  cable 
facilities)  ;  and 

(7)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3469  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  transportation  of  persons,  and  on  seat¬ 
ing  or  sleeping  accommodations  in  connection  with  such 
transportation)  ; 

shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the  war  tax  rates  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  1650  of  such  code. 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  1651  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  (retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage,  purses,  hand¬ 
bags,  toilet  cases,  etc.)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 

month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  3406  (a)  (4)  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  (manufacturers’  excise  tax  on  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “ 25 
per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “10  per  centum”, 


3 


1  and  by  striking  out  “15  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “10  per  centum”. 

3  (d)  For  the  purposes  of  section  1657  of  the  Internal 

4  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on  electric 

5  light  bulbs)  and  of  section  1658  of  such  code  (relating  to 

6  the  application  of  the  effective  date  of  rate  reduction  in  the 

7  case  of  telephone,  telegraph,  etc.,  services)  the  term  “rate 

8  reduction  date”  means  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 

9  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
10  of  this  Act. 
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House  of  Representatives 

The  House  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  12,  1950,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


Senate 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1950 
(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  4,  1950 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  merid- 
ian^on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

TheXIhaprain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirity.  we  turn  to  Thee  from 
the  perplexities  and,  uncertainties  which 
daily  beset  us,  and  bewildered  by  the 
confusion  of  the  world  We  pray  for  relief 
from  disquieting,  cowardiy  fears.  Lead 
us  past  all  shams  and  subterfuges  to 
Thyself.  Our  littleness  needs  Thy  great¬ 
ness.  Our  weakness  needs  Thy  strength. 

Grant  this  dear  land  of  liberty  in  hmirs 
that  are  heavy  with  crisis  the  strength-'  , 
of  purpose  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy. 
Save  us  from  self-interest  and  self-right¬ 
eousness,  and  make  us  the  true  servants 
of  Thy  will  in  this  troubled  time.  We  ask 
it  in  the  Redeemer’s  name.  Amen. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

Styles  Bridges,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  appeared  in  their  seats  today. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lucas,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday^ 
January  9,  1950,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDE 

Messages  in  writing  from  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States^submitting 
nominations  were  commprficated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mi-.  Millei><dne  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 

COMMITTEE  SjJBfelON  DURING  SENATE 
SESSION 

On  rejjtlfest  of  Mr.  Fulbright,  and 
by  un#fmmous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
'during  the  session  of  the  Senate  this 
'afternoon. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names : 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Benton 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Chapman 
'Ocnnally 
Cordon 
Darby, 
Donnell 
Douglas 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Eeton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 
GllletJ 
GnjJ*fcm 


Green 

Gurney 

Hayden 

Hendrickson 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Hunt 

Ives 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tex. 


Magnuson 
Maybank 
Morse 
Murray 
Neely 
O ’Conor 
Robertson 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Schoeppel 
Smith,  Maine 
Smith,  N.  J. 


Johnston,  S.  C.  Sparkmaj 
Kefauver  Stennig 

Kem  Taft 

Kilgore  Tailor 

Knowland  Jt omas,  Okla. 

Langer  J*  Thomas,  Utah 
Leahy  /  Thye 

Lehman/*^  Tobey 

Lodged  Tydings 

Lot*  '•  Vandenberg 
(teas  Watkins 

ScCarran  .Wherry 

McCarthy  Wiley 

McFarland  Williams 

McKellar  Young 

McMahon 


’Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  f 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  are  absent  on  official  business  as 
members  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  holding  hear¬ 
ings  on  various  flood-control  and  public- 
works  projects  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hoey]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Withers]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business. 


The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Clellan]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  S&r&te 
on  official  business  as  a  member  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committ^on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  holding  hearingtf'on  various 
flood-control  and  publicyworks  projects 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  frojan  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Myers]  is  necesAully  absent. 

The  Senat^irom  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  absmt  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
idt]  is  necessarily  absent. 

'  The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
likin]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 

prp^pnf.  -miT  - n, m»,i, ,  -  -  . 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  yesterday,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

The  pending  question  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  to  the  original 
bill,  but  not  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Presid&sL  before  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  L^r.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  commences  his  address  usjrn  the 
pending  measure,  I  ask  unanimousSpn- 
sent  that  Senators  be  permitted  to 
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troduce  bills  and  joint  resolutions, 
resent  petitions  and  memorials,  and 
subpiit  routine  matters  for  the  body  of 
the  record  and  for  the  Appendix,  with¬ 
out  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  itds  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT;  OP  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1948 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  lector  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  War  Claims  \?ommission,  transmit¬ 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  which,  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  paper,  was  referred\p  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HOOVER  COMMISSION  REPORT  ON  EDU¬ 
CATION-LETTER  FROM  EdOaR  FULLER 

TO  JAMES  B.  CONANT 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  na  the 
body  of  the  Record,  and  referred  tcS^he 
appropriate  committee,  a  letter 
dressed  to  President  James  B.  Conant 
chairman,  schools  and  university  com¬ 
mittee,  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoo¬ 
ver  Report,  from  Edgar  Fuller,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  relating  to  the  Hoover  Commission 
report  on  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Council  of  Chief 

State  School  Officers, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  27,  1949. 
President  James  B.  Conant, 

Chairman,  Schools  and  University  Com¬ 
mittee,  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  President  Conant:  The  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  report  on  education  is  startling  and 
disappointing.  Without  discussion,  it  dog¬ 
matically  reverses  the  principal  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  its  own  excellent  task  force  on  edu¬ 
cation,  this  council,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  and  most  other  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  and  individual  educators. 
It  also  does  violence  to  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  who  believe  in  the 
American  practice  of  keeping  local,  State^ 
and  Federal  educational  agencies  political!, 
nonpartisan.  / 

The  Commission’s  recommendation  Jt hat 
the  Federal  agency  for  education  bar  sub¬ 
jected  completely  to  the  executive  oaQers  of 
a  political  officer,  the  proposed  Sectary  of 
Welfare,  violates  our  national  principles  and 
ignores  our  national  experiencar  in  educa¬ 
tion.  This  would  eliminate  the  already  in¬ 
adequate  professional  freedons  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  of 
the  professional  educator^  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  It  would  open  the  way  for  a 
measure  of  political  elimination  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  thought  control  approaching  that 
by  which  Hitler  and/Stalin  built  their  dicta¬ 
torships.  It  wouldAnaugurate  a  new  pattern 
of  Federal  educational  government,  similar 
to  politically  controlled  systems  in  foreign 
countries  few  Americans  care  to  imitate. 
We  believe  tire  educational  system  developed 
in  the  United  States  is  better  for  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

Another  dogmatism,  again  without  reasons 
given,  resignedly  suggests  that  educational 
functions  must  continue  to  be  scattered; 
throughout  the  noneducational  executive  j 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  with-  I 
/>ut  reference  to  its  educational  agency. 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  considered  these  matters  thoroughly. ' 
Two  members  of  the  Commission  led  the* 
successful  effort  to  defeat  Reorganization; 
Plan  No.  1  in  the  Senate  last  August.  Plan  1 ; 
would  have  done  for  education  exactly  what.* 
the  Commission  recommended;  it  would  have; 
created  a  new  Department  of  Welfare  with 
complete  absorption  of  the  United  States! 
Office  of  Education.  It  is  true  that  organi¬ 
zation  of  Federal  medical  services  was  the’ 
major  issue  of  the  debate,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  issue  of  educational  freedom  from: 
partisan  political  control  was  also  empha¬ 
sized  by  these  two  members  of  the  Commis-i 
sion  as  well  as  by  numerous  other  Senators.; 

There  are  other  reasons  to  believe  that  the! 
Commission  was  too  greatly  influenced  in  its 
recommendations  on  education  by  a  small 
minority  of  its  membership.  One  member 
has  vehemently  favored  subordination  of 
education  to  partisan  political  government 
at  all  levels,  including  appointment  of  local 
superintendents  of  schools  by  municipal 
officials  rather  than  by  nonpartisan  school 
boards,  while  others  have  seemed  almost  un¬ 
aware  of  the  educational  issues  in  the  report! 

Certain  divisions  of  the  Citizens  Commit-! 
tee  on  the  Hoover  Report  have  attempted  to 
convince  Congress  and  the  public  that  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  report  must  be  on  an  all-or- 
\one  basis.  Any  questioning  on  ^ny  detail 
raises  the  cry  that  the  omnipotence  andJn- 
falftbility  of  the  Commission  must  not  be 
doubted  and  brings  the  charge  that  Every¬ 
one  beeves  in  economy  and  efficiency  in 
governrrient  until  he  is  affected!/  In  the 
case  of  education,  economy  an<f  efficiency 
are  to  be  found  in  vthe  direction  opposite 
from  that  u*ged  by  the  Comfaission.  We 
hope  this  all-or-none  approach  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  you^Committ^e  on  Schools  anc 
Universities. 

The  cavalier  treafltaenV&f  education  by  the 
Commission  will  beVincreasingly  resented 
both  by  the  public  by  professional  edu¬ 
cators  as  the  facts  JSecokie  known.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  make  th^m  known  and  hope  foi 
your  assistance/ The  temple  mistakes  oi 
the  Commission  in  this  fie  Hi  must  not  be 
uncritically  s/ipt  into  law  along  with  others 
of  its  propolis.  We  hope  you  will  use  youi 
great  inflmmee,  as  a  friend  of  our^lmericar 
system  of  education,  to  defeat  ark  recom- 
mendaUons  of  the  Commission  comferning 
educajnon  except  that  leading  to  transSer  oi 
the yeducation  functions  of  the  Bureau-  o! 
Indian  Affairs  to  the  United  States  Office’ll 
fucation. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edgar  Fuller, 
Executive  Ftecretnr,,  I 

OLEOMARGARINE  AND  BUTTER — LETTER 
FROM  WILLIAM  J.  MURPHY 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  William  J.  Murphy,  dairy  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  butter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  January  6,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

The  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  again  asking  for  your 
help  in  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  North 
Dakota.  The  oleomargarine  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  for  debate,  but  I  would  first  like 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  North  Dakota  for  the  assistance  you 
have  given  us  during  previous  sessions  of 
Congress  on  this  controversial  issue. 


If  the  oleomargarine  bill  is  passed  as  is 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee  with 
all  restrictions  removed  as  to  licenses  and 
taxes  on  the  colored  product  without  any 
safeguards  set  up  to  protect  the  consumers 
against  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleomargarine, 
colored  and  sold  as  butter,  and  to  protect  our 
entire  national  dairy  industry;  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  a  necessary  curtailment  in  dairy 
farming. 

North  Dakota,  as  one  of  the  major  butter- 
producing  States,  is  vitally  interested  in  this 
issue;  and  when,  in  trying  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  dairying  in  our  State,  we  are 
met  with  the  question  by  our  dairy  farmers 
as  to  what  will  happen  to  our  butter  indus¬ 
try  if  we  are  forced  to  meet  competition  with 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  oleomargarine 
colored  to  resemble  butter. 

As  you  probably  know,  all  of  the  major 
dairy  organizations  in  the  Nation  are  in 
favor  of  a  repeal  of  all  licenses  and  taxes  on 
margarines  providing  that  safeguards  are 
put  into  the  bill  making  it  illegal  to  color 
the  product  to  resemble  butter. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  Lever  Bros.,  as  a  plaintiff  in  a 
court  case  against  one  of  their  competitors, 
won  a  decision,  which  in  effect  stated  that 
no  other  soap  company  could  make  a  bar  of 
soap  colored  red  to  resemble  their  Lifebuoy 
soap. 

In  a  recent  court  case  brought  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  against  a  soft- 
drink  manufacturer,  the  court  ruled  that 
synthetic  orange  color  and  flavor  could  not 
be  added  to  a  soft  drink,  as  such  addition 
would,  in  effect,  make  the  soft  drink  appear 
to  be  a  more  valuable  product  than  it  really 
was. 

Through  the  years  that  we  have  had  this 
controversial  issue  before  Congress,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  been  pretty  well  established 
that  the  only  reason  the  oleomargarine  peo¬ 
ple  have  for  using  the  yellow  coloring  of  but¬ 
ter,  is  to  make  it  as  nearly  like  butter  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  fool  the  public. 

Some  oleo  manufacturers  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  using  dairy  terms  on  their  cartons, 
such  as  Grade  A  or  Grade  AA,  which 
terms  are  used  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  establishing  grades  on  butter. 

Speaking  for  the  dairy  farmer  living  in 
North  Dakota,  I  would  like  to  state  that  we 
would  appreciate  very  much,  anything  you 
can  do  to  prevent  the  wrecking  of  our  North 
Dakota  butter  industry. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  past  efforts 
and  assuring  you  that  all  of  our  farmers  will 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for  them, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  J.  Murphy, 

- - r~  —  n"7'T 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  merges  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  vHjich  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  comBjittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senatkproceedings.) 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduceaSo’ead  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimousS^onsent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as;  follows : 

By  Mr.  WHERRY: 

S.  2813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  certain 
Mexican  aliens;  to  the  Committee \on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  2814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mir  Abzul 
(Meer  Afsar) ;  and 

S.  2815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  All  Washid;'v 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  YOUNG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Langer)  : 

S.  2&16.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  . the  Heart-Butte  dam  and  reservoir 
project  fa  Morton  County,  N.  Dak.,  as  the 
Tschida  Reservoir  and  Dam;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  InteJtor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  MnWlLLIAMS: 

S.  2817.  A  bfllfor  the  relief  of  Dr.  C.  A. 
Schenck;  to  the^ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCMAHON : 

S.  2818.  A  bill  f^i  the  relief  of  Marlella 
Ripiesl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  \for  himself  and  Mr. 

Leahy)  ; 

S.  2819.  A  bill  to  providKfor  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  reinsurance  fundTto\pe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  JVsey 

S.  2820.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oC  Marie  Neu 
bert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JSjdiciary.  ' 

(Mr.  FLANDERS  introduced  Slaiate  bill 

2821,  relating  to  the  compensations  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Senate  and  House  ofvtepre- 
sentatives,  which  was  referred  to  the>Com- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  ServiceiVnd 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

(Mr.  MAYBANK  introduced  Senate  b 

2822,  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance' 
Law  (U.  S.  C.,  title  12,  sec.  264),  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

S.  2823.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  loan  provi¬ 
sions  In  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LUCAS  (for  Mr.  Myers)  : 

S.  2824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tannous 
Estephan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  2825.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion 
of  employees  in  the  postal  field  service  to 
meritorious  and  longevity  salary  grades;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 

S.  2826.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  borrowing 
power  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mi'.  RUSSELL: 

S.  2827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Italian  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2828.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  continue  offices  in  the'  Republic 
of  the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


OPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  , 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  section  12B  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Act,  which  deals  with  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  bill  is  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  study  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency,  assisted  by  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the7  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Generally  speaking,  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  certain  technical  changes  in  the 
law  which  have  been  shown  to  be  desira¬ 
ble  in  its  administration  during  the  16 
years  of  the  Corporation’s  activities. 

However /-mere  are  certain  features  of 
the  bill  upon  which  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  disagreement,  but  the  committee 
will  undertake  to  iron  out  these  differ¬ 
ences  and  report  the  bill  in  a  form  that 
all  ’can  approve. 

Perhaps  the  provision  that  will  be  most 
discussed  is  that  dealing  with  assess¬ 


ments  against  insured  banks.  The 
money  realized  from  these  assessments 
is  used  to  pay  insurance  losses  and  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Corporation. 
Originally  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  advanced  $289,000,000  to 
provide  the  Corporation  with  its  initial 
capital.  Since  beginning  operation  in 
1934,  the  amount  received  from  these 
assessments,  which  are  at  the  rate  of 
one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of  total  deposits, 
has  enabled  the  Corporation  to  repay  the 
amount  advanced,  to  pay  all  losses  and 
expenses  for  16  years,  and  to  build  up 
its  capital  account  to  nearly  one  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  Corporation  to  transfer  to  its 
capital  account  annually,  beginning  with 
the  calendar  year  1949,  40  percent  of  its 
net  assessment  income,  and  to  credit  the 
remaining  60  percent,  pro  rata,  to  insured 
banks  against  their  assessments  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Net  assessment  income  is  defined  as 
the  total  assessment  income  during  the 
alendar  year  less: 

First.  Operating  costs  and  expense^ 
dAsjng  the  year. 

ond.  Additions  to  reserves  for  losses 
during  the  calendar  year,  except  thajrmy 
adjustments  to  reserves  resultinar  in  a 
reductioVof  such  reserves  shall  l^eradded. 

Third.  Insurance  losses  sustained  dur¬ 
ing  the  campdar  year  plus  Jesses  from 
any  precedin^years  in  excess  of  reserves. 

Currently  trie  Corporation’s  annual 
assessment  income  is / approximately 
$120,000,000.  Its\loss£S  and  expenses 
during  the  fiscal  Vafr  ended  June  30, 
1949,  were  $6,700,000?i£aving  $113,000,000 
to  be  added  to  su/pltN*  Application  of 
the  formula  in  this  bilfcto  these  figures 
would  permit /addition  \p  surplus  of 
about  $69,000/500,  leaving  $<$4,000, 000,  or 
a  little  mor^than  one-third \f  the  gross 
assessment  income  for  the  yk&r,  to  be 
proratedAmong  insured  banks  aka  cred¬ 
it  against  assessments  for  the  following 
year./ 

Another  important  change  proposed  is 
angincrease  in  the  maximum  insurable 
recount  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Thi 
/would  increase  the  number  of  insured' 
-  accounts  from  96  percent  to  98.4  percent 
of  the  total,  and  would  increase  the 
amount  of  insured  deposits  from  44.8 
percent  to  52.4  percent  of  total  deposits. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  is  the 
only  Member  of  the  Seriate  who  worked 
directly  with  that  far-seeing  group  who 
were  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  plan  for  insurance  of  bank  de¬ 
posits  16  years  ago.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  assuring  him  that  in  my  opinion  the 
people  of  the  United  States  owe  him  a 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  part  in 
providing  the  Nation  with  this  agency 
for  restoring,  strengthening,  and  main¬ 
taining  confidence  in  our  banks.  Its 
successful  operation  and  its  present 
sound  financial  position  fully  justify  his 
wise  judgment  and  effective  work  in  that 
behalf. 

The  bill  (S.  2822)  to  amend  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Law  (U.  S.  C., 
title  12,  sec.  264),  introduced  by  Mr. 
Maybank,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


COMPENSATION  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  SEN/ 

ATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE# 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  J  in¬ 
troduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  tfie  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Senate  and  Hous^  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  I  will  say  that  >ri  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  last  session  Congress 
passed  the  legislative  pay  tefll  which  con¬ 
tinued  the  complicated^  structure  of 
basic  salaries  and  total  salaries.  The 
bill  I  am  now  introducing  is  simply  in¬ 
tended  to  do  away  .with  the  three  per¬ 
centage  addition^rto  basic  salary  and 
make  the  basic  Salary  the  same  as  the 
actual  salary. 

The  bill  (£^5821)  relating  to  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  employees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in¬ 
troduced/by  Mr.  Flanders,  was  received, 
read  t/fee  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

DITIONAL  PERSONNEL  FOR  OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES,  SENATE 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  207),  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  in 
equal  monthly  installments  from  January  1 
to  June  30,  1950,  to  the  official  reporters 
of  Senate  debates  and  proceedings  the  sum 
of  $6,000  for  the  employment  of  additional 
office  personnel. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  DOUGLAS  ON 
THE  PRESIDENT’S  BUDGET 

[Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  on  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  on  January  9,  1950,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PROPOSALS  AFFECTING  THE  DAIRY 
INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  material  pre¬ 
pared  by  him  relative  to  the  reactions  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Pure 
Milk  Products  Cooperative  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  to  proposals  affecting  dairying  and 
agriculture,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  LOWELL  B.  MASON 
AND  HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD  AT  SWEAR- 
JG-IN  CEREMONIES 

[Mr,  O’CONOR  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  addresses  by 
Hon.  J%nes  M.  Mead  and  Hon.  Lowell  B. 
Mason  aththe  swearing-in  ceremonies  of  for¬ 
mer  Senator  James  M.  Mead  as  a  member  of 
the  Federaf\Trade  Commission,  November 
16,  1949,  whick  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

BOOZE  HAS  NO’.pONSCIENCE — EDITORIAL 

FROM  THE  C3-RAND  RAPIDS  (MINN.) 

HERALD-REV  1 E  \V  ^ 

[Mr.  LANGER  asked,  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Booze  Has  No  Conscience,”  published 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  (Miiin  )  Herald-Review 
of  January  5,  1950,  whicir:  appears  in  the 
Appendix.]  \ 

CONSTITUTIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 

CIVIL-RIGHTS  PROGRAM— -ARTICLE  BY 

CHARLES  WALLACE  COLLINS 

[Mr.  EASTLAND  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “Constitutional  Aspects  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  Civil-Rights  Program,”  written  by 
Charles  Wallace  Collins,  and  published  in 
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ie  Illinois  Law  Review  of  Northwestern, 
feiiversity,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix. J 

1ITATION  OP  A  BEQUEST  TO  DEMQ- 
IATIC  MEMBERS  OP  FAMILY— ARTICLE 
fOM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

It.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  the  Offi¬ 
cers  and  members  of  the  Senate:’  are 
cordially  invited  to  lend  their  ears  fo  the 
reading  of  an  unusual,  interesting,  and 
inspiring  article  that  appeared  in/the  St. 
Louis  Frst-Dispatch  on  the  7th/of  last 
December.  A  proper  caption  ^ffor  this 
article  would  be  “A  prodigal  son  returns 
to  his  political  home.”  An  appropriate 
text  for  wn^t  it  says  would  be /“Joy  shall 
be  in  heavten  over  one  sinnir  that  re- 
penteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons,  which  need  no,4'epentance.” 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  S^iate  will  con¬ 
sider  the  foregoing  opinions  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  what  I  i»ow  proceed  to  read: 


SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
BEQUEST  TO  FAMtLY  IF  AI, 


THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
,  ARE  DEMOCRATS 


pcember  7. — Harvey 
/ifornia  peach  grow- 
300  estate  to  his  two 
-and  told  them  to 


January  10 


Sacramento,  CaIue., 

B.  Whitten,  northern  C: 
er,  left  most  of  his  $750 
brothers  and  four 
become  Democrats 

Whitten,  who  died  November  17  at  the  age 
of  69,  said  this  in  hjs  will  filed  for  probate 
yesterday :  f  \ 

“I  have  specifical/y  requested  my  brothers 
and  sisters  to  rengimce  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Party,  its  policies,  and  platform,  and  to 
vote  henceforth  a  straight  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Party  ticket.  \ 

“The  reason  £6r  this  is  that  my  estate  was 
accumulated  solely  under  \the  Democratic 
administration.  It  is,  therefore,  my  desire 
that  no  Republican  Party  i^ember  receive 
anything  from  the  distribution  of  my  estate.” 

Winston  A.  Langlois,  attorney  for  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  will,  said  Whitten's  statement 
was  probably  merely  to  show  his  desire  that 
heirs  should  be  Democrats. 

“There  isn't  any  clause  in  the\will  which 
specifically  disinherits  a  Republican,”  Lang¬ 
lois  said.  “But  it’s  a  nice  legal  question.” 

Mrs.  Anna  Whitten  Ross,  who  c^rne  here 
from  her  home  in  Charlottesville,  \Va.,  for 
the  hearing  on  her  brother's  will,  said  she 
didn’t  think  there  would  be  any  trouble. 

“fii  fact,”  she  said,  “I  think  the  family  are  ' 
all  Democrats.  They  may  have  strayed  now 
and  then.  I  think  Harvey  just  wanted  to  ; 
be  sure  they  stayed  Democrats.” 

V  i 

Mr.  President,  if  there  be  any  other 
wanderer  from  the  democratic  pathway  f 
I  of  happiness,  prosperity,  and  peace,  let 
him  remember,  that —  \  : 

While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn, 

-Tha  vitoat  ala, nay  i way  tatura. - - - Jr 

REPEAL  OP  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  days  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  Senate  has  been  H.  R. 
2023,  and  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute.  Every  time  we  reach  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  very  vital  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  we  find  ourselves  moving  off  on 
a  slow  boat  to  China.  So,  today,  I  should 
like  to  return  to  home  port,  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  business  of  the  Senate,  and  continue 
with  the  discussion  of  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation.  I  have  observed  that  oleo  seems 
to  be  a  rather  slippery  subject,  and  it 


continuously  melts  away  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Senate  heat.  We  will  try  to 
keep  the  discussion  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  today  calm,  cool,  and 
deliberate,  so  that  there  will  be  no  melt¬ 
ing  away  of  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
vote  for  the  Gillette-Wiley  amendment 
to  H.  R.  2023,  the  bill  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering;  an  amendment  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor ;  an  amendment  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.  R.  2023. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  inequity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  restrictive  taxes  on  oleomar- 
gerine. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues, 
virtually  all  of  whom  agree  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  abolishing  those  taxes.  The 
dairy  farmers  of  America  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  parties  to  any  tax  device 
which  is  designed  to  interfere  with  con¬ 
sumer  free  choice. 

The  issue  involved  in  the  legislation 
we  now  consider,  however,  is  deeper  than 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation  would 
have  us  know.  The  issue  is  not  one  of 
farmers  versus  consumers.  The  dairy 
farmers  of  America,  who  are  themselves 
consumers,  fully  appreciate  the  desira¬ 
bility  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
consumer  interest  in  any  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  repeat,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  farmers 
versus  consumers;  the  issue  is  rather  one 
of  recognizing  the  necessity  of  farmers 
and  consumers  joining  together  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  monopoly  and  threatened 
monopoly.  It  is  in  this  spirit  and  it  is 
with  this  emphasis  I  desire  to  address 
myself  to  this  body  today. 

The  558,609  dairy  farmers,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  are  small-business  men,  who  devote 
at  least  the  majority  of  their  time  to  the 
processing  or  to  the  production  of  dairy 
products.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  have  dairying  as  a  small  part  of 
their  operation.  Thirty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  small-business 
men  dairy  farmers,  Mr.  President,  work 
and  live,  bring  up  their  children,  and  go 
to  their  churches,  and  engage  in  trade  in 
my  State  of  Minnesota.  Many  of  them 
have  organized  cooperatives  to  assist 
them  in  their  business  activities.  There 
are  today  more  than  40,000  local  plants 
all  over  the  United  States  processing 
butter,  milk,  cheese,  ice  cream,  and  other 
dairy  products.  There  are  today  3,500 
creameries  scattered  across  our  land  and 
in  every  one  of  the  48  States,  most  of 
them  owned  by  individuals  or  coopera¬ 
tives.  Butter,  Mr.  President,  is  a  small 
man’s  operation.  Butter  making  does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  high-speed,  concen¬ 
trated,  big-plant  type  of  production  be¬ 
cause  cream  must  be  procured  almost 
daily  from  literally  millions  of  farms. 
Butter  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  essentially  a  small-business  operation. 

Contrast  this  picture  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  picture  within  the  oleomargarine 
industry.  The  picture  is  one  of  growing 
monopoly.  There  are  28  oleomargarine 
companies,  as  compared  to  3,500  cream¬ 
eries,  as  compared  to  40,000  dairy  plants, 
as  compared  to  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  million  farmers  who  were  engaged, 
in  some  part  of  their  business,  in  dairy¬ 
ing  operations.  There  are  28  oleomar¬ 
garine  companies,  but  only  5  of  these 


produce  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount  in  the  United  States. 
Processors  and  refiners  of  domestic  oils 
used  in  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
are  even  more  limited  in  number,  with 
merely  a  handful  of  companies  control¬ 
ling  the  industry. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  list  of  oleomargarine  brands  which 
account  for  68.4  percent  of  the  total 
sales  of  this  product  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  as  follows,  “Nucoa,”  “Parkay,” 
“Allsweet,”  “Blue  Bonnet,”  and  “Del- 
Rich.”  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  total 
production  of  these  five  major  dominant 
brands  were  supplying  more  than  61  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  output,  as  compared 
to  a  figure  of  68.4  percent  today — an  in- 
ci’ease,  within  a  period  of  less  than  a 
year,  on  the  part  of  these  five  companies, 
of  7  percent  of  the  total  oleomargarine 
production.  The  five  largest  oleomar¬ 
garine  names,  therefore,  are  growing 
more  and  more  dominant  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  scene. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  in  a  real  sense 
one  of  small  business  versus  big  business. 
Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  efforts  of  big 
business  oleomargarine  to  advance  its 
self-interest  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dairy  farmer.  It  is  estimated  that 
half  a  million  dollars  a  month  is  being 
spent  in  behalf  of  this  legislation  by  oleo¬ 
margarine  advertisers  and  publicity  rep¬ 
resentatives.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ex¬ 
penditure  which  cannot  be  matched  by 
small  dairy  plants,  however  numerous 
they  may  be.  This  explains  to  a  large 
extent  the  reason  why  the  case  in  behalf 
of  the  American  dairy  farmer  has  not 
been  adequately  presented  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

My  particular  emphasis  at  this  time, 
however,  is  not  toward  the  five  dominant 
brands  in  oleomargarine,  dangerous  as 
that  threat  which  I  have  described  may 
be.  It  is  toward  a  sixth  brand  and  the 
potentialities  in  its  growth  that  I  wish 
to  direct  the  particular  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  name  of  that  brand  is 
“Good  Luck,”  and  it  is  produced  by  the 
John  Jelke  Co.,  a  property  of  Lever  Bros. 
Co.  operating  in  this  country. 

Although  today  the  Good  Luck  brand 
of  oleomargarine  claims  only  4.4  percent 
of  the  American  oleomargarine  market, 
the  modesty  of  that  assertion  should  not 
deceive  us.  Potentially,  the  interna¬ 
tional  fats  and  oils  cartel  associated  with 
the  John  Jelke  Co.  through  its  parent 
company,  Unilever,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  dairy  farmer  that 
has  yet  been  posed  by  this  synthetic  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  is  therefore  a  threat 
to  our  whole  economy.  Unilever — with 
its  headquarters  in  London — represents 
the  largest  single  factor  of  the  world  sup¬ 
ply  of  fats  and  oils,  purchasing  and  proc¬ 
essing  more  than  2,000,000,000  tons  of  the 
total  5,800,000,000  tons  in  world  con¬ 
sumption. 

A  GIGANTIC  MONOPOLY 

The  one  company,  Unilever,  Ltd., 
alone,  mariufactures  more  soap  and  oleo¬ 
margarine  than  any  other  company  in 
the  world,  including  75  percent  of  all  the 
oleomargarine  eaten  in  Europe  outside 
of  Russia,  and  about  40  percent  of  the 
world’s  total  consumption  of  oleomarga- 
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rine.  At  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
John  Jelke  Co.,  spokesmen  for  Lever 
Bros.  Co.  in  London  were  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  they  expected  their  new  Ameri¬ 
can  property  to  grow  into  the  biggest 
oleomargarine  company  to  be  found  any- 
.  where.  Representatives  of  the  company 
have  stated  publicly  that  the  John  Jelke 
Co.  would  expand  its  operations  to  all 
48  States,  and  that  management  had 
plans  to  build  new  oleomargarine  plants 
on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

A  company,  Mr.  President,  of  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  Unilever,  Ltd. — this  great  car¬ 
tel — is  well  able  to  carry  out  such  plans. 
It  now  owns  throughout  the  world  some 
33  soap  and  toilet  preparation  plants; 
57  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  other  edible  fats;  68  oil 
refineries;  24  oil-hardening  plants;  and 
more  than  40  other  plants  of  an  auxiliary 
type.  Those  plants  are  situated  in  43 
different  countries.  In  addition,  Unile¬ 
ver,  Ltd.,  owns  vegetable-oil  plantations 
covering  100,000  acres  in  the  United  Af¬ 
rica  group,  served  by  15  oceangoing  ves¬ 
sels  and  2  large  river  fleets.  Before  the 
war  Unilever  used  in  its  factories  over 
1,750,000,000  tons  of  oils  and  fats  annu¬ 
ally,  and  they  did  not  come  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Unilever’s  announcement  of  its  plans 
to  make  the  John  Jelke  Co.  the  largest 
oleomargarine  manufacturer  in  America 
is  no  idle  threat,  even  in  this  country. 
Its  subsidiary  is  already  one  of  the  two 
largest  soap-manufacturing  concerns  in 
America,  with  plants  in  Edgewater  and 
Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago;  and  Hammond,  Ind.  Last  year 
it  purchased  Rayve  cream  shampoo, 
America’s  largest-selling  hair  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  has  entered  the  field  of  syn¬ 
thetic  washing  preparations  with  a  new 
product  called  Breeze,  and  also  produces 
an  all-purpose  soapless  detergent  for 
general  household  use  under  the  brand 
name  of  Surf.  It  has  built  a  plant  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  manufacture  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  adjacent  to  the 
Spry  plant,  which  it  also  owns.  Thomas 
Lipton  Tea,  another  subsidiary  of  Uni¬ 
lever,  Ltd.,  continues  to  expand  its  sales 
and  to  set  new  records  in  competition 
with  American  merchants. 

DOMESTIC  OIL  PRODUCERS  MAY  LOSE  MARKETS 

This  vast  international  cartel  has 
every  reason  to  be  confident  of  its  strong 
position  on  the  basis  of  actual  past  per¬ 
formance.  Over  41,000  tons  of  palm  oil 
are  produced  annually  on  the  company’s 
plantations  in  the  Belgian  Congo  alone. 
I  wish  to  remind  my  fellow  Senators  that 
palm  oil,  before  the  war,  was  the  pre¬ 
ferred  raw  material  for  the  production 
of  oleo. 

Only  when  the  war  interrupted  over¬ 
seas  supplies  were  oyr  domestic  oleo 
manufacturers  induced  to  turn  to  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  soybean  oils  as  sources  of 
vegetable  fats.  There  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
from  returning  to  coconut  oil  and  palm 
oil,  produced  by  the  equivalent  of  slave 
labor  overseas,  as  a  price  lever  with 
which  to  deprive  the  American  dairy 
farmer  of  his  market  for  both  butter  and 
vegetable  oils. 

To  those  who  think  that  the  American 
cotton  farmer  and  the  American  soy¬ 


bean  farmer  are  going  to  find  a  market 
for  the  vegetable  fats  of  those  commodi¬ 
ties,  I  would  have  them  look  into  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  see  where  the  raw  material  came 
from  prior  to  the  war  for  the  processing 
of  oleomargarine.  At  the  present  time 
a  false  hope  is  being  extended  because 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  the 
United  States  is  much  higher  than  the 
price  of  coconut  oil  or  palm  oil  produced 
in  the  Belgian  Congo  or  in  the  jungles  of 
Africa. 

Unilever’s  expansion  of  facilities  is 
continuing  on  every  continent.  The 
Dutch  branch  of  Unilever,  Ltd.,  is  al¬ 
ready  erecting  new  plants  in  Indonesia. 
How  much  more  attractive,  then,  is  the 
American  market?  The  president  of 
Unilever’s  Dutch  branch,  Dr.  Paul  Ry- 
kens,  created  a  sensation  in  the  London 
office  when  he  declared  that  economic 
possibilities  in  Indonesia  were  greater 
than  those  in  Malaya;  and  in  Malaya 
they  have  been  getting  some  of  the 
cheapest  palm  oil  and  coconut  oil  ob¬ 
tained  any  place  in  the  world.  What 
sort  of  sensation  was  created,  we  may 
wonder,  by  the  statement  of  the  Lever 
Bros’,  spokesman  who  said  that  he 
expected  their  American  property,  John 
Jelke  Co.,  to  grow  into  the  biggest  mar¬ 
garine  company  in  the  world? 

Yes;  Unilever  is  probably  the  world’s 
largest  trading  company.  In  many  places 
where  it  sells  goods  to  natives,  it  has  no 
competition  whatever.  It  is  in  complete 
control  of  much  of  its  raw-matefials  re¬ 
sources,  since  the  United  Africa  Co.  sup¬ 
plies  fats  and  oils  for  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  Unilever’s  products.  Com¬ 
pany  spokesmen  have  refused  to  discuss 
its  progress  in  the  development  of  syn¬ 
thetic  proteins,  but  there  is  much  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  company  is  attempting  to 
make  its  position  even  more  secure 
through  bypassing  altogether  natural 
sources  of  supply. 

ARTIFICIAL  MILK  WILL  BE  NEXT 

Administrative  health  officials  in  Lon¬ 
don  have  guessed,  off  the  record,  that 
Unilever,  the  corporation,  is  working  on 
the  production  of  artificial  milk  made 
with  vegetable  fats  and  synthetic  pro¬ 
teins.  If  these  efforts  are  successful,  the 
dairy  farmers  of  not  only  the  United 
States  but  of  the  world  can  look  else¬ 
where  for  their  livelihood. 

The  picture  we  have,  therefore,  is  what 
the  economists  call  monolithic  corporate 
control  on  an  international  scale,  seeking 
and  planning  to  expand  its  activities  and 
its  profits.  Its  London  office,  Unilever, 
Ltd.,  is  considered  to  be  the  world  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  real  financial  control  remains 
here  in  the  United  States  with  its  Ameri¬ 
can  corporation. 

This  international  organization  now 
maintains  that  the  manufacturing  and 
the  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine  should 
not  be  regulated  in  the  interests  of  fair 
competition.  This  corporation  presumes 
to  say,  instead,  that  such  regulation  is 
unfair  to  its  own  products.  It  further 
contends  that  the  dairy  farmer  has  no 
right  to  the  color  yellow,  despite  the 
fact  that  for  centuries  yellow  has  been 
the  one  unique  color  by  which  butter 
could  be  identified  at  sight.  Yet  this 
same  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  this  same  corpora¬ 


tion,  the  dominant  unit  in  a  world¬ 
wide  fats  and  oils  cartel,  was  prompt  to 
rush  into  court,  back  in  1934,  with  a 
law  suit  against  Jay’s  Chemical  Corp. 
over  an  exactly  similar  question  of  color. 

The  defendant  company  had  been  in 
existence  for  about  2  years.  It  manu¬ 
factured  a  competing  article,  which  it 
called  Life-Guard  Health  Soap.  The 
record  disclosed  that  the  defendant’s 
purpose  in  so  doing  was  to  devise  a 
product  substantially  like  that  of  Lever 
Bros.  Co.’s  in  color,  odor,  shape,  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  and  to  market  it  under 
a  name  which  would  be  so  like  that 
adopted  and  used  by  Lever  Bros.  Co.  that 
it  could  be  fairly  termed  an  imitation. 

Oleomargarine  manufacturers  such  as 
Lever  Bros.  Co.  have  been  guilty  of  simi¬ 
lar  imitations  in  copying  the  texture, 
flavor,  odor,  and  shape  of  butter.  They 
have  imitated  the  appearance  and  size 
of  the  conventional  butter  carton,  and 
have  even  copied  the  quarter-pound 
prints  in  which  butter  is  marketed. 
They  have  used  brand  names  which 
suggest  that  their  oleomargarine  is 
freshly  churned — right  from  the  hot 
jungles  of  Africa — or  otherwise  pro¬ 
duced  by  methods  similar  to  those  used 
for  butter,  and  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  use  on  their  packages  and  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  not  palm  trees  but  farm 
scenes  to  suggest  the  cool  country  fresh¬ 
ness  of  butter. 

But  apparently  the  rules  that  protect 
corporations  against  infringement  of  es¬ 
tablished  quality  and  good  will  fail  to 
protect  2,500,000  small  dairy  farmers 
against  the  same  injustices.  The  color 
red  in  soap  is  claimed  to  be  the  exclu¬ 
sive  property  of  Lever  Bros.  Co.  when  it 
is  applied  to  a  health  soap — we  know 
what  it  is  that  eliminates  “BO” — Life¬ 
buoy — but  the  color  yellow  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain — it  belongs  to  anyone — when 
Lever  Bros.  Co.  wants  to  use  it  to  imitate 
another  manufactured  product.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  product  to 
be  imitated  is  made,  not  by  another  cor¬ 
poration  with  tough  lawyers  of  its  own, 
but  by  a  host  of  small  creameries. 

The  color  of  the  defendant’s  soap, 
Lever  Bros.  Co.  claimed  in  its  suit,  while 
of  a  slightly  different  shade  than  that 
of  Lifebuoy,  was  sufficiently  close  to  it 
to  cause  confusion  between  the  two 
articles.  Lever  Bros.  Co.  said  such  con¬ 
fusion  cost  it  a  loss  of  sales  and  profits, 
the  company  protested.  How  much 
closer  and  more  confusing  is  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter  by  oleomargarine,  which 
now  seeks  to  usurp  the  exact  color  of 
butter?  Lever  Bros.  Co.  obtained  an  in¬ 
junction  against  this  competitor  because, 
the  court  said,  the  defendant  had  al¬ 
most  completely  copied  the  plaintiff’s 
product  in  an  effort  to  gain  an  advantage 
from  the  good  will  of  the  plaintiff’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet  what  excuse  can  there  pos¬ 
sibly  be  for  coloring  oleomargarine  yel¬ 
low  other  than  to  gain  an  advantage 
from  the  good  will  built  up  by  the  butter 
makers  of  this  country?  The  sole  rea¬ 
son  for  wanting  to  imitate  butter’s  nat¬ 
urally  yellow  color  is  to  benefit  by  butter's 
reputation  as  a  quality  spread. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  butter  is 
not  colored? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  does  not 
mean  to  say  butter  is  not  colored.  He 
merely  says  butter  in  its  natural  color 
is  yellow,  and  yellow  coloring  is  some¬ 
times  added  to  give  it  a  sharper  and 
more  distinct  color.  But  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  the  coloring  competition  arose 
when  oleo  started  to  color  just  a  little 
bit,  and  the  butter  manufacturer  said, 
“Possibly  we  had  better  color  just  a  little 
bit  more.”  So  we  have  had  a  little  com¬ 
petition  as  to  which  could  get  the  most 
color  into  one  of  its  spreads. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  true  that  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  butter  is  very  white? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  true  that  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  butter  is  very 
light  yellow,  but  it  is  not  true  that  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  butter  is  white. 
It  is  true  that  in  its  natural  condition, 
after  it  has  been  bleached,  oleo  is  white. 
Butter  is  never  white.  Butter  may  be 
slightly  on  the  light  side,  but  it  is  still, 
must  I  say,  colored.  It  is  similar  to  the 
case  of  any  shade  of  color.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  some  people  are  dark,  others  are 
reasonably  light. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  say  the  color  of  butter 
varies  between  a  pale  gold  and  a  yellow? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  more  than  happy  to 
accept  that  very  fine,  artistic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  coloration  of  butter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mi-.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  true  at  the  present  time  that 
oleomargarine  in  a  great  many  instances 
must  be  bleached  before  it  can  be  sold? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  true;  because  otherwise  it  would  turn 
out  to  be  green,  if  a  certain  kind  of  prod¬ 
uct  were  used;  or  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  brown.  We  are  perfectly  willing  that 
oleo  shall  have  all  the  colors  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
except  the  one  color  of  which  the  cow 
has  had  a  preemption  for  centuries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Some  years  back,  a 
Middle  Western  State  permitted  oleo  to 
be  sold,  under  condition,  however,  that 
it  be  colored  green.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  making 
any  such  proposal,  but  is  merely  saying 
the  color  yellow  in  the  spectrum  should 
be  reserved  for  butter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  posi¬ 
tion,  and  I  may  say  that  as  my  remarks 
are  developed  I  think  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  will  see  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  most  liberal 
and  most  generous  in  his  treatment  of 
oleo  as  a  consumer  product.  I  can  make 
this  rather  summary  statement  at  this 


time:  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  deny  the  opportunity  for  oleo  to  be 
sold  to  the  American  consumers,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  advance  a  pro¬ 
gram  this  afternoon  which  will  meet 
with  the  hearty  support  of  those  who 
today  are  somewhat  in  doubt. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ob¬ 
ject  to  oleomargarine  being  sold  in  what¬ 
ever  color  it  comes,  and  would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  object  to  butter  being  sold  in  what¬ 
ever  color  it  might  come,  at  any  time, 
anywhere? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  good  position.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  if  we  could  return  to  the 
laws  of  nature — which  at  times  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the  laws  of  the 
Congress— I  think  we  should  find  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  time  we  would 
have  butter  that  would  be  very  sharply 
and  perceptibly  yellow,  and  that  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time  it  would  be,  as  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Illinois  said,  of  a 
light  golden  color.  We  would  then  per¬ 
mit  oleo  to  have  any  of  the  normal  col¬ 
ors  which  Mother  Nature  may  have  pro¬ 
vided  in  its  processes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  the  Senator  would  not  object,  then, 
to  butter  being  sold  in  its  natural  color, 
and  oleomargarine  being  sold  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  color? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  would 
be  fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  that  be  so,  why  is  it  the  Senator  ob¬ 
jects  to  oleomargarine  being  colored  yel¬ 
low,  and  tries  to  confine  the  yellow  color 
to  butter  exclusively? . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  I  merely 
happen  to  believe  that  it  has  apparently 
been  God’s  will — I  do  not  know  who  else 
willed  it — that  butter  be  yellow.  Butter 
was  yellow  long  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  its  first  session. 
Butter  was  yellow  long  before  we  ever 
thought  about  excise  taxes.  Butter  was 
yellow  the  first  time  someone  got  hold 
of  a  very  ancient  churn  and  started  beat¬ 
ing  the  cream. 

We  are  not  going  to  belabor  merely 
the  color,  because  I  know  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  is  interested  in  small 
business;  I  know  he  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  family;  I  know  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  consumer, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  small-business 
producer.  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  is  interested, 
for  example,  in  one  company  which  pro¬ 
duces  40  percent  of  the  oleomargarine 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  kind  of  cartel  system  un¬ 
der  which  three  companies  control  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  fats  and  oils  of 
the  world.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  kind  of  economic  system,  if 
you  please,  which  will  literally  gouge  out 
of  business  and  crush  out  of  business  the 
small  independent  operator.  I  believe 
the  facts  are  disclosed  in  this  address 
which  point  out  to  reasonable  men  that 
the  greatest  threat  of  the  oleomargarine 
industry  is  not  the  threat  of  color  com¬ 
petition;  it  is  not  the  fact  that  someone 


may  want  oleo  in  preference  to  butter. 
The  threat  is  to  the  product  of  2,500,000 
American  citizens  who  are  the  backbone 
of  the  country,  the  dairy  farmers;  to 
the  40,000  local  plants,  3,500  creameries 
that  are  involved  in  the  processing  of 
dairy  products. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  believe  this  is  more  a  consumer’s  bill 
than  it  is  a  bill  for  the  man  engaged  in 
agriculture,  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  or  in  the  dairy  business. 

,  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
that  my  friend  has  brought  that  fact  to 
our  attention.  It  is  a  consumer’s  bill. 
Before  I  have  completed  my  remarks  to¬ 
day  I  hope  I  shall  have  shown  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  if  he  will  stay  with  me,  that  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  interests  have  never  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  monopoly,  from  cartels,  and 
from  the  growing  concentration  of  eco¬ 
nomic  power. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  this  is  a  well-timed  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  told  that  monopolies  were  good 
for  consumers.  The  A  &  P  Co.  is  running 
a  full-page  advertisement  telling  how 
good  monopolies  are  for  the  people.  It 
is  good  for  them,  so  long  as  there  is  com¬ 
petition;  but  when  competition  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  monopolies  take  all  the  market 
will  bear.  The  only  time  the  consumer 
is  ever  protected  is  when  there  is  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  not  good  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  have  a  monopoly  administer 
prices  and  have  control  over  production 
and  distribution. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  ask  another  question,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further.  At  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  way  the 
law  is  written  and  the  way  in  which  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  being  sold,  what  difference 
would  this  bill  make  in  the  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  substitute 
proposal  would  repeal  the  taxes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
At  the  present  time  the  taxes  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  protecting  the 
public,  so  far  as  monopoly  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  point  out  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  butter  has  never  been  known  as 
a  monopoly.  Butter  may  have  been  high 
priced;  there  may  have  been  a  shortage 
of  it,  but  the  manufacture  of  it  has  never 
been  a  monopoly.  We  can  still  go  to 
grandma’s  farm  and  get  a  crock  of 
butter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  price  of  butter  at  the  present  time  is 
any  protection  to  the  public,  does  he? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  price  of  butter 
is  a  good  protection  to  the  public.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  without  a  dissenting  vote 
in  the  Senate,  voted  for  mandatory  price 
supports  for  butterfat.  That  is  the  will 
of  the  people.  I  shall  not  talk  about  that. 
I  thought  that  was  settled  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  That  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
missed  the  point  I  made.  What  I  was 
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trying  to  bring  out  was  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  he  speaks  of  cartels  which 
would  come  into  effect  if  this  tax  were 
removed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  no.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  does  not  speak  of 
that.  The  cartels  have  been  in  effect 
from  the  very  beginning.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  monopoly  of  fats  and  oils. 
Three  major  companies  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  combination  operating 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
So  this  bill  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  if  we  can  pro¬ 
tect  Lifebuoy  soap,  which  may  be  a  good 
soap,  if  we  can  protect  the  color  of  Life¬ 
buoy  soap — and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  wanting  to  protect  the 
color  red;  I  gathered  that  we  were  in¬ 
terested  in  red  only  on  the  negative 
side — we  can  protect  the  American 
farmer.  When  it  comes  to  butter,  we 
have  to  rely  upon  the  ingenuity,  the 
individuality,  and  the  indestructibility  of 
the  independent  American  farmer. 

I  should  like  to  offer  to  those  who 
have  seen  what  they  consider  to  be  an 
injustice  in  our  claim  that  the  color  yel¬ 
low  should  be  reserved  for  butter  the 
following  example: 

It  may  be  argued  that  red  and  yellow 
are  two  different  colors,  and  that  the 
commercial  rights  and  privileges  per¬ 
taining  to  one  are  not  applicable  to  the 
other.  If  that  be  the  case,  let  me  cite 
the  experience  of  the  Yellow  Taxicab  Co., 
which  did  not  hesitate  to  take  its  smaller 
competitors  to  court  in  order  to  establish 
its  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of 
the  color  yellow  on  its  cabs.  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
that  automobiles  are  not  manufactured 
with  a  yellow  color ;  they  are  not  created 
with  a  yellow  coating.  They  come  out  as 
a  steel  product  with  sort  of  an  ashen 
gray  color.  They  are  then  coated. 
Nevertheless,  the  Yellow  Taxicab  Co. 
took  unto  itself  the  color  yellow,  and  has 
been  protected  by  our  courts. 

When  it  comes  to  cabs  and  Lifebuoy 
soap,  red  and  yellow  are  sacred,  but  it  is 
different  when  it  comes  to  2,500,000  dairy 
farmers,  who  produce  a  product  known 
as  milk,  and  out  of  milk  we  get  butter- 
fat,  and  when  we  churn  butterfat  we 
get  a  yellow  product  called  butter. 

Are  we  to  believe,  then,  that  there  is 
one  brand  of  justice  for  big  business  and 
another  for  the  small,  independent 
farmer?  Are  3,500  main-street  creamer¬ 
ies  throughout  our  48  States  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  five  giant  Wall  Street 
corporations  that  control  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  business?  Are  dairy  farmers  to 
be  penalized  because  the  nature  of  their 
business  does  not  permit  its  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  a  few?  Is  it  wrong 
for  the  family-sized  farm  to  exist,  and 
for  dairy  farmers  in  thousands  of  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets  to  spend  their  local 
creamery  checks  in  the  stores  of  local 
merchants? 

It  is  difficult  to  combat  powerful  groups 
such  as  the  oleo  lobby.  The  profit  from 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  their  syn¬ 


thetic  product  is  very  large — large 
enough  to  afford  elaborate  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns  and  heavy  expenditures  of  adver¬ 
tising  money.  Tide  magazine  has  cred¬ 
ited  the  oleo  interests  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  budget  of  $6,400,000  in  1947  and 
$5,900,000  in  1948.  Much  of  this  money 
was  spent,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  con¬ 
vince  housewives  that  oleo  should  be 
colored  yellow  at  the  factory  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter.  Where  did  this  money 
come  from?  I  have  seen  figures  indicat¬ 
ing  that  a  complete  oleo  plant,  turning 
out  40,000  pounds  daily,  can  be  installed 
for  around  $75,000. 

-  I  do  not  desire  to  deny  the  oleo  busi¬ 
ness  an  opportunity  to  grow.  I  merely- 
do  not  want  it  to  grow  all  in  one  or  two 
places.  I  do  not  want  to  see  all  the  oleo 
business  known  by  the  names  of  one  or 
two  people.  The  oleo  business  can  be 
decentralized  if  it  wants  to  be.  If  a 
plant  can  be  built  for  $75,000,  there  can 
be  three  or  four  plants  in  every  State, 
and  if  that  is  done,  and  the  people  in  a 
State  want  colored  oleo,  they  can  have  it. 
The  question  then  is.  Are  we  going  to  let 
monopolies  produce  all  the  oleo,  or  are 
we  going  to  say  to  the  oleo  people,  “Look. 
We  are  not  aiding  and  abetting  cartels.” 

I  want  to  say  to  some  of  my  friends 
from  the  South  who  are  sponsors  of  this 
bill  that  the  South  and  West  have  been 
exploited  for  generations  through  dis¬ 
criminatory  freight  rates.  They  have 
been  explited  for  generations  through 
higher  interest  rates.  If  we  are  to  have 
some  new  business,  Minnesota  has  room 
for  new  business,  South  Carolina  has 
room  for  new  business.  There  is  room 
for  new  business  all  over  America.  I  see 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  rising.  Ver¬ 
mont  has  room  for  new  business. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  we  are  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  result  in  the  concentration  of  oleo 
manufacturing  in  two  or  three  places  in 
the  country,  he  and  I  might  have  to 
reconsider  our  position  on  the  basing- 
point  legislation?  Certainly  we  are  not 
only  unwilling  to  be  penalized  in  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  these  plants,  but  we  should  not 
be  penalized  further  by  making  the 
product  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  does  those  who  happen  to  live  in  the 
immediately  vicinity  of  where  oleo  is  to 
be  manufactured. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  for  his  question,  and, 
believe  me,  he  is  right.  But  when  he 
mentioned  basing  point,  I  knew  that  was 
the  signal  for  my  distinguished  friend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long!  to  enter  the  debate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  further  that  I  am  not  yet 
changing  my  position  on  the  basing- 
point  measure,  because  I  feel  that  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  impose  any  such 
unfair  conditions  on  the  States  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Vermont  and  other  States  as 
some  individuals  apparently  are  willing 
to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  I  understand  it  to  be 
the  Senator’s  position  that  if  some  of  the 
small  dairies  are  going  to  be  driven  out  of 
business  we  ought  to  let  all  the  other 
small  businesses  be  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  position  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
that  we  ought  not  to  drive  small  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  business.  But  I  think  that  if 
small  business  is  to  be  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  the  people  who  are  to  do  the  driving 
ought  to  provide  some  program  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  the  losses  small  businesses  are 
going  to  incur. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
was  unable  to  hear  the  first  part  of  the 
Senator’s  statement,  because  of  an  im¬ 
portant  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  at  which  I  felt  obliged 
to  be  present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  that  I 
think  the  Senator  missed  the  best  part 
of  the  speech.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  missed  the  first  part  of 
my  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  say  that  I 
know  of  no  one  who  can  make  a  better 
speech  than  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  I  could 
not  be  present  to  listen  to  the  first  part 
of  his  speech. 

One  or  two  matters  I  think  should  be 
straightened  out  in  the  Record.  On 
January  5,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette]  stated,  as  appears  on  page  82 
of  the  Congressional  Record — and,  as 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  it  holds  somewhat  the  same 
theory — as  follows: 

The  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  which  has  taken  over 
the  Jelke  Co.  and  handles  75  percent  of  the 
sales  In  Europe  and  68  percent  of  the  sales 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  same  concern 
which  went  into  a  United  States  court  and 
asked  for  protection  against  imitation  of 
their  product. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  agree  with  that,  be¬ 
cause  Lever  Bros,  control  only  4.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  make 
that  clear  for  the  Record,  and  to  draw 
the  Senator’s  attention  to  a  letter  from 
Lever  Bros. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  letter  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  appears  on  page 
166  of  the  House  committee  hearings. 
The  letter  states  among  other  things 
that  they  had  purchased  John  L.  Jelke 
Co.  on  July  1,  1948,  and  it  further  states: 

The  margarine  industry  uses  very  little 
imported  oil,  as  the  statistics  show.  We 
ourselves  use  none,  nor  do  we  import  any 
margarine  from  outside  the  United  States. 

It  further  says: 

Our  present  share  of  the  total  production 
of  margarine  is  between  4  and  5  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  state¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  today. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  has  corrected  that. 

There  is  one  other  statement  which  I 
would  appreciate  the  Senator  allowing 
me  to  read.  I  shall  read  just  two  short 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  from  an  agen¬ 
cy  which  I  think  the  Senator  will  admit 
is  certainly  impartial  on  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  con¬ 
centration  of  productive  facilities,  of 
1947,  page  64.  I  do  not  believe  this  has 
been  read  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  it  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  quote  it  for  the  Senator’s 
information  at  this  time.  It  is  not  very 
long.  I  read  from  page  64  of  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the 
concentration  of  productive  facilities, 
1947.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission: 

The  pattern  of  control  In  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  dairy  products  is  rather 
similar  to  that  of  the  meat-packing  industry. 
Before  World  War  I  the  dairy  products  in¬ 
dustry  was  made  up  of  small  local  units, 
either  independently  owned  or  under  coop¬ 
erative  control.  The  contrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present  state  of  concentration 
is  perhaps  more  striking  in  this  field  than  in 
any  other  manufacturing  industry. 

As  the  concentration  curve  for  the  industry 
shows,  the  two  leading  dairy  corporations. 
National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  and  the  Bor¬ 
den  Co.,  clearly  dominate  the  industry,  hold¬ 
ing  27.5  and  21.4  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
industry’s  net  capital  assets. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  this 
in  the  field  of  margarine  manufacture. 
That  is  my  statement.  I  continue  to 
read  from  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission: 

Thereafter  the  slope  of  the  curve  becomes 
much  more  gradual,  with  the  third  firm, 
the  Carnation  Co.,  holding  6.9  percent  and 
five  other  corporations,  with  assets  ranging 
from  2  to  4  percent  of  the  industry’s  total, 
owning  an  additional  15.5  percent.  Thus  the 
eight  largest  firms  control  71.3  percent  of 
the  total  net  capital  assets  of  all  corpora¬ 
tions  operating  primarily  in  this  field. 

Even  these  figures,  however,  substantially 
understate  the  degree  of  concentration  af¬ 
fecting  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  under¬ 
statement  stems  from  two  factors :  (a)  With¬ 
in  the  broad  industry  groups,  concentration 
is  frequently  higher  for  important  indi¬ 
vidual  products;  and  (b)  many  of  these 
individual  products  are  highly  perishable 
and  can  only  be  shipped  within  a  limited 
market  area,  a  circumstance  which  fre¬ 
quently  results  in  a  higher  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  in  local  markets  than  is  true  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

So  if  the  Senator  seeks  to  make  a  point 
about  concentration  in  the  margarine 
field,  I  say  to  him  that  it  is  much  greater 
in  the  dairy  field.  We  are  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  effective  competition 
within  a  great  industry.  That  is  what 
we  have  traditionally  relied  upon  to  con¬ 
trol  prices. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  want  to  make  the  comment 
in  reply  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  that,  first  of  all,  he  is  talking 


about  the  dairy  industry  as  a  total  pat¬ 
tern.  The  dairy  industry  as  a  total  pat¬ 
tern  is  one  thing,  and  the  butter  industry 
within  the  dairy  industry  is  another. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  in  the  remarks  made  by  my  col¬ 
league,  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  on  the  question  of 
concentration  of  dairy  products.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  entire¬ 
ly  right  when  he  says  we  are  dealing  with 
the  entire  dairy  industry.  We  are  not 
separating  the  butterfat.  The  question 
now  before  us  is  butterfat  versus  oleo¬ 
margarine.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
other  dairy  products.  Butterfat  is  simply 
one  of  the  products  which  are  processed 
in  relation  to  the  other  dairy  products. 
The  reason  for  the  great  growth  in  the 
condensed  milk  market  was  military 
need,  and  the  processing  of  a  product 
that  was  not  perishable.  That  was  one 
reason  why  an  increase  resulted  in  the 
cheese  production  during  the  war  years. 

But  the  entire  question  is :  Are  we  per¬ 
mitting  or  will  we  permit,  by  the  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  by  the  oleomargarine  sup¬ 
porters,  the  destruction  of  the  butter 
market?  If  the  butter,  market  is  de¬ 
stroyed  it  means  the  destruction  of  indi¬ 
vidual  creamery,  and  the  entire  dairy 
industry  will  be  put  in  a  position  where 
it  must  rely  on  the  condensaries  to  a 
great  extent  in  processing  our  whole 
milk,  because  there  is  no  free  market  in 
the  Midwest,  in  the  great  diversified  area, 
for  milk  sales,  except  through  butterfat 
or  through  condensed  milk,  or  cheese, 
and  the  market  today  is  flooded  with 
cheese.  That  can  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s 
record  of  the  amount  of  cheese  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  butter  market  is  likewise  flooded, 
as  can  be  found  by  reference  to  the  record 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as 
to  the  amount  of  butter  it  has  purchased 
in  order  to  maintain  and  support  the 
price  of  butter.  For  that  reason  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  so 
important  to  continue  and  to  maintain 
the  butter  market  as  today. 

The  entire  argument  is  not  that  of  the 
condensaries.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
a  synthetic  product,  camouflaged  to  look 
and  smell  and  taste  like  butter,  pro¬ 
cessed  entirely  synthetically,  shall  take 
over  and  destroy  the  small  individual 
farmer-owned,  farmer-controlled,  farm¬ 
er-operated  creamery  throughout  the 
entire  diversified  area  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league,  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  those  who  uphold  the 
butter  position,  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
They  either  must  take  the  choice  they 
are  taking  respecting  the  dairy  industry, 
or  uphold  the  butter  position.  The  other 
day,  when  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was 
talking  about  this  matter,  and  I  chal¬ 
lenged  the  importance  of  butter,  he  and 
those  supporting  him  were  talking  all 


the  time  about  the  great  dairy  industry 
which  I  am  as  much  interested  in  pre¬ 
serving  as  they  are.  When  that  point  is 
before  the  Senate  for  discussion  they 
refuse  to  delimit  or  dissociate  butter  from 
the  over- all  milk  industry.  But  now 
when  we  talk  about  concentration,  then 
it  is  said  we  must  look  only  at  the  butter 
industry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  look  only  at 
the  butter  industry,  then  the  point  be¬ 
comes  very  evident  that  it  is  of  such 
slight  importance  to  the  over-all  dairy 
industry  that  here  is  no  real  occasion  to 
become  excited  about  it.  But  I  think 
the  Senators  from  the  dairy  States  must 
consider  either  one  or  the  other,  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  points,  because  they  shift  their 
position  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  public  to  follow. 

One  other  thought :  What  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  here  is  not  the  margarine  indus¬ 
try  at  all.  This  is  not  a  fight  between 
the  margarine  industry  and  the  dairy 
industry.  What  I  am  interested  in  is 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes;  we  have 
been  talking  about  that  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  con¬ 
tinually  emphasizes  the  point  that  500,- 
000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  Perhaps  there  dre  that  many 
persons  engaged  in  it,  but  there  are 
150,000,000  persons  interested  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  nutritious  food  at 
one-half  the  cost  of  butter.  That  is 
what  we  are  really  interested  in. 

To  put  up  this  straw  man  of  monop¬ 
oly  in  margarine  manufacture  is  entirely 
beside  the  point.  I  have  no  interest  in 
margarine  manufacturers  at  all.  .They 
are  merely  incidental  to  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  seeking  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  purchase  a 
perfectly  good  product  free  from  arti¬ 
ficial  and  unnatural  restrictions - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Fine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Which  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  no  other  product  in  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country’s  legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Marvelous.  Now, 
since  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  de¬ 
fenders  of  States’  rights,  since  he  has 
said  he  does  not  believe  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  interfering  in  these 
things,  I  say  to  my  brother  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  let  us  join  together  and  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  a  little  oleomargarine  plant 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  we  shall 
provide  that  those  plants  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  will  furnish  jobs  for  small 
business,  so  that  people  of  Arkansas  can 
have  Arkansas  oleo,  people  of  Minne¬ 
sota  can  have  Minnesota  oleo — we  are 
proud,  too,  you  know,  of  our  State — and 
so  that  people  of  California  will  be  able 
to  eat  California  oleo.  Imagine  the  sit¬ 
uation  if  people  in  California  had  to  eat 
Florida  oleo.  There  would  be  great  so¬ 
cial  unrest  in  our  country,  in  that  case, 
[Laughter.] 

What  are  we  saying,  Mr.  President? 
We  are  saying  to  the  proponents  of  this 
measure,  “If  you  want  white  oleo,  like 
oleo  is  before  you  get  around  to  tinkering 
with  it  and  coloring  it - 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  about  but- 
ter?  It  is  white,  too,  before  you  get  to 
tinkering  with  it  and  coloring  it.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  also  knows  that 
some  oleomargarine  is  yellow,  but  the 
law  prevents  it  from  geing  sold  with  that 
yellow  color;  under  the  law,  it  cannot  be 
sold  until  it  is  bleached  white.  Let  us 
not  confuse  the  issue,  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some  oleo  is  green, 
too,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bleach  it.  All 
of  it  must  be  bleached. 

We  are  saying  that  those  who  want 
oleo  can  have  it.  Let  us  keep  the  record 
clear.  They  can  have  oleo  colored  any 
color  they  wish  to  have  it.  It  can  even 
be  colored  any  hue  of  the  rainbow,  or 
even  can  be  colored  to  look  like  Neapol¬ 
itan  ice  cream.  Those  who  wish  to  have 
oleo  can  have  it  colored  any  color  they 
want  to  have  it  colored.  It  can  even  be 
put  in  boxes  which  look  like  butter  boxes. 

The  manufacturers  can  even  print  on 
the  boxes  pictures  showing  dairy  herds  in 
Minnesota.  We  do  not  complain  about 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  correct  figure 
is  six  companies  control  5  percent  of  the 
total  production  of  oleo;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  eight  dairies  control  71  percent  of 
the  milk  production.  So  we  are  about 
even;  there  is  no  great  difference  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  says  we  are  even,  although  of 
course  that  is  a  very  debatable  and  dis¬ 
putable  point. 

All  I  say  is  that  since  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  raised  the  noble,  humani¬ 
tarian  cry  about  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  let  me  ask,  Who  is  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  consumer?  I  will 
tell  you,  Mr.  President.  Every  monopoly 
in  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumer.  The  monopolies 
are  opposed  to  the  consumer ;  the  cartels 
are  opposed  to  the  consumer.  Can  he 
show  me  a  single  instance  where  a  cartel 
ever  helped  a  free-enterprise  economy  or 
ever  did  a  small-business  man  any  good? 
Cartels  have  gone  down  in  infamy  in 
our  country.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
breaking  them  up.  But  here  it  is  said 
we  are  trying  to  hurt  the  consumer  by 
denying  him  a  chance  to  get  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  be  agreeable  to 
making  the  same  provision  as  to  color 
applicable  to  milk  and  cheese?  Is  it  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  artificial 
color,  that  exactly  the  same  provisions 
shall  be  applicable  to  butter;  and  also 
that  exactly  the  same  provisions  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  milk,  namely,  that  no  milk 
can  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Milk  is'  ordinarily 
white;  is  it  not?  White  milk  is  obtained 
even  from  brown  cows.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oleomargarine  is 
ordinarily  yellow.  If  its  sale  in  its  yellow 
color  were  not  prohibited  by  law,  and  if 
oleomargarine  were  not  required  to  be 
bleached  white,  that  would  be  different. 


Butter  is  ordinarily  white,  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year;  but  by  law  the  butter 
industry  is  given  a  specific  exemption 
from  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  same  provisions  with  which  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  oleomargarine  are  required  by 
law  to  comply.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  overlooks  the  fact  that  affirma¬ 
tive  legislation  of  the  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  these  restrictions;  it  is  not  a  nat¬ 
ural  condition  at  all.  This  was  done  by 
affirmative  legislation.  That  legislation 
requires  the  manufacturers  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  to  make  oleomargarine  white  in 
color.  That  is  not  its  natural  color.  It 
has  that  white  color  only  as  a  result  of 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  the  Con¬ 
gress  also  makes  the  oleomargarine  man¬ 
ufacturers  make  oleomargarine  smell 
like  butter,  too;  and  I  suppose  the  Con¬ 
gress  also  makes  them  put  sodium  ben¬ 
zoate  in  it,  as  a  preservative,  too,  and 
makes  them  put  a  picture  of  a  cow  on 
the  outside  of  the  oleomargarine  carton, 
too.  Congress  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  all  that. 

As  I  said  before  in  this  debate,  butter 
was  yellow  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ever  was  heard  of.  So  it 
is  about  time  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  understood  that  the  natural 
color  of  butter  is  yellow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  why  is  but¬ 
ter  colored  artificially? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry  that 
some  of  my  friends  in  the  Senate  have 
digressed  from  the  oleomargarine  de¬ 
bate  to  discuss  Formosa.  We  have  had 
too  much  trouble  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  with  Formosa,  whereas  we  should 
have  stuck  to  one  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  invite  a  vote  on  this  issue.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  but  one  of  the  buck  privates 
in  the  ranks.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  whom  I  now  see  presid¬ 
ing  over  the  Senate,  which  is  a  place 
entirely  fitting  and  appropriate  for  him, 
and  my  compatriot,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  will  settle  the  schedule  for  the 
vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  like  to  have  it  pointed  out  that 
apparently  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
does  not  expect  that  oleomargarine  will 
be  made  from  soybean  and  cottonseed 
oil  in  the  future,  because  he  said  that 
the  natural  color  of  oleomargarine  will 
be  yellow.  I  understand  that  in  order  to 
make  oleomargarine  a  natural  yellow 
color,  palm  oil  is  the  ingredient  used. 
But  it  is  very  evident  from  the  Senator’s 
remarks  and  any  suggestion  that  oleo 
be  permitted  to  use  a  natural  yellow 
color,  that  he  contemplates  foreign  oils 
will  be  used  in  its  manufacture  in  the 
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future,  rather  than  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  oil,  which  do  not  make  an  attractive 
coloring  for  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  sort  of  a 
greenish  color;  is  it  not? 

Mi’.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  Senator  is  not  correct.  We 
had  before  the  committee  examples  of 
cottonseed-oil  oleomargarine  with  a  color 
as  yellow  as  butter.  I  do  not  expect 
everyone  to  agree  with  my  suggestion, 
because  I  know  the  butter  people  will 
not  agree  to  eliminating  the  artificial 
color  of  butter.  So  I  have  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  sepuring  such  an  agreement.  I 
only  propose  it  to  show  that  the  butter 
people  are  just  as  much  interested,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  oleomargarine  people  are 
in  coloring  their  product. 

All  we  ask  is  equal  treatment.  That 
is  all  we  ask.  We  ask  no  favored  treat¬ 
ment  such  as  that  which  has  been  given 
to  butter  throughout  the  years.  We  do 
not  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of 
putting  on  the  carton  a  statement  of 
what  is  inside  the  carton.  Exemption 
from  that  requirement  is  the  sole  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  butter  people.  That  is  an 
advantage  they  have  had  for  many 
years.  We  do  not  seek  that  kind  of  ad¬ 
vantage. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  any  idea 
of  using  coconut  oil  for  oleomargarine, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  yellow  color,  because 
I  know  the  butter  people  will  not  agree 
to  the  sale  of  yellow  oleo  or  to  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  use  of  artificial  color  in 
their  own  product. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I. yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  will  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  whether  the  oleomargarine 
people  will  agree  to  include  in  this  bill 
a  provision  that  oleomargarine  shall  not 
at  any  time  be  sold  or  advertised  as  a 
dairy  product?  That  seems  to  be  the 
principal  bone  of  contention  now, 
namely,  that  the  oleomargarine  people 
insist  upon  selling  their  product  as  a 
dairy  product.  The  only  excuse  is  that 
it  contains  a  little  bit  of  skim  milk. 

All  of  us  know  that  it  is  widely  mis¬ 
represented  as  a  dairy  product.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  advertisement  clipped 
from  a  Vermont  newspaper  of  last  week. 
Vermont  is  one  of  the  States  that  is  said 
to  be  so  tough  on  the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  consumers  in  Vermont 
cannot  get  oleomargarine,  according  to 
the  inference  which  we  might  draw  from 
the  arguments  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  here. 

Here  is  the  advertisement: 

Oleo,  Golden  Maid. 

It  is  neither  golden,  nor  do  I  suppose 
any  maid  had  any  part  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  the  misleading  infer¬ 
ence  that  it  is  yellow  oleomargarine.  It 
is  not. 

After  the  words  “Golden  Maid,”  we  see 
where  the  rub  comes  on  the  consumer: 

One  pound  package,  19  cents. 
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I  do  not  know  why  oleomargarine  is 
being  sold  so  cheaply  in  certain  butter 
States  at  this  time.  Probably  there  is  a 
reason  for  it.  Nineteen  cents  is  only 
about  10  cents  a  pound  above  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  oleomargarine,  and  of 
course  that  is  a  very  narrow  spread  for . 
the  oleomargarine  interests. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  very  effi¬ 
cient  industry;  that  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  if  the  oleo  interests 
were  entirely  sincere,  I  think  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  agree  that  it  should  not 
be  sold  as  a  dairy  product. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
proceed  for  a  while.  I  informed  some  of 
my  colleagues  that  we  would  try  to  get 
through  with  this  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  within  a  reasonable  time;  but 
the  area  of  reasonableness  was  left  be¬ 
hind  about  20  minutes  ago.  So  I  should 
like  to  carry  on.  I  shall  yield  later,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  desire  to  choke  off  ques¬ 
tions.  I  think  we  have  about  exhausted 
this  part  of  the  discussion;  but  let  me 
say  that  I  have  plenty  more  controversial 
material  to  present,  and  I  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  of  the  enthusiasm  which  still 
remains  in  the  body  politic  here. 

At  this  time,  let  me  say  that  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  price  of  oleomargarine, 
as  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  said  a  moment  ago,  tends  to  fol¬ 
low  the  price  of  butter,  and  not  the  cost 
of  its  ingredients.  This  has  been  true 
since  the  very  beginning  of  the  industry, 
as  ample  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  has  demon¬ 
strated. 

Government  spokesmen  have  reported 
that  the  spread  between  grocery  prices 
and  farm  prices  is  too  wide.  We  have 
read  a  great  deal  about  that.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for 
oleo  returned  to  the  farmer  was  a  mere. 
31  percent  in  January  1949,  as  compared 
with  73  percent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
for  butter  received  by  the  dairy  farmer. 
The  price  of  farm  ingredients  used  in  a 
pound  of  oleo  during  January  1949 
amounted  to  only  11.38  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  gross  farm  value  of  ingredients 
in  a  pound  of  butter  in  the  same  period 
was  54  cents. 

A  PRIME  EXAMPLE  OF  ADMINISTERED  PRICES 

For  several  years  now  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  requested  that  it 
be  given  an  appropriation  to  enable  an 
exhaustive  investigation  into  adminis¬ 
tered  prices  in  American  industry.  So 
far,  no  such  investigation  has  been  ap¬ 
proved. 

I  submit  that  there  is  indisputable  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  classic  example  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  administered  prices  in  one  in¬ 
dustry  that  comes  down  here  asking 
favors  of  this  Congress  year  in  and  year 
out.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
oleomargarine  industry  there  exists  a 
veritable  model  of  a  tightly  knit  mo¬ 


nopoly  with  an  example  of  administered 
prices  that  is  matched  by  perhaps  no 
other  leading  industry. 

I  should  like  to  list  a  few  of  the  factors 
which  indicate  that  existence  of  this  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  the  prevalence  of  adminis¬ 
tered  prices. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  very  short  ob¬ 
servation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  imply  that  the  manufacturers 
of  oleo  are  asking  a  favor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  was 
not  only  leaving  the  implication;  the 
Senator  was  making  the  assertion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  a 
positive  application  of  law  designed  to 
restrict  the  manufacture  of  oleo  is  asking 
a  favor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
attempted  all  day  long  to  tell  his  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Arkansas  that  inso¬ 
far  as  the  proponents  of  the  Gillette- 
Wiley  bill  are  concerned,  we  believe  in 
the  removal  of  taxes — which  was  the 
first  hue  and  cry  of  the  oleo  industry. 
There  is  no  argument  about  that.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  we  believe  every  American  ought 
to  be  able  to  buy  oleo  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  there  is  any  indication  of  adminis¬ 
tered  prices  in  the  fact  that  oleo  is  at 
this  time  advertised  to  sell  at  19  cents 
a  pound  in  Vermont,  whereas  it  is  selling 
for  35  cents  a  pound  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  come  to 
that.  That  is  not  only  administered 
prices ;  it  is  exactly  what  I  meant  by  one 
of  the  facets  of  the  monopoly  structure, 
which  enables  the  price  to  be  handled  in 
that  manner  for  the  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  competition. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  oleo  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  re¬ 
ferred  yellow  or  white? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  advertised  as  Gold- 
ep  Maid  oleo. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  yellow  or 
white? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  it  is  yellow  oleo,  it  is 
being  sold  in  violation  of  the  State  law. 
I  think  it  is  white. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  rec¬ 
ognizes  there  is  a  difference.  A  big  part 
of  the  difference  is  represented  by  the 
tax. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  not  a  tax  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean  a  tax  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  a  tax  of  10  cents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  any  significance 
in  the  fact  that  yellow  oleomargarine, 
for  instance,  if  it  could  be  sold  legally, 


would  be  sold  for  29  cents  a  pound  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  while  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  consumer  is  asked  to  pay 
35  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  pays  45  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  says,  it  is  a  completely  admin¬ 
istered  price.  The  price  is  made  what 
the  manufacturers  want  it  to  be.  They 
can  sell  it  at  a  loss  in  one  State,  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  make  up  the 
loss  by  overcharging  in  another  area  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wishes  to  proceed,  because  I 
think  what  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  the  conflict  which  comes  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
will  be  developed  probably  in  the  remarks 
on  the  administered  price  structure. 

PRICE  BEARS  NO  RELATIONSHIP  TO  COSTS 

The  price  of  oleomargarine,  perhaps 
more  than  that  of  any  other  product,  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  custom  of  charging  what¬ 
ever  the  traffic  will  bear.  Throughout 
recent  years  the  price  of  oleomargarine 
has  borne  no  relationship  whatsoever  to 
the  cost  of  producing  it.  Several  differ¬ 
ent  statistical  series  can  be  cited  to  prove 
this  contention. 

For  example,  I  should  like  to  refer  you 
to  quotations  showing  the  percentage  of 
fats  and  oils  prices  to  the  price  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  If  one  examines  this  ratio 
over  the  years  since  1925,  he  will  find 
that  the  percentage  of  fats  and  oils  prices 
ranged  from  45  percent  to  76  percent. 
Let  us  button  down  what  that  range 
means.  Briefly  it  means  that  the  ratio 
of  the  actual  price  of  oleomargarine  to 
the  price  of  its  principal  ingredients  has 
deviated  by  almost  100  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  price  of  oleo,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  cost  of  the  commodities 
which  have  gone  into  the  oleo  and  the 
labor  which  has  gone  into  it,  has  devi¬ 
ated  100  percent. 

The  failure  of  oleomargarine  prices  to 
reflect  costs  was  particularly  apparent 
last  summer.  Between  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1948,  for  example,  cottonseed  oil 
dropped  from  41  to  20  cents  a  pound,  or 
almost  50  percent.  However,  during  that 
same  period,  the  price  of  oleo  declined 
from  only  44  to  38  cents  a  pound,  or  less 
than  15  percent. 

Here  is  an  unanswerable  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  complete  control  over  prices 
maintained  by  the  oleomargarine  trust. 

I  now  submit  for  the  record  a  chart 
showing  the  relative  price  movements  of 
butter,  oleomargarine,  butterfat,  and 
fats  and  oils  used  in  oleomargarine  from 
1925-48,  taken  from  the  Senate  hearings 
on  this  bill  found  as  table  25,  pages  114 
and  115  of  the  hearings.  These  data  are 
based  on  official  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  price  statistics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  25. — Relative  price  movements  of  'but¬ 
ter,  oleomargarine,  butterfat,  and  fats  and 
oils  used  in  oleomargarine,  1925-48 


Year 

Butter,  92-score  (Chi¬ 
cago) 

Oleomargarine  vege¬ 
table’ (Chicago) 

Price  received  by 
farmers  for  butter- 
fat *  1 

Average  price  of  fats 
and  oils  used  in 
oleomargarine 

Percent  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  price  to  but¬ 
ter  price 

Percent  of  fats  and 
oils  price  to  price  of 
oleomargarine 

1925 . 

Cents 
per 
pound 
44. 1 

Cents 

per 

pound 

22.5 

Cents 

per 

pound 

42.4 

Cents 

per 

pound 

12.2 

51.0 

54.2 

1926 . 

42.8 

21.3 

41.6. 

13.2 

49.8 

62.0 

1927 . 

45.8 

21.2 

44.5 

9.3 

46.3 

43.9 

1928 . 

46.0 

21.0 

46.1 

11.4 

45.7 

54.3 

1929 . 

43.8 

20.5 

45.2 

10.2 

46.8 

49.8 

1930 . 

35.3 

19.0 

34.6 

9.1 

53.8 

47.9 

1931 . 

27.0 

14.0 

24.8 

6.6 

51.9 

47.1 

1932 . : 

20.1 

11.  2 

17.9 

5.4 

55.7 

48.2 

1933 . 

20.8 

10.5 

18.8 

5.2 

50.5 

49.5 

1934 . 

24.8 

9.8 

22.7 

6.6 

39.5 

67.3 

1935 . 

28.8 

15.1 

28. 1 

10.3 

62.4 

68.2 

1936 . 

32.0 

15.1 

32.2 

10.1 

47.2 

66.9 

1937 . 

33.2 

15.8 

33.3 

10.1 

47.6 

63.9 

1938 . 

27.1 

15.5 

26.3 

8.1 

57.2 

52.3 

1939 . 

25.4 

14.7 

23.9 

7.3 

57.9 

49.7 

1940 . 

28.7 

14.8 

28.0 

6.8 

61.6 

45.9 

1941 . 

33.8 

15.8 

34.2 

10.9 

46.7 

69.0 

1942 . 

39.5 

19.0 

39.6 

14.2 

48.1 

74.7 

1943 _ 

2  44.  0 

19.0 

49.9 

14.3 

43.2 

75.3 

1944 . 

2  41.  5 

19.0 

50.3 

14.6 

45.8 

76.8 

1945 . 

2  42.3 

19.0 

50.3 

14.8 

44.9 

77.9 

1946 . 

61.9 

23.0 

64.3 

18.2 

37.2 

79.1 

1947 . 

70.6 

36.9 

71.8 

28.2 

52.3 

76.4 

1948 . 

75.2 

37.1 

78.6 

27.2 

49.3 

73.3 

■  'Weighted  average. 

•  Prices  of  butter  shown  reflect  actual  wholesale  trad¬ 
ing  and  include  the  wholesale  mark-up  permitted  under 
OPA,  MPR  as  amended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  another 
series  of  data  which  prove  the  same  point. 

I  refer  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  figures  showing  the  farmer’s  share 
of  the  retail  price  of  oleomargarine. 
This  series  is  available  from  1919  to  the 
present.  It  shows  that  the  farmer’s 
share  of  the  retail  price  of  oleomargarine 
has  ranged  from  a  low  of  19  percent  to  a 
high  of  36  percent.  This  very  wide  de¬ 
viation  in  relationship  of  the  farmer’s 
share  to  the  retail  price  proves  once 
again  that  the  price  of  oleomargarine 
bears  very  little  relationship  to  the  cost 
of  producing  it. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  if  oleomar¬ 
garine  prices  were  set  competitively,  the 
relationship  of  its  going  price  to  the  price 
of  the  principal  ingredients  used  in  its 
production  would  remain  fairly  constant. 
The  fluctuation  or  deviation  over  the 
years,  if  any,  would  be  relatively  minor 
in  scope  and  extent.  Certainly  no  gen¬ 
uinely  competitive  product  could  show 
the  very  extreme  deviation  in  relation¬ 
ship  of  price  to  costs  reported  for  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

In  order  to  prove  the  point,  just  con¬ 
sider  what  comparable  data  show  for 
butter.  The  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail 
price  of  butter  shows  a  gradual  trend  up¬ 
ward  over  a  period  of  years,  rising  from 
69  percent  in  1919  to  the  current  figure 
of  around  80  percent.  The  fluctuation 
through  the  years  was  never  more  than 
a  few  points.  This,  of  course,  is  what 
you  would  expect,  since  butter  must  re¬ 
flect  its  cost  of  production,  and  the 
farmer  who  produces  it  gets  the  over¬ 
whelming  share  of  the  sales  price. 


OLEO  PRICE  RATIO  TO  BUTTER  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

While  oleo  prices  do  not  reflect  the 
cost  of  producing  the  article,  they  always 
bear  the  same  relationship  to  butter 
prices.  Roughly,  throughout  the  years, 
oleo  prices  as  reported  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  just  about  half 
the  price  of  butter  for  the  same  period. 
That  was  the  situation  in  1923  and  in 
1933,  and  was  still  the  situation  in  1946 
and  1947.  The  price  of  the  product  is 
carefully  controlled  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  pointed  out,  to  meet  the  price 
of  butter. 

NUMBER  OF  UNITS  IDEAL  FOR  ADMINISTERED  PRICE 
•  INDUSTRY 

The  make-up  of  this  industry  readily 
explains  its  ability  to  control  prices  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  trend  in  production  costs. 
Five  major  companies — the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  says  six — turn  out  more 
than  65  percent  of  the  total  production 
of  oleomargarine,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  numbers  only  28 
concerns. 

There  is  probably  no  other  industry 
in  the  country,  comparable  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  which  is  dominated  by  so  few  con¬ 
cerns.  The  steel  industry,  for  example, 
which  we  often  talk  about  as  being  one 
of  the  trusts,  one  of  the  monopolies,  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  100  separately  owned 
companies,  and  there  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  meat-packing  concerns. 

The  tightly  knit  control  exercised  by 
these  relatively  few  large  manufacturers 
Is  evidenced  by  the  behavior  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  prices,  which  we  have  already 
cited. 

RAW  MATERIALS  TIGHTLY  CONTROLLED 

One  other  characteristic  of  an  ad¬ 
ministered  price  industry  is  also  present 
in  the  case  of  oleomargarine.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  digress  for  a 
moment,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  about  Government-controlled 
prices.  During  the  days  of  wartime 
emergency  we  had  Government-con¬ 
trolled  prices.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  and  a  good  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  connection  with  Government- 
controlled  prices.  But  what  do  we  find 
in  a  monopolistic  condition?  We  find  a 
privately  operated  type  of  control,  a 
monopoly  type  of  price  control.  That  is 
what  we  mean  by  administered  prices. 
I  want  my  position  to  be  quite  clear  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want 
Government-controlled  prices  and  I  do 
not  believe  in  monopoly  control.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  competitive,  free  economic 
system.  I  think  there  is  no  substitute 
for  competition  as  a  regulatory  mecha¬ 
nism.  Competition  is  the  best  regula¬ 
tory  mechanism  that  has  ever  been  cre¬ 
ated.  But  I  make  the  reservation  that  if 
prices  are  to  be  administered,  if  prices 
are  to  be  regulated  and  are  to  be  con¬ 
trolled,  I  should  rather  have  them  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Government,  in  which  I  as 
a  citizen  have  one  vote,  than  to  have 
them  controlled  by  some  corporation, 
run  by  a  handful  of  people.  At  least 
under  Government  control  we  have  some 
democratic  control.  But  prices  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  monopoly  are  administered 
prices  without  reference  to  cost,  without 
reference  to  production,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  distribution. 
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I  was  pointing  out  that  I  presumed 
everyone  in  the  Senate  knows  that  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  administered 
price  industry  is  the  matter  of  control 
over  raw  materials.  The  principal  raw 
materials  used  in  the  production  of  this 
butter  substitute  are  the  vegetable  oils. 
I  presume,  too,  that  everyone  in  this 
Senate  knows  that  the  production  of 
processed  vegetable  oils  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  three  large  manufacturers  of 
shortening  and  cooking  fats.  They 
dominate  the  entire  market  for  these 
crucial  raw  materials  in  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  industry.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  relationship  of  these  three  compa¬ 
nies  to  the  large  manufacturers  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  as  close  as  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  an  administered  price  mo¬ 
nopoly. 

Last  year  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  conducted  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings  into  the  speculation  in 
vegetable  oils.  The  extent  of  control 
over  the  prices  of  processed  vegetable 
oils  revealed  in  these  hearings  proves  the 
existence  of  the  tight  control  over  raw 
materials  essential  to  the  existence  of  an 
administered  price  industry. 

MANIPULATION  OF  SPREADS  BETWEEN  WHITE  AND 
COLORED 

I  should  now  like  to  point  out  some  of 
the  manipulation  that  goes  on  in  this 
field  of  the  spreads  of  oleo.  Still  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  ad¬ 
ministered  price  monopoly  in  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry  is  the  manipulation 
of  the  spread  between  white  oleomarga¬ 
rine  and  colored  oleomargarine. 

Recently  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  an  El  Paso,  Tex.,  newspaper  which 
showed  colored  oleo  to  be  selling  for  30 
cents  a  pound  more  than  was  the  un¬ 
colored  product.  This  in  the  face  of  a 
justifiable  spread  of  slightly  more  than 
10  cents.  In  other  words,  the  price  went 
up  27  cents  a  pound.  It  is  our  claim 
that  when  all  restrictions  are  taken  off, 
the  so-called  low  price  to  consumers  is 
not  going  to  be  there.  The  evidence  is 
quite  clear  that  where  there  are  no  re¬ 
strictions,  the  price  of  colored  oleo 
starts  going  up,  regardless  of  how  much 
it  costs  to  make  it,  and  regardless  of 
what  the  farmer’s  share  may  be.  There 
are  hundreds  of  cases  of  record  to  show 
that  the  price  of  colored  oleo  has  varied 
from  the  normal  10  cents  to  as  high  as 
27  cents,  and  even  to  30  cents. 

A  survey  of  nine  cities  in  January 
1949  showed  an  average  difference  be¬ 
tween  uncolored  and  colored  oleo  of  21.8 
cents  a  pound.  In  other  words,  the  min¬ 
ute  the  manufacturers  get  the  right  to 
color  the  product,  they  put  the  price  up. 
They  take  all  the  market  will  bear,  while 
the  five  or  six  major  producers  put  the 
unprecedented  profits  in  their  pockets. 
This  evidence  can  be  found  on  page  137 
of  the  Senate  hearings. 

This  exorbitant  spread  between  un¬ 
colored  and  colored  oleo  naturally  bears 
no  relationship  to  production  costs  or 
any  other  economic  factor;  it  represents 
simply  the  ability  of  a  monopoly  to  gouge 
the  public.  It  is,  of  course,  within  their 
power,  too,  to  reduce  the  spread  to  suit 
their  political  purposes,  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  perhaps  they  may  be  doing 
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so.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  this  is  not  only  an  example  of  the 
workings  of  an  administered  price 
monopoly,  but  is  also  a  clear  warning  to 
consumers  that  they  cannot  expect  cheap 
oleo  if  the  bans  on  production  and  sale 
of  yellow  oleomargarine  are  lifted. 

Once  the  bans  are  lifted  to  allow  yel¬ 
low  oleo  to  be  sold  freely,  and  once  there 
is  no  competition  from  uncolored  oleo, 
the  price  spreads,  taken  from  actual 
quotations  posted  by  stores,  show  what 
is  going  to  happen:  yellow  oleo  will 
rapidly  rise  in  price,  approaching  the 
price  of  butter.  This  is  what  we  would 
expect  from  the  existence  of  an  admin- 
istered-price  monopoly  where  there  is  no 
competition. 

Naturally,  an  administered-price  mo¬ 
nopoly  exists  only  to  make  money.  The 
profits  which  have  been  earned  in  oleo¬ 
margarine  constitute  one  additional 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  type  of 
monopoly  we  are  here  discussing.  Very 
few  of  the  oleomargarine  makers  issue 
reports  on  their  financial  operations. 
Indeed,  the  National  Association  of  Mar¬ 
garine  Manufacturers  last  year  flatly  re¬ 
fused  a  request  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  for  data  on  costs,  sales  prices, 
and  profits. 

There  would  be  a  great  hue  and  cry  in 
the  Senate  if  some  labor  organization 
refused  to  submit  its  books.  When  the 
oleomargarine  industry  is  asked  by  the 
Finance  Committee  to  produce  such  data 
it  says,  “That  is  too  slippery  a  subject 
for  us;  we  cannot  afford  to  bring  it  up 
here.” 

The  association  maintained  that  such 
data  simply  were  not  available. 

However,  from  stockholders’  reports 
which  have  been  issued  by  some  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  industry,  we 
know  that  the  profit  on  oleomargarine 
has  ranged  from  21  percent  to  34  percent 
on  capital  investment. 

The  data  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  the  profit  mar¬ 
gin,  as  spread  between  the  retail  price 
and  the  cost  of  raw  materials  in  the  case 
of  oleomargarine,  is  1,100  percent  greater 
than  the  profit  on  butter. 

Let  us  again  compare  this  picture  with 
the  operations  of  the  butter  industry, 
where  prices  much  more  accurately  re¬ 
flect  costs  of  production.  I  remember 
when  I  was  on  a  college  faculty  that  col¬ 
lege  textbooks  on  economics  and  mo¬ 
nopoly  cited  butter  as  one  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  commodities  whose  prices  were 
set  in  a  competitive  market,  in  an  open 
commodity  exchange  where  anyone  may 
bid  and  sell. 

That  is  free  enterprise.  There  are  too 
many  people  roaming  around  the  coun¬ 
try  talking  about  free  enterprise  who  do 
not  believe  in  it.  The  persons  who  put 
up  the  biggest  cry  about  free  enterprise 
are  those  who  have  been  monopolizing 
the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  producers  of  butter 
now  exceeds  3,500 — a  far  cry  indeed  from 
the  number  of  oleo  producers — 28  in  all. 
The  profit  margin  on  butter  is  smaller 
than  on  almost  any  other  food  product 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  costs,  expenses,  and  profits 
of  the  butter  industry  are  an  open  book 
and  were  freely  reported  to  the  Senate 


Finance  Committee  last  year.  There  is 
no  mystery  about  costs  and  prices  in 
butter,  as  there  is  in  oleo. 

The  current  butter-oleo  controversy, 
therefore,  presents  two  diametrically 
opposite  types  of  industry  organization. 
In  the  oleomargarine  industry  we  have 
an  example  of  an  administered-price 
monopoly  of  the  most  modern  vintage, 
fostered  and  developed  by  gigantic  ad¬ 
vertising  outlays,  and  maintaining  its 
price  control  by  all  of  the  new  economic 
techniques  which  so  concern  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Temporary  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee,  and  the  other  groups 
that  have  studied  the  monopoly  problem. 
Oleo  is  an  ideal  case  study  for  investi¬ 
gators  of  administered-price  monopolies. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  butter 
industry  whose  .prices  are  set  in  one  of 
the  few  remaining  open,  competitive, 
commodity  exchanges,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  flows  from  thousands  of 
small-  or  medium-sized  plants  located  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  that  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  investigation  into  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  monopoly  in  the  oleomargarine 
industry.  The  system  of  administered 
prices  that  exists  in  this  industry  exacts 
its  toll  from  millions  of  housewives. 
Southern  farm  interests  have  been  de¬ 
luded  and  preyed  upon  by  this  great  ag¬ 
gregation  of  concentrated  economic 
power. 

We  cannot  wait  much  longer  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  receive  au¬ 
thority  and  funds  to  go  ahead  with  its 
investigation.  I  believe  that,  instead  of 
acting  on  the  oleo-sponsored  legislation 
now  before  us,  we  should  attempt  to  find 
out  what  these  giant  corporations  are 
up  to  in  seeking  to  escape  Federal  regu¬ 
lation  of  their  product. 

A  drop  of  25  percent  in  the  price  of 
butter  from  the  present  level  of  62.5  cents 
per  pound,  or  a  16.5  cents  decline,  would 
mean  a  loss  of  $207,000,000  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  For  the  milk  used  in  manufactured 
dairy  products  other  than  creamery  but¬ 
ter,  a  decline  of  19.5  cents  per  pound 
of  butterfat  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
$213,000,000.  Assuming  that  a  third  of 
the  milk  used  for  fluid  milk  and  cream 
would  directly  reflect  the  same  decline 
of  25  percent,  a  loss  of  $145,000,000  would 
occur,  at  a  time  when  farm  income  is 
going  down,  at  a  time  when  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  has  gone  up  an  average  of  26 
percent  and  farm  prices  have  gone  down 
an  average  of  52  percent. 

This  is  no  time  to  hurt  the  farmers. 
Dairy  farmers  are  the  backbone  of  a 
diversified  farm  economy  and  should  be 
protected.  The  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  should  be  particularly  aware 
of  this  fact. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  seems 
to  be  surprised  that  so  many  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  are  supporting  the  bill.  I 
believe  the  Senator  participated  in  the 
writing  of  the  Democratic  platform. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Proudly  so. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  platform 
contains  a  plank,  in  the  writing  of  which 
the  Senator  participated - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Proudly  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Calling  for  the  re¬ 
peal — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  repeal  of 
the  oleo  tax,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  no;  the  Sena¬ 
tor  knows  very  well  that  is  a  subterfuge. 
The  only  way  to  interpret  that  plank  is 
that  oleo  be  freed  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  the  Senator 
seems  to  be  very  much  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  planks  of  the  Democratic 
platform  carried  out,  may  I  say  that 
there  are  a  few  others  with  which  we 
have  had  some  trouble  in  the  Senate, 
such  as  the  civil-rights  plank.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  platform  says,  “We  stand  for  the 
repeal  of  the  oleo  tax,”  and  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  our  substitute  proposes,  re¬ 
peal  of  the  oleo  tax.  The  Democratic 
platform  did  not  say  that  we  stand  for 
the  repeal  of  a  regulation  which  pre¬ 
vents  fraud.  We  said  we  stood  for  the 
repeal  of  the  oleo  tax,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  platform  committee,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  on  the  drafting  of 
the  platform,  I  knew  full  well  what  was 
in  that  platform.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  stand  with  me  on  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  platform,  we  are  going  to  have 
some  real  results,  because  in  that  plat¬ 
form  we  have  an  anti-poll-tax  plank,  an 
antilynching  plank,  and  a  fair  employ¬ 
ment  practices  plank. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  never  pre¬ 
tended  that  I  approved  those,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  platform  as  meaning  that  we 
were  for  a  repeal  of  the  tax  and  at  the 
same  time  were  for  destroying  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  only  reasonable  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  be  made  is  that  we  would  free  oleo 
of  the  restriction  put  upon  it  by  law  60 
years  ago.  If  the  Senator’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  correct,  of  course,  that  plank  is 
completely  meaningless.  His  interpre¬ 
tation  is  that  we  should  remove  the  tax 
and  kill  the  whole  industry  by  preventing 
the  shipment  of  the  product  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  interpretation 
of  the  platform  is  only  that  which  would 
come  from  the  average,  normal  mind.  I 
read  in  the  platform  that  we  stand  for 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  oleomargarine. 
There  are  no  footnotes,  there  is  no 
description,  it  is  merely  for  a  repeal  of 
the  tax,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
proposing  in  our  substitute,  a  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  oleomargarine.  But  not  only 
do  the  producers  of  oleo  want  the  tax 
repealed,  but  they  are  interpreting  the 
platform  to  mean  that  there  should  be 
abolition  of  the  butter  industry.  We  did 
not  put  that  in  the  platform.  If  we  had 
put  it  in  the  Democratic  platform,  what 
a  great  crowd  there  would  have  been  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  had  some 
idea  what  was  in  this  platform.  Ask  our 
Republican  friends.  They  will  state 
that  the  farmers  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  platform  and  with  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  election. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  on 
the  side  of  two  and  a  half  million  as 
against  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  and 
one-half  million.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  of  the  opposition  of  the  labor 
organizations?  Is  the  CIO  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  the 
CIO  is  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  and  so  is 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  Senator 
interprets  the  position  of  the  CIO  to  be 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  learned  never  to  inter¬ 
pret.  He  reads  and  tries  to  understand 
what  he  reads.  The  labor  movement 
speaks  for  itself  and  does  so  very  well. 
The  Senator  does  know  that  some  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  stands  with  us  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  explain  the  result  in  the  Ohio  elec¬ 
tion,  the  last  time  the  people  had  an 
opportunity  to  pass  on  this  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  never  tried  to  interpret 
the  results  of  any' Ohio  election,  either 
this  one  or  the  one  to  come  in  the  future. 
I  have  enough  trouble  in  Minnesota 
without  trying  to  interpret  results  in 
Ohio. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
leaving  the  impression  that  the  people 
of  Ohio  are  somehow  peculiar  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  Senator  is 
leaving  the  impression  that  the  people 
of  Ohio  are  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  knows  they 
voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  restriction 
on  oleomargarine.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  same  principle  should  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  cheese  industry,  and  that 
there  should  be  many  little  factories  in 
each  State,  and  no  shipments  from 
other  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
taken  into  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  eventualities.  I  prefer  that  we  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  legislative  proposal 
at  hand,  which  is  that  of  preventing 
fraud  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to, 
also,  and  if  we  can  get  an  agreement  to 
vote,  I  should  like  to  make  the  time  any 
hour  the  opponents  are  willing  to  have 
a  vote  taken.  I  hesitate  to  say  this  is  a 
filibuster,  but,  after  all,  some  of  the 
leaders  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
speak  on  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
A  week  has  passed,  and  only  three 
speeches  have  been  made  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
on  the  bill  today,  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  told  the  Senator 
yesterday  that  we  all  stand  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him  to  arrive  at  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  to  get  a  vote. 
I  agree  that  prolonged  and  extended 
debate  that  borders  on  the  nature  of  a 
filibuster  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this 
body,  and  I  think  we  should  come  to  a 
decision. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  statement  made  by  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
bright]  that  up  to  now  there  had  only 
been  three  speeches  made  in  opposition 
to  the  oleo  bill.  Up  to  now  there  has 
been  only  one  speech  made  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  Poage  bill.  While  it  was 
a  magnificent  speech,  and  worthy  of  any 
Senator,  yet  it  is  the  only  real  speech 
which  has  been  made  here  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  Poage  bill  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator’s  comment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
like  to  carry  on  and  complete  his  speech, 
Mr.  President,  so  we  can  some  how  meet 
the  offer  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  conclude  this  debate. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Noting  the  nervous¬ 
ness  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  can 
readily  understand  his  anxiety  to  con¬ 
clude  the  debate  when  such  a  speech  is 
being  made  as  we  are  hearing  here  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa. 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  this  monop¬ 
oly,  therefore,  will  be  the  American  dairy 
farmer  and  his  family,  another  small- 
business  victim  to  monopoly  control. 
The  consumer  may  well  be  the  second 
victim  of  this  monopoly  control. 

THE  GILLETTE-WILET  SUBSTITUTE 

The  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amend¬ 
ment,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is  one 
I  shall  support  because  it  comes  close  to 
reconciling  the  need  of  removing  all 
taxes  and  license  fees  on  oleomargarine 
at  the  same  time  as  it  maintains  fair 
competition  between  the  two  commodi¬ 
ties.  In  principle,  it  is  similar  to  scores 
of  fair  trade  laws  undertaken  to  protect 
small  businesses  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  big  business  and  growing  mo¬ 
nopoly.  Fair  trade  laws  are  a  kind  of 
price  which  the  American  society  must 
pay  to  protect  itself  against  the  injus¬ 
tices,  oligarchical  tendencies,  and  even¬ 
tual  prohibitive  cost  of  monopoly  con¬ 
trol.  Whatever  temporary  price  bene¬ 
fits  the  consumer  may  believe  that  he 
gains  from  allowing  the  potential  mo¬ 
nopolies  to  stifle,  ensnare,  and  strangle 
the  small-business  man  and  the  small 
farmer,  will  soon  prove  to  be  completely 
illusory  and,  in  fact,  a  serious  and  grave 
body  blow  to  American  freedom  as  our 
economy  grows  more  and  more  monop¬ 
oly-controlled  and  directed. 

I  have  emphasized  throughout  my 
whole  speech  that  whatever  temporary 
little  relief  seems  to  come  to  the  consum¬ 
er  will  represent  a  dear  price  to  pay  for 
what  will  ultimately  happen  in  the  long 
run,  once  the  source  of  our  competitive 
economy  has  been  either  severely  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed.  The  price  we  pay  in 
supporting  the  American  small-business 
man  and  the  American  farmer  is  indeed 
a  small  one  when  we  examine  the  vital 
role  played  by  the  American  middle  class, 
and  when  we  see  the  advantages  to  our 
democracy  of  preserving  as  large  an  area 
of  competition  as  we  can  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  of  big  business. 
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That,  Mr.  President,  is  my  case  before 
the  American  people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  arguments  of  those  supporting  H.  R. 
2023?  First,  oleo  taxes  will  be  repealed. 
That  is  no  argument.  This  argument, 
Mr.  President,  is  met  and  fully  answered 
by  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 
and  am  actively  supporting.  The  Gil¬ 
lette-Wiley  substitute  repeals  all  oleo 
taxes. 

Secondly,  the  argument  of  those  sup¬ 
porting  H.  R.  2023  is  that  by  removing 
restrictions  on  colored  oleo,  specifically 
yellow-colored  oleo,  we  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumer.  Now  let  us 
examine  this  latter  argument.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  supporting  does  not 
deny  the  right  to  produce  and  sell  oleo 
either  in  interstate  commerce  or  within 
a  State. 

Oleo  in  its  natural  form,  oleo  that  has 
been  bleached,  that  has  added  preserva¬ 
tives,  that  has  added  vitamins,  that  has 
added  synthetic  flavor  making  it  resem¬ 
ble  and  taste  like  butter,  is  given  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  sold  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  The  consumer  can  get  oleo  if  the 
consumer  wants  it.  The  consumer  can 
get  oleo,  but  not  oleo  that  masquerades 
as  butter,  that  perpetuates  a  fraud  on 
the  people. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  pointed 
out  that  an  oleo-processing  plant  capable 
of  producing  40,000  pounds  of  oleo  per 
day  can  be  established  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  $75,000,  this  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  If  those  who  are  interested  in  oleo 
and  not  in  oleo  monopoly  want  to  sell 
yellow-colored  oleo,  the  solution  to  their 
problem  lies  in  the  construction  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  oleo-producing  plants 
producing  within  the  several  States, 
rather  than  28  producers  throughout  the 
United  States,  five  of  which  do  better 
than  two-thirds  of  the  business.  The 
Gillette-Wiley  substitute  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  elimination  of  oleo  from  the 
consumer  and  producer  market.  The 
Gillette-Wiley  substitute  is  an  attack 
upon  monopolistic-administered  prices 
and  monopolistic  production  in  behalf 
of  the  consumer  and  his  welfare. 

I  wish  to  elaborate  upon  this  point. 
The  public  policy  of  our  Government  has 
been  for  the  establishment  of  what  we 
call  fair  trade  standards,  and  the  con¬ 
trol,  regulation  and  elimination  of  mo¬ 
nopolies.  I  recite  as  evidence  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act,  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
and  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  the 
Miller-Tydings  Fair  Trade  Law.  The 
established  public  policy  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  that  of  maintain¬ 
ing  conditions  of  fair  competition  and 
standards  of  fair  trade.  Patent  laws 
and  copyrights  are  further  evidence  of 
the  will  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  channels  of  trade  and  the  property 
rights  of  individuals. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
oleo  bill  comes  before  the  United  States 
Senate  at  the  same  time  that  an  open 
attack  is  being  launched  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  and  the  Robinson-Pat- 
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man  Act.  These  are  the  bulwarks  of 
ijee  enterprise  and  the  protectors  of  a 
competitive  economy.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  forces  of  monopoly  in  this 
country  are  diligently  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  undermine  a  competitive  business 
economy.  In  the  process  of  doing  this 
they  appeal  to  the  consumer,  which  is 
an  old  technique,  an  old  game  on  the  part 
of  big  business.  The  arguments  we  have 
heard  in  behalf  of  oleo  are  the  same  as 
the  arguments  which  are  being  made 
throughout  the  country  on  the  part  of 
the  cement  industry  and  on  the  part  of 
the  steel  industry,  in  their  fight  against 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  its 
rulings  on  the  basing  point.  It  is  the 
same  technique  that  is  now  being  used  by 
the  A  &  P  stores  in  their  battle  against 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Monopolistic  big  business 
has  carried  on  a  propaganda  campaign 
that  is  attempting  to  mislead  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  into  believing  that  bigness  is 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  To  be  sure,  bigness  within  itself 
is  not  an  evil.  It  even  may  be  a  neces¬ 
sity.  But  bigness  that  incorporates 
within  itself  a  control  over  a  market, 
control  over  prices,  control  over  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  ultimately  control  over  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  raw  material  is  regimenta¬ 
tion,  is  un-American  and  is  destructive 
of  the  individual  property  rights  and 
economic  liberties  of  the  American  citi¬ 
zen.  The  oleo  interests  are  hand-in¬ 
glove  with  big  steel,  big  cement,  big  oil, 
and  petroleum  and  all  the  other  corpo¬ 
rate  monopolies  of  this  country.  The 
evidence  is  here  to  support  this  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Now  the  question  we  must  ask  our¬ 
selves  on  the  issue  of  oleo,  as  on  all  issues 
that  pertain  to  monopoly,  is  this:  Will 
the  short-run  advantages  of  an  admin¬ 
istered,  controlled,  and  regulated  low 
price  that  is  use  to  kill  off  competition  be 
to  the  long-run  interest  of  the  American 
consumer? 

In  other  words,  are  we  to  permit  ever¬ 
growing  concentration  of  economic  pow¬ 
er  which  buys  its  way  into  the  market  by 
discriminatory  prices  and  all  the  other 
techniques  of  the  trade,  to  destroy  our 
competitive  economic  structure? 

That  is  the  issue.  The  issue  is  not  the 
consumer.  The  consumer  is  protected  by 
a  good  product.  The  consumer  can  buy 
butter,  the  consumer  can  buy  oleo.  He 
can  buy  colored  oleo.  The  issue  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  prevent, 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  a  greater  in¬ 
fringement  of  economic  power. 

Are  we  to  permit  28  oleo  companies  to 
undermine  the  economic  well-being  of 
2,500,000  dairy  farmers  and  3,500 
creameries,  and  40,000  local  dairy  proc¬ 
essing  plants?  Are  we  to  permit  this 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  when  both  political 
parties,  the  Republican  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic,  have  stated  again  and  again  to 
the  American  people  that  monopoly  is 
the  enemy  of  a  free  economic  system, 
and  that  monopoly  is  but  the  first  step 
toward  a  regimented  and  controlled 
economy?  Surely  the  consumers  of 
America  should  not  be  misled  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  is  any  advantage, 
either  in  price,  in  quality,  in  efficiency  of 


production  and  distribution,  in  monopo¬ 
listic  enterprise.  The  testimony  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
records  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
in  the  Trade  Commission  are  filled  with 
evidence  that  monopoly  is  not  only  con¬ 
ducive  to  inefficiency  and  high  prices,  but 
is  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  political  and 
economic  liberty  of  the  American  people. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  my  case  before 
the  American  people.  The  issue  is  clear¬ 
ly  drawn.  Are  we  to  turn  over  another 
segment  of  the  American  economy  to  the 
cartels,  to  the  monopolies,  or  are  we  to 
fulfill  our  pledges  of  democratic  faith  by 
preserving,  through  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  conditions  of  competition  and  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity? 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Gurney 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Brewster 

Hendrickson 

Murray 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Bridges 

Hill 

O’Conor 

Butler 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Cain 

Hunt 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Chapman 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Darby 

Kefauver 

Stennls 

Donnell 

Kem 

Taft 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Taylor 

Downey 

Knowland 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Thomas,  Utah 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Thye 

Ecton 

Lehman 

Tobey 

EHender 

Lodge 

Tydings 

Ferguson 

Long 

Vandenberg 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Watkins 

Frear 

McCarran 

Wherry 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

George 

McFarland 

Williams 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Young 

Graham 

McMahon 

Green 

Magnuson 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  YOUNG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  one  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  so-called  Wiley-Gillette 
amendment,  I  intended  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks  outlining  my  position.  But  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Knutzen,  president  of  the  Skagit  County 
Dairymen’s  Association  in  my  State, 
which  so  aptly  and  intelligently  states 
the  issues  involved  that  I  am  going  to  re¬ 
frain  from  making  the  remarks  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Mr.  Knutzen’s  letter  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  expressing 
completely  my  views  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skagit  County  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Burlington,  Wash.,  December  31,  1949. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

United.  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  When  Congressman  Henry 
Jackson  was  to  be  in  Burlington  last  week. 


we  left  word  to  call  us  if  you  could  be  with 
him.  We  wanted  to  place  our  case  on  the 
yellow  oleomargarine  problem  before  you 
with  all  the  details  possible  so  that  you 
would  know  how  serious  the  problem  has 
become.  When  the  House  passed  H.  R.  2023, 
the  dairy  industry  started  on  a  decline  which 
will  be  given  an  added  kick  if  you  can’t  stop 
or  kill  it  in  the  Senate.  Since  we  could  not 
meet  you,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  on  pa¬ 
per.  Of  course,  we  realize  you  already  know 
fully  what  the  consequences  are  if  H.  R. 
2023  passes  and  yellow  oleo  has  free  distri¬ 
bution. 

At  present,  the  Navy  Is  selling  yellow  oleo 
right  in  our  back  yard  at  Whidbey  Island. 
Why  is  the  Government  buying  millions  of 
pounds  of  butter  and  then  selling  yellow 
oleo  to  our  armed  forces? 

In  our  own  State,  where  yellow  oleomarga¬ 
rine  sales  are  illegal,  we  have  a  clean-up  job 
on  our  hands.  Many  restaurants  are  still 
mixing  butter  and  oleo  for  sandwich  spreads, 
but  we  feel  we  can  lick  this  one  if  our  coun¬ 
try  does  not  allow  national  legal  distribution 
of  margarine  colored  yellow  to  imitate  but¬ 
ter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  H.  R.  2023  passes, 
it  won’t  be  long  before  we  lose  our  law  in  this 
State  against  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine. 
There  would  simply  be  too  much  money 
spent  by  the  vegetable  oils  processors  to 
compete  with  their  propaganda. 

Our  national  economy  is  threatened  now. 
Dairying,  combined  with  beef,  is  the  largest 
single  agricultural  crop  in  this  Nation. 
When  90  percent  of  veal  and  40  percent  of 
our  beef  comes  from  dairy  herds,  we  shouldn’t 
allow  either  imports  of  dairy  products  or  in¬ 
fringement  on  dairy  products  such  as  yellow 
margarine.  You  know  that  20,000,000  pounds 
of  cheese  is  slated  for  import  by  the  end  of 
1950.  Five  million  pounds  is  already  here — 
and  at  half  the  price  of  local  cheese.  That 
cheese  will  replace  local  cheese  to  the  tune 
of  8,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  which  will  have 
to  be  made,  or  we  will  just  simply  lose  more 
cows. 

Newspapers  are  carrying  predictions  (Bab- 
son)  that  milk  production  will  be  up  in 
1950.  We  heartily  disagree  with  this  pre¬ 
diction.  Our  factory  shippers  number  1,200 
and  our  grade  A  shippers  number  only  315. 
We  can  see  that  some  increase  could  take 
place  in  A  grade  milk  in  some  parts  of  the 
Nation  where  they  are  short  of  bottling  grade 
milk  but  we  already  have  a  surplus  in  almost 
every  major  market  right  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  We  also  point  out  that  the  factory 
shipper,  if  not  given  some  protection,  will 
fade  from  the  picture.  Secretary  Brannan 
has  just  announced  lower  support  prices  for 
dairy  products.  Since  these  all  affect  the 
factory  shipper,  his  immediate  1950  income 
will  drop.  That  means  a  drop  in  national 
income,  which  in  turn  can  be  multiplied 
several  times  over  the  value  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Transferring  our  butter  business  to  a 
vegetable  product  is  short-sighted  economy 
even  to  the  grower  of  those  crops  from  which 
the  vegetable  oils  and  fats  are  derived.  You 
know  that  concentrates  fed  to  cows  from 
that  source  aids  in  keeping  comparatively 
low  vegetable  oils  and  fats  selling  prices  so 
they'  can  compete  with  imported  fats  and 
oils.  By  eliminating  the  dairy  herds,  this 
concentrate  market  will  be  lost  and  imported 
oils  will  replace  local  products  in  our  opinion. 

From  your  statements  to  us,  we  know  that 
you  are  as  conversant  with  these  problems 
as  we  are.  However,  you  may  need  support 
ifl  backing  up  your  stand  by  additional  testi¬ 
mony  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  are 
willing  to  carry  out  any  plan  by  which  you 
will  be  supplied  with  this  material.  That 
House  bill  2023  is  a  menace  of  the  first  order 
to  us.  We  do  hope  you  can  kill  it  in  the 
Senate, 

Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Knutzen, 

President. 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  House  bill  2023, 
the  bill  sponsored  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttlbright].  Pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Pulbright  bill  in  its  present 
form  would  do  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
2,500,000  dairy  farmers  in  the  United 
States  and  also,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
great  consuming  American  public. 

The  dairy  farmers,  while  they  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  the  protection  they 
have  had  for  years  through  the  tax  which 
has  been  applied  to  oleomargarine,  are 
perfectly  willing  that  these  taxes  be  re¬ 
pealed  allowing  oleomargarine  to  be  sold 
subject  to  the  laws  in  the  various  States. 
At  the  same  time,  they  believe,  and  justly 
so,  that  they  must  have  protection 
against  fraud  and  imitation  of  their 
product  which  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  foods  of  all 
families  for  centuries. 

After  talking  with  consumers  in  al¬ 
most  every  walk  of  life,  I  find  that  they, 
too,  want  at  least  some  protection.  They 
want  to  know,  for  example,  when  they 
are  making  purchases  in  markets  of 
dairy  products,  whether  or  not  the  prod¬ 
uct  they  are  buying  is  a  real  dairy  prod¬ 
uct  or  an  imitation.  The  millions  who 
eat  65,000,000  meals  a  day  in  restaurants 
and  cafes,  too,  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  butter  is  being  served  them,  whether 
it  be  real  dairy  butter  or  a  substitute. 

It  is  regrettable  that  manufacturers 
of  margarine  have  seen  fit  in  recent 
years  so  to  label  their  product  that  the 
average  consumer  does  not  know  which 
product  he  is  buying.  For  example, 
many  margarine  products  are  being  sold 
on  the  market  with  a  picture  of  a  dairy 
farm  on  the  package,  or  advertised  with 
such  phrases  as  “freshly  churned”  or 
“country  sweet,”  or  labeled  in  other  ways 
to  indicate  that  they  may  be  real  dairy 
butter  when  in  fact  they  are  only  sub¬ 
stitute  products. 

It  is  this  fraudulent  method  of  selling 
a  substitute  product  which  dairy  farmers 
are  violently  opposed  to  and  have  every 
right  to  be.  It  is  my  opinion  that  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers 
have  been  eating  margarine  in  recent 
years  believing,  because  of  the  label  on 
the  package  which  implied  it  was  dairy 
butter,  that  it  actually  was.  The  dairy 
industry  asks  only  for  such  regulations 
of  substitutes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  producers  and  consumers. 
Butter  can  be  identified  at  sight  only  by 
its  naturally  yellow  color.  Whenever 
vegetable-oil  food  products  are  readily 
identifiable  by  taste  or  appearance,  con¬ 
sumers  will  judge  by  their  purchases  be¬ 
tween  the  products.  This  is  not  possible 
when  a  product  such  as  margarine  is 
colored  the  same  as  dairy  butter  and 
every  conceivable  method  used  to  even 
label  the  package  to  deceive  the  public. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
cannot  margarine  stand  on  its  own  mer¬ 
its,  if  it  is  as  good  a  product  as  its  manu¬ 
facturers  would  have  us  believe?  Oleo 
has  been  allowed  to  imitate  the  flavor  of 
butter.  It  may  use  preservatives,  denied 
to  butter.  It  is  fortified  to  imitate  the 
nutritional  qualities  of  butter.  It  imi¬ 
tates  butter  wrapping  and  butter  pack¬ 
aging.  Dairy  farmers  are  fully  aware 
that  this  has  gone  a  long  way  to  destroy 


the  sales  of  their  own  product.  It  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  destroy  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  America.  In  Can¬ 
ada,  in  a  single  year  of  legalized  oleo, 
Canadian  dairy  farmers  have  lost  $50,- 
000,000  in  butter  sales,  according  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  food  requirements  of  our 
Nation  could  be  supplied  largely  by  arti¬ 
ficial  products  similar  to  oleomargarine. 
Germany,  previous  to  World  War  II  and 
during  the  war,  of  necessity,  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  that  means.  I  am  told  that  a 
large  part  of  both  their  food  and  clothing 
was  provided  through  artificial  methods; 
both  food  and  clothing,  for  example, 
being  produced  in  large  quantities  from 
coal  and  wood  pulp.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  happen  to  our  economy  here 
in  the  United  States  if  we  applied  that 
philosophy.  It  would  mean  a  bankrupt 
agriculture  and  eventually  a  bankrupt 
Nation. 

How  far  and  fast  we  can  safely  move 
in  the  direction  of  substitute  foods,  dis¬ 
placing  purely  agricultural  products,  is 
a  question  that  ought  to  receive  serious 
consideration.  At  one  time  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  At  the  present  time,  approximately 
18  percent  only  of  our  total  population 
is  engaged  in  farming. 

The  complete  substitution  of  dairy 
butter  in  the  market  places  by  oleomar¬ 
garine  would  be  another  step  in  that  di¬ 
rection  and  would  do  untold  injury  to 
our  whole  farming  economy.  Presently, 
there  are  approximately  2,500,000  of  our 
farmers  engaged  in  dairying.  If  our  but¬ 
ter  markets  are  to  be  lost  or  the  price 
demoralized,  a  large  part  of  this  2,500,- 
000  people  would,  of  necessity,  have  to 
engage  in  other  types  of  farming  or  move 
into  the  cities,  seeking  employment  in 
an  employment  market  that  is  already 
well  supplied. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  too,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  the  field  of  agriculture  we  have 
plenty  of  economic  problems.  Farm 
prices  have  generally  declined  as  much 
as  50  percent  and  more  in  the  last  2 
years.  This  decrease  in  farm  income  is 
already  being  felt  in  our  national  econ¬ 
omy,  and  primarily  through  reduced 
farm  purchasing  power  and  lowered  in¬ 
come-tax  returns.  The  future  outlook 
for  agriculture  is  far  from  bright,  and 
here  we  have  on  the  Senate  floor  today 
the  oleomargarine  bill  which,  if  passed, 
would  deal  another  severe  blow  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

If  this  oleomargarine  bill  should  be¬ 
come  a  law,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  great 
numbers  of  American  farmers  would 
have  to  convert  their  farms  to  another 
type  of  agriculture.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  little  opportunity  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Our  farmers  are  already  required 
to  reduce  their  wheat  acreage  by  25  per¬ 
cent  and  more.  Cotton,  corn,  and  almost 
every  other  type  of  farming  is  facing  like 
curtailed  production  programs  if  we  are 
to  maintain  even  a  meager  minimum 
price  for  agricultural  products. 

Even  while  the  problems  of  agriculture 
Increase  day  by  day,  we  are  importing 
great  quantities  of  agricultural  products. 
There  are  a  few  astounding  examples. 
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While  our  production  of  rye  In  the  United 
States  is  almost  at  a  record  low,  we  have 
imported  in  the  past  6  months  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  we  have  exported. 
This  at  a  time  when  markets  were  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  if  the  administration  would 
only  see  fit  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  gave 
England,  through  ECA,  $354,000,000  to 
purchase  wheat  in  Canada.  Approxi¬ 
mately  6  months  ago,  through  ECA,  the 
United  States  again  furnished  $175,000,- 
000  to  England  for  the  purchase  of  wheat 
in  Canada.  In  effect,  this  gave  the 
Canadian  farmers  a  better  farm  price 
support  program  than  that  enjoyed  by 
United  States  farmers.  The  Canadians, 
as  a  result,  face  no  acreage-reduction 
program  as  do  our  farmers. 

We  have  imported  many  other  farm 
products  that  could  well  be  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  these  im¬ 
portation  programs  could  well  be  carried 
to  extremes,  as  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
margarine  question  now  before  us.  Im¬ 
ports  of  sugar  supplied  48.7  percent  of  our 
United  States  needs  in  1949.  If  protec¬ 
tive  tariffs  of  roughly  10  percent  were 
lowered,  or  completely  abolished,  of 
course  the  American  consumers  could 
buy  sugar  cheaper,  but  it  is  admitted  by 
the  majority  of  this  Congress  that  this 
would  be  an  unwise  policy. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the 
problem  of  the  United  States  dairy  in¬ 
terests  and  the  United  States  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers.  Both  need  protection.  In  the 
case  of  the  dairy  interests,  the  producers 
are  willing  to  go  much  further  than  are 
the  sugar  producers  in  that  they  are 
willing  to  eliminate  the  protective  taxes 
and  ask  only  that  it  be  substituted  by 
the  Wiley-Gillette  bill,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  protection  against  the  infringe¬ 
ment  in  their  market  by  substitutes  in 
a  fraudulent  manner. 

Mr.  President,  many  argue  that  we 
must  not  stop  progress  in  any  direction; 
that  we  must  allow  cheaper  foods  to 
reach  our  markets,  regardless  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  our  producers.  We  have 
pursued  this  course  much  too  far  already. 
If  we  keep  moving  further  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
position  we  were  in  during  that  disas¬ 
trous  period  for  agriculture  from  1930  to 
1940.  During  that  period,  every  State  in 
the  Midwest,  the  greatest  farm  producing 
area  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world,  lost  large  percentages  of  their  pop¬ 
ulation.  These  farmers,  during  that 
period,  moved  to  the  cities  on  the  west 
coast  and  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
seeking  employment  when  there  was 
little  to  be  had.  In  North  Dakota  at  that 
time  we  lost  18  percent  of  our  population, 
and  even  to  this  day  have  not  regained 
the  total  amount  of  population  enjoyed 
in  1930.  Most  other  agricultural  areas 
are  in  a  similar  position. 

This  population  shift  was  made  nec¬ 
essary  because  there  was  not  a  single 
phase  of  agriculture  which  was  profitable 
in  that  era.  Iowa,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  agricultural  States  of  all,  suffered 
just  as  severely,  if  not  more  so,  than 
other  States  during  that  period. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  great  need  at  this  par- 
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ticular  time  to  protect  all  segments  of 
our  agriculture  if  we  are  to  prevent 
another  depression  far  more  disastrous 
than  was  the  past  one. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  farmers  directly  affected 
are  the  dairy  farmers,  cotton  farmers, 
and  soybean  farmers. 

The  dairy  and  cotton  farmers  have 
long  been  established  in  the  United 
States,  and  both  have  contributed  much 
to  the  building  of  the  Nation’s  commerce 
and  economy.  Cotton,  however,  is  grown 
principally  for  its  fiber.  Cottonseed  oil 
is  a  byproduct.  Milk,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  only  product  of  the  cow,  and  its 
only  use  of  any  importance  is  for  food. 
About  27  percent  of  all  our  milk  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  butter,  the  form  in  which 
it  may  best  be  stored  and  shipped. 

Cotton  farming  depletes  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  while  dairy  farming  builds  it 
up.  Sections  of  the  country  which  have 
pursued  cotton  farming  for  long  periods 
have  found  it  desirable  to  introduce 
dairying  as  a  method  of  diversification 
and  to  build  up  the  soil.  Much  time  and 
effort  have  been  expended  in  many  com¬ 
munities,  not  only  in  the  South  but  else¬ 
where,  by  businessmen,  bankers,  and 
civic  clubs  to  foster  dairy  farming  as  an 
important  factor  in  improving  agricul¬ 
ture.  Dairy  farmers  furnish  a  large 
market  for  cottonseed  cake,  which  is  a 
byproduct  of  cotton  farming,  and  which 
brings  the  cotton  farmer  more  money 
than  he  gets  for  cottonseed  oil  used 
in  oleo. 

Any  policy  that  results  in  replacement 
of  butter  by  oleomargarine  will  result  in 
a  decrease  in  dairying,  a  decrease  in  the 
cotton  farmers’  market  for  cottonseed 
cake,  and  an  increase  in  his  cost  for 
fertilizer. 

Soybean  oil  does  not  make  as  good  a 
quality  of  oleomargarine  as  does  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  There  are  so  many  diversified 
markets  for  soybeans  and  for  soybean 
oil  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
find  a  market  by  invading  the  dairy  field. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  the  Nation  if 
one  element  in  our  agriculture  is  to  be 
built  up  only  by  tearing  down  another. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota  sales 
of  dairy  products  account  for  6  percent 
of  our  total  farm  income.  Sales  of 
North  Dakota  farm  products  used  in 
oleomargarine  account  for  only  five  one- 
thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the  State’s 
total  farm  income.  More  than  92  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  milk  sold  in  North  Dakota 
goes  into  butter.  There  is  no  metro¬ 
politan  market  that  could  absorb  the 
fluid  milk  produced  in  North  Dakota  and 
many  of  its  surrounding  States,  if  butter 
markets  are  handed  over  to  oleo. 

Diversified  farming,  of  which  dairy 
farming  is  one  of  the  most  important 
single  elements,  is  essential  in  soybean¬ 
growing  areas  and  in  cotton  areas. 

Mr.  President,  great  soil  conservation 
authorities  have  spoken  from  time  to 
time  on  the  role  that  dairy  farming  plays 
in  conservation  of  the  soil.  I  wish  to 
quote  here  briefly  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  world  authorities  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  soil  conservation,  Dr.  H.  H.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Soil 
Conservation  Service: 

Few,  if  any,  other  kinds  of  farms  respond 
more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  to  soil  and 


water  conservation,  cropping,  and  pasture 
management  measures  than  does  dairy 
farming. 

O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  says: 

No  farmer  has  a  better  opportunity  to  keep 
his  farm  land  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  and 
productiveness  than  the  man  who  markets 
his  crop  through  good  dairy  cows. 

We  would  do  well  here  today  to  heed 
the  warning  of  Dr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Reed, 
and  others  on  this  all-important  subject 
of  soil  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  wisely  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
on  soil-conserving  programs.  This  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  should  be  continued  but 
greatly  accelerated  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
tragedy  of  other  once  great  nations  of 
the  world  which  failed  to  recognize  this 
great  need.  The  dairy  farmer  conserves 
his  soil  without  Federal  subsidies,  by  re¬ 
turning  to  the  land  much  of  what  he 
takes  from  it.  Destruction  of  our  dairy 
industry  through  legislation  such  as  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  would  in 
a  large  measure  nullify  much  of  our 
laudible  efforts  toward  better  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  greatest  asset  of  all — our  soil 
fertility. 

History  demonstrates  that  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  are  and  have  been 
those  which  consume  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tities  of  dairy  products. 

The  progress  made  in  recent  years,  in 
which  oleomargarine  has  gained  a  large 
part  of  the  butter  market,  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  vegetable-oil  people  to  make  in¬ 
roads  into  the  market  for  other  dairy 
products.  Vegetable  oils  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  butterfat  in  ice  cream. 
Vegetable  oils  have  been  substituted  for 
butterfat  in  evaporated  milk. 

The  Fulbright  bill,  if  it  became  a  law, 
would  open  the  door  to  more  and  more 
substitution  in  these  vitally  important 
food  products.  While  cotton  farmers, 
through  greater  use  of  cottonseed  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  tempo¬ 
rarily  benefit,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
only  be  a  short  time  until  cheaper  for¬ 
eign  oils  would  take  the  place  of  cotton¬ 
seed. 

The  total  per  capita  consumption  of 
fats  in  the  United  States  remains  about 
constant,  so  an  increase  in  consumption 
of  vegetable  fats  results  in  decreased 
consumption  of  dairy  products.  The  nu¬ 
tritionists  agree  that  our  national  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products  should  be 
greatly  increased  for  the  well-being  of 
our  people.  There  is  ample  market  for 
vegetable  oils  in  the  forms  of  shorten¬ 
ings,  cooking  compounds,  salad  oils,  and 
industrial  products.  That  is,  if  we  can 
prevent  the  importation  of  these  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  far  more  cheaply  with  low-price 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Fulbright  bill  would  give  a 
temporary  advantage,  small  though  I 
am  sure  it  would  be,  to  cotton  producers. 
There  will  be  little,  if  any,  advantage  to 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  tremen¬ 
dously  large  corporations  whose  records 
do  not  indicate  that  they  are  willing  to 
pass  on  much,  if  any,  of  their  savings 


to  the  consumers  by  way  of  lower  prices 
for  oleomargarine. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  Fulbright  bill 
should  pass,  the  consumers  in  the  future 
would  be  paying  even  more  for  this  prod¬ 
uct.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  de¬ 
stroying  the  economy  of  two  and  one- 
half  million  small  dairy  farmers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Wiley-Gil- 
lette  substitute  will  be  approved.  This 
substitute,  while  not  all  that  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  would  like  and  are  entitled  to,  will  in 
some  measure  protect  the  great  dairy  in¬ 
terests  of  this  Nation. 

I  add  in  closing,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
know  of  no  other  subject  which  is  closer 
to  the  hearts  of  the  dairy  farmers  than 
is  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schoeppel  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy], 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
studying  the  issue  that  is  before  us  today 
I  hope  we  may  all  realize  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  action  we  take  may  run  far 
beyond  the  direct  interests  of  the  butter 
and  oleomargarine  producers.  We  are 
discussing  a  proposal  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  facilitate  an  effort 
by  one  industry — the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
dustry — to  persuade  the  American  public 
to  use  a  highly  refined,  processed  and 
synthetic  product  as  a  substitute  for 
natural  butter.  We  are  doing  more  than 
that.  We  are  encouraging  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry  to  tailor  its  product 
as  to  color,  taste,  smell,  size,  and  in  every 
other  way  exactly  like  butter,  so  that  the 
consumer  will  not  be  able  to  tell  whether 
it  is  butter  or  not  unless  he  looks  at  the 
label,  and  unless  the  label  is  honest. 

I  recall  that  a  few  days  ago  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  spoke  of  artificial  leather 
as  a  substitute  for  natural  leather,  rayon 
as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  and  referred 
to  other  similar  imitations.  At  least 
none  of  those  products  went  into  the 
human  stomach.  I  realize  that  we  live  in 
an  age  of  synthetics,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  fill  the  needs  of 
the  human  stomach  with  synthetics  when 
the  original  product  of  nature  is  still 
plentiful.  I  believe  we  should  at  least 
exempt  the  human  biology  from  this  in¬ 
vasion  of  additional  substitutes.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  I  believe  that  if  we  accept  the 
pending  measure  we  may  set  a  precedent 
which  will  make  it  difficult  to  reject  any 
other  product  which  may  be  subse¬ 
quently  developed  as  a  substitute  for  any 
other  natural  food. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  vastly  more  to 
this  oleomargarine-dairy  controversy 
than  meets  the  eye  at  first  blush.  Many 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  well  known 
to  us,  and  to  a  large  segment  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  as  well.  There  are  some,  of 
course,  who  have  been  swayed  in  their 
evaluation  of  the  issue  by  the  high-pres¬ 
sure  propaganda  tactics  employed  so  in¬ 
geniously  by  the  oleomargarine  indus¬ 
try’s  high-salaried,  high-powered  lobby¬ 
ing,  publicity  and  advertising  staffs. 
There  are  still  others  whose  selfish  per¬ 
sonal  interests  blind  them  to  the  real 
factors  involved  in  this  case.  But  no  one 
with  even  the  sketchiest  knowledge  of 
our  delicately  balanced  farm  economy 
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denies  that  a  monopoly  by  the  powerful 
oleomargarine  trust  of  the  American 
table-spread  market  would  bring  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos  to  our  2,500,000  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  Anyone  with  even  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  comprehension  of  this  Nation’s 
economic  history  readily  concedes  that 
the  butter  market  is  the  inexpendable 
balance  wheel  of  our  great  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  our  vital  dairy  industry 
is  the  inexpendable  stabilizer  of  our  en¬ 
tire  agricultural  economy.  For  it  is  a 
truism  among  economists  that  every 
major  depression  we  have  suffered  in 
this  country  started  in  agriculture.  And 
currently  declining  dairy  prices  indicate 
that  the  dairy  industry  is  already  on  the 
brink  of  a  real  recession. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  dairyman,  the  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  to  permit  oleomargarine  to  invade  the 
market  for  butter  and  destroy  that  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  butter  producer  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  dairy  products.  That  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it.  That  appar¬ 
ently  is  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  some 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  farmer  are  against  it. 

ENDANGERS  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

No  informed  person  will  question  the 
prediction  that  dairy  farmers  in  every 
part  of  this  Nation,  if  confronted  with 
the  loss  of  the  butter  market,  the  only 
equitable  outlet  they  have  for  27  percent 
of  their  total  milk  production,  would  be 
compelled  to  slaughter  millions  of  dairy 
cows  virtually  overnight.  Moreover,  Mr. 
President,  in  this  respect,  agronomists 
and  farm  experts  generally  concur  that 
loss  of  such  large  numbers  of  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  very 
taproots  of  our  national  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  program.  This  is  so  because  these 
dairy  animals,  which  perform  such  a 
miraculous  cycle  of  efficiency  in  the 
course  of  their  existence,  contribute  to 
our  good  earth  the  very  essence  of  fer¬ 
tility;  the  fertility  for  which  this  Nation 
is  justly  famous  the  world  over;  fertility 
that  provides  us  with  most  of  the  basic 
foods  to  preserve  the  health  and  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  of 
the  people  of  numerous  other  nations 
less  fortunate  and  farseeing  than  we. 
In  this  connection,  I  urge  this  body  to 
consider  nations  such  as  China,  India, 
and  Africa,  which  have  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  their  soil,  which  have  de¬ 
valuated  their  dairy  industry  and  failed 
to  practice  animal  husbandry.  Then 
compare  those  countries  with  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  the 
other  agriculture  conscious  nations.  In 
the  first  group  we  find  people  who  are 
undernourished,  impoverished,  and  dis¬ 
consolate.  While  in  the  other  group  we 
find  well-fed,  well-clothed,  prosperous 
healthy,  happy  people.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  men  of  vision  will  not  fly  in  the  face 
of  fate  by  permitting  the  oleomargarine 
trust  to  doom  our  historically  vital  dairy 
industry,  which  provides  our  two  most 
nearly  perfect  foods — meat  and  milk — 
foods  indispensable  to  an  adequate  diet 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America. 


MEAT  AND  DAIRY  PRICES  WOULD  SKYROCKET 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  perused 
the  records  of  past  hearings  on  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  issue  can  rationally  refute  the 
documented  statements  of  reputable 
farm  experts  who  contend  that  the 
slaughter  of  millions  of  dairy  cows  will 
eventually  result  in  an  unprecedented 
scarcity  of  beef,  and  veal,  and  milk,  and 
cream,  and  cheese.  They  further  pre¬ 
dict  that  such  an  eventuality  would  sky¬ 
rocket  the  prices  of  these  essential  foods, 
and  of  all  other  dairy  products  as  well. 
This  condition  would  be  inevitable  since, 
apart  from  milk,  40  percent  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  supply  of  beef  and  veal  is  derived 
from  our  dairy  cows.  Consequently,  a 
full-scale  massacre  of  dairy  cattle  would 
naturally  greatly  reduce  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  source  of  calves  and  the  cycle  of  per¬ 
petuation  would  thus  be  appreciably 
narrowed. 

PERFECT  IMITATION  OF  BUTTER  INSURES  OLEO 
MONOPOLY 

Some  misinformed  individuals  have 
questioned  the  contention  that  bank¬ 
ruptcy  would  befall  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  Nation  if  the  28  oleo  corporations 
were  to  capture  the  butter  market.  Some 
have  been  bold  enough  to  express  doubt 
that  oleomargarine,  colored  yellow  in 
exact  imitation  of  butter,  could  capture 
the  butter  market.  But  how  can  anyone 
doubt  this,  when  the  synthetic  product, 
oleomargarine,  would  then  not  only  smell 
and  taste  like  butter,  but  would  also  look 
exactly  like  butter? 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  evidence 
inserted  in  the  records  of  the  hearings  to 
realize  how  easily  such  a  monopoly  could 
be  engineered.  One  has  only  to  know 
that  5  of  the  28  oleomargarine  corpora¬ 
tions  in  this  country  manufacture  68.4 
percent  of  all  of  the  oleomargarine  used 
in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  40 
percent  of  the  world’s  total  consumption 
of  oleomargarine  is  manufactured  by  a 
single  company,  the  giant  Unilever  em¬ 
pire,  which  is  the  parent  European  com¬ 
pany  of  Lever  Bros.  This  is  not 
rumor,  Mr.  President.  Cables  received 
from  the  special  services  division  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  who  conducted 
an  objective  survey  of  Unilever,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  were  entered  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  These  cables  reported 
that  Charles  Luckman,  president  of 
Lever  Bros  Co.,  had  stated  in  London 
that  the  John  Jelke  Co.  of  Chicago,  pur¬ 
chased  recently  by  Lever  Bros.,  would 
ultimately  expand  its  operations  to  all  of 
the  48  States,  and  that  Lever  Bros, 
planned  to  build  oleomargarine  plants 
on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  leaves  little  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  concerning  Mr.  Luckman’s  and 
Lever  Bros.’  and  Unilever,  Ltd.’s  aspira¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

FRAUD  INEVITABLE 

Those  of  this  body  who  have  examined 
the  official  records  of  the  oleomargarine 
hearings  know  also  that  an  investigation 
conducted  recently  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  revealed  that  66  out  of  100 
restaurants  in  that  State  were  illegally 
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serving  oleomargarine  colored  yellow  in 
exact  imitation  of  real  butter.  The  most 
pertinent  and  enlightening  facet  of  this 
investigation,  however,  is  the  startling 
fact  that  Arkansas  has  an  oleomargarine 
law  in  effect  which  is  virtually  identical 
to  the  oleomargarine  measure  now  await¬ 
ing  action  by  this  body.  The  Arkansas 
law  permits  the  serving  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  restaurants,  provided  cus¬ 
tomers  are  informed  of  the  substitution 
by  posted  signs  and  by  mention  in  menus. 
Nevertheless,  66  percent  of  the  res¬ 
taurants  investigated  were  serving  yel¬ 
low  oleo  illegally,  and  not  1  of  the  100 
restaurants  displayed  a  sign  of  any  kind 
concerning  the  substitution,  or  made  any 
mention  in  their  menus  of  the  switch. 
To  fully  appreciate  the  import  of  this 
comparatively  limited  investigation,  this 
body  must  consider  that  Americans  eat 
65,000,000  restaurant  meals  every  day  in 
the  year. 

ENFORCEMENT  INFEASIBLE  AND  COSTLY 

Some  may  argue  that  the  solution  to 
this  fraudulent  use  of  yellow  oleo  is  rigid 
enforcement.  In  answer  to  that,  let  me 
say,  Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  have  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  five  to  six  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually,  and  would  require 
employment  of  a  minimum  of  950  addi¬ 
tional  Federal  agents,  to  make  only  a 
single  check  each  year  of  every  res¬ 
taurant  in  this  country.  They  concede, 
however,  effective  enforcement  could  not 
be  achieved  with  less  than  one  inspection 
each  month.  Simple  arithmetic  tells  us, 
then,  that  this  would  involve  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $60,000,000  annually  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  11,450  additional  Federal  agents. 
But  even  then  we  would  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  very  lucrative  yellow  oleo 
fraud  could  be  controlled. 

FRAUD  WOULD  NOT  END  IN  RESTAURANTS 

There  is  still  another  fraud  possibility 
\  to  examine.  The  profit  on  a  pound  of 
oleo  is  approximately  3  cents  and  the 
profit  on  a  pound  of  butter  is  a  quarter 
of  a  cent.  It  would,  therefore,  not  as¬ 
tonish  students  of  human  nature  if 
thousands  of  unscrupulous  tradespeople 
were  to  palm  off  yellow  oleomargarine 
as  butter.  In  fact,  testimony  before  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  showed 
that  unskilled  persons  are  able  to  switch 
a  pound  of  oleomargarine  from  a 
1-pound  oleo  carton  to  a  1-pound  butter 
carton  in  a  little  more  than  1  minute. 

GLUT  OF  ERSATZ  FOODS  MIGHT  INJURE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

Mr.  President,  while  I  realize  that  the 
points  I  have  made  thus  far  are  known 
to  you  and  to  this  body,  I  was  impelled 
to  reiterate  them  as  a  preface  to  my 
major  concern  in  this  issue.  I  am  com¬ 
ing  now  to  that  imperative  matter.  I  am 
intensely  concerned  lest  we  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  here  which  would  tend  to  establish 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  sale  of  synthetic  foods  to  the  people 
of  America.  I  am  deeply  fearful  lest 
America’s  markets  be  deluged  and  glutted 
with  ersatz  milk  and  meat  and  cheese 
and  an  unending  procession  of  artificial, 
substitute,  inorganic  foods  such  as  those 
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that  were  developed  in  Hitler’s  Reich.  I 
am  doing  considerable  research  on  this 
subject  and  I  shall  subsequently  submit 
here  scientific  data  which  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  wholesomeness  of 
these  chemical  food  substitutes  is,  to  say 
the  least,  questionable.  And  I  shall  also 
show  that  many- of  these  inorganic  foods 
already  exist. 

GERMANY  DEVELOPING  SYNTHETIC  POODS 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  prove  that 
the  fear  I  express  here  is  not  an  alarm¬ 
ist’s  hysteria — not  the  figment  of  an  un¬ 
bridled  imagination.  Only  recently  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  two  food 
substitutes  had  been  developed  in  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany,  where  scientists  had  at¬ 
tested  to  the  fact  that  the  products 
tasted  and  had  the  same  nutritious  quali¬ 
ties  of  milk  and  meat. 

Another  reliable  report,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  testimony  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  this  body  during  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  stated  that  a 
method  had  ben  developed  in  Germany 
for  the  manufacture  of  fatty  acids,  soaps, 
and  edible  fats  from  petroleum  paraffin 
and  from  a  byproduct  of  Germany’s 
synthetic  gasoline  plants. 

Actually,  during  1937,  a  factory  was 
erected  in  Germany  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  artificial  fatty  acids  and  syn¬ 
thetic  fatty  acids  were  produced  from 
coal.  At  that  time  the  Public  Health 
Bureau  of  the  Reich,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  certain  professor,  Dr.  Flossner, 
claimed  to  have  demonstrated  what  he 
termed  the  “high  value  of  synthetic 
edible  fats”  after  making  several  experi¬ 
ments.  He  then  released  these  fats  to 
the  public  with  the  statement:  “These 
are  the  first  synthetic  food  materials  in 
the  world  for  human  nourishment.” 
Also  in  Germany,  the  first  full-scale 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  edible  fats 
was  erected.  This  edible  fat  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  mulsified  form  as  what  was 
called  synthetic  butter. 

PILLED  MILK  ACT  EFFECTIVE 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  and  earnestly  fearful 
that  a  precedent  for  the  development 
of  such  food  substitutes  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  It  would  seem 
that  Members  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Con¬ 
gress  in  1923  were  assailed  by  the  same 
fear  which  now  assails  me,  when  they 
saw  fit  to  pass  the  Filled  Milk  Act,  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  that  synthetic-milk 
product,  which  is  a  combination  of  vege¬ 
table  oils  and  skim  milk,  to  imitate  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  The  Filled  Milk  Act  has 
proved  successful  in  regulating  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  imitation  evapora¬ 
ted  milk.  But  who  can  say  what  might 
have  happened  to  our  great  dairy  indus¬ 
try  and  perhaps  even  to  the  public  health 
had  the  Congress  failed  to  anticipate  the 
grave  potentialities  inherent  in  the  un¬ 
controlled  sale  of  an  ersatz  milk  on  the 
American  market. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  having 
every  new  synthesis  compounded  by 
chemists  introduced  into  the  food 
stream  of  this  Nation.  I  am  fearful— 
and  I  am  not  alone  in  this,  for  a  great 
many  distinguished  scientists  agree — I 
am  fearful  of  the  deleterious  effect  which 
such  a  synthetic  diet  might  ultimately 


have  upon  the  systems  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

MEDICAL  MEN  QUESTION  MODERN  POOD-PROCESS¬ 
ING  METHODS 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
may  recall  that  not  too  long  ago  a  group 
of  distinguished  medical  men,  among 
them  pediatricians,  nutritionists,  bio¬ 
chemists,  and  professors  of  medicine, 
signed  and  submitted  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  a  resolution  in  the 
name  of  the  Council  of  Foods  and  Nu¬ 
trition  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  resolution  pertained  to  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  bread 
and  related  products.  The  outstanding 
aggregation  of  medical  men,  who  signed 
the  resolution,  included  such  celebrated 
personages  as  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association:  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jeans,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pediatrics  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  James  Wil¬ 
son,  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Foods 
and  Nutrition  of  the  AMA;  Dr.  George 
R.  Cogwill,  professor  of  nutrition  at  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Elvehjem,  professor  of  biochemistry  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  who  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  Nation’s 
great  biochemists;  Dr.  Russell  M.  Wilder, 
chief  of  medicine  at  the  Mayo  Clinic;  Dr. 
Howard  B.  Lewis,  of  the  department  of 
biological  chemistry,  University  of  Michr 
igan;  Dr.  John  B.  Youmans,  formerly 
professor  of  medicine  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Medicine;  these  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
world  of  science  and  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  who  have  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  chemical  food  substitutes  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  public  health,  signed  the  res¬ 
olution.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
read  several  excerpts  from  their  resolu¬ 
tion: 

An  Increasing  proportion  of  the  Nation’s 
food  supply  is  subjected  to  industrial  proc¬ 
essing.  Accordingly,  alterations  in  process¬ 
ing  techniques  may  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  quality  of  the  national  diet  and 
health.  *  *  '  * 

At  the  present  *  *  »  there  is  being 

introduced  a  new  processing  practice  which 
the  council  views  with  considerable  appre¬ 
hension — namely,  the  widespread  addition 
of  certain  surface-active  compounds 
(shortening  extenders)  to  a  variety  of  foods, 
especially  bread  and  other  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts.  *  *  * 

They  are  added  to  foodstuffs  during  proc¬ 
essing  in  order  to  aid  emulsification.  Their 
use  allows  the  production  of  a  smooth- 
textured  product,  often  of  superior  sales 
appeal,  which  contains  less  fat  than  one 
made  without  the  extender.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  addition  of  the  agent  also  per¬ 
mits  the  lowering  of  the  proportions  of  other 
important  food  ingredients  in  the  product — 
for  example,  the  use  in  bread  imparts  simi¬ 
lar  properties  of  freshness  as  does  the  use 
of  nonfat  milk  solids. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  it  may  appear 
that  some  of  these  data  have  no  specific 
bearing  upon  the  issue  we  are  debating. 
However,  it  is  all  a  part  of  the  trend  to 
substitute  chemistry  for  nature.  And  I 
am  trying  to  prove  that  this  body  can¬ 
not  afford  to  promulgate  any  law  which 
might  ultimately  become  the  means  of 
encouraging  our  successors  or  our  col¬ 
leagues,  in  the  years  ahead,  to  predicate 
other,  similar  laws  upon  our  ill-advised 
conclusions — conclusions  not  formed  in 


the  public  interest.  Toward  forestalling 
such  determinations  I  must  give  you  all 
the  facts  at  my  disposal. 

SYNTHETIC  FATS  STILL  UNFIT  FOR  HUMANS 

I  can  give  authenticated  facts,  Mr. 
President,  relating  to  potential,  chemi¬ 
cally  produced  oleomargarine  which  fol¬ 
low  the  same  line  as  the  facts  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  concerning  new  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread.  For  example,  in 
March  of  1949  the  Nutrition  Division  of 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
•  of  the  United  Nations  issued  a  booklet 
on  synthetic  fats  entitled,  “Synthetic 
Fats,  Their  Potential  Contribution  to 
World  Food  Requirement.”  Contained 
in  this  booklet  is  a  complete  story  of  the 
development  of  synthetic  fats  to  take 
the  place  of  organic  foods.  In  tracing 
the  possibilities  that  might  arise,  the 
booklet  has  this  to  say  about  synthetic 
margarines : 

No  final  conclusion  on  the  nutritional 
value  of  synthetic  fats  can  be  drawn  at  the 
present  time.  The  available  information 
emphasized  the  need  for  further  experimental 
work. 

It  would,  however,  clearly  be  premature  to 
advocate  the  large-scale  manufacture  of 
synthetic  fats  for  human  consumption,  pend¬ 
ing  the  collection  of  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  experimental  and  clinical  data. 

That  is  a  striking  example  of  the  point 
I  am  debating  here.  That  is  a  definite 
indication  of  what  can  happen  when 
genii  of  chemistry  set  to  work  to  substi¬ 
tute  their  alchemy  for  organic  fats  and 
oils  or  any  of  nature’s  foodstuffs.  Ob¬ 
serve  their  admitted  uncertainty  as  to 
the  final  results  of  this  development. 
Their  indecisiveness  is  patently  obvious 
when  they  say: 

It  would,  however,  clearly  be  premature 
to  advocate  the  large-scale  manufacture  of 
synthetic  fats  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
nuisance  of  myself  through  unnecessary 
repetition,  but  I  must  say  again  that  my 
principal  concern  in  this  issue  is  for  the 
health  of  the  people  of  America.  This 
body  will  agree  that  thus  far  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  I  have  presented  indicates  that 
science  has  only  a  fragmentary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  effect  of  these  inorganic,  syn¬ 
thetic  foods  upon  the  human  system. 
Nevertheless,  I  contend  that  if  we  per¬ 
mit  oleomargarine  to  masquerade  in  the 
guise  of  real  creamery  butter,  by  passing 
legislation  to  legalize  the  movement  of 
yellow  oleomargarine  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  we  shall  be  opening  the  road  for 
an  interminable  stream  of  these  un¬ 
proven,  laboratory- conceived,  chemically 
concocted  inorganic  foods. 

FRAUD  LATENT  IN  SYNTHETIC-FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

> 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
German  report,  referred  to  previously, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

A  spokesman,  in  Germany,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  advent  of  the  chemical  food  sub¬ 
stitutes  which  had  been  developed  there 
by  a  group  of  Allied  and  German  scien¬ 
tists,  stated : 

This  is  potentially  the  greatest  innovation 
in  human  feeding  since  people  began  to 
cook.  This  is  a  big  statement,  but  it  is  true. 
These  synthetic  foods  can  be  a  boon  not 
only  to  the  people  of  Germany  but  to  hungry 
areas  throughout  the  world.  They  are  cheap 
and  could  be  useful  in  the  United  States 
too. 
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The  synthetic  foods  that  this  spokes¬ 
man  referred  to  consist  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  protein  extracts  from  such  diverse 
sources  as  soybeans,  peanuts,  wood, 
wheat,  corn,  and  even  coal.  The  syn¬ 
thetic  milk  produced  by  this  group  of 
scientists  is  already  being  distributed  in 
German  rations. 

The  synthetic  meat  is  actually  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  50  percent  ordinary  meat  and 
50  percent  vegetable  proteins.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  form  of  sausages,  such  as 
liverwurst  and  salami.  Those  two  prod¬ 
ucts  have  also  gone  on  the  market  in 
Germany.  There  was  a  third  synthetic 
food  which  they  attempted  to  produce: 
a  100-percent  vegetable  protein,  but  it 
was  rejected  because  it  was  not  thought 
to  be  palatable  enough.  However,  the 
spokesman  stated  that  experiments  were 
continuing.  He  said — and  there  is  a  fine 
analogy  to  be  drawn  from  this: 

We  can  even  produce  a  "roast  beef”  so 
that  you  would  not  know  the  difference  from 
the  real  thing. 

SYNTHETIC  FOOD  "CAPSULES”  A  POSSIBILITY 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  precisely  what 
the  oleomargarine  manufacturers  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  in  relation  to  butter. 
They  are  trying  to  make  oleomargarine 
look  and  taste  so  much  like  butter  that 
you  would  not  know  the  difference  from 
the  real  thing.  Yes,  and  that  is  the 
paramount  evil  which  this  body  must  nip 
in  the  bud  now,  or  else  be  prepared  to 
see  the  dairy  cow  put  out  of  business 
and  our  great  dairy  industry  doomed. 
Then,  before  too  long,  we  would  see  syn¬ 
thetic  “roast  beef,”  chemical  vegetables, 
ersatz  steak,  bread  and  butter,  all  con¬ 
cocted  in  chemical  laboratories,  and 
piped  to  the  dinner  tables  of  the  people 
of  America.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  in  the  course  of  time  these 
same  test-tube  geniuses  will  develop  in¬ 
organic  foods  synthesized  to  a  point 
where  perhaps  all  we  shall  have  to  do 
to  be  thoroughly  nourished,  even  sati¬ 
ated,  will  be  to  gulp  a  minute  capsule, 
followed  by  a  short  sip  of  water.  But 
I  dread  to  think  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  our  public  health  if  we  had  to  sub¬ 
sist  on  this  unnatural,  man-made  chem¬ 
ical  diet,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

MEAT  INSTITUTE  OFFICIAL  REPLIES 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  you  a  short  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Wesley  Hardenbergh, 
which  some  people  are  apt  to  regard  as 
biased,  since  the  gentleman  is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Meat  Institute. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hardenbergh  made  this 
statement  in  reply  to  the  report  I  have 
just  read  to  you  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  synthetic  foods  in  Germany. 
Said  Mr.  Hardenbergh: 

This  is  another  of  the  long  series  of  dis¬ 
coveries  as  to  how  people  can  get  the  nutri¬ 
tion  of  meat  from  a  pill,  a  capsule,  the  end 
result  of  some  chemical  process,  field  crops 
grown  for  farm  animals,  minute  animal  life 
that  swims  in  the  sea,  protein  derived  from 
sawdust,  a  combination  of  powdered  vege¬ 
tables,  and  so  on. 

For  example,  the  flavor  of  meat  does  not 
come  from  monosodiumglutamate.  This 
product  is  supposed  to  enhance  the  flavor  of 
various  foods. 

For  another  example,  the  statement  is 
made  that  all  protein  is  alike.  This  emphat¬ 
ically  is  not  true.  There  are  two  kinds  of 


protein — complete  and  incomplete.  Meat 
is  a  complete  protein  food. 

NO  PROOF  SYNTHETIC  FOODS  HARMLESS  TO  MAN 

This  statement,  regardless  of  Its 
source,  makes  sound  sense  to  me.  The 
recurring,  blatant  fact  which  unceas¬ 
ingly  continues  to  disturb  me  is  that 
everywhere  I  seek  information,  every 
avenue  and  channel  of  research  I  pursue, 
fails  to  disclose  a  single  scrap  of  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  these  artificially  con¬ 
ceived  and  artificially  produced  foods  if 
consumed  over  long  periods  of  time 
would  not  be  deleterious  to  human  be¬ 
ings.  I  have  discovered  innumerable 
references  and  statements  by  chemists, 
biochemists,  nutritionists,  doctors,  and 
scientists  relating  to  experiments  with 
synthetized,  artificially  produced  foods 
on  rats,  rabbits,  and  other  animals.  But 
not  a  single  word  can  I  find  that  uncon¬ 
ditionally  attests  to  the  harmlessness  of 
these  synthetic  products  to  man. 

LAWMAKERS  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  CASUAL 

It  is  true  that  several  toxicologists  and 
nutritionists  recently  testified  before  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  sup¬ 
port  of  certain  manufacturers’  claims 
that  their  products  were  harmless.  Bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  these  witnesses 
were  brought  there  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  products  then  under  scrutiny. 
You  may  also  recollect  that  many  un¬ 
explainable  irregularities — involving  the 
deaths  of  rats,  dogs,  and  other  animals 
who  had  been  fed  the  substitute  foods 
then  under  discussion — were  revealed  at 
these  hearings  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  One 
doctor  of  medicine  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Atlas  Powder  Co.  testified  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  course  of  experiments  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  Atlas  Co.’s  chemicals  had 
been  fed  to  some  60  medical  students  for 
the  period  of  a  month,  and  that  a  large 
segment  of  these  students  reported  mani¬ 
festations  of  diarrhea,  belching,  pruritis, 
itching,  and  other  symptoms.  When  I 
read  that  testimony,  Mr.  President,  the 
thing  that  impressed  me  most  forcibly — 
and  I  know  it  must  have  similarly  im¬ 
pressed  some  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body — was  the  casual  manner  in  which 
the  witness,  after  having  made  the  ad¬ 
missions  I  have  just  described,  dispensed 
with  the  subject  by  simply  stating  that 
all  the  so-called  side  effects  disappeared 
after  the  first  2  weeks  of  feeding. 
food  laws  lack  teeth 

I  believe  most  strongly  that  we  would 
be  criminally  negligent  in  our  sworn  duty 
were  we  to  emulate  that  complacency. 
Conversely,  perhaps  we  should  adopt  as 
our  catechism  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
R.  M.  Wilder,  professor  of  medicine  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  in  Rochester,  Minn. 
This  distinguished  medical  professor 
made  the  following  comment  during  a 
speech  before  the  National  Nutrition 
Conference  in  this  very  city,  in  May  of 
1941: 

The  machinery  for  Government  regulation 
of  foods  was  devised  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
spoiled,  adulterated,  or  misbranded  foods. 
With  notable  exceptions  in  certain  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  nutritive  qual¬ 
ities  of  human  foods.  The  Interest  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  been  more  in  protecting  pocketbooks 
than  health.  Also  unhappily  some  food  leg¬ 


islation  has  discriminated  in  favor  of  special 
interest  groups  with  large  political  influence 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  at  large. 

DAIRY  FARMERS  DO  NOT  SEEK  TO  RETARD  WHITE 
OLEO  TRADE 

Mr.  President,  it  would  perhaps  be 
apropos  at  this  time  to  remind  this  body 
that  the  dairy  farmers  are  not  in  the 
least  concerned  about  fair  competition 
with  the  oleomargarine  industry.  In 
fact,  the  dairy  industry  has  no  desire  to 
suppress  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  its 
natural,  white,  form — the  most  econom¬ 
ical  form  in  which  the  public  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  product.  Consequently  it  can 
be  stated  here  that  the  dairy  industry — 
the  farmers  and  those  of  us  who  are  sup¬ 
porting  and  cosponsoring  the  Gillette- 
Wiley  substitute  amendment — coincide 
in  our  desire  to  protect  the  pocketbooks 
as  well  as  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
people  of  America,  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  we  were  to  legalize  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine,  we  would  be  dooming  the  so- 
called  poor  man’s  spread.  This  would 
be  a  virtual  certainty  simply  because 
when  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
no  longer  had  to  compete  against  their 
own  white  product,  the  poor  man’s 
spread — white  oleomargarine — would 
disappear  from  the  market.  The  Gil- 
lette-Wiley  substitute  amendment  also 
seeks  to  protect  the  public  health  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  sanction  a  national  law  which 
would  permit  28  oleomargarine  corpora¬ 
tions  to  imitate  exactly  an  admittedly 
superior  product.  However,  I  am  not 
here  to  debate  whether  butter  is  more 
wholesome  or  less  wholesome  than  oleo¬ 
margarine.  I  repeat,  my  ultimate  con¬ 
cern  and  contention  is  that  regardless  of 
comparative  nutritive  values,  oleomar¬ 
garine  should  not  be  permitted  to  cam¬ 
ouflage  itself  so  perfectly  as  butter  that 
in  being  permitted  legally  to  do  so,  we 
throw  open  the  legislative  flood  gates  and 
allow  a  deluge  of  experimental,  syn¬ 
thetic,  possibly  harmful  chemical  foods 
to  descend  upon  the  market  places  of  this 
Nation. 

FURTHER  PROOF  OF  SCIENTIST’S  UNCERTAINTY 
ABOUT  SYNTHETIC  FATS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  further 
substantiate  my  claim  that  the  scientists 
are  exceedingly  dubious  as  to  the  effects 
of  synthetic  foods  upon  human  beings. 
I  should  like  to  quote  a  brief  excerpt  from 
a  letter  signed  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Rein,  of  Goet¬ 
tingen,  Germany.  Dr.  Rein,  who  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Physiological  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Goettingen,  writes: 

In  the  method  of  hydrogenation  of  coal 
according  to  Fischer-Tropsch  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gasoline  synthesis,  the  so-called 
paraffin-gatsch  is  obtained  as  a  byproduct. 

“Gatsch,”  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Rein, 
is  a  byproduct  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
hydrogenation  process  originated  in 
Germany  under  Hitler,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  commented  upon. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  fatty  acids  through 
oxidation  of  the  paraffin  contained  therein. 
These  fatty  acids  were  esterified  with  glycer¬ 
ine  and  in  this  manner  a  “fat”  was  pro¬ 
duced,  which  during  the  war,  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent,  was  given  to  the  German  population 
and  to  the  German  army  as  an  edible  fat. 
Neither  severe  sicknesses  nor  death  occurred 
from  this;  but  only  because  the  amounts 
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consumed  had  been  too  small  and  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  feeding  had  been  too  short.  Other¬ 
wise,  this  attempt  to  use  synthetic  edible 
fats  could  have  done  great  harm. 

EXPERTS  CITE  DEFICIENCIES  IN  OLEO 

Some  idea  of  how  the  scientists,  nutri¬ 
tionists,  toxicologists,  and  biologists  re¬ 
gard  the  comparative  virtues  of  butter 
and  present-day  oleomargarine  may  be 
had  from  several  statements  which  I 
have  taken  from  various  authoritative 
sources.  T.  B.  Osborne  and  L.  B.  Mendel, 
in  their  joint  paper  “The  Influence  of 
Butterfat  on  Growth,”  state  in  part: 

Little  has  been  said  in  the  past  of  the  vita¬ 
min  E  content  of  butter,  but  it  appears  to 
be  present  in  significant  quantities.  On  a 
diet  in  which  all  vitamin-E-containing  sub¬ 
stances,  except  butter,  were  removed,  test 
animals  continued  to  reproduce  and  did  not 
otherwise  exhibit  symptoms  of  vitamin  E 
deficiency.  The  removal  of  butter  from  the 
diet,  however,  saw  the  cessation  of  all  repro¬ 
ductive  powers.  The  presence  of  butter  in 
the  diet  of  persons  receiving  no  other  supply 
of  vitamin  E,  when  furnished  in  amounts  up 
to  10  percent,  assures  not  only  reasonable 
success  in  reproduction,  but  is  followed  by 
notable  success  in  lactation. 

E.  J.  Schantz,  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  and  E.  D. 
Hart  go  even  farther  along  this  line  in 
their  collaboration  in  Dairy  Science. 
They  state: 

[There  is  a]  need  for  butterfat,  if  repro¬ 
duction  powers  are  to  remain  normal. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  observe  what 
the  same  experts  have  to  say  on  the  same 
subject  in  relation  to  oleomargarine. 
Schantz,  Elvehjem,  and  Hart  write: 

The  nutritional  inferiority  of  butter  sub¬ 
stitutes  is  reflected  in  their  inability  to  pro¬ 
mote  growth,  or  even  sustain  reproduction 
in  test  animals.  A  series  of  animal  tests 
placed  half  the  rats  on  a  diet  including  vege¬ 
table  oils,  and  the  other  half  received  a 
diet  in  which  the  vegetable  oils  were  re¬ 
placed  with  butter.  The  group  on  vegetable 
oils  had  a  lower  growth  rate.  They  also 
tended  to  have  a  lower  birth  rate,  and  pro¬ 
duced  unsatisfactory  offspring.  A  third 
group  was  placed  on  a  diet  which  excluded 
butter,  and  their  weight  slumped  one-third. 
The  replacement  of  milk  and  butter  in  the 
diet  promptly  returned  their  weight  to 
normal. 

EVEN  A  LEGALIZED  SYNTHETIC  PRODUCE  MAY 
BE  HARMFUL 

Mr.  President,  I  said  I  was  not  here  to 
debate  the  comparative  nutritive  values 
of  butter  and  oleomargarine.  That  is 
true.  The  comparisons  I  have  just  made 
are  not  submitted  here  in  an  effort  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  Members  of  this 
body  against  oleomargarine  as  a  food,  or 
to  imply  that  oleomargarine  is  not  a 
wholesome  product.  I  have  submitted 
these  comparisons  solely  in  an  endeavor 
to  show  that  some  scientists  and  food  ex¬ 
perts  harbor  grave  doubts  concerning 
the  wholesomeness  or  harmfulness  even 
of  a  synthetic  produce  which  already  has 
the  official  blessing  of  our  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  which  is  being  con¬ 
sumed  this  very  day  by  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  here  and  abroad. 
Yet,  I  could  produce  scores  of  similar 
statements  which  reflect  this  wavering 
indetermination  in  the  scientific  and 
near-scientific  worlds  concerning  the 
wholesomeness  of  oleomargarine. 


ASSEMBLY  LINE  OF  SYNTHETICS  WOULD  DISPLACE 
REAL  FOODS 

I  do  not  want  this  body  to  lose  track 
of  my  determined  objection  to  the  col¬ 
oration  of  oleomargarine  in  exact  imita¬ 
tion  of  real  butter.  That  unalterable 
objection  is  founded  upon  a  terrible 
dread  that  pational  legalization  of  yel¬ 
low  oleomargarine  would  inevitably  be 
the  forerunner  of  an  interminable  as¬ 
sembly  line  of  only  partially  proven  syn¬ 
thetic  foods  of  every  conceivable  variety. 
Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  predict  here  that  if 
we  lower  the  legal  bars  and  permit  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  further  disguise  itself  as 
butter  we  shall  live  to  see  the  tragic 
usurpation  of  our  great  national  store¬ 
house  of  natural  foods  by  ingeniously 
chemicalized  syntheses  of  every  God- 
given  food  from  fish  to  fowl.  It  is  with 
this  potentiality  in  mind  that  1  beseech 
this  body  to  ponder  carefully  and  soberly 
the  cataclysmic  economic  repercussions 
which  would  unquestionably  result  from 
the  displacement  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  real  fish  and  meat  and  vegetables  and 
eggs  and  milk  and  a  legion  of  other  real, 
basic  foods — displacement  by  artificial, 
conglomerate  mixtures  such  as  those 
produced  in  Frankfort,  Germany. 

CHEMISTS  SEEMINGLY  AS  DUBIOUS  AS  DOCTORS 

Senators  have  heard  me  quote  several 
statements  by  doctors,  and  even  by 
chemists,  whom  we  can  certainly  assume 
would  be  the  least  likely  to  be  prejudiced 
in  behalf  of  my  contentions  concerning 
the  danger  of  allowing  these  man-made 
food  substitutes  to  masquerade  as  real 
foods.  Yet  these  men  of  chemistry  seem¬ 
ingly  are  curiously  conservative  and  fre¬ 
quently  equivocal  and  obscure  whenever 
they  comment  upon  their  own  chemical 
creations  or  those  of  their  colleagues. 

Henry  C.  Sherman,  professor  emeritus 
of  chemistry  at  Columbia  University, 
and  a  world-wide  authority  on  ersatz 
foods,  speaking  of  the  development  of 
food  substitutes  in  Germany,  had  this  to 
say: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  use  can  be 
made  of  vegetable  proteins  whenever  there  is 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  so.  Soybeans  and 
peanut  proteins  have  very  nearly  the  same 
nutritive  quality  as  meat  proteins  but  the 
mixture  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  called 
a  new  form  of  meat  here,  and  should  not  be. 

Those  words  of  a  distinguished  chem¬ 
ist  reflect  the  reason  why  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  should  be  the  watchword  of  this 
body  in  approaching  the  far-reaching 
issue  before  us. 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  why  all  reputable  scientists  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  of  synthetic  foods 
so  cautiously  is  that  they  are  looking  to 
the  future  with  the  same  awe  and  fear 
as  I  am — pondering  what  terrible  effect 
these  synthetic,  inorganic  foods  might 
have  on  the  normal  physical  and  mental 
growth  of  our  future  generations. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  conclusions 
which  appeared  in  a  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  Nutrition,  written  by  R.  K.  Boutwell, 
R.  P.  Geyer,  C.  A.  Elvehjem,  and  E.  B. 
Hart,  all  of  whom  are  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


On  the  subject  of  filled  milk,  they  write  in 
effect,  as  follows: 

These  data  are  related  directly  to  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  allowing  the 
manufacture  of  a  filled  milk  which  may  be¬ 
come  the  sole  source  of  nutrition  for  the 
growing  child.  The  data  make  it  apparent 
that  a  great  responsibility  would  be  thrown 
on  those  who  believe  that  such  a  product  as 
filled  milk  as  the  sole  article  of  nutrition 
could  function  adequately  in  early  nutrition. 

Unpublished  data  have  shown  definitely 
that  filled  milks  are  inferior  to  whole  milk  in 
growth-promoting  properties  when  fed  to 
young  rats.  By  a  filled  milk  we  mean  a 
skimmed  milk  fortified  by  vegetable  oil  to 
the  same  fat  level  as  a  whole  milk. 

VEGETABLE  OILS  AS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BUTTER 
CAUSE  BONE  FRAGILITY 

I  could  submit  endless  scientific  data 
of  similar  substance  and  I  assure  Sena¬ 
tors  that  reading  these  scientific  com¬ 
ments  has  given  me  pause — particularly 
all  the  scientific  projections  relating  to 
the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
generations  to  come,  not  to  mention  the 
many  doubts  expressed  concerning  the 
virtues  of  elements  which  are  contained 
in  oleomargarine. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  paper  written  by 
C.  U.  Moore,  published  in  Northwestern 
Medicine  in  which  he  stated: 

It  has  been  found  that  substituting  vege¬ 
table  oils  for  butter  causes  a  decalcification 
of  bones,  resulting  in  their  fragility. 

Substantiating  this  statement,  G.  H. 
Zeithraus,  M.  Neymark,  and  E.  M.  Wid- 
mark,  in  a  comparative  investigation  of 
the  influence  of  butter  and  inargarihe 
on  the  calcium  assimilation  of  growing 
and  full-grown  rats  in  full  vitamin  sup¬ 
ply,  have  this  to  say: 

Decalcification  of  bones,  resulting  in  their 
fragility,  may  well  be  a  result  of  a  vitamln-F 
deficiency  since  margarine  is  inferior  to  but¬ 
ter  in  calcium  resorption  even  on  a  full  diet 
of  the  other  vitamins. 

These  and  the  previously  submitted 
scientific  statements  relating  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  of  an  already  legalized 
food  product,  must  certainly  impress  this 
body  with  the  imperativeness  of  extreme 
caution  in  reaching  a  determination  on 
the  vital  issue  before  us.  This  alone 
should  suffice  to  convince  even  the  most 
cynical  among  us  of  the  unseen  dangers 
that  lie  ahead  if  our  judgment  in  this 
case  should  err.  However,  I  shall  sub¬ 
mit  evidence  and  still  more  evidence  to 
justify  my  fears  in  this  momentous  mat¬ 
ter  and  in  a  solemn  endeavor  to  enlist 
the  unanimous  support  of  this  body  to 
prevent  an  ersatz  food  monopoly  on  these 
shores. 

CANADA  LAW  PROHIBITS  SYNTHETIC  ADULTERA¬ 
TION  OF  BREAD 

Perhaps  one  the  most  specific  state¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  at  hand  was  con¬ 
tained  in  an  article  by  Agnes  Fay  Mor¬ 
gan  in  Science  magazine.  She  writes: 

No  food  is  safe,  unless  it  is  free  of  any 
kind  of  synthetic  adulteration,  representing, 
crude  attempts  to  replace  valuable  organic 
constituents  lost  in  processing.  Wherever 
this  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has  been 
found  futile,  and  has  proven  to  be  actually 
dangerous.  Tests  made  on  dogs  with  white 
flour  fortified  with  synthetic  vitamins 
demonstrated  that  the  fortified  flour  killed 
dogs  quicker  than  the  old  white  flour,  un- 
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fortified.  That  is  why  Canadian  laws  now 
prohibit  the  adulteration  of  bread  or  flour 
with  synthetic  materials  of  any  kind.  If 
the  vitamin  content  is  to  be  raised,  it  must 
be  done  by  retaining  the  original  factors,  not 
by  adding  new  ones  of  unknown  effect. 

CHINA  ALSO  DEVELOPS  SYNTHETIC  FOODS 

Singularly  enough,  Mr.  President,  de¬ 
spite  these  grave  warnings,  the  tendency 
to  imitate  the  world’s  basic  foods  is  more 
manifest  than  ever  before,  even  in  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  Christopher  Rand,  a  Yale 
graduate  who  served  in  the  OWI  in  China 
during  the  war  and  afterward  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  China  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  writing  in  the  May  1949 
issue  of  the  Atlantic,  says: 

It  may  be,  as  some  experts  claim,  that  milk 
and  meat  are  necessities  in  any  human  diet, 
and  that  their  absence  leaves  an  intolerable 
,  vacuum.  Indeed,  this  claim  is  borne  out 
by  the  Chinese  themselves  for  they  have 
taken  a  seemingly  most  unlikely  object,  the 
soybean,  and  from  it  have  worked  out  a  series 
of  foods  that  duplicate,  to  an  amazing  extent 
what  cows  give  us.  By  grinding  soybeans 
in  small,  primitive  mills  they  make  a  white 
fluid  called  tou  chang,  that  tastes  somewhat 
like  milk,  that  looks  like  it  except  for  being 
on  the  bluish  side,  and  that  is  said  to  have 
much  the  same  food  value,  minus  the  but- 
terfat.  This  is  a  popular  morning  drink.  It 
is  sold,  warm  and  usually  sweetened.  *  *  * 

Prom  this  same  grinding  process  the  Chi¬ 
nese  also  make  a  white  bean  curd,  tou  fu, 
of  a  consistency  somewhat  tougher  than 
junket,  which  is  often  cured  into  a  brown  and 
more  leathery  substance  called  tou  fu  kan. 
Either  way  it  is  cooked  into  soups  and  stews 
as  if  it  were  meat.  It  has  about  the  same 
protein  content,  and  of  course  it  is  much 
more  in  line  with  the  Chinese  emphasis  on 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  poor  can  eat 
it  relatively  often.  It  has  a  religious  use 
among  Chinese  Buddhists,  who  are  vege¬ 
tarians.  Some  Buddhist  temples  operate 
restaurants  where  the  idea  is  to  imitate  all 
sorts  of  meat  dishes  with  bean  curd.  The 
imitation  is  very  realistic,  and  things  like 
pork  chops  and  drumsticks  are  copies  ex¬ 
actly.  Bean  curd  is  even  sometimes  pickled 
until  it  becomes  a  cheeselike  substance, 
called  tou  fu  ju.  You  can’t  cay  it  tastes 
like  Roquefort  or  Liederkranz  or  Camem- 
bert,  but  it  is  the  same  general  order  of 
thing.  Some  American  cheese  fanciers  have 
become  very  fond  of  it. 

In  the  same  article,  Mr.  Rand  goes  on 
to  say: 

During  the  war  I  was  stationed  for  some 
time  in  the  south  China  hinterland,  and 
there  I  came  to  realize  that  dairy  cows  have 
almost  no  place  in  Chinese  life.  The  peas¬ 
ants  around  me  made  their  living  by  in¬ 
tensive  hand  farming,  really  gardening,  on 
small  rice  paddies.  They  were  constantly 
having  children,  and  their  whole  idea  was 
to  feed  as  many  mouths  from  each  paddy  as 
they  could.  To  this  end  they  lived  almost 
entirely  on  rice,  with  a  sprinkling  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  with  a  few  bits  of  meat  on  feast 
days. 

ORGANIC  FOODS  ESSENTIAL  TO  CHILD  HEALTH 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  seen  news 
reels  of  China  in  which  the  pathetic, 
prematurely  old  faces  of  Chinese  chil¬ 
dren,  their  stomachs  bloated  from  an 
unvarying  diet  of  rice,  peer  out  at  us 
from  the  screen,  telling  us  the  tragic 
story  of  malnutrition  better  than  any 
words  I  can  use  here.  We  have  seen 
pictures  of  African  children  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  New  Guinea,  half-starved  lit¬ 
tle  gamins,  many  of  them  diseased,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  diet 
consisting  mainly  of  coconuts.  Then, 


we  have  seen  the  children  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  carefully  guarded  and 
nurtured  their  dairy  industry — the  hap¬ 
py,  healthy  children  of  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Holland.  These 
youngsters,  like  the  average  child  in 
America,  are  well-fed,  bright-eyed, 
plump-cheeked,  intelligent,  and  alert. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  major  reason 
why  I  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  tendering  the  chem¬ 
ical  corporations  of  this  country  unlim¬ 
ited  license  to  tamper  with  nature’s 
handiwork,  and  then  to  sell  the  resulting 
concoctions  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  fully  realized  when  I  adopted  the 
stand  that  I  ran  the  risk  of  having  this 
body  regard  me  as  a  reactionary  or  per¬ 
haps  as  one  who  seeks  to  retard  the 
progress  of  science.  But  I  promise  the 
Senate  it  is  neither  my  desire  nor  inten¬ 
tion  to  place  curbs  on  chemistry  or  sci¬ 
ence  in  their  relation  to  civilization’s 
progress.  I  merely  contend  that  a  na¬ 
tion  like  ours,  which  can  boast  of  an  un¬ 
paralleled  heritage  in  natural  food  re¬ 
sources,  which  can  boast  of  our  rich 
grazing  lands  and  fertile  soil — I  say  that 
a  country  whose  earth  will  produce  vir¬ 
tually  every  edible  variety  of  vegetation 
would  be  foolhardy  in  the  extreme  to 
promulgate  laws  which  might  permit  er¬ 
satz  food,  such  as  those  inspired  in  time 
of  war  in  Hitler’s  food-drained  Reich, 
to  supplant  foods  produced  by  nature. 
I  predict  that  many  of  these  synthetic 
conglomerations  would  not  only  prove 
injurious  to  our  public  health,  but  would 
wreck  the  dairy  industry  and  precipitate 
a  national  depression. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  lend 
my  support  to  any  legislation  which 
would  be  the  means  of  making  people  of 
this  Nation  human  guinea  pigs  for  the 
unending  experiments  of  every  scientist, 
biochemist,  nutritionist,  and  synthesist 
who  might  be  inspired  to  produce  a 
chemical  food  substitute. 

SOYBEAN  AND  COTTONSEED  OIL  PRODUCTS  DO  NOT 

stand  to  gain 

Actually,  I  sincerely  believe  that  many 
of  the  deluded  pressure  groups  who  favor 
the  yellow  oleomargarine  legislation  now 
before  us  will  be  the  first  ones  to  accuse 
us  of  short-sightedness  if  we  permit  ship¬ 
ment  in  interstate  commerce  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  colored  in  exact  imitation  of 
butter.  Yes,  the  cottonseed-oil  produc¬ 
ers  and  the  producers  of  edible  fats  and 
oils,  as  well  as  soya-  and  peanut-butter 
oils,  who  now  stand  firmly  against  those 
of  us  who  are  sponsoring  the  Gillette- 
Wiley  substitute  amendment,  and  those 
of  our  constituents  who  favor  the  oleo 
legislation,  will  later  turn  upon  us  if  we 
pass  this  yellow  oleomargarine  bill.  As 
it  is,  the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute 
amendment  is  a  compromise  bill  which 
we  are  accepting  in  lieu  of  stronger 
legislation.  It  removes  all  the  taxes 
from  oleomargarine,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  removing  them,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  soybean-oil  producers  and 
the  cottonseed-oil  producers  are  going 
to  rue  the  day  when  they  determined 
to  line  up  on  the  oleomargarine  side 
of  this  issue.  A  rude  awakening  awaits 
these  pawns  in  the  oleomargarine 
strategy  because  when  the  taxes  are  re¬ 
moved,  the  powerful  oleomargarine  car¬ 
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tel  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  fa¬ 
thered  by  Unilever,  Ltd.,  of  London,  will 
import  copra  oil  which  they  can  produce 
at  slave-labor  prices  on  their  own  African 
plantations,  and  the  soybean-oil  and  cot¬ 
tonseed-oil  producers  will  then  become 
the  forgotten  men  of  the  oleomargarine 
industry. 

PRECEDENT  IS  POWERFUL  IN  LAW 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  help  to 
hoist  a  signal  flag  for  every  experimenter 
in  chemical  foods  and  every  lobbyist  for 
the  chemical  corporations  to  pounce 
upon  us  and  upon  the  Pure  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  with  the  challenge : 
“If  you  permit  the  oleomargarine  pro¬ 
ducers  to  manufacture  and  sell  a  wholly 
synthetic  product  which  smells,  tastes, 
and  even  looks  like  real  butter,  why  can 
we  not  then  have  equal  privilege  to  pro¬ 
duce  synthetic  meats,  cheeses,  ice  creams, 
milk  and  eggs?”  ad  infinitum,  ad 
nauseam. 

CHEMICAL  COMPANIES  WOULD  DUPLICATE  OLEO 
PROPAGANDA  IF  YELLOW  OLEO  IS  LEGALIZED 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
served  on  this  body  for  any  length  of 
time  and  those  of  us  who  have  practiced 
at  the  bar  are  fully  cognizant  of  the 
power  of  a  precedent.  Surely  we  are 
not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  the  great 
chemical  manufacturing  companies  of 
this  Nation  and  in  many  countries  abroad 
are  sitting  idly  by,  twiddling  their 
thumbs,  while  this  potentially  vast  new 
industrial  vista  looms  in  the  distance. 
We  can  be  sure  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  would  be  safe  in  the  assumption  that 
the  geniuses  of  chemistry  are,  this  very 
instant,  busily  engaged  over  their  test 
tubes  in  their  laboratories,  developing 
synthetic  chemical  foods  of  every  variety 
against  the  day  when  we  of  this  body 
might  make  the  fatal  error  of  creating 
the  loophole  which  would  open  the  way 
for  their  lobbyists  and  propagandists  to 
repeat  the  performance  so  skillfully  in¬ 
flicted  upon  us  by  the  Oleomargarine 
Trust.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  this 
prognostication  proved  correct.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  body  is  sufficiently  wise  and 
farseeing  to  detect  and  correctly  analyze 
the  profoundly  subtle  implications  in¬ 
volved  in  the  complex  problem  which  we 
are  here  to  consider  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  unbounded  con¬ 
fidence  and  faith  that  my  colleagues  will 
weigh  their  decision  on  this  measure 
without  narrow  partisanship.  But,  in 
conclusion,  I  make  this  solemn  plea: 
Think  and  think  and  think  again,  and 
then  think  once  more  before  Senators 
utilize  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  countenance  the 
possible  defilement  of  our  country’s  nat¬ 
ural  food  supply  by  the  unknown  quanti¬ 
ties  of  chemistry.  Think  and  think  still 
again  before  crucifying  2,500,000  dairy 
farmers  and  plunging  millions  of  other 
Americans  into  the  depths  of  a  depres¬ 
sion  merely  to  gratify  the  greed  of  the 
Oleomargarine  Trust. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  presented 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  measure 
which  provided  for  a  fairly  broad  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  excise-tax  structure,  particu¬ 
larly  the  rates  which  were  set  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1943.  For  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
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I  would  like  to  explain  what  is  provided 
in  this  amendment. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  is 
identical  with  that  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Johnson  amendment,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  and  now  pending  on' the  Sen¬ 
ate  Calendar  as  a  part  of  House  bill 
3905.  In  preparing  this  amendment  I 
have  made  no  changes  whatever  from 
the  language  of  the  Johnson  amendment, 
even  though  I  have  personally  been  in¬ 
terested  in  several  other  changes  in  ex¬ 
cise  rates.  I  retained  the  language  of 
House  bill  3905  exactly  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  be¬ 
cause  those  particular  reductions  have 
already  been  passed  on  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  have  received  its 
stamp  of  approval.  In  voting  on  my 
amendment  when  it  comes  up,  there¬ 
fore,  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
voting  on  something  which  has  already 
been  favorably  acted  on  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  changes  provided  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  affect  admissions,  electric-light 
bulbs,  furs,  jewelry,  luggage,  toilet  prep¬ 
arations,  communications,  transporta¬ 
tion  of  persons,  and  photographic  ap¬ 
paratus.  In  the  case  of  admissions,  furs, 
most  jewelry,  and  toilet  preparations  the 
rate  would  be  reduced  from  20  percent  to 
10  percent.  Watches  selling  at  retail  for 
not  more  than  $65,  and  alarm  clocks 
selling  for  not  more  than  $5,  which  are 
now  taxed  at  10  percent,  would  continue 
to  carry  the  10  percent  rate. 

The  rate  on  electric-light  bulbs  would 
be  reduced  from  20  percent  to  5  percent. 
The  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
would  be  reduced  from  15  percent  to  10 
percent.  The  rate  on  local  telephone 
charges  would  be  reduced  from  15  to  10 
percent,  and  the  rates  on  other  types  of 
communication  would  be  reduced  from 
their  present  scale  of  from  8  to  25  per¬ 
cent  to  a  scale  running  from  5  to  20 
percent. 

In  the  case  of  luggage,  the  retailers’ 
excise  tax  of  20  percent  is  eliminated 
entirely,  and  in  its  place  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  tax  of  10  percent  is  restored. 
The  manufacturers’  tax  applies  to  fewer 
articles  than  does  the  present  retailers’ 
excise  tax.  For  example,  it  does  not 
apply  to  ladies’  handbags  but  is  re¬ 
stricted  only  to  trunks,  valises,  traveling 
bags,  suitcases,  hat  boxes  for  use  by 
travelers,  fitted  toilet  cases,  and  other 
travelers’  luggage,  and  leather  and  imi¬ 
tation-leather  brief  cases. 

The  tax  rates  on  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  especially  burdensome 
and  have  apparently  sharply  reduced 
sales  and  employment  in  that  vital  in¬ 
dustry.  The  tax  on  cameras  and  camera 
equipment  was  particularly  high — 25 
percent — and  was  imposed  early  in  the 
war  for  the  primary  purpose  of  dis¬ 
couraging  civilians  from  purchasing  such 
equipment  at  a  time  when  the  national 
defense  needed  virtually  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  the  industry.  By  the  terms  of 
my  amendment,  the  present  25-percent 
rate  on  cameras  and  camera  equipment, 
and  the  15-percent  rate  on  films,  would 
both  be  reduced  to  10  percent. 

Last  year  when  this  proposal  was  un¬ 
der  consideration  by  the  committee,  the 


revenue  loss  on  an  annual  basis  was 
computed  to  be  about  $628,000,000.  The 
category  in  which  the  largest  single  loss 
of  revenue  occurs  Is  admissions.  The 
admissions  tax  is  primarily  a  tax  on  the 
average  man  when  he  goes  to  inexpensive 
places  of  amusement,  such  as  motion- 
picture  theaters.  In  my  judgment,  this 
tax  is  particularly  objectionable,  since  it 
is  paid  very  largely  by  the  poor  man  and 
not  by  the  rich  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  feel  that  my  proposal  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  load  down  the  oleomargarine 
bill  with  amendments.  This  question  of 
revising  the  excise-tax  structure  has 
been  before  us  for  several  years,  but  the 
Congress  has  never  had  a  real  chance 
to  vote  on  the  question.  If  my  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  rejected,  there  is  no 
guaranty  at  all  that  we  shall  have  an¬ 
other  chance  to  vote  on  excise-tax  re¬ 
duction  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
leadership  has  given  us  no  definite  guar¬ 
anty  that  excise-tax  reduction  will  be 
permitted  to  come  up  for  action  this 
year.  If  my  amendment  is  defeated, 
therefore,  it  is  very  possible  that  these 
burdensome  tax  rates  will  continue  as 
a  part  of  the  tax  structure  for  at  least 
another  year,  if  not  longer. 

Inasmuch  as  both  the  committee  bill 
and  the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  are 
before  us  at  this  time,  I  am  moved  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  pro¬ 
posing  this  substitute,  whether  at  this 
time  he  will  accept  my  amendment  as  a 
part  of  his  substitute? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  at  a  conference  of  some  15  or  16  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  the 
other  cosponsors  not  being  able  to  be 
present,  this  matter  was  debated.  I  per¬ 
sonally  offered  a  similar  amendment  to 
the  original  bill.  The  substitute  meas¬ 
ure  affects  a  tax  similar  to  other  excise 
taxes  now  imposed,  with  this  difference, 
that  when  the  oleo  tax  was  adopted  there 
never  was  any  promise  that  it  would  be 
repealed,  but  when  the  war  excise  taxes 
were  adopted,  they  were  adopted  with 
the  condition  and  with  the  promise  that 
they  would  be  repealed  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over.  The  war  has  been  over, 
and  so  I  feel  that  in  all  justice  if  we  are 
going  to  have  an  elimination  of  one  ex¬ 
cise  tax  we  might  as  well  have  a  debate 
in  relation  to  the  elimination  of  all  "ex¬ 
cise  taxes,  or  a  modification  thereof. 
Therefore  I  accept  as  part  of  the  substi¬ 
tute  measure  the  amendment  suggested. 
I  modify  my  amendment  accordingly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  is  merely  accepting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  to  become  a  part  of  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  becomes  a  part  of  my 
amendment,  the  substitute  amendment. 
We  are  not  voting  on  any  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  becomes  a  part 
of  the  substitute  amendment? 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Schoeppel  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 


from  Wisconsin  modifies  his  amendment 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  that  require 
unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  the 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  substitute 
amendment,  that  was  offered  by  me  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators, 
now  be  reprinted,  with  the  several 
amendments  I  have  accepted  as  a  part 
of  the  substitute  amendment,  so  it  will 
be  available  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tomorrow  or  the  following  day,  as 
we  debate  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.PROPOSED  IN V ESTIO ATION-OIHFK^&iTICM 
TACTICS  IN  WISCONSIN 

i  Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterdg 
I  fcent  out  to  the  people  of  my  State  a 
les^e  which  I  had  prepared  on  the  sib- 
of  certain  outrageous  tactics  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Democratic  Party  of  wis- 
consm  in  pursuing  shake-down  t/ctics 
agaiAt  humble  civil-service  employees. 
I  hav^urged  a  Department  of  Justice  in¬ 
vestigation  of  these  tactics,  and  /oday  I 
receive^  an  acknowledgment  of  »ny  let¬ 
ter  from  our  former  colleague  /md  able 
associate  the  Honorable  Howard  Mc¬ 
Grath. 

In  reviewing  my  release  aptd  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney;  General,  I 
trust  that  \t  will  not  be  assumed  to  be 
political,  afed  lightly  dismissed  as  a 
purely  partisan  expression./  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  if  my  own  pkrty  were  ever 
guilty  of  the  tmctics  of  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  iAguilty,  I  pould  condemn 
the  culprits  asl  strongly  as  I  condemn 
these  Democratic  opponents.  In  any 
event,  my  party\has  not  been  guilty  of 
any  such  blackjack  approach,  and  I 
pray  and  believe  A  n^ver  will  be. 

I  ask  unanimous /consent  now  that 
there  be  printed  tia,  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  my  own  prepared  re¬ 
lease  and  letter  ory  this  crucial  question 
of  clean  politics,/  cl«m  relations  with 
civil-service  employee®,  and  fair  play. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  Jfio  objection,  the  release 
and  letter  werp  ordered  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  ap  follows: 

Wiley  Urges  Investigation  \of  Wisconsin 

Democratic/’  Party  Pressure  Tactics  on 

Civil-Service  Employees 

A  request*  for  an  investigation  of  out¬ 
rageous  pressure  tactics  of  the\  Democratic 
Party,  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  maBe  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Alexander  Wiley,  Republic^,  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  f 

The  senior  Cadger  Senator  has  nlade  pub¬ 
lic  a  cqpy  of  a  letter  sent  to  a  pbst-office 
employee  by  the  Wisconsin  Democratic 
finance  office  in  Milwaukee,  which,  said 
Wiley,,  “arrogantly  demanded  in  effect  and 
by  implication  financial  contributions  \n  the 
part  of  the  particular  postal  worker’Y  and 
“on  the  part  of  literally  thousands  of  ather 
civil-service  employees  to  whom  a  similar 
letter  is  apparently  being  sent.’’ 

In  a  statement  supplementing  releaseYof 
the  letter  and  of  his  message  to  Attorrifey 
General  J.  Howard  McGrath,  Wiley  statl 
i;hat,  “17  years  of  holding  national  offlc 
has  made  the  Democratic  Party  so  smu| 
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End  arrogant  in  Its  power  that  it  thinks  it 
c^p  resort  to  shake-down  tactics  such  as  this 
in  ''Wisconsin.  We  have  always  had  com- 
paratayely  clean  politics  in  our  State,  but 
this  tjtoe  of  vicious  pressure  against  humble 
civil-sendee  employees  is  more  character¬ 
istic  of  Jersey  City  under  Boss  Hague  than  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  type  of  affairs  which 
we  have  knoVn  in  Wisconsin.” 

FOSTA^WORKER’S  COMMENTS 

The  civil-sei\ice  employee  who  sent 
Senator  Wiley  thiSdetter  stated: 

“This  Is  the  thirti  high-pressure  attempt 
to  solicit  support  forSthe  Democratic  organ¬ 
ization.  The  first  ociNrred  last  fall  at  the 
time  of  the  rally  and  banquet  in  Milwaukee 
when  we  were  more  thato  Just  Invited  to 
purchase  a  $25  ticket.  TheVsecond  was  for  a 
subscription  to  the  party  oWan.  *  *  * 

This  letter  lends  support  to  tW  whole  idea 
to  whip  civil-service  employee^  into  the 
machine.” 

THESE  PRESSURE  TACTICS  MUST  BE^STOPPED 
RIGHT  NOW 

‘‘Anyone  who  has  eyes  to  see,”  said  Wiley, 
“can  read  into  this  very  short  DemocVtic 
letter  the  obvious  pressure  implication,  with¬ 
out  jumping  to  any  unjustified  conclusion^ 
If  the  Democrats  are  allowed  to  get  away 
with  dictatorial  letters  and  tactics  such  as 
this,  the  time  may  come  when  not  only  civil- 
service  employees,  but  ordinary  citizens,  will 
be  threatened  by  implication  for  failing  to 
be  listed  as  a  contributor  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  believe  that  not  only  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  should  investigate  this  and 
similar  letters  and  tactics,  but  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Wisconsin  should  show  at  the  polls 
that  they  are  outraged  by  this  vicious  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  Democratic  Party.” 

The  text  of  Senator  Wiley’s  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

January  4,  1950. 

Ee  pressure  of  Democratic  Party  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  against  civil-service  officeholders. 
Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath, 

Attorney  General, 

Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Your  De¬ 
partment  has  already  received  indications 
that  there  is  deep  apprehension  in  our  Na¬ 
tion  over  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party 
in  certain  States  and/or  on  a  national  basis 
seems  to  be  using  tactics  which  violate  the 
spirit  and/or  the  letter  of  the  Hatch  Act  and 
related  statutes  which  ban  participation  in 
politics  by  civil-service  employees,  and  which 
ban  pressure  against  such  employees  for  the 
soliciting  of  contributions  to  political  cam 
palgns. 

You  and  I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  is 
a  political  and  election  year,  and  almosjrln- 
evitably  such  a  topic  as  this,  will  become  the 
subject  of  partisan  discussion  and  charges. 
I  do,  however,  feel  that  the  facts  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case  which  I  am  going  to  p fte  to  you 
merit  the  serious  consideration  By  your  De¬ 
partment  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  that 
these  charges  should  be  considered  on  their 
merits.  / 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  sent  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Demo¬ 
cratic  Finance  Office ,  4t  753  North  Fifth 
Street,  Milwaukee  3/  Wis.,  signed  by  Mr. 
Jerome  Fox,  State  chairman,  and  Mr.  Carl 
Thompson,  national  committeeman. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  (whose  confidence 
and  privacy  yVill  be  respected).  Apparently 
this  letter  is  but  one  of  literally  hundreds 
and  thousands  sent  out  on  a  similar  basis 
to  a  list  6f  civil-service  office  holders. 
text  of  democratic  pressure  letter 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“Our  records  do  not  show  you  listed  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Democratic  Party  in  1949. 
We  would  appreciate  your  contribution  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  party  activi¬ 


ties  and  the  1950  campaign  fund  can  be 
assured.” 

It  is  obvious  to  any  observer — whether  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democrat — that  this  type  of  let¬ 
ter  smacks  of  blackjack  tactics  against  a 
humble  civil-service  employee,  leading  the 
employee  to  believe  that  unless  a  contribu¬ 
tion  is  forthcoming  the  individual  may  suf¬ 
fer  drastic  consequences,  insofar  as  his  job 
is  concerned.  This  is  not  jumping  at  unfair 
conclusions  on  my  part,  but  it  is  based  upon 
a  clear  recognition  of  what  is  obviously  im¬ 
plied  by  the  letter. 

Such  an  arrogant  letter  might  better  have 
been  written  in  Moscow  rather  than  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  or  in  Jersey  City  under  Hague  con¬ 
trol,  because  it  savors  of  this  type  of  ap¬ 
proach:  “Come  across.  Bud,  or  else!”  The 
letter  does  not  lead  the  reader  to  believe 
that  a  contribution  is  purely  voluntary  or 
might  not  even  be  expected.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  a 
contribution  is  definitely  expected  and  re 
quired  to  be  forthcoming. 

By  what  right  does  the  Democratic  Party, 
in  Wisconsin  or  anywhere  else  approach 
civil-service  employees  and  crack  the  whip  at 
them,  implying  as  if  such  employees  were 
bound  to  make  a  contribution? 

DEMOCRATS  HAVE  FLOUTED  SPIRIT  OF  LAW 

-  Legal  pedants  may  say  that  this  letter  does 
n^t  violate  the  letter  of  the  law,  because 
quite  clearly  it  has  been  framed  very  skill 
full^iin  order  to  try  to  avoid  outright-tfiola 
tion.  VIevertheless,  it  is  clear  that,,for  all 
intentsVnd  purposes,  pressure  is  being  used 
on  civil-stevice  employees.  I  refes-'you,  also, 
to  the  ehartes  filed  by  the  Young-Republican 
Federation  0%  Wisconsin  against.-political  mis¬ 
uses  of  the  considerable  nunS*ber  of  census 
jobs  that  will  be  opened  th^te  year, 

It  seems  to  rAe  that  t)?e  Department  of 
Justice  might  welnissue  a" statement  clarify 
ing  the  letter  and  t\e  spirit  of  existing  laws 
against  political  presstee  on  civil-service  em 
ployees.  I  emphasise  ojie  spirit  aspect  be 
cause  obviously,  pressure  artists  can  avoid 
prosecution  by  ajjroit  phrasing  of  their  com 
munications,  but  in  so  domg,  they  will  be 
making  a  hollow  mockery  the  Nation’s 
statutes r  / 

Some  cycles  may  scoff,  saying  that  pres 
sure  tactkSs  are  used  by  both  parties  which¬ 
ever  is  fn  power.  Such  a  cynical  approach, 
however,  hardly  justifies  violation  ib,  spirit 
Nation’s  laws.  Two  wrongs  hava*iever 
a  right.  Nor,  I  respectfully  submltkhas 
party  ever  been  guilty  of  wholesale 
editated  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
s  election  laws. 

Thanking  you,  and  with  every  good  wish 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Wiley. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  today  that  an  amend 
ment  has  been  pending  in  one  of  the; 
committees  to  modify  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  would  more  or  less  make  the  tac 
tics  of  which  I  complain  pardonable,  and 
would  render  the  law  of  no  effect.  The 
tactics  simply  are  these,  that  a  shake 
down  method  is  being  practiced  by  say 
ing  to  civil-service  employees,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “You  got  your  job  through  us, 
did  you  not?  So  come  across.” 

Mr.  President,  if  such  conduct  is  per¬ 
missible,  we  might  just  as  well  get  rid 
of  the  Civil  Service,  we  might  just  as  well 
throw  everything  open  in  the  future  and 
say,  “To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 

The  tactics  are  the  same  as  those  some 
of  our  good  labor  people  are  pursuing,, 
levying  payments  of  $2  apiece  on  the 
membership  of  the  unions.  Just  before 
I  left  home  a  young  lady  came  into  the 
office  and  said,  “My  husband  has  been 


paying  $6  a  month  dues  to  the  union. 
Today  he  got  a  notice  of  a  special  assess¬ 
ment  of  $2,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
create  a  political  fund  to  defeat  you;”  Sen¬ 
ator.” 

There  it  is,  Mr.  President.  /There  is 
nothing  wrong  about  that,  if-ihey  want 
to  do  it,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
have  had  a  number  of  communications 
from  laboring  men  throughout  my  State 
indicating  that  they  do  not  like  such 
tactics.  But  those^/foho  are  pursuing 
them  are  entitled  to  do  so.  However, 
under  the  civil-se/vice  law  the  party  in 
power  is  not  entitled  to  go  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  initiating  political  “takes”  from 
those  who  have  received  employment, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  complaining 
ab°ut.  . .  ......  . 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  Gillette-Wiley 
amendment,  I  wish  merely  to  take  a  few 
minutes  this  afternoon  to  set  forth  my 
views  on  the  proposed  oleo  legislation. 
My  own  personal  thought  on  the  matter  - 
is  that  this  type  of  legislation  has  been 
given  time  and  energy  and  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  propaganda  clear  beyond  its 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  time  in  the  near  future  when 
this  controversial  issue  as  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
may  be  resolved  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  who 
are  sponsoring  the  amendment  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill  can  be 
deemed  to  be  antagonistic  either  toward 
the  manufacture  of  oleo  or  to  its  con¬ 
sumption  in  its  natural  state  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country.  We  do  not  wish  to 
deny  anyone  the  privilege  of  using  oleo 
if  he  desires  to  use  it.  I  think  all  of  us 
have  used  it  and  have  enjoyed  it  on  many 
occasions.  All  we  are  attempting  to  do 
by  the  substitute  amendment  is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  falsification  in  any  manner  or  de¬ 
scription.  When  butter  is  sold  as  butter, 
we  want  it  to  be  recognized  as  butter. 
When  oleo  is  sold  as  oleo,  we  want  it  to 
be  recognized  as  oleo.  We  do  not  want 
anyone  to  be  fooled. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler]  has  told 
the  Senate,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  oleo  manufacturers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  a  tax  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  them  for  many  decades.  We  think 
we  should  do  that  in  the  interest  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  fair  play,  and  in  the  interest  of 
free  competition  with  good  edible  prod¬ 
ucts  flowing  in  the  business  economy  of 
our  country.  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
get  this  legislation  to  an  early  vote  and 
decide  the  question,  so  the  American 
housewife  will  no  longer  be  confused,  as 
she  has  been  confused  since  the  pending 
bill  was  first  introduced  2  years  ago. 

The  oleo  manufacturers  and  their  in¬ 
terests  did  a  high-powered  job  of  propa-; 
gandizing  the  housewives  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Propaganda  has  gone  forth  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  would  but  remove  the  taxes 
on  oleo  the  housewives  could  then  buy 
colored  oleo  in  the  market. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  There  are  numerous 
States  which  have  statutes  specifically 
forbidding  the  sale  of  colored  oleo  within 
their  respective  borders.  My  own  State 
of  Montana  is  one  of  those  States.  The 
sale  of  colored  oleo  is  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  in  my  home  State.  We  in  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  do  anything  about  that  by 
the  legislation  now  pending.  That  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  determined,  by  the  people 
not  only  of  my  own  State  but  of  all  the 
States  which  have  statutes  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  colored  oleo. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  repeatedly  been 
suggested  during  the  coui’se  of  this  de¬ 
bate  that  butter  is  such  a  relatively  un¬ 
important  dairy  commodity  that  it 
might  as  well  be  thrown  to  the  wolves. 
The  wolves,  in  this  instance,  are  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers  who  appar¬ 
ently  are  more  than  willing  to  supply 
the  butter  markets  with  their  yellow 
imitation. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  those  who 
would  scuttle  butter  is  the  rather  trite 
assertion  of  the  dairy  farmers  that  but¬ 
ter  is  the  balance  wheel  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  By  this  they  mean  that  what¬ 
ever  affects  butter  affects  every  other 
dairy  product.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  their  statement.  Why 
else  would  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  choose  butter  as  the  dairy  com¬ 
modity  upon  which  to  base  its  price-sup¬ 
port  program? 

On  December  22  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  its  dairy  price- 
support  program  extending  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1950  through  March  1951.  It  an¬ 
nounced  support  farm  prices  on  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  on  butterfat,  and 
stated  that  the  program  will  support  the 
price  of  all  milk.  As  a  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  support,  the  Department 
announced  prices  at  which  it  will  make 
carlot  purchases  of  cheese,  nonfat  dry- 
milk  solids,  evaporated  milk,  and  butter. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  these 
price-support  operations  during  1949, 
$70,000,000  of  a  total  expenditure  of 
$125,000,000  was  for  butter. 

The  passage  of  House  bill  2023  would 
effect  the  agricultural  economy  of  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  very  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  economy  of  dairy  States. 
Approximately  22  percent  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  income  of  the  Nation  comes  from 
dairy  products  and  animals,  and  from 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  butterfat  pro¬ 
duced  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  but¬ 
ter.  Some  two  and  one-half  million 
American  farmers  are  dairymen.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  upset  the 
rotation  system  of  crops  produced,  con¬ 
servation  of  soil,  and  the  agricultural 
economy  of  most  of  these  farms.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  seriously  affect  the  live¬ 
stock  crop  rotation  of  the  Nation  and 
would  annually  cost  its  taxpayers  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  additional 
price  supports  for  dairy  producers.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  already 
has,  I  believe,  some  100,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  on  its  hands. 

Butter  is  and  always  has  been  what 
might  be  called  the  pivot  product  of 


the  dairy  industry.  When  fluid  milk, 
ice  cream,  or  cheese  sales  fall  off,  the 
surplus  butterfat  has  always  found  an 
outlet  through  butter.  Curtail  this  out¬ 
let  and  disruption  of  the  whole  dairy  in¬ 
dustry-will  occur. 

The  so-called  cream  check  coming  into 
the  farm  home  regularly,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  depression,  has  been  the  one 
thing  that  has  saved  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  small-farm  families  from 
total  bankruptcy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
receiving  letters  from  my  constituents 
each  and  every  day  stating  those  facts. 
The  people  have  not  forgotten  the  de¬ 
pression  years.  They  have  not  forgotten 
how  dependent  they  were  upon  their 
weekly  cream  check.  That  check  has 
bought  the  shoes  and  clothes  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  who  could  otherwise 
not  have  gone  to  school. 

Because  of  the  consumption  of  feed 
grains  and  other  crops  required  by  the 
dairy  animals,  they  have  been  a  major 
stabilizer  in  preventing  disastrous  sur¬ 
pluses  of  such  crops,  and  have  thus 
helped  to  preserve  a  reasonable  price 
for  them. 

Oleomargarine  propagandists  profess 
to  see  no  reason  why  the  loss  of  a  part 
or  all  of  the  butter  market  to  oleomar¬ 
garine  should  seriously  trouble  the  dairy 
farmers.  They  point  out,  quite  correctly, 
that  producers  receive  less  for  milk  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter  than  for 
that  sold  for  fluid  consumption.  Since 
that  is  true,  they  argue,  let  the  farmers 
sell  more  of  their  milk  as  fluid  milk,  turn 
over  the  table-spread  market  to  oleo,  and 
everybody  will  be  happy. 

Unfortunately  the  oleo  propagandists 
fail  to  take  into  account  several  impor¬ 
tant  facts: 

First.  Urban  consumers  are  already 
buying  all  the  milk  they  desire  at  cur¬ 
rent  prices,  and  lower  prices  in  general 
are  not  in  the  picture  because  of  costs 
of  production.  It  is,  therefore,  impos¬ 
sible  for  farmers  to  divert  any  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  milk  for  butter  into  milk  for 
fluid  use. 

Second.  Fluid-milk  consumption  is 
fairly  uniform  the  year  around.  Herds 
must  supply  enough  milk  for  fluid  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  fall  and  winter  pe¬ 
riod  of  low  milk  production.  These  same 
herds  will  obviously  supply  more  than 
enough  to  meet  fluid  requirements  dur¬ 
ing  their  period  of  flush  production. 
Butter  is  one  of  the  most  practicable 
forms  in  which  seasonal  and  other  sur¬ 
plus  milk  can  be  stored. 

Third.  Much  milk  that  goes  into  but¬ 
ter  is  produced  in  areas  of  the  country 
far  removed  from  fluid  markets.  This 
segment  of  the  dairy  industry  is,  never¬ 
theless,  essential,  both  as  a  source  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  and  of  beef 
and  veal,  40  percent  of  which  is  supplied 
by  our  dairy  herds. 

These  points  add  up  to  the  major  fact 
that,  oleo  or  no  oleo,  butter  will  always 
be  important  in  the  dairy  industry.  It 
cannot  be  done  away  with  in  favor  of 
fluid  milk.  But  it  can  be  depressed  in 
price  by  the  competition  of  a  low-cost 
substitute  colored  and  flavored  in  its 
exact  imitation. 

To  the  extent  that  this  happens — to 
the  extent  that  yellow  oleo  is  permitted 


to  usurp  the  table-spread  market — all 
dairy  products  will  suffer  price  reactions. 
The  prices  of  fluid  milk  cannot  long 
withstand  the  effect  of  drops  in  the  but¬ 
ter  market.  In  recognition  of  this,  the 
price  structures  of  fluid  milk  in  scores 
of  primary  and  secondary  markets  are 
tied  in  part  to  butter  prices. 

Yellow  oleo  can  never  be  other  than  a 
drag  on  butter  prices  and  on  dairy  prod¬ 
uct  prices  in  general.  This  is  because 
it  is  made  from  cottonseed  and  soybean 
oil;  and  it  can  readily  be  made  from 
coconut  oil.  With  our  free  trade  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation  that  might  well  occur. 
Even  the  oleo  manufacturers  who  have 
been  making  oleo  out  of  soybean  and 
cottonseed  oil,  might  find  some  serious 
competition.  The  three  oils  are  inter¬ 
changeable,  and  the  one  that  costs  least 
governs  the  price  for  all.  The  low-cost 
coconut  oil  produced  in  the  tropics  with 
low-cost  labor  holds  down  the  price  of 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oil,  and  the  cost 
of  oleo. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  real  meat  in 
this  oleo  bill,  namely,  what  has  been  held 
out  to  the  laboring  people  and  the  house¬ 
wives  by  all  this  propaganda?  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  they  have  been  told  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  colored  oleo  at 
a  cheap  price.  However,  such  is  the 
farthest  thing  from  the  truth;  there  is 
no  truth  in  it. 

Suppose  that  House  bill  2023  were 
passed.  If  it  were,  it  would  result  in 
removing  one-fourth  of  accent  a  pound 
tax  on  oleomargarine;  that  is  all  it  would 
do,  so  far  as  concerns  reducing  the  cost 
of  oleomargarine  to  the  average  house¬ 
wife  in  the  United  States.  The  result 
would  be  to  save  the  average  American 
family  the  insignificant  sum  of  probably 
not  to  exceed  from  50  cents  to  $1  or  $1.50 
a  year.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  who 
has  been  fooled  in  this  entire  matter? 
I  say  most  emphatically  that  if  Senators 
wish  to  provide  a  cheap  spread,  cheap 
oleo,  to  the  consumers  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave 
the  present  law  as  it  is.  Then  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  buy  uncolored  oleo  and  either  use  it  in 
its  uncolored  form  or  take  it  home  and 
color  it  themselves,  and  hold  down  the 
price.  But  once  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  enacted  and  once  oleo  can  be 
manufactured  as  yellow  oleo  and  placed 
in  competition  with  butter,  we  shall  see 
how  fast  the  price  will  rise,  and  the 
housewives  and  the  laboring  people  of 
the  United  States  will  really  find  out  that 
they  have  been  badly  fooled.  I  predict 
that  when  that  occurs  it  will  react 
against  the  use  of  oleomargarine  in  the 
United  States. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  have  been  making  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  in  spite  of  the  absolute  prohibition 
by  about  21  or  22  States  of  the  sale  of 
yellow  oleomargarine.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  uncolored  oleomar¬ 
garine,  but  they  prohibit  the  sale  of  col¬ 
ored  oleo. 

Let  us  examine  the  figures  to  see  how 
yellow  oleo  sales  have  increased  in  the 
United  States  under  the  legislation 
which  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
since  the  early  1900’s.  For  instance,  yel¬ 
low  oleo  production  in  1847  amounted  to 
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about  5,000,000  pounds  a  month;  in  1948 
it  rose  to  approximately  8,000,000  pounds 
a  month;  and  in  1949  the  production  had 
increased  to  15,000,000  pounds  a  month. 
Who  has  been  hurt  under  the  oleo  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States  for  fifty-odd 
years?  The  oleo  manufacturers  have 
not  been  hurt;  and  the  people  who  con¬ 
sume  oleo  have  not  been  hurt,  because 
they  have  been  getting  oleo  cheaper  than 
they  will  ever  get  it  again  if  they  permit 
yellow  oleo  to  flow  freely  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  if  House  bill  2023  were  passed  in  its 
.  present  form,  instead  of  in  the  form  of 
the  substitute  we  propose,  the  price  of 
oleomargarine  would  advance,  and 
United  States  consumers  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  would  have  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  added  to  their  food  bills. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Montana  on  making  a 
very  fine,  factual  statement  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  very  critical. 

I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  1948,  out  of  a  sale  of  908,000,000 
pounds  of  oleo,  only  91,000,000  pounds 
were  colored — in  other  words,  approxi¬ 
mately  10  percent.  So  we  see  that  the 
argument  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
presented  is  based  on  solid  ground, 
namely,  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  to 
color  all  the  oleomargarine  and  then  soak 
the  public  for  the  additional  cost.  In 
the  past  they  have  captured  a  market 
which  has  ranged,  in  1930,  from  325,000,- 
000  pounds,  to  1948,  when  they  had  908,- 
000,000  pounds.  Yet  in  that  increase, 
only  91,000,000  pounds  were  colored.  So 
the  Senator’s  statement  is  correct, 
namely,  that  if  the  consumers  in  the 
United  States  want  cheap  oleomargarine, 
they  should  not  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
the  Oleo  Trust,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  observa¬ 
tion.  I  think  anyone  who  has  given  this 
proposed  legislation  his  studious  and 
honest  and  unbiased  consideration  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  help  poor  people  in  this 
country  had  better  take  off  the  taxes  on 
the  manufacturers  and  the  wholesalers 
and  the  retailers,  but  prohibit  the  sale 
of  colored  oleomargarine  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  States  which  now  specifically 
permit  it.  I  think  it  would  be  the  fair 
and  the  reasonable  and  the  most  logical 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  would  be  honest 
with  ourselves  and  our  constituents,  we 
would  have  to  admit  that  practically  no 
financial  benefit  would  result  to  anyone 
save  the  small  group  of  manufacturers 
and  the  retailers  of  oleomargarine  if 
either  the  pending  bill  or  the  bill  as 
changed  by  the  amendment  were  passed. 
Some  additional  income  might  be  real¬ 
ized  from  producers  of  soybeans  and 
other  vegetable  fat  crops;  but  in  only  a 
short  time,  if  the  policy  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration  is  continued,  no  doubt  foreign 
products  shipped  into  this  country  would 
all  but  eliminate  any  benefit  to  American 
producers. 


Any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  that 
would  harm  the  dairy  industry — and 
surely  this  bill  if  passed  would  do  so — 
would  have  serious  repercussions  upon 
the  entire  national  economy. 

Finally,  every  product — whether  food, 
fiber,  or  mechanical — should  expect  to 
find  sales  outlets  on  its  own  merits,  and 
not  through  imitation.  Legalizing  the 
sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  most  unfair  and  mislead¬ 
ing  to  the  consuming  public,  unfair  to 
the  agricultural  economy  of  great  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  would  result  in 
fraud  and  deception  and  in  great  costs 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  vote  on  what  is  now  the 
pending  bill  in  the  Senate,  when  it  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year? 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  do  not  recall  the  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I 
recall  there  was  before  the  last  legisla¬ 
ture,  in  my  own  State  of  Montana,  a 
measure  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
repeal  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
yellow  oleo  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
How  many  votes  for  repeal  does-  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  were  cast?  Only  12. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it;  but  the  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  spring  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  287  for  repeal;  that  is, 
in  favor  of  the  committee  bill,  the  bill 
which  is  pending  in  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  to  89  against  repeal.  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  it  is  rather  odd,  if  the  bill 
is  such  a  vicious  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  farmers,  that  the  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
been  so  overwhelming  in  fayor  of  repeal? 

Mr.  ECTON.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  year  before, 
at  the  preceding  session,  the  vote  was 
almost  the  same.  There  was  but  a  slight 
difference. 

Mr.  ECTON.  When  we  consider  the 
propaganda  that  was  used  in  favor  of 
the  bill  throughout  the  country  a  year 
or  two  ago,  I  am  not  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  vote.  I  think  if  it  could 
have  been  brought  before  the  Senate  at 
that  time  there  would  have  been  many 
Senators  who  would  have  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  who  would  have  relaxed  their 
resistance,  so  to  speak,  and  who  perhaps 
would  have  gone  along.  It  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  know  that  in  1  week  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  send  3,000  letters  replying  to 
letters  received  from  the  people  of  my 
State,  to  tell  them  that,  regardless  of 
what  was  done  by  the  Congress,  they  still 
could  not  buy  yellow  oleo.  That  was  due 
to  the  propaganda  that  was  spread 
throughout  the  country.  The  state¬ 
ment  has  been  repeated  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  oleo 
manufacturers  of  the  country  spent  more 
than  $6,000,000  for  publicity  in  that  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
no  proof  of  that. 

Mr.  ECTON.  No. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  merely  the 
Senator’s  statement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  am  merely  making  the 
statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
nothing  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  any 
such  thing,  does  he? 

Mr.  ECTON.  No. 

Mr.  WILEY.  He  did  not  get  any  of  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  ECTON.  No;  I  am  not  accusing 
anyone  of  giving  any  Senator  anything. 
What  I  am  saying  is,  we  know  that  when 
letters  are  sent  to  the  people  in  the  48 
States  of  the  Union,  and  when  full-page 
advertisements  are  placed  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  it  costs  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  know  that  the  only  advertisement 
which  has  been  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  locally  is  the  one  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  butter-  industry  day  before 
yesferday?  No  doubt,  the  Senator  saw 
it.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
advertisement  on  the  part  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry.  The  only  advertise¬ 
ment  that  has  been  published  since  we 
returned  for  the  present  session  was  one 
published  by  the  butter  interests,  3  days 
ago,  which,  I  assume,  the  Senator  saw. 
The  only  implication  of  the  Senator’s 
remark  is  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  very  easily  fooled.  The  Members 
of  the  House  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  matter,  and  therefore  the 
Senate  must  save  the  country.  That  is 
what  it  comes  down  to,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ECTON.  No.  I  would  not  cast 
any  reflection  on  our  good  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  They 
can  vote  for  anything  they  want,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  Senate,  we  should 
look  at  all  the  facts  and  make  up  our 
own  minds.  We  cannot  help  what  the 
House  does.  The  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  not  responsible 
to  us,  and  we  are  not  responsible  to  them. 
I  certainly  am  not  casting  any  aspersions 
on  any  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I-  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  brief  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  between  my  friend  to  the 
left  of  the  aisle  and  my  friend  to  the 
right,  about  what  happened  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  did  not  ask  what  happened  in 
the  committee,  or  what  kind  of  bill  the 
House  committee  reported.  It  was  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  as  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  during  the  debate  on  the 
pending  bill. 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  my  good 
friend  and  Republican  associate  from 
Montana.  He  has  brought  out  some 
very  salient  facts.  He  has  brought  out 
the  fact,  which  is  in  no  way  contradicted, 
that  the  oleo  interests  have  spent  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000,000.  Anyone  knows 
that  when  full-page  advertisements  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  great  national  magazines, 
they  cost  anywhere  from  $2,000  to 
$10,000  or  even  $20,000,  depending  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  magazines. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  good  friends 
to  a  significant  thing.  Last  year  when 
this  subject  was  being  debated,  by  reason 
of  the  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  by 
the  oleo  interests,  I  received  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  25,000  letters  from  the  folks 
in  the  cities  of  Wisconsin,  telling  me 
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what  I  should  do.  Since  the  present  de¬ 
bate  opened,  I  have  not  received  a  letter 
from  the  city  folks.  Why?  Because 
they  are  now  aware  of  the  truth.  They 
know  that  almost  maliciously  there  was 
undertaken  a  campaign  making  an  issue 
of  the  tax,  arguing  that  the  tax  made  the 
cost  of  oleomargarine  so  much  higher 
for  the  dear  consumer.  Of  course,  the 
consumers  are  interested  in  obtaining 
free  food,  if  necessary,  or  cheaper  food, 
but  all  at  once  it  began  to  dawn  on  them, 
as  it  has  now  dawned  on  Senators,  that 
if  the  oleo  interests  are  to  be  permitted 
to  color  their  oleomargarine  yellow,  irre¬ 
spective  of  State  law,  irrespective  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  the  oleo  interests  are  going  to 
charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  It  is  a 
significant  thing  that  within  the  past  few 
years  3,000  dairy  cows  have  disappeared 
from  the  farms  of  America.  That  is  by 
reason  of  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  the  spread  market  taken  over  by  the 
oleo  interests.  A  few  moments  ago  I 
enumerated  what  that  was.  It  has  gone 
from  approximately  300,000,000  pounds 
to  over  900,000,000  pounds,  leaving  only 
about  1,300,000,000  pounds  to  the  butter 


producers.  If  the  oleo  interests  take 
that,  as  they  intend  to  do,  what  will  hap¬ 
pen?  Three  thousand  cows  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  farms.  Already,  within 
the  past  2  or  3  years  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  have  left  the  farms.  What  is  to  be 
the  result?  We  must  not  forget  that 
about  35  percent  of  the  beef  produced  in 
this  country  is  produced  from  cows.  Get 
rid  of  the  dairy  cow,  and  where  is  the  con¬ 
sumer  going  to  get  his  beef?  Then  what 
are  we  going  to  do?  The  consumer  will 
pay  the  price  which  the  Oleo  Trust  says 
he  must  pay.  There  will  be  no  restric¬ 
tion  upon  it.  When  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  oleo  and  butter  is  eliminated,  and 
when  the  oleo  interests  take  over  the 
market,  the  prices  of  oleo  will  go  up. 
That  has  already  been  clearly  indicated 
in  many  places.  Recently  in  the  State 
of  California  oleo  prices  have  varied  as 
between  community  and  community 
from  as  little  as  15  cents  a  pound  to  as 
much  as  55  cents  a  pound.  There  is  no 
restriction. 

I  suggest  therefore  to  my  good  friends 
that  we  should  stop,  look,  and  listen  be¬ 
fore  we  do  that  which  will  not  only  de¬ 
stroy  the  dairy  farmer  and  his  dairy 


herd,  but  will  mean  to  the  consumers  of 
America  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  consumers  now  have  their  choice. 
They  can  buy  yellow  butter  or  they  can 
buy  oleomargarine  uncolored  and,  in 
some  places,  colored.  But  if  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  colored,  we  shall  not  only 
have  the  fraud  that  now  exists,  when 
oleo  is  advertised,  as  indicated  by  my 
colleague,  as  a  dairy  product,  but  the 
fraudulent  practices  will  be  extended. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  desire  to 
show  the  ingredients  of  oleomargarine. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  what  they 
are.  Oleo  is  about  as  composite  a  prod¬ 
uct  as  any  chemist  ever  conceived  of. 
At  this  place  in  the  Record,  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  a  table  which  I  shall 
produce  from  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
It  is  table  11,  materials  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  oleomargarine  in  the  United 
States  by  calendar  years  1928-48,  as  set 
forth  at  pages  98  and  99  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  April  1949,  on  the  bill  H.  R.  2023, 
known  as  the  oleo  tax-repeal  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  11. — Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  United  States,  by  calendar  years  1928-48 


[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Ingredient 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

21 

26,  931 
6,329 

159 
27, 448 

5. 787 

2,  255 
37 

51 

16,  028 
4,598 
622 
37 

54 
15, 098 
2,511 

3 

341 
17, 997 
2,635 

7 

4 

54, 778 
2,744 
24 

32 

99,504 

4, 369 
1,740 

1,238 
108, 106 
4,140 
14, 261 

1,796 
173, 617 
2,880 
31,  791 

Cottonseed  oil.. . . . - . . 

30, 173 
6,307 
11 
28 

28 

33, 309 

36, 519 

35, 686 

21,  336 

17,666 

20. 980 

57, 551 

105, 685 

127, 745 

210, 084 

1,838 
174, 315 

3 

602 

16,114 
150, 465 
1,400 
2,916 

14, 607 
73, 806 
1,063 
7,947 

159,  852 
1,169 
91 

185, 507 
1,523 

1 

177, 990 
861 
55 

133, 118 
2,428 
253 

123, 219 
261 

150, 096 
544 

123, 678 
66 

161, 112 

187, 031 

178, 906 

135, 799 

123, 480 

150,  640 

123, 744 

176.  758 

170, 894 

97,423 

25,  722 
44,  795 
5,658 
1,440 
2,627 

22,628 
48,  226 
6,134 
1,168 
3, 018 

14, 905 
38, 916 
6,024 
1,275 
1,693 

9,665 

18,786 

4,884 

814 

331 

9,415 

12,453 

3,684 

470 

39 

8,959 
15, 095 
3,120 
829 

7 

7,486 
21, 872 

3,  478 

1,  454 
11 

3, 005 
18, 227 
2,612 
2,390 

1 

2,199 

18,330 

3,650 

1, 930 

1, 748 
12,278 
3,375 
1,318 

80,242 

81, 174 

62, 813 

34,  480 

26, 061 

28, 010 

34, 301 

26, 335 

26,009 

18, 719 

274,  663 

304, 724 

277, 405 

191, 615 

167,  207 

199, 630 

21 5^  596 

308, 678 

324,648 

326,  226 

93, 493 

98, 840 

90,  201 

61,  519 

49, 044 

58, 417 

61,903 

83, 307 

76, 386 

72,840 

Salt  and  other  "conditioning”  ingredi 

26,604 

29, 320 

27,640 

17.  549 

12,991 

14,806 

16,  619 

22,520 

21,386 

19, 073 

120, 097 

128,160 

117, 841 

79.068 

62,035 

73, 223 

78, 522 

105, 827 

97,  772 

91,919 

394,  760 

432, 884 

395,  246 

270,683 

229,  242 

272, 853 

294, 118 

414,  505 

422,420 

418, 145 

Ingredient 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

566 
142,858 
3,593 
39, 885 
27 

489 
98, 656 
2,  445 
70,822 
12 

421 
115, 946 
1,730 
87, 103 
13 

627 
149, 930 
2,  210 
75,  634 
12 

1,690 
166,  444 
920 
133, 346 
259 

5,827 
252, 109 
4,  564 
198,  020 
4,562 

11,480 
215,  008 
12, 295 
211,105 
1,644 

9,174 
253, 997 
10,  215 
206, 642 
138 

6,589 
222,814 
13,  794 
200,  681 
67 

6,661 
322, 552 
17, 600 
227, 694 
130 

1,345 
452,  691 
11,  269 
252,  727 
18 

186,929 

172,  424 

205,  213 

228,413 

302,  659 

465, 082 

451,532 

480, 166 

443, 945 

674,427 

fl8, 050 

11,547 
89, 520 

13, 942 
38, 519 

1 

473 

6,150 
21,  780 

4 

946 
29, 786 
4, 991 
1,061 

332 
3, 491 
1,375 
816 

14, 508 

21,  214 

6,471 

4, 815 

1 

6 

Total  foreign  vegetable . 

105,882 

52, 935 

27,934 

36,  784 

6,  014 

1 

6 

14, 508 

21,  214 

6,471 

Lard  neutral _ _  _ 

1,464 

13.411 

3,282 

1,  532 

1,355 

11,866 

3,067 

1,  042 
69 

5, 100 
14,  332 
3, 386 
1,260 
164 

8,300 
18,  415 

3,  058' 
1,  919 
296 

8, 133 
22,  495 
2,919 
3,940 
391 

10,  694 
17,  236 
3,  448 
2,819 
915 

9,360 
11, 938 
3,079 
2,092 
220 

5, 786 
8.841 
2,510 
1,  304 
24 

2,  058 
2,645 
2,086 
335 

18 

3, 145 
3,297 
3,  701 
649 
826 

3, 498 
4,305 
3,012 
364 
807 

Oleo  oil . . . 

Oleo  stearlne... . . . . . 

Oleo  stock.  _ .  . . 

Other  animal  * . 

Total  animal.. . . . 

19,  689 

17,399 

24,  242 

31,988 

37, 878 

35,112 

26, 959 

18,465 

7,042 

11,619 

.  11,986 

Total  all  fats  and  oils . . 

312.  500 

242, 758 

257, 389 

297,185 

346, 551 

600, 194 

478,  492 

498,  637 

465,  495 

607,  260 

735, 507 

Footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 
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Table  11. — Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine.  United  States,  by  calendaryears  1928-48 — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Ingredient 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Milk  (mostly  skim) _ _ 

73, 169 

58,  655 

60,961 

67, 323 

74, 875 

104, 389 

101,  642 

105,  002 

96,  046 

116,  242 

152,  502 

Vitamin  concentrate.  _  .  .. 

17 

14 

13 

45 

88 

121 

109 

120 

103 

120 

138 

gait  and  other  “conditioning”  ingre- 

clients  1 . .  . 

18,  218 

13, 841 

13,  773 

13, 898 

15, 312 

21,  758 

21,674 

21,930 

20, 496 

25,893 

31,  758 

Total  miscellaneous . . 

91, 404 

72, 510 

74, 747 

81,  266 

90, 275 

126,  268 

123, 425 

127, 052 

116,  645 

142, 255 

184, 398 

Grand  total . . 

403,  904 

315, 268 

332, 136 

378, 451 

436, 826 

626,  462 

601,917 

625,  689 

582, 140 

749,  515 

919, 905 

1  Includes  mustard  oil,  vegetable  stearine,  soybean  stearine,  linseed  oil,  cottonseed  stearine,  cottonseed  flakes,  soya  flakes,  and  soya  stearine  flakes. 

2  Includes  rape  oil,  rice  oil,  sesame  oil,  palm  kernel  oil,  sunflower  oil,  ouricuri,  palm  stearine,  and  palm  flakes. 

2  Includes  beef  fat,  tallow,  whale  oil,'  lard  flakes — monostearine. 

*  Including  derivative  of  glycerin,  lecithin,  benzoate  of  soda,  color,  ostearine,  and’miscellaneous. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  comments,  and  assure  him  that  I 
agree  with  all  he  has  said.  We  can  look 
the  world  over,  and  it  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  a  nation  and  its  people’s  standard 
of  living  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  cattle  owned  by  that  nation 
and  its  people.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  stated,  the  dairy  herds 
of  the  country  give  us  many  advantages 
in  addition  to  supplying  the  spread  for 
our  bread — for  example,  leather  for 
making  shoes,  milk  and  cream  for  mak¬ 
ing  cheese.  The  economy  of  any  com¬ 
munity  is  stabilized,  in  any  state  or  na¬ 
tion,  by  the  dairy  industry,  and  we  should 
do  nothing  by  legislation  on  a  national 
level  that  would  even  put  a  sense  of  fear 
in  the  dairy  interests.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  is  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  table  which  I 
have  placed  in  the  Record.  Listing  the 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine,  we  find  corn  oil,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  peanut  oil,  soybean  ^oil,  babassu 
oil,  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  lard  neutral, 
oleo  oil,  oleo  stearin,  oleo  stock,  other 
animal  products,  such  as  beef  fat,  tallow, 
milk — mostly  skim — vitamin  concen¬ 
trate,  salt  and  other  conditioning  ingre¬ 
dients,  rape  oil,  rice  oil,  seasame  oil,  palm 
kernel  oil,  sunflower  oil,  ouricuri,  palm 
stearine,  palm  flakes,  whale  oil,  lard 
flakes,  monostearine,  red  oil,  neat’s-foot 
oil,  and  miscellaneous  soap  stock. 

Those  ingredients  are  printed  on  the 
package  in  very  small  type,  but  no  one 
can  take  time  to  read  it. 

Those  are  the  ingredients,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  go  into  the  product  with 
which  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
would  take  over  the  butter  market. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
stating  of  his  own  knowledge  that  those 
ingredients  are  contained  in  oleomar¬ 
garine? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  did  not  understand 
the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  those 
are  the  ingredients  of  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  taking  them  from 
the  record.  I  am  not  an  oleomargarine 
producer,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator’s 
question  implies. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  authority  for  the  statement? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  authority  is  found 
in  the  tables  in  the  Record,  taken  from 
Government  records. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Those  are  tables 
submitted  by  the  butter  producers.  The 
Senator  knows  very  well  that  there  is  no 
fish  oil  contained  in  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  say  that 
those  ingredients  are  used  in  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
understood  him  to  say. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  those  ingredients  are  permitted  to 
be  used.  I  think  the  Senator  goes  back 
to  the  law  which  permits  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oleomargarine,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  fish  oil  is  permitted  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  says 
those  ingredients  are  printed  on  the  label 
of  oleomargarine.  I  say  that  is  not  true. 
It  seems  to  me  the  least  we  can  do  is  not 
to  try  to  mislead  persons  who  read  this 
debate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  castor  oil  and  tung  oil  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  ingredients,  but  I 
think  the  other  types  of  oil  mentioned 
are  permissible,  although  many  of  them 
are  not  commonly  used. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Record  be  corrected,  because  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  in  my 
haste  I  failed  to  refer  to  the  percentage 
of  primary  fats  and  oils  used  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  edible  products,  other  than 
shortening.  I  should  like  to  correct  the 
Record.  This  is  what  goes  into  oleomar¬ 
garine  : 

Cottonseed,  prime  summer  yellow;  coconut 
oil,  refined;  soybean  oil,  edible;  peanut  oil, 
refined;  babassu;  linseed  oil,  raw;  oleo  oil; 
neutral  lard. 

The  source  of  that  information  is  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  that  those  ingredients  go  into 
oleomargarine  at  all.  There  are  many 
statements  in  the  Record.  Most  of  the 
ingredients  which  the  Senator  has  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  used  in  oleomargarine. 


What  he  has  read  is  what  could  be  used; 
it  is  not  what  is  used. 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  the  Senator  is  such  an 
expert,  would  he  mind  informing  us  just 
what  goes  into  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  Cottonseed 
oil,  primarily,  to  the  extent  of  practically 
60  percent.  The  next  largest  ingredient 
is  soybean  oil;  the  next  is  skim  milk  or 
dried  skim  milk.  Skim  milk  is  usually 
utilized  because  of  the  ease  in  using  it. 
The  product  contains  less  than  2  percent 
of  peanut  oil  and  corn  oil.  The  princi¬ 
pal  flavor  is  milk.  Then  there  is  the 
same  flavor  which  butter  manufacturers 
use.  Every  trade  magazine  advertises 
this  flavor,  and  I  know  the  manufac¬ 
turers  will  not  keep  on  advertising  it  if 
it  is  not  used.  Under  the  law  it  is  not 
supposed  to  be  used. 

Artificial  flavor  is  also  used,  and  a  pre¬ 
servative  is  used. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Is  any  rape  oil  used? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Sesame  oil? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Beef  fat? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Tallow  and  whale  oil? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Lard? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  Neither  are 
gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  or  dynamite 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  de¬ 
bate  has  degenerated  into  a  question  of 
who  is  telling  the  truth,  I  now  ask  that 
the  table  appearing  on  page  98  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  United  States  Senate,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  first  session,  on  House  bill  2023, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  source 
is  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  table  shows  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  contains  substantially  the  same 
ingredients  I  read  previously.  I  ask  that 
my  previous  statement  be  stricken  from 
the  Record  and  that  the  table  appearing 
on  page  98  of  the  hearings  be  substituted 
therefor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then  I  shall  read: 

Corn  oil. 

Cottonseed  oil. 
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Peanut  oil. 

Soybean  oil. 

Other  vegetable.1 2 

Babassu  oil. 

Coconut  oil. 

Palm  oil. 

Other  vegetable.1 

Lard  neutral. 

Oleo  oil. 

Oleo  stearine. 

Oleo  stock. 

Other  animal.3 

Milk  (mostly  skim). 

Vitamin  concentrate. 

Salt  and  other  "conditioning”  ingredients.4 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  how  long  he  thinks  it  will  take 
to  finish  the  debate  on  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  bill?  I  ask  the  question  because 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  made 
that  request  of  me. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  it  is  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  request.  Approximately  15  Sen¬ 
ators  met  a  few  days  ago,  and  we  felt 
that  by  next  Friday,  perhaps,  we  might 
be  able  to  reach  a  vote  on  the  bill,  the 
substitute,  and  all  amendments.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  have  my  doubts  about 
it  at  this  time,  because,  while  I  have 
been  negotiating  with  my  good  friend 
who  is  leading  the  fight  for  the  bill,  as 
I  am  leading  it  for  the  substitute,  there 
seems  to  be  no  meeting  of  minds  on  the 
subject.  While  we  might  be  able  to 
reach  a  vote  on  the  substitute,  with  the 
amendments  which  I  have  accepted  and 
which  now  become  a  part  of  the  substi¬ 
tute,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  other 
amendments  to  the  bill  will  be  proposed. 
If  that  be  the  case,  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  no  agreement  as  to  closing  the  debate. 
I  hope  we  can  have  a  little  talk  on  that 
subject  tomorrow. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
only  for  myself.  May  I  ask  whether  the 
proponents  of  the  bill — and  I  address 
the  question  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas — would  be  willing  to  fix  a  time, 
whether  it  be  Friday  or  whatever  day 
may  be  determined  upon,  when  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  can  be  voted 
upon  without  further  debate. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  be  delighted,  as 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  to  enter 
into  that  kind  of  an  agreement,  and  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  I  certainly  hope  that  may  be  done. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  remainder  of 
this  week  should  afford  sufficient  time 
for  the  debate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  agree  that  we  might  have  a 
vote  on  the  bill,  without  further  debate, 
at  a  specified  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  be  very 
glad,  and  have  suggested  to  the  Senator 


1  Includes  mustard  oil,  vegetable  stearine, 
soybean  stearine,  linseed  oil,  cottonseed 
stearine,  cottonseed  flakes,  soya  flakes,  and 
soya  stearine  flakes. 

2  Includes  rape  oil,  rice  oil,  sesame  oil, 
palm  kernel  oil,  sunflower  oil,  ouricuri,  palm 
stearine,  and  palm  flakes. 

3  Includes  beef  fat,  tallow,  whale  oil,  lard 
flakes — monostearine. 

4  Including  derivative  of  glycerin,  lecithin, 
benzoate  of  soda,  color  ostearine,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


from  Wisconsin  that  we  would  like  to 
enter  into  such  an  agreement,  with  the 
usual  provision  regarding  nongermane 
amendments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  care  to  leave  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  determine 
what  a  nongermane  amendment  was. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  had  many 
agreements  of  that  kind  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion.  The  Senator  is  quite  aware  of  the 
significance  of  that.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
determine — it  is  for  the  Parliamentarian 
to  determine.  The  very  simple  question 
is  that  we  would  not  agree  to  the  attach¬ 
ing  of  an  FEPC  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  and  then  agree  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  How  about  the  poll  tax? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  know  of  that  have  been  offered 
to  the  pending  bill  are  germane,  in  my 
opinion.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  are 
not.  There  may  have  been  some  offered 
in  the  last  few  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  he  would  object  to  a  request  for  a 
vote  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  at 
some  specified  time  without  further 
debate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  object  to 
no  agreement,  with  that  one  provision, 
which  was  customary,  I  think,  in  every 
unanimous-consent  agreement  we  had 
last  year.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
it.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  what  it  means. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  difference  between  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  true  of 
every  unanimous-consent  agreement  I 
know  of  at  the  last  session. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  from  the  title  of  the  bill, 
there  probably  would  be  no  nongermane 
amendment,  because  it  is  to  repeal  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine,  “and  for  other 
purposes.”  I  do  not  know  why  the  words 
“for  other  purposes”  were  put  in  the 
title,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  makes 
almost  any  amendment  germane. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  the  Senator  about  it.  He 
has  had  far  longer  experience  than  I 
have.  He  knows  as  much  as  I  do  what  is 
meant  by  an  agreement  as  to  germane 
amendments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  delay  a  final  vote  on  the 
bill - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  all  right  to 
misrepresent  margarine,  but  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  attitude  of  the  proponents 
of  the  pending  bill  I  would  say  is  not  in 
order.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
on  the  bill  and  on  the  amendments  that 
pertain  to  the  question  covered  by  the 
bill,  at  any  time,  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day,  or  the  next  day,  but  because  there  is 
an  incipient  filibuster  developing  here  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  should  attempt 
to  put  the  blame  for  it  on  the  proponents 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  should  infer  that 
there  would  be  a  continuing  filibuster  if 
amendments  he  does  not  like  were  pro¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  at¬ 
tention  was  distracted.  I  wish  to  have 
it  clearly  understood,  and  I  think  the 


Senator  told  me  today  he  understood, 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
there  is  no  idea  of  any  filibuster,  and  I 
am  certain  no  one  can  accuse  us  of  fili¬ 
bustering  so  far.  The  foreign  situation 
has  been  injected  through  no  exertion 
on  my  part.  I  personally  feel  it  is  well 
to  dispose  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  but 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  we  can 
debate  anything,  but  I  certainly  say  that 
no  southern  Senator  should  accuse  any 
northern  Senator  of  filibustering  unless 
he  talks  at  least  a  month. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  we  southerners  should  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  participating  in  a  filibuster. 
We  all  know  that  not  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  debate,  and  last  Friday  we 
had  to  take  a  recess  shortly  after  2 
o’clock. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mi-.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Senators  who  are  opposed 
to  the  margarine  bill  have  attempted  up 
to  this  point  to  filibuster  the  pending 
question.  I  am  sure  the  Senators  who 
talked  upon  the  foreign  policy  were  in 
nowise  involved  in  an  attempt  to  delay 
a  vote  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  clears  the  atmosphere.  Otherwise 
I  would  have  replied  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  was  afraid  the  Senator 
would  say  that,  but  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  heat  than  light. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  calls  for  a  reply, 
because  if  the  Senator  thinks  he  is  the 
source  of  all  light  in  the  Senate  he  had 
better  go  some  place. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  regret  I  made  that 
statement,  if  the  Senator  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  serious  about  it. 
I  do  not  like  these  facetious  digs  any¬ 
more  than  the  Senator  does. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  not  yielding  any 
further  to  the  Senator  until  I  finish,  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
try  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
because  he  is  one  Senator  who  con¬ 
stantly  chips  in  when  another  Senator  is 
talking,  whether  the  Senator  yields  to 
him  or  not. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  move 
along  with  the  debate,  and  seek  to  reach 
some  sort  of  a  decision  upon  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure  before  the  week  shall  ex¬ 
pire,  if  we  can  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  reason  for  any  heated  words  be¬ 
tween  any  Senators  on  this  question.  I 
think  the  debate  has  gone  along  in  as 
orderly  a  manner  as  possible,  and  my 
only  thought  was  that  if  we  could  get  a 
vote  before  the  week  expired  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  very  happy  about  it,  and  we 
could  move  on  with  other  business.  Aft¬ 
er  all,  this  is  a  pretty  important  year,  as 
I  said  the  other  day,  and  if  we  become 
involved  in  long  discussions  upon  ex¬ 
traneous  matters  we  may  be  in  session 
this  year  longer  than  some  of  us  would 
like  to  be.  Nevertheless,  we  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  carry  out,  and  we  are  going  to 
try  to  carry  it  out  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  time  it  entails. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Speaking  only  as  one 
Member  of  the  Senate,  from  a  dairy 
State,  who  likes  to  do  things  differently 
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from  some  of  the  Senators  from  the  other 
States,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  agree  to 
a  vote  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  at  a  specified  time,  preferably 
not  later  than  Friday. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement,  but  I  believe  that  if  the 
Senator  will  examine  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  of  the  past  session, 
he  will  find  they  have  always  been  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  provision  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  That  has 
been  done  primarily  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senators  from  the  South,  because 
of  their  intense  interest  in  the  civil-rights 
program.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find 
that  almost  universally,  in  every  unan¬ 
imous-consent  agreement,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  only  amendments  that  were 
germane  could  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Personally,  I  think  civil- 
rights  legislation  is  probably  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  removal  of  the  oleomargarine 
tax. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
when  he  expects  to  call  up  the  civil- 
rights  legislation? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  cannot  say  exactly  to 
the  Senator  when  we  are  going  to  call  it 
up.  We  have  a  program  that  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  next  2  weeks,  approximately. 
It  all  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  how 
far  we  go  in  the  debate  with  respect  to 
the  measure  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  understands  that 
on  the  20th  of  this  month  the  basing- 
point  bill  will  automatically  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  will  not  take 
too  much  time,  but  one  cannot  tell. 
Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  the 
basing-point  program  will  consume  a 
considerable  amount  of  time. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  we  have  other  measures  which  we 
can  take  up,  including  an  amendment  to 
the  Hatch  Act  and  the  measure  propos¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  equal  rights  for  women. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  con¬ 
template  taking  up  the  civil-rights  leg¬ 
islation  following  the  disposition  of  the 
basing-point  bill? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  not  sure,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  that  we  will  take  up  one 
of  the  bills  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  expect 
a  civil-rights  measure  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  1st  of  March. 

Mx-.  LUCAS.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  reason  for  asking  is 
that  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
fearful  that  the  only  way  they  may  get 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  civil-rights  leg¬ 
islation  would  be  by  way  of  amendment 
to  some  other  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  can  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  he  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  on 
some  phase  of  civil  rights  legislation  be¬ 
fore  the  session  closes.  The  poll  tax 
bill  is  still  sleeping  quietly  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
have  appealed  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
who  is  chairman  of  that  committee,  to 
try  to  bring  the  bill  out  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  but  so  far  I  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  antilynching  bill  is  pending  on  the 
Senate  calendar,  and  the  FEPC  bill  is 
pending  on  the  Senate  calendar.  Inso¬ 


far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  economic  question  involved  in 
the  PEPC  legislation  far  more  important 
than  either  the  political  or  the  social 
questions  involved  in  the  other  two  bills. 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Policy  Committee,  and  it  is  my  intention 
as  majority  leader  to  take  up  the  FEPC 
bill  at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  but 
the  exact  date  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  majority  leader.  I  &m 
sure  he  is  sincere  in  his  assertion  that 
he  is  going  to  bring  up  that  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  last  statement,  and 
I  assure  him  I  would  not  make  this  state¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if  I  did 
not  know  that  that  was  going  to  be 
done.  '  Furthermore,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  in  the  debate  on  the  margarine  bill 
we  will  keep  all  extraneous  matters  from 
cluttering  up  what  seems  to  me  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  issue.  We  have  our  agree¬ 
ments  and  disagreements  upon  this  very 
important  question,  but  from  the  time  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
the  past  15  years,  I  have  taken  a  very 
decided  view  about  attaching  immaterial 
and  irrelevant  amendments  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  before  the  Congress.  I  have  voted 
against  them,  even  though  I  favored 
many  of  them  if  they  could  be  debated 
on  their  merits  in  the  regular  way,  that 
is,  if  they  came  to  the  Senate  through 
the  proper  committees  and  were  called 
up  as  individual  propositions  and  de¬ 
bated. 

I  am  in  favor  of  repeal  of  certain  excise 
taxes,  perhaps  of  all  of  them.  But  I  can 
not  vote  for  an  amendment  attached  to 
this  bill  providing  for  repeal  of  excise 
taxes,  because  such  an  amendment  does 
not  belong  on  this  bill.  That  is  my  po¬ 
sition.  I  cannot  vote  for  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  If  such  an  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  the  first  thing  we  know  we 
would  have  excise  taxes  and  margarine 
taxes  all  mixed  up,  and  the  bill,  with 
such  an  amendment  in  it,  would  go  back 
to  the  House,  and  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  which  reported  the  mar¬ 
garine  bill.  I  think  those  who  are  truly 
interested  in  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes 
should  hesitate  and  pause  before  they 
vote  to  place  such  an  amendment  on  the 
margarine  bill,  unless  they  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  defeating  the  excise  taxes 
than  they  are  the  margarine  taxes,  be¬ 
cause,  before  we  get  through  with  the 
legislation,  we  might  not  have  either  kind 
of  taxes  repealed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader  is  well  taken,  and  I 
believe  that  a  rider  to  a  bill  is  justified 
only  in  the  event  that  it  appears  improb¬ 
able  that  any  other  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  vote  on  the  subject  of  the 
rider. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  there  is  some 
justification  for  that  position. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  feel  sure  that  the  Senate  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  repeal  of 
excise  taxes  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  answer  the  Sena¬ 
tor  in  this  way:  The  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  knows  that  there  is  a  bill  on 
the  calendar  at  the  present  time  which 
deals  with  excise  Faxes.  As  I  recall,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  that 


bill,  which  reduced  the  tax  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  copper.  That  bill  went  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson!  attached  an  amendment  to 
that  revenue  measure  providing  for  re¬ 
peal  of  the  excise  taxes.  As  I  recall  he 
did  not  propose  to  repeal  them  com¬ 
pletely,  but  I  think  it  was  proposed  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  excise  taxes 
should  be  repealed.  That  bill  is  on  the 
calendar,  and  in  the  event  we  do  not 
get  an  opportunity  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  debate  and  repeal 
the  excise  taxes  in  what  I  consider  an 
orderly  way,  we  will  then,  before  we 
finish,  take  up  the  bill  which  is  now 
on  the  calendar,  dealing  with  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  tax  on  the  importation  of 
copper,  as  well  as  the  repeal  of  other 
excise  taxes,  and  through  that  measure, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
we  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  excise  taxes.  Otherwise,  we  would 
be  dealing  with  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  if  the  excise  tax  repeal  were  tied 
onto  the  margarine  bill.  But  I  again 
assure  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
we  will  also  take  up  that  bill  before  we 
finish  the  session,  if  we  do  not  get  the 
proper  kind  of  an  excise-tax  repeal  bill 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  from 
which  it  should  come  in  the  beginning, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little 
unusual  to  take  up  the  matter  of  repeal¬ 
ing  a  single  excise  tax,  such  as  the  excise 
tax  on  oleomargarine,  without  consider¬ 
ation  of  all  the  other  excise  taxes.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  reason  why  apprehension 
is  raised  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  if  the 
pending  measure  is  passed,  they  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
repeal  of  the  other  excise  taxes.  I  will 
accept  the  word  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  apprehension  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  under¬ 
standable,  but  it  is  not  well-founded.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  not,  after  my  explanation  as 
to  what  we  expect  to  do. 

Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  mar¬ 
garine  tax  I  will  say  that  was  a  regula¬ 
tory  tax,  rather  than  a  revenue-raising 
tax.  It  is  in  a  little  different  category. 
It  is  really  not  an  excise  tax  from  that 
standpoint.  It  was  passed  as  a  regula¬ 
tory  measure  many  years  ago,  and  from 
that  angle  it  stands  in  a  different  classi¬ 
fication  and  category  from  all  the  excise 
taxes  which  were  imposed  during  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue 
only.  That  is  another  reason  why,  in 
my  opinion,  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  ex¬ 
cise  taxes,  should  not  be  attached  by 
way  of  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course,  a  tax  origi¬ 
nally  imposed  as  a  regulatory  tax,  the 
margarine  tax,  has  recently  become  a 
fairly  important  revenue  tax.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  yielding  about  $17,000,- 
000  annual  income. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  is  yielding  sixteen  or 
seventeen  million  dollars  annual  income. 
The  Senator  is  correct  about  that.  It 
has  more  or  less  shifted  from  a  regula- 
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tory  to  a  revenue  tax.  But  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  passed  as  a  regulatory 
tax. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Oh,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  know  how  I  love  to  hear 
him  say  that,  after  having  previously  said 
that  I  “chip  in.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  was  chip¬ 
ping  in - 

Mr.  WILEY.  Now  we  see  how'  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  chipping  in.  The 
Senator  is  using  a  poker  term,  and  is  not 
playing  cricket  now. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Just  a  moment.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor,  and 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  a  statement. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yielded  for  a  question. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  make  a 
speech _ 

Mr.  WILEY.  No;  I  will  say  just  a 
word,  and  then  we  will  depart  in  peace. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Well - 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  not  the  Senator 
want  us  to  depart  in  peace?  Does  the 
Senator  want  peace  or  want  war? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  love  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  do  not 
want  any  war  with  him. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  love  to 
hear  the  Senator  say  such  things.  It  is 
very  lovely  of  him,  toward  the  close  of 
the  day,  to  feel  that  way  about  me,  but 
words  speak  louder  than  actions  at  times. 

Now,  talking  about  excise  taxes,  the 
Senator  has  brought  up  a  very  nice  ques¬ 
tion.  The  facts  will  demonstrate  that 
from  about  10  percent  of  all  the  oleo, 
and  that  is  all  that  is  colored,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  collects  a  tax  of  $17,000,000.  If 
the  Government  wants  a  source  of  rev¬ 
enue — and  the  Government  certainly 
does  want  sources  of  revenue — it  could 
place  a  10-cent  tax  on  the  whole  1,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  oleo  made  now.  That 
would  result  in  more  than  $100,000,000 
of  additional  tax.  Instead  of  that,  the 
oleo  interests,  sensing  that  there  might 
be,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  now 
suggests,  a  reevaluation  of  the  whole  tax 
program,  have  injected  this  thing  on  such 
a  basis  that  the  consumer  has  felt  he 
has  been  seriously  impacted. 

I  think  it  might  be  a  pretty  good  thing, 
Mr.  President,  if  some  method  were 
evolved  by  which  the  whole  measure 
could  go  over  until  after  election,  so  that 
the  people  could  really  get  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  involved,  and  the 
proper  committees  could  investigate  the 
significant  revenue  question  which  is  also 
involved  here. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Wiley  substitute,  I  want  my  posi¬ 


tion  to  be  perfectly  clear.  I  understand 
that  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  accepted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  our  substitute  which  provides 
for  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rectly  informed  as  to  that? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  so  understood. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  accepted  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  had  already  been  adopted  by 
the  appropriate  committee;  that  is,  the 
so-called  Johnson  amendment  to  the 
copper  measure,  and  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler],  and  which  has  become,  by 
my  acceptance,  a  part  of  the  substitute 
measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  my  position 
with  reference  to  this  legislation  to  be 
■  perfectly  clear.  I  entered  into  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  because  of  my  belief  in  the  justice 
of  our  position.  I  have  not  entered  into 
any  understanding  that  I  will  be  a  party 
to  conglomerate  amendments  attached 
either  to  the  main  bill  or  to  the  substi¬ 
tute.  It  is  my  considered  belief  that 
neither  the  civil-rights  bill  nor  the  ex¬ 
cise-tax  amendments  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  this  debate  or  of  this  legislative  pro¬ 
posal.  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  are 
cosponsoring  the  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  are  doing  a  disservice 
to  our  cause,  to  the  validity  of  our  posi¬ 
tion,  if  we  attempt  to  block  this  legisla¬ 
tion  by  what  I  call  a  parliamentary  trick. 

I  have  no  intention,  I  will  say  to  the 
majority  leader  and  to  my  colleagues,  of 
being  a-  party  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
beneath-the-table  conniving  or  strategy 
to  kill  this  oleo  bill.  As  one  participant 
in  the  debate,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  those  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  are  going  to  lose  this 
fight  if  we  can  simply  vote  the  bill  up  or 
down. 

I  hope  that  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  reconsider  his  posi¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  I  hope  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  take  us  into  his  confidence. 
After  all,  I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  substitute  amendment.  I  believe  I 
should  have  been  consulted.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette] 
should  have  been  consulted.  Possibly  he 
was;  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  But  if  he 
was  not  consulted  he  should  be  consulted 
before  we  make  these  rather  hasty  deci¬ 
sions.  So  long  as  I  have  had  the  assur¬ 
ance  from  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  wish  to  state  now  that  in 
my  considered  judgment  we  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  repeal  of 
excise  taxes.  I  want  to  vote  on  the  re¬ 
peal  of  excise  taxes,  for  which  I  stand, 
and  for  which  I  shall  work  as  a  separate 
item  of  legislation.  Likewise,  I  say  it  is 
ipy  desire  to  vote  on  civil-rights  legisla¬ 
tion  as  a  separate  item  of  legislation. 

I  stated  my  position  on  this  subject 
pretty  frankly  in  the  Democratic  caucus. 
I  sort  of  feel  bad  that  we  should  have 
gotten  ourselves  into  this  sort  of  a  pre¬ 
dicament.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  do  not  think  we 
strengthen  our  case  before  the  American 


people  by  being  willing  to  accept  a  dozen 
or  more  amendments,  or  even  one 
amendment,  from  the  floor  that  may  not 
be  particularly  germane  to  the  subject. 

We  are  talking  now  with  reference  to  a 
bill  which  authorizes  the  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  of  a  commodity 
which  we  say  is  trying  to  misrepresent 
itself.  Now,  I  think  we  are  trying  to  mis¬ 
represent  ourselves  if  we  are  willing  to 
accept  amendments  which  have  no  place 
upon  this  bill.  While  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  substitute  and  intend  to  work 
for  the  substitute,  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
my  conscience  be  stultified  by  accepting 
amendments  which  I  do  not  believe  are 
germane  or  worthy  of  being  attached  to 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  yield  in  one  mo¬ 
ment.  I  should  like  to  reply  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Minnesota.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  a  very  forcible 
and  clear-cut  way  has  presented  the  issue 
with  respect  to  nongermane  amend¬ 
ments,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
taking  the  position  he  has  taken.  I 
think  he  is  absolutely  correct  in  his  po¬ 
sition  and  in  his  premise  and  conclusion 
in  regard  to  all  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  pending  legislation.  In  view  of 
his  vital  interest  in  the  dairy  industry 
of  his  State,  and  in  view  of  the  cause  he 
represents  in  connection  with  this  meas¬ 
ure,  I  think  the  position  he  takes  is  high¬ 
ly  commendable. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
wonder  who  is  indulging  in  parliamen¬ 
tary  tricks.  We  had  a  conference  in  my 
office.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
invited  to  be  .present;  he  was  on  the 
committee.  At  that  conference,  in  view 
of  the  vote  taken  last  year,  by  which  the 
proponents  of  oleomargarine  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  enabled  oleomargarine  to 
take  over  the  butter  market  which  for¬ 
merly  existed  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy; 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  under  the  bill  as 
introduced,  the  Government  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  income  from  the  tax  on  ole¬ 
omargarine;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  had  already  reported  a  bill 
for  the  removal  of  present  excise  taxes; 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  to  send  a  message 
to  Congress  in  regard  to  excise  taxes; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  everyone 
seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  removing  the 
excise  taxes,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Johnson-Butler  amendment  should  be 
incorporated  in  my  substitute  amend¬ 
ment. 

Now  all  at  once  we  find  that  some  per¬ 
sons  throw  out  a  smokescreen,  saying, 
“Do  not  remove  the  excise  taxes.”  They 
make  that  statement  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
prive  other  Senators  of  an  opportunity  to 
vote  definitely  on  the  question  of  whether 
millions  of  farmers  should  be  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.  Mr.  President,  we 
want  a  show-down  on  that  issue.  If  it  is 
perfectly  all  right  to  deprive  millions  of 
farmers  of  their  livelihood,  to  get  rid  of 
36  percent  of  the  production  of  beef  in 
this  country,  and  to  deprive  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  income  it  has  previously  ob¬ 
tained  from  oleomargarine,  then  I  say  it 
is  perfectly  legitimate — and  that  was  the 
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consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting — that  we  should  at¬ 
tach  this  amendment  to  the  substitute, 
not  to  the  bill. 

As  I  told  the  distinguished  Senator 
who  is  sponsoring  the  bill,  this  is  a  way 
to  demonstrate  effectively  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  they  can  get 
what  they  want,  to  wit,  removal  of  the 
oleomargarine  tax,  in  respect  to  which 
$6,000,000  has  been  spent  to  propagan¬ 
dize  the  people.  It  is  one  way  to  make  it 
possible  for  colored  oleomargarine  to  be 
sold,  except  in  interstate  commerce  or 
in  the  States  where  the  sale  of  colored 
oleomargarine  is  prohibited;  and  it  is 
one  way,  more  than  any  other,  whereby 
we  can  demonstrate  to  the  small  mer¬ 
chants,  to  the  fur  industry,  and  to  others 
who  have  been  hit  by  the  wartime  ex¬ 
cise  taxes,  that  we  mean  business.  If 
we  consolidate  our  forces  and  bring  to¬ 
gether  all  those  who  are  in  favor  of  re¬ 
moving  the  wartime  excise  taxes,  then 
we  can  win. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  that  when  he  votes 
against  the  substitute,  with  or  without 
attaching  to  it  the  amendment  respect¬ 
ing  excise  taxes,  he  will  find  that  we  do 
not  have  it  in  the  bag;  he  will  find  that 
the  oleo  interests  will  once  more  have  put 
us  in  the  hole. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  before  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  returned  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  we  were  requested  to  enter  into  a 
stipulation  to  the  effect  that  relevant 
amendments  could  not  be  attached. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No;  irrelevant  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Well,  some  might  call 
them  relevant. 

But  the  point  is  that  Senators  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  a  vote  which  will  satisfy 
the  people  of  the  United  States  if  they 
follow  along  the  line  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  Senators 
then  will  vote  in  relation  to  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  proposition;  and  when  that 
occurs,  .Senators  will  find  themselves 
confronted  with  the  other  amendments 
which  have  been  suggested,  but  which 
many  Senators  do  not  want.  Already 
they  are  being  suggested.  They  are  not 
attached  to  my  substitute.  The  only 
amendments  attached  to  my  substitute 
are  the  one  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
excise  taxes  and  the  amendment  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  advertisement  requirement; 
and  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  they 
are  proper.  Those  two  are  the  only  ones 
which  are  attached  to  my  substitute.  • 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
clarify  the  record  in  respect  to  what 
may  be  an  interpretation  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
did  not  participate  in  a  conference  in 
which  he  ever  agreed  to  the  acceptance 
of  excise-tax-repeal  amendments. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  invited  to  the 
conference,  but  I  did  not  agree  to  that. 

I  merely  want  it  made  clear  that,  inso¬ 
far  as  my  position  is  concerned,  I  feel 
that  by  that  agreement  we  are  not 
strengthening  the  moral  or  ethical  as¬ 


pects  of  our  case.  I  entered  this  debate 
in  the  belief  that  the  argument  we  were 
putting  up  and  the  case  we  were  present¬ 
ing  were  sound  and  strong  and  morally 
defensible,  and  I  still  believe  they  are.  I 
still  believe  that  what  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  is  the 
issue  in  this  case;  namely,  the  issue  of 
monopoly  versus  small  business  or  the 
free-economy  issue.  I  am  prepared  to 
defend  that  issue  and  to  fight  out  the 
battle  along  that  line. 

Certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  usurp  the 
prerogatives  of  the  majority  sponsor  or 
cosponsor  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
who,  along  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  has  presented  it  to  the 
Senate;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
they  do  not  have  a  right  to  accept 
amendments.  I  merely  say  it  would  have 
been  nice  if  the  25  cosponsors  could  have 
been  together  on  this  matter,  and  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  see  whether  all  of  us 
were  of  a  like  mind. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  expect  me  to  be  bound  by  his 
decision,  and  I  shall  reserve  the  right  to 
form  my  own  judgment  when  the  vote 
comes. 

However,  I  do  accept  the  statement  - 
made  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  we  shall  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  excise 
taxes.  We  ought  to  repeal  them  and  we 
shall  hold  the  majority  leader  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the 
statements  they  have  made. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  other  statement,  and 
then  I  shall  conclude. 

Under  the  parliamentary  situation, 
any  Senator  has  a  right  to  move  to  strike 
any  portion  of  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  has  been  modified  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  that  statement. 
So  when  the  time  comes  no  doubt  a  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  made  to  strike  from  the  sub¬ 
stitute  the  amendment  dealing  with  the 
repeal  of  excise  taxes,  and  then  we  can 
have  a  straight  vote,  either  up  or  down, 
on  the  question  of  whether  we  wish  to 
include  such  an  amendment. 

I  am  sorry  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  just  left  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  concur 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said.  I  was  in  the  Chamber  this  after¬ 
noon  when  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
accepted  the  so-called  excise-tax-repeal 
amendment. 

I  also  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
so-called  Wiley-Gillette  amendment. 
We  accepted  the  excise-tax-repeal 
amendment  merely  for  purposes  of 
printing.  It  lies  on  the  desk. 

But,  knowing  that  a  motion  would  be 
made — if  not  made  by  any  other  Sen¬ 
ator,  I  myself  would  make  it,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  original  amend¬ 
ment — to  separate  the  two  or  to  strike 
the  latter  one,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
suggested,  no  objection  was  made  to  ac¬ 
cepting  it  now.  Of  course,  objection 
could  have  been  made  by  one  of  the 
sponsors;  but  then  another  amendment 
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could  have  been  proposed.  So  objection 
then  would  have  served  no  practical 
legislative  purpose. 

Of  course,  like  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  I  think  this  addition  seriously 
weakens  the  position  of  those  of  us  who 
have  sincerely  believed  in  the  approach 
of  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  them,  having  been  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  when  the 
acceptance  of  the  excise-tax-repeal 
amendment  occurred.  In  fact,  there 
were  practically  no  Senators  here  at 
that  time  but  the  two  of  us,  I  believe, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  who  was  presiding  over  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  That  was  the  situation  when  the 
acceptance  occurred,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  made  the  state¬ 
ment  he  just  made. 

I  say  again  that  every  Senator  who  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  was 
notified,  or  his  office  was  notified,  and 
he  came  to  the  conference,  and  we  agreed 
upon  this  procedure,  just  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  conference  agreed  on  their  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  positions 
taken  by  two  of  the  Senators  who  are 
now  present.  They  agreed  on  their  pro¬ 
cedure.  They  have  demonstrated  today 
that  they  are  holding  the  front ;  and  they 
will  destroy  the  benefits  which  should 
accrue  to  the  farmers  by  this  bill,  if  they 
continue  in  this  way.  We  have  showed 
them  how  to  win.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  says  a  great  moral  right  and 
great  equities  are  involved.  Certainly 
they  are.  However,  his  farmers  do  not 
■  mean  anything  to  him  if  he  can  see  the 
issue  in  the  way  he  indicates. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  when  I 
accepted  the  amendment,  that  did  not 
preclude  any  Senator  from  having  a 
right  to  move  to  strike  what  I  accepted. 
Consequently,  we  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing. 

But  let  it  also  be  clear  that  our  good 
Democratic  friends  are  lining  up  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  conference,  as  re¬ 
ported  recently  in  the  newspapers;  and 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  will  now  know  whom  to 
hold  liable,  if  and  when  we  get  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  original  bill. 

But  if  certain  other  amendments, 
which  I  have  not  agreed  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  my  amendment,  are  attached 
to  the  original  bill,  some  of  our  Demo¬ 
cratic  friends  will  be  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  in  not  agreeing  to  those 
amendments. 

That  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell,  Mr. 
President.  Perhaps  after  getting  this 
discussion  off  our  chests,  tomorrow  we 
can  talk  a  little  more  rationally,  and 
ascertain  whether  there  is  a  basis  for 
compromise,  so  that  we  can  get  some  bill 
which  will  properly  take  care  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  situation  and  also  the  tax 
situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is,  of 
course,  expounding  his  views  with  re¬ 
spect  to  an  analysis  of  what  the  practical 
legislative  procedure  should  be.  I  am 
just  as  wholeheartedly  for  the  substitute 
amendment  as  the  Senator  is.  I  think 
if  we  put  forward  the  amendment  just 
as  it  is,  relating  only  to  the  oleomargarine 
and  butter  controversy,  the  Senator  will 
get  more  votes  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  than  he  will  by  resorting  to  legisla¬ 
tive  maneuvering  in  an  attempt  to  at¬ 
tach  the  excise  taxes  or  the  civil-rights 
amendments,  because  there  are  many  of 
us  who  sincerely  favor  the  original 
amendment.  We  are  cosponsors.  We 
would  not  vote  for  it  with  those  things 
attached.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are 
sincere  in  trying  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconson  I  know  wants  done  had 
better  search  ourselves.  Senators  had 
better  search  themselves  as  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  procedure,  because  the  quicker  we 
vote  this  bill  up  or  down  the  quicker 
will  the  whole  thing  be  determined.  We 
should  not  clutter  it  up  with  all  these 
other  amendments.  I  grant  that  the  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  are  a  proper  subject  of  legis¬ 
lation,  but  they  are  not  germane  to  the 
issue  now  before  the  Senate.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  knows  that  to  be 
so.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  other 
amendments.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
be  persuaded  even  to  vote  with  us  when 
we  move  to  separate  the  excise-tax  pro¬ 
posal  from  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  cannot  accede  to  the 
Senator’s  argument. 

r.  B.Kmass -  - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  move  that  the -Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  38  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  11,  1950,  at  12  o’clock 
meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  10  (legislative  day  of 
January  4),  1950: 

Economic  and  Social  Council  op  the  United 
Nations 

Mrs.  Olive  Remington  Goldman,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  Commission  on  tile  Status 
of  Women  of  the  Economic  and  Spfcial  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations  for  >f  term  of  3 
years. 

United  States  Attorney 

Bernard  J.  Flynn,  of  .Maryland,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  /or  the  district  of 
Maryland.  He  is  now  .serving  in  this  office 
under  an  appointment  which  expired  May 
4,  1949. 

United  States  /ublic  Health  Service 

The  following/named  candidates  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  the/Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Servian: 

Surgeon/o  be  senior  surgeon  (equivalent 
to  the  Army  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel)  : 

Curtis  G.  Southard 

Senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer  to  be 
sani/ary  engineer  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
ra/x  of  major) : 

./Sheldon  L.  Lang 
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Assistant  nurse  officers  to  be  senior  assis¬ 
ts  nt  nurse  officers  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
n  nk  of  captain) : 

IV  ary  E.  McGovern  Joan  M.  Norkunas 
P  .tricia  B.  Geiser  M.  Elizabeth  Leeds 
The  following-named  candidates  for  ap- 
p  lintment  and  promotion  in  the  Regular 
C  5rps  of  the  Public  Health  Service : 

To  be  senior  surgeon  (equivalent  to  the 
A  :my  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel),  effective 
dpte  indicated: 

Edward  T.  Thompson,  December  30,  1949. 
To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons  (equiva- 
1  nt  to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 
c|ates  indicated: 

Edward  A.  Beeman,  December  30,  1949. 

Leon  Levintow,  December  30,  1949. 
DeArmond  Moore,  December  30,  1949. 
Gerald  D.  Barton,  December  31,  1949. 

To  be  assistant  surgeons  (equivalent  to 
1  re  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant),  effective 
t  ates  indicated: 

Norman  Tarr,  November  16,  1949. 

John  J.  Walsh,  December  30,  1949. 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  captain), 
fifective  dates  indicated:  / 


/ 


Ray  Raneri,  December  7,  1949. 

:Keith  S.  Krause,  December  8,  1949.  / 

James  H.  Crawford,  December  9,  1949/ 
Ji^pph  H.  Coffey,  December  14,  1949/ 
Ernfegt  C.  Tsivoglou,  December  15,  1949. 
Charles  R.  Bowman,  December  1/  1949. 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers  (equiva- 
ent  to  the  Army  rank  of  first  lieutenant) , 
effective  dates  indicated: 

i  Donald  G.  Macomber,  November  21,  1949. 
;  Donald  A.  Pec'spk,  Noveqfoer  21,  1949. 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
i  equivalent  to  the  Arm/ rank  of  second  lieu¬ 
tenant),  effective  daf&s  indicated: 

Paul  W.  Eastman/  Jrk  November  18,  1949. 
David  H.  Howeljs,  November  21,  1949. 
Richard  D.  Cojeman,  Noi^ismber  21,  1949. 
John  T.  ChE/ribers,  Jr.,  NoSember  23,  1949. 
Robert  L.  H&rris,  Jr.,  November  23,  1949. 
Frank  AjBeU,  Jr.,  November  ^0,  1949. 
Ralph  J/  Black,  December  2,  1 
Edward  R.  Williams,  December  2^,1949 
James  D.  Mickle,  December  5,  19 
Eugene  T.  Jensen,  December  5,  194! 


be  scientist  (equivalent  to  the  Aayny 
rs^ik  of  major),  effective  date  indicated: 
William  M.  Upholt,  December  2,  1949. 

To  be  sanitarian  (equivalent  to  the  Army 
rank  of  major),  effective  date  indicated: 

Daniel  E.  O’Keefe,  December  30,  1949. 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Army  rank  of  captain),  effective 
dates  indicated: 

Samuel  M.  Rogers,  November  15,  1949. 

Joseph-L.  Minkin,  November  15,  1949. 

Richard  F.  Clapp,  November  16,  1949. 

Assistant  surgeons  to  be  senior  assistant 
surgeons  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of 
captain),  effective  November  8,  1949: 
Robert  Hanan  John  H.  Waite 

Charles  W.  Whitmore  David  H.  Solomon 
John  V.  Osborne  Albert  L.  Patrick 
Ernest  V.  deMoss  Herman  H.  Gray 
Sidney  Ketyer 

Nurse  officers  to  be  senior  nurse  officers 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel),  effective  December  11,  1949: 

Donna  Pearce  Lydia  M.  Zetzsche 

Helen  Bean  Margaret  G.  Arnstein 

Senior  assistant  nurse  officers  to  be  nurse 
officers  (equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of 
major),  effective  November  8,  1949: 

Marjorie  W.  Spaulding  Esther  Kaufman 
Walborg  S.  Wayne  Catherine  M.  Sullivan 


Margaret  E.  Willhoit  M.  Lois  McMlnn 
Gladys  C.  Guydes  Anne  M.  Leffingwe 

Emijean  Snedegar  M.  Dolores  Howlj 

Edith  M.  Hettema  Helen  N.  Buzar 
Mary  A.  Rice  K.  Barbara  Dpfmin 

Gertrude  L.  Anderson 

Junior  assistant  nurse  officer  to  be  assist¬ 
ant  nurse  officer  (equivalent /o  the  Army 
rank  of  first  lieutenant),  effe/tive  date  indi¬ 
cated  : 

Marion  E.  O’Neil,  November  8,  1949. 

(The  above-named  officers  were  appointed 
during  the  last  recess jfl  the  Senate.) 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  follow  ing-nflmed  officers  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the'* Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947, 
with  dates  gf  rank  to  be  as  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  aforementioned  title: 
/  To  be  major  generals 
Maj/Gen.  Fred  Sidney  Borum,  45A  (briga¬ 
dier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force) ,  Air  Force  of  the 
Uiyfed  States. 

Taj.  Gen.  John  Edwin  Upston,  49A  (briga- 
general,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of 
rthe  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  Carbee  Craigie,  61A 
(brigadier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force) ,  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Myron  Schlatter,  62 A 
(brigadier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Otto  Paul  Weyland,  63A  (briga¬ 
dier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Wells  Harper,  53  A  (brig¬ 
adier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  Emmel  Nugent,  57A 
(brigadier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force) ,  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Earl  Walter  Barnes,  67A  (briga¬ 
dier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force) ,  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Pearre  Cabell,  70A  (brig¬ 
adier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of 
ths  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Bertoddy  Stone  III,  66A 
(brigadier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  Sherman  Kuter,  89A 
(brigadier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force) ,  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Hampton  Atkinson,  90A 
(brigadier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force) ,  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gordon  Philip  Saville,  48A  (brig¬ 
adier  general,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States. 

\  To  be  brigadier  generals 

BrfkGen.  Warren  Rice  Carter,  181A  (colo¬ 
nel,  IlV  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States.  \ 

Brig.  Ge'h,  Thomas  Herbert  Chapman,  189A 
(colonel,  uNs.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States*. 

Brig.  Gen.  Chiles  Edwin  Thomas,  Jr.,  192A 
(colonel,  U.  S.  JH?  Force),  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States.  \ 

Maj.  Gen.  FrancisS^eroy  Ankenbrandt,  Jr., 
267A  (colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States.  \ 

Maj.  Gen.  Morris  Robert  Nelson,  277A 
(colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force )\Air  Force  of  the 
United  States.  \ 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  Perry \McNaughton, 
278A  (colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force )  NAir  Force  of 
the  United  States.  i 

Brig.  Gen.  Elmer  Joseph  Rogers\jr.,  294A 
(colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Fore®. of  the 
United  States.  \ 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  Shortridge  Irvine, ''896A 
(colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force),  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States. 
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AMENDMENT 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Wiley  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Tiiye,  Mr.  Withers,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Ganger,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Ecton,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Capeiiart,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Donnell,  Mr.  Flanders,  and  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson)  to  the  bill  (H.  B.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine, 
to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following : 

1  DEFINITIONS 

2  Section  1.  (a)  The  term  “oleomargarine”  as  used 

3  in  this  Act  includes — 
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(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds, 
known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine; 

(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which 
have  a  consistency  similar  to  that  of  butter  and  which 
contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if 
(A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or  (B) 
commonly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in  place 
of  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (0)  churned,  emulsi¬ 
fied,  or  mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
water,  or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in  excess 
of  1  per  centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable  for 
common  use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  “yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine”  is  oleomargarine,  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and 
six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collectively, 
measured  in  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  read 
under  conditions  substantially  similar  to  those  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  the  equivalent  of 
such  measurement. 

(c)  The  term  “commerce”  as  used  in  this  Act,  means 
trade,  traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any  State 
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1  or  other  Territory  or  between  any  foreign  country  and  any 

2  State,  Territor}7,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 

3  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  between  points  in 

4  the  same  State  but  through  any  other  State  or  any  Terri- 

5  tory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 

6  PROHIBITED  ACTS 

7  Sec.  2.  The  manufacture,  transportation,  handling,  pos- 

8  session,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in 

9  commerce,  or  after  shipment  in  commerce  as  yellow  oleo- 

i 

10  margarine,  or  in  connection  with  the  production  of  yellow 

11  oleomargarine  for  shipment  in  commerce,  is  hereby  declared 

12  unlawful:  Provided,  however,  That  yellow  oleomargarine 

13  manufactured  or  colored  within  the  borders  of  a  State  or 

14  Territory  in  which  it  is  to  be  consumed  shall  not  be  sub- 

15  ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  but  shall  be  subject  to  the 

16  laws  and  regulations  of  such  State  or  Territory.  Nothing 

17  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way 

18  the  applicability  of  the  Federal  Food,  Ding,  and  Cosmetic 

19  Act. 

20  Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 

21  sion  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  “  ( 1 )  ”  after 

22  the  letter  “  (a)  ”  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding 

23  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new  paragraph: 

24  “  ( 2 )  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine  an 

25  advertisement  shall  be  deemed  misleading  in  a  material  re- 
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spect  if  in  such  advertisement  representations  are  made  or 
suggested  by  statement,  word,  grade  designation,  design, 
device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  combination  thereof,  that  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product.’’ 

(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


The  term 


‘oleomargarine  or  margarine’  includes — 


‘‘(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds 
known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine; 

“(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds 
which  have  a  consistence  similar  to  that  of  butter  and 
which  contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat 
if  (A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or  (B)  com¬ 
monly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in  place  of  or 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (C)  churned,  emulsified,  or 
mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  water,  or 
other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in  excess  of  1  per 
centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable  for  common  use, 
as  a  substitute  for  butter.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (tax  on  admissions)  ; 
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(2)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3406  (a)  (10)  of 
such  code  (tax  on  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes)  ; 

(3)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2400  of  such  code 
(tax  on  jewelry)  ; 

(4)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2401  of  such  code 
(tax  on  furs)  ; 

(5)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2402  of  such  code 
(tax  on  toilet  preparations)  ; 

(6)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3465  (a)  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  and  cable 
facilities)  ;  and 

(7)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3469  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  transportation  of  persons,  and  on  seat¬ 
ing  or  sleeping  accommodations  in  connection  with  such 
transportation)  ; 

shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the  war  tax  rates 
specified  in  section  1650  of  such  code. 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  1651  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  (retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage,  purses,  hand- 
bags,  toilet  cases,  etc.)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 

month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  3406  (a)  (4)  of  the 
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1  Internal  Revenue  Code  (manufacturers’  excise  tax  on  photo- 

2  graphic  apparatus)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “25 

3  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “10  per  centum”, 

4  and  by  striking  out  “15  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

5  thereof  “10  per  centum”. 

6  (d)  For  the  purposes  of  section  1657  of  the  Internal 

7  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on  electric 

8  light  bulbs)  and  of  section  1658  of  such  code  (relating  to 

9  the  application  of  the  effective  date  of  rate  reduction  in  the 

10  case  of  telephone,  telegraph,  etc.,  services)  the  term  “rate 

11  reduction  date”  means  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 

12  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
10  of  this  Act. 

14  ENFORCEMENT 

15  Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
10  Agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and  enforce 
17  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
10  to  cany  out  its  purposes  and  policies.  The  enforcement 
10  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 

20  including  the  provisions  relating  to  injunctions  and  seizure, 

21  shall  he  available  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

22  PENALTIES 

23  Sec.  6.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any 

24  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations 

25  issued  in  connection  therewith,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or 
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employee  thereof  who  directs  or  knowingly  permits  such 
violations,  or  who  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  he  subject  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  persons  who  violate  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

APPROPRIATION  S 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  8.  The  following  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  colored  and  uncolored  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  to  special  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine,  and  to  packaging,  re¬ 
porting,  and  other  regulations  of  oleomargarine)  are  hereby 
repealed:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305, 
2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201 
(26  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305, 
2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201). 
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ence  and  Industry  dinner,  Washington, 
D,  C.,  December  2,  1949,  which  appears  in 
the^Appendix.] 

WE  ARE  FOR  TAFT’S  REELECTION — EDI¬ 
TORIAL  FROM  COLLIER’S  MAGAZINE 

[Mr.  TOBEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  "We  Are  for  Taft’s  Reelection, ’’  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  14,  1950,  issue  of  Col¬ 
lier’s,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SENATOR  SCOTTVW.  LUCAS — ARTICLE  BY 
SIDNEY  SHALETT 

X 

[Mr.  BYRD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  regard¬ 
ing  Senator  Lucas,  written,  by  Sidney  Shalett, 
and  published  in  Collier’s  niagazlne  for  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1950,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  MARY  DON  LON  BEFORE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  FEDERATION 

[Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  'an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  by  I&ary 
Donlon,  National  Federation’s  program  Co¬ 
ordination  chairman  and  chairman  of  thfe 
New  York  State  Workmen’s  Compensation ' 
Board,  published  in  the  Independent  Woman 
of  November  1949,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

FORMOSA  STAND  SAID  TO  PUT  ALL  PACIF¬ 
IC  IN  JEOPARDY— ARTICLES  BY  GILL 
ROBB  WILSON 

[Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  “Formosa  Stand  Said  To 
Put  All  Pacific  in  Jeopardy,”  written  by  Gill 
Robb  Wilson,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  January  10,  1950,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

WHY  IS  GENERATION  A  PERENNIAL 
ISSUE?— ARTICLE  FROM  THE  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  MAGAZINE 

[Mr.  YOUNG  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  "Why  Is  Generation  a  Perennial  Issue?” 
written  by  Malcolm  W.  Wehrung,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  1950  issue  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  magazine,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

A  POLITICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  DEMOC¬ 
RACY-ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HUM¬ 
PHREY 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad-] 
dress  entitled  “A  Political  Program  tg‘ 
Democracy,”  delivered  by  him  before  jAie 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum  on 
ber  24,  1949,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AGRICULTURAL  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND 
THE  BRANNAN  FARM  PROGRAM— EDI¬ 
TORIAL  COMMENT 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  And  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the/RECoRD  an  edi¬ 
torial  entiled  "United  States  Price  Props 
for  Farm  Crops  Dip,  SurVey  Reveals,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  St.  Paul  /Minn.)  Dispatch  of 
December  12,  1949,  and  an  editorial  entitled 
“Brannan’s  Warning^  published  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Presp  of  December  14,  1949, 
which  appear  in  £he  Appendix.] 

LAST  TEAR’S  LYNCHINGS 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Bast  Year’s  Lynchlngs,”  published 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  January  9,  1950, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

POLICY  FOR  ASIA?— ARTICLE  BY  JOSEPH 
AND  STEWART  ALSOP 

'[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 


entitled  “Policy  for  Asia?”  written  by  Joseph 
and  Stewart  Alsop,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  9,  1950,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

GOMPERS  CENTENNIAL — EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Gompers  Centennial,”  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  January  9,  1950, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PROGRAM  FOR  STRENGTHENING  CON¬ 
GRESS-LETTER  TO  SENATOR  HUM¬ 
PHREY  FROM  ROBERT  HELLER 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  under  date  of  January  27, 

1949,  by  Robert  Heller,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Strengthening  Con¬ 
gress,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Turn  of  the  Century,”  published 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  January  1, 

1950,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

BENEFITS  PAID  MINNESOTA  WAR  VETS 
JASS  $105,000,000 — ARTICLE  FROM  THE 
Y.  PAUL  DISPATCH 

[Mft.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  ha vk  printed  in  the  Record  air  article 
entitled  ^Benefits  Paid  MinnesotaXW ar  Vets 
Pass  $105,6()0,000,”  published  in  tfie  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  oiSJanuary  6,  1950,  which  appears 
in  the  Appenkjx.] 


SAMUEL 


JMPERS 


IIS  STORY 


[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  fend  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in'lha,<KECORD  an  editorial 
entitled  "Samuel  Gonyiers — His  Story,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Minneapolis  Labor  Review  of 
January  5,  1950,  which  \ppears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

FLOOD  PEB&  AT  VIN<?ENNES,  IND. 

Mr.  CAPBfiART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ’■crinted  in 
the  botW'-  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which Vi  have  prepared  dealirte  with 
flood/^onditions  at  Vincennes,  Inck-  and 
I  &]do  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  bocVv  of 
th£  Record  an  article  entitled 
tfennes  Peril  Grows,”  written  by 
''Cadou,  Jr.,  published  in  the  Indianapolis' 
Star  of  January  9, 1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  CAPEHART 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  the  citizens 
of  that  historic  city  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  are 
hoping  and  praying  that  an  unfinished  flood- 
prevention  project  holds  off  the  raging 
waters  of  the  Wabash  River. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  President,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Vincennes  are  in  deathly  fear  of  the 
catastrophe  they  hoped  would  be  prevented 
by  a  flood  wall  for  which  they  have  pleaded 
for  years. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  been  reading  of  the  disastrous  In¬ 
diana  floods  and  the  great  danger  to  Vin¬ 
cennes. 

The  crest  of  the  Wabash  flood  is  expected 
today  or  tomorrow. 

Whether  the  short  and  completely  inade¬ 
quate  flood  wall  around  Vincennes  will  hold 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Vincennes  suffered  heavy  damage  from 
floods  in  1943  and  in  1945. 

I  was  there  and  watched  Vincennes  fight 
for  its  life  in  1943. 


Only  because  wartime  troops  stationed 
near  Vincennes  were  rushed  into  the  c\tv/to 
help  bulwark  its  defenses  against  the  fldod- 
waters  was  the  city  saved. 

In  1945  more  damage  came  to  the  city,  and 
in  1946  the  Congress  heeded  our  pleas  for 
help  and  authorized  a  new  and  larger  and 
safer  flood  wall. 

While  that  was  pending  ijaf  the  budget 
another  flood  hit  Vincennes,  find  finally  the 
Congress  appropriated  $40,000  for  planning 
a  new  flood  wall  with  authorization  to  spend 
$360,000  for  building  the  wall  this  year. 

I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  last  April  and  pleaded 
that  the  appropriation  be  made  so  that  work 
could  start  at  once. 

I  am  fully  fajniliar  with  the  Vincennes 
problem  and  Fgreatly  feared  the  very  thing 
that  is  happening  today  in  Vincennes. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee  I 
said :  / 

"This,  to  my  mind,  is  an  emergency  be¬ 
cause  these  floods  in  the  Wabash  River 
simply  will  not  wait;  and  if  we  have  a  really 
bad  flood  and  a  lot  of  high  water,  we  are 
going  to  lose  literally  tens  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  property.  We  are 
going  to  lose  a  lot  of  levees.” 

Mr.  President,  I  gave  this  warning  to  the 
committee : 

"I  am  fearful  even  now  that  we  will  lose 
the  whole  thing  before  it  can  be  finished.” 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  I  live  along  the 
White  River  just  about  20  miles  away,  and 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  what  happens  when 
the  Wabash  River  goes  on  a  rampage. 

The  fears  I  expressed  for  the  safety  of 
Vincennes  less  than  a  year  ago  were  not 
unfounded. 

If  the  Congress  a  year  ago  could  have  taken 
a  meager  $360,000  out  Of  the  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  that  were  sent  overseas  the 
people  of  Vincennes  would  not  today  be  in 
danger. 

We  have  been  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  in  many  ways,  Mr.  President,  and  this 
instance  is  certainly  one  of  them. 

For  the  last  several  days  nearly  1,000  troops 
from  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  have  been  helping  the 
Vincennes  volunteers  in  the  battle  to  save 
the  city  that  was  the  first  capital  of  the 
great  Northwest  Territory. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  bolster  that  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  flood  wall. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  lost  in  property  because  levees  above 
and  below  the  city  have  been  broken  in  order 
to  save  the  city. 

And  yet  today  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
city  of  Vincennes  will  not  be  wiped  out 
al^ng  with  many  other  levees  along  the  river. 

\think,  Mr.  President,  that  in  this  session 
of  th£  Congress  we  could  well  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  our  own  people  before  we  spend 
weeks  and  months  of  our  time  perfecting 
ways  anchuneans  of  pouring  more  billions  of 
dollars  int^foreign  lands. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  January 
9,  1950] 

VINCENNES  PERIL  '  CROWS - SANDBAGS  RUSHED 

AS  -RIVER  THREATENS  TO  OVERFLOW  LEVEE 

(By  Jep  d^dou,  Jr.) 

Troops  and  volunteer^  frantically  sand¬ 
bagged  the  Vincennes  sea:-  wall  last  night  in 
preparation  for  the  highe&t  flood  crest  in 
the  city’s  history — expected  to  reach  within 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  wall. 

As  the  rising  Wabash  River  reached  26.15 
feet  there  yesterday,  the  Weather  Bureau 
revised  upward  a  previous  estimate  o‘f  a  28- 
foot  crest. 

The  river  probably  will  go  over  28  feet 
and  perhaps  almost  to  29  late  Wednesday 
or  early  Thursday,  said  Paul  A.  Miller,  chief 
meteorologist  at  the  Indianapolis  Weather 
Bureau. 
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The  wall  Is  29  feet  high.  Army  engineers 
salcLtroops  from  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  may  be  or- 
dereaunomentarily  to  begin  construction  of  I 
mud  nqxes  atop  the  wall  to  safeguard  the 
city. 

Meanti9te,  30  miles  north,  a  crumbling  dirt 
levee  was  expected  to  wash  out  momentarily 
and  flood  5,580  acres  of  farm  land.  Author¬ 
ities  gave  up  fur  attempt  to  save  the  levee 
by  sandbagging\ 

Graysville,  a  s3^,ll  Sullivan  County  com¬ 
munity  5  miles  eaid;  of  the  expected  levee 
break,  was  evacuate!!  and  Indiana  154  was 
blocked  by  Indiana  Sttoe  police. 

On  the  Illinois  shore the  Wabash  River, 
opposite  the  weakened  l^ee,  Illinois  State 
police  closed  the  Hudson wUe  bridge. 

Indiana  State  Police  Superintendent  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Thurston  expressed  fear  some  sight¬ 
seers  attracted  to  the  area  mifcht  have  re¬ 
mained  and  could  be  in  danger^ 

State  police  said  a  shift  in  wiVd  or  the 
flood  crest,  due  within  48  hours  ne^Grays- 
ville,  could  wash  out  the  levee.  If  tnVbreak 
occurs,  a  slightly  lower  crest  would  occur  at 
Vincennes. 

With  the  level  of  the  Wabash  behind  fke 
levee  higher  than  the  downtown  busines 
section,  water  began  pouring  up  through 
sewer  openings  on  downtown  streets.  Eve¬ 
ning  services  at  the  First  Methodist  Church 
were  cut  short  so  that  the  congregation 
could  leave  before  water,  already  running- 
board  deep,  became  too  high  for  driving. 

The  Niblack  levee,  nine  miles  north  of  Vin¬ 
cennes,  broke  through  at  9:20  p.  m.,  flooding 
16,000  acres  of  bottomland,  State  police  re¬ 
ported.  There  were  no  casualties. 

U  S  50  between  Vincennes  and  Lawrence- 
ville,  Ill.,  was  closed  by  high  water  yesterday. 

Some  970  troops  and  200  volunteers  were 
•Ailing  and  stacking  sandbags  last  night. 

REPEAL  OF  EXCISE  TAXES— STATEMENT 
BY  SENATOR  WILEY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  prepared  this 
morning  entitled  “Excise  Taxes  Should 
Be  Repealed  Right  Now  Simultaneously 
With  Dairy  Amendment  to  Oleomar¬ 
garine  Bill.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Wiley 

EXCISE  TAXES  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED  RIGHT  NOW 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  WITH  DAIRY  AMENDMENT  TO 

OLEOMARGARINE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  attached,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  cosponsor  of  the 
Gillette-Wiley  amendment  to  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  bill,  the  Butler-Johnson  amendment 
for  reduction  of  the  wartime  rates  of  many 
nuisance  excise  taxes.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  on 
this  question  interjected  into  the  discussion 
by  the  oleo  lobby,  and  I  should  like  to  set 
forth  below,  in  a  few  points,  the  issue  as  we 
see  it: 

1.  We  have  provided  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  a  golden  opportunity  to  repeal  excise 
taxes  right  now  instead  of  waiting  for  some 
mythical  tomorrow,  when  the  administration 
may  deign  to  bring  up  the  excise-tax  issue. 
We  notice  that  the  opposition  is  frantically 
promising  to  bring  up  excise  taxes  sometime 
during  the  session.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  simply  stating  a  fact  that  the 
administration  will  be  bombarding  Congress 
with  requests  to  spend  $42,000,000,000  and 
more  money,  and  even  increase  the  prospec¬ 
tive  $5,000,000,000  deficit.  In  other  words,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  administration  hopes  to 
embarrass  the  Congress  so  much,  by  its  re¬ 
quests  for  appropriations,  that  the  promise 
of  excise-tax  repeal  will  more  and  more  fade 
into  the  background. 


2.  The  Senators  who  have  agreed  to  a 
one-package  excise-tax  repeal — dairy  substi¬ 
tute  amendment — did  so  in  sincere  support 
of  excise-tax  relief.  In  other  words,  we 
firmly  believe,  as  our  able  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler]  said 
yesterday,  that  the  time  is  long  overdue  to 
cut  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
from  15  to  10  percent;  on  local  telephone 
calls  from  15  to  10  percent;  on  luggage  to 
eliminate  completely  the  retailers’  excise  tax 
of  20  percent,  replacing  it  only  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  manufacturers’  tax  of  10  percent.  We 
believe  that  the  time  is  overdue  to  cut  the 
wartime  rate  on  admissions. 

The  opposition  has  attempted  to  smear  our 
effort  and  to  imply  that  we  are  simply  try¬ 
ing  to  kill  oleo  legislation.  That,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  respectfully  submit  is  a  downright 
misstatement  and  misinterpretation  of  fact. 
We  want  some  form  of  oleo  legislation  to 
pass,  and  we  want  it  to  pass  with  excise-tax 
repeal.  We  want  the  dairy  substitute 
amendment  to  be  voted  simultaneously  with 
excise-tax  relief. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  announce  that 
they  will  try  to  strike  the  excise-tax  provi¬ 
sions  from  the  dairy  amendment: 

You  are  unwittingly  fooling  yourselves  and 
fooling  the  people  in  leading  them  to  believe 
that — 

(a)  The  people  will  ever  get  excise-tax 
relief  unless  it  is  voted  immediately,  or 

(b)  A  real  friend  of  the  2,250,000  dairy 
farmers  can  simultaneously  vote  for  the  dairy 
amendment  but  vote  to  strike  out  the  excise- 
tax  amendment. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  America  are  not  fools. 
They  recognize  that  a  one-package  dairy 
substitute  excise-tax  bill  provides  the  great¬ 
est  hope  for  American  agriculture  and  for 
the  American  consumer  simultaneously. 

I  urge  every  American  voter,  who  wants 
his  excise-tax  burden  relieved,  to  urge  his 
Senator  to  vote  to  retain  the  one-package 
approach,  rather  than  to  split  it. 
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2.  We  have  not  had  an  Ambassador  ther, 
’or  several  years.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
act  that  in  1946  the  General  Assembly'  of 
;he  United  Nations  passed  a  resolution  rec¬ 
ommending  to  the  members  of  the  United 
STations  that  their  Ambassadors  to  Madrid  be 
withdrawn.  Even  then,  our  Ambassador  was 
rot  at  his  post  in  Madrid  and  since  then  we 
lave  not  returned  him  to  his  .duties  there. 

3.  Prior  to  that,  at  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  Spain  should  not  be  permitted  to  par- 

icipate  in  the  work  of  tfhe  UN  as  long  as 
Jeneral  Franco  headed. the  Government. 

BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  OF  RESUMING  RELATIONS 

4.  The  fact  that  leading  American  legisla- 
;ors  believe  that  the  time  is  long  overdue  to 
jhange  America’s"' policy  is  indicated  by  the 
"ollowing:  Both  Senators  Connally  and  Van- 
t  ienberg  have-  expressed  the  view  that  it  is, 

for  example/  completely  inconsistent  for  us 
to  have  an  Ambassador  in  hostile  Moscow 
and  not/  one  in  anti-Communist  Madrid, 
We  alsc/note  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
F’oreigfi  Affairs  Committee,  Congressman 
KE%/has  now  also  recommended  steps  toward 
sumption  of  ambassadorial  relations  with 
the  Madrid  government. 

UN  RESOLUTION  NOT  BINDING 

fi.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  De¬ 
cember  1949,  at  a  press  conference,  Senator 
Connally  stated  his  belief  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly 
was  not  necessarily  binding  on  the  United 
States.”  He  further  stated  that  “it  was 
simply  a  persuasive  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  country  that  they  do  this.”  Sen¬ 
ator  Connally  then  went  on  to  emphasize 
the  advantages  of  having  an  Ambassador 
at  Madrid,  and  I  will  set  them  forth  now. 

SPAN  HAS  VITAL  SIGNIFICANCE  TO  WESTERN 
PLANS 

6.  r )  one  disputes  the  fact  that  if  an 
American  Ambassador  represents  our  inter¬ 
ests  there,  he  can  look  after  the  needs  of  our 
.tOBiiMBfeQMATlG---- citizens,  serve  as  a  listening  post,  conduct 
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-STATEMENT 


Mr.  WILJSY.  Mr.  PresideKt,  I  send  to 
ihe  desk  #  statement  which  Phave  pre- 
1  iared  urging  that  the  United  States  send 
i  ,n  Anjbassador  back  to  Madria\to  re- 
:  ume  normal  diplomatic  relationsVvith 
:  he.  Spanish  Government.  I  ask  unan- 
:  nfous  consent  that  the  text  of  this  state¬ 
ment  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  bodj 
§f  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ignited  States  Should  Resume  Relations 

With  Spain  Through  an  Ambassador  at 
;  Madrid 

I  It  has  been  my  firm  belief  that  the  best 
nterests  of  the  United  States  and  of  world 
reedom  and  peace  would  be  served  by  ar- 
anging  for  the  return  of  an  American  Am- 
assador  to  Madrid  to  resume  normal  rela- 
ions  with  the  Spanish  Government. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  by  some 
□Iks  on  this  point.  In  order  to  be  positively 
ure,  in  turn,  about  my  own  facts,  some  3 
ionths  ago,  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the 
lenate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  se- 
ure  the  background  of  this  problem.  On 
he  basis  of  the  answer  which  I  received  and 
urther  inquiries  which  I  have  conducted,  I 
hould  like  to  state  the  following: 

fE  DO  RIGHT  NOW  HAVE  BUSINESS  WITH  MADRID 

1.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  General 
ranco’s  government.  Actually  we  have  an 
!mbassy  at  Madrid  which  is  under  the  super  - 
ision  of  a  charge  d’affaires,  and  we  continue 
d  do  business  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
ut  not  through  an  Ambassador. 


high-level  talks,  if  necessary  with  Spanish 
officials,  report  to  our  Government  on  trends 
in  that  area  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  etc. 
This  is  wholly  aside  from  the  question  of 
the  present  status  of  our  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  throughout  the  globe. 

7.  But  now,  at  this  point,  let  us  add  the 
crucial  fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold 
war  with  the  anti-Christian  and  revolution¬ 
ary  conspiracy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
poured  untold  billions  of  dollars  since  the 
end  of  the  war  into  Europe  to  stop  commu¬ 
nism.  We  are  right  now  pouring  a  billion 
Jollars  of  arms  into  the  western  European 
’  ountries.  We  are  not  being  choosy  about 
tnW  politics  of  some  of  our  friends,  because 
we  nave  no  alternative  but  to  side  with  those 
who  Shicerely  oppose  communism. 

We  snit  military  missions  to  Greece  al¬ 
though  \e  had  doubts  about  some  of  our 
friends  tl\re;  but  we  had  no  doubts  about 
the  murderous  Greek  Communists  who  were 
destroying  tnV^  unhappy  little  land.  We  are 
pouring  economic  and  other  aid  to  Red- 
turncoat  MarshaVTito,  although  the  memory 
is  still  fresh  in  oumnlnd  that  he  was  blithely 
shooting  down  American  airmen  but  a  few 
years  ago. 

FEW  NATIONS  ENJOY  AMfelCAN-STYLE  LIBERTIES 

The  Portuguese  Government  is  a  party  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty /although  her  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  that  our  own 
people  do.  In  fact,  if  we  wCTe  to  withdraw 
our  ambassadors  from  every  country  whose 
people  do  not  enjoy  American-st^e  civil  lib¬ 
erties,  we  would  have  an  army  of  unemployed 
American  envoys,  including  United  States 
diplomats  from  every  country  behmd  the 
iron  curtain.  \ 

We  thus  see  that  a  realistic  view  of\the 
situation  requires  that  we  utilize  every  in¬ 
strument  available  in  our  fight  against  corny 
munlsm  or  else  we  will  simply  be  cutting  off 
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our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  We  will  be  failing 
to  fully  recognize  General  Franco’s  goveri 
ment  because  of  some  obsolete  decisions 
made  by  the  UN  which  are  by  no  m/ana  , 
binding.  / 

SPAIN’S  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  ARE  SPAIN’S  BUSINESS  | 

8.  To  return  our  Ambassador  to  SuRin  does 
not  mean  that  we  approve  of  th(f  Madrid 
Government’s  policies  any  morar  than  we 
necessarily  approve  any  other  gdfternment’s 
policies.  Spanish  internal  afuPirs  are  the  | 
business  of  the  Spanish  peoj*>  themselves.  | 
No  one  disputes  the  fact  thatjueneral  Franco  f 
is  now,  always  has  been,  ayl  always  will  be  i 
a  powerful  opponent  of  «mmunism.  The  I 
position  of  Spain  at  Gibraltar  and  at  the  | 
Pyrenees  is  of  obvious  yiilitary  importance 
in  future  operations. 

To  return  our  Ambrfsador  to  Madrid  does  | 
not  mean,  of  coursejfhat  we  are  committed 
to  defending  westafn  Europe  only  at  the 
Pyrenees  (as  agajpst  defending  it  at  the 
Rhine.) 

The  Madrid  G/Vernment  is  stable.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  dualities  of  a  state,  and  it  is 
ridiculously  inconsistent  for  us  to  pursue  a 
policy  whiclf  is  now  completely  outdated, 
which  is  ndf  doing  us  any  good,  the  devout 
Spanish  j^ople  any  good,  or  western  Europe  i 
any  good/but  which  is  only  helping  our  com- 
mon  foj£—  the  brutal  Communist  clique  in 
the  Kremlin. 

CONCLUSION 

I, /therefore,  urge  the  President  arnjl  his 
Sepfretaryof  State  to  reconsider  their  policy 
and  to  change  it  in  the  light  of  present-day 
Realities.  I  urge  them  to  make  the  strongest 
/possible  representations  accordingly  to  t 
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REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  insert¬ 
ing  certain  language  after  line  10,  on 
page  4  of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  to 
H.  R.  2023.  Because  I  am  convinced  that 
removal  of  restrictions  relating  to  oleo¬ 
margarine  colored  yellow  in  imitation  of 
butter  would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect 
on  the  dairy  industry,  and  eventually  the 
entire  agricultural  economy,  I  have 
joined  with  a  group  of  25  Senators  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  House  bill  2023.  The 
amendment  would  repeal  the  Federal 
taxes  on  oleomargarine,  but  would  make 
unlawful  the  manufacture,  transporta¬ 
tion,  or  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in 
interstate  commerce.  This  measure  is 
along  the  lines  I  believe  necessary  as  a 
fair  safeguard  to  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  both  dairy  products  and  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

Yellow  oleomargarine  manufactured 
or  colored  within  the  borders  of  a  State 
or  Territory  in  which  it  is  consumed 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  act,  but  would  be  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  or 
Territory.  The  application  of  Federal 
pure-food  laws  would  not  be  limited  by 
the  act,  and  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  those  laws  are  specifically  cited  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  provisions  to  be  ad¬ 


ministered  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

In  all  areas  except  those  adjacent  to 
large  metropolitan  centers,  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducer  is  dependent  on  the  butter  market. 
The  dairy  farm  lends  itself  to  the  most 
practical  type  of  diversified  farming.  It 
is  a  family-type  farm  operation,  and  that 
is  just  what  we  are  trying  to  continue  in 
America,  with  its  individual  ownership, 
individual  management,  and  individual 
opportunity  for  the  children  of  a  family 
to  assist  in  the  farm  work. 

We  have  appropriated  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  soil  conservation 
and  soil-building  practices.  Butterfat 
comes  from  dairy  farms  which,  with 
their  acres  of  pasture  lands  and  legumes, 
build  the  soil.  A  large  percentage  of 
oleomargarine  is  processed  from  vege¬ 
table  oils  produced  from  row-crop  opera¬ 
tions,  such  as  soybean  and  cotton  pro¬ 
duction,  which  deplete  the  soil. 

Even  in  the  South,  progressive  agri¬ 
culturists  have  endeavored  to  establish 
livestock  and  diversified  farm  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of  family-type 
farms.  If  we  now  yield  to  the  great  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  few  large  processors  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  some  of  whom  are  interna¬ 
tionally  involved — a  pressure  aided  by  the 
Cotton  Council — we  shall  be  taking  a  step 
backward  in  respect  to  the  continuance 
and  growth  of  family  farms  in  this  Na¬ 
tion. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  some  of  the  previous  statements  which 
have  been  made  not  only  by  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  but  also  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  and  other  Senators, 
who  have  called  specific  attention  to  the 
international  cartels  and  international 
organizations  which  are  hoping  to  en¬ 
gage  or  which  are  engaged  in  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  just  a  few  years 
ago  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  attended  a 
hearing  at  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and  from 
Memphis  we  went  to  Muscle  Shoals. 
While  we  were  examining  that  plant  and 
the  TVA  development,  some  of  the  soil 
conservationists  took  us  into  the  coun¬ 
tryside  and  showed  us  some  farms  which 
had  been  eroded  by  row-crop  operations 
In  years  past.  Then  they  showed  us 
another  farm,  one  of  several  hundred 
acres.  “This  farm,  as  you  see  it  now,  is 
a  much  better  looking  farm  unit  than  it 
was  when  we  first  commenced  to  work 
on  it  a  few  years  ago,’’  they  said.  “This 
particular  farm  you  now  look  upon  was 
as  badly  eroded  as  some  of  the  fields  you 
see  over  on  yonder  hillside.  And  nothing 
very  much  other  than  weeds  and  brush 
were  growing  on  that  long  general  slope 
that  you  are  now  looking  at.” 

We  were  on  the  roadside,  looking  up 
over  more  than  half  a  mile  of  general 
slope,  and  it  was  then  beautifully  ter¬ 
raced,  and  grass  was  growing  on  it. 
Herds  of  dairy  cattle  could  be  seen  graz¬ 
ing  over  the  general  slope  of  that  coun¬ 
tryside,  and  we  saw  some  excellent,  well- 
improved  farm  buildings.  It  was  a  unit 
which  had  been  developed  or  created  on 
land  which  had  been  so  badly  eroded 
that  only  a  short  time  before  it  had  been 


laid  aside  as  useless  or  waste  land.  Yet 
by  its  rebirth,  so  to  speak,  the  contouring 
and  reestablishment  of  grass  on  the  land, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  herd, 
the  operators  of  that  farm  were  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  production  from  land  which 
at  one  time  had  been  laid  aside  as  useless. 
The  dairy  cow  fitted  into  the  picture 
there.  Without  the  aid  of  the  dairy 
cow,  it  would  have  been  useless,  and  an 
utter  waste  of  time,  for  the  operators 
of  that  farm  to  attempt  to  reestablish  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  by  means  of  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  the  con¬ 
touring  of  the  land,  because  unless  the 
land  is  tied  down  with  a  grass  crop,  it 
will  erode  again  as  soon  as  the  rains 
come.  But  with  the  grass  crop  and  the 
hay  lands  or  meadowlands  which  were 
furnishing  dry  legumes  and  feed  for  the 
dairy  cows,  the  operators  of  the  farm 
were  establishing  a  very  profitable  unit. 

I  have  cited  that  case  to  show  how  the 
dairy  cow  fitted  into  the  picture  for  the 
reclamation  of  some  badly  eroded  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals  or  TVA, 
in  the  section  of  the  country  from  which 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
comes.  I  could  cite  many  other  proj¬ 
ects — for  instance,  some  in  Arkansas,  in 
Mississippi,  and  elsewhere  in  the  South — 
where  such  reclamation  projects  or  op¬ 
erations  involving  the  reclamation  of 
badly  eroded  lands  have  been  developed, 
and  where  the  family  type  of  farm  and 
the  dairy  are  now  providing  prosperity, 
opportunity,  and  hope  to  the  individual 
farmer  or  individual  family  man. 

I  can  cite  instances  of  family  men 
coming  before  the  committee  at  that 
hearing  and  telling  how  well  they  were 
progressing  now  that  they  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  diversified  type  of  farming, 
had  ceased  growing  row  crops,  and  were 
engaged  in  animal  husbandry  or  in  the 
care  of  dairy  cows.  That  necessarily 
meant  that  there  was  a  creamery  adja¬ 
cent  to  that  particular  farm  unit  or  farm 
operator’s  location,  in  order  that  he 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  butterfat 
produced  on  his  farm,  because  unless 
such  a  farm  operator  is  located  very  close 
to  a  large,  metropolitan  milk- consuming 
area,  he  is  dependent  upon  the  processor 
of  butter  to  process  the  commodity  or 
product  of  his  farm  into  a  salable  prod¬ 
uct. 

I  have  cited  these  instances  in  order 
that  we  may  better  appreciate  what  we 
shall  be  confronted  with  if  we  take  such 
action  as  will  permit  a  synthetic  product 
to  take  the  market  of  a  genuine  product 
like  butter. 

By  destroying  the  butter  market  we 
may  help  a  few  large  processors  of  the 
substitutes,  but  we  shall  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  thousands  of  small  creameries  all 
over  the  land.  There  are  348  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries  and  146  independent 
creameries  in  Minnesota  alone.  These 
creameries  serve  the  thousands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  residing  in  our  State  who 
have  no  fluid-milk  market. 

The  eastern  markets  are  closed  to 
these  farmers  by  the  milk-marketing 
control  legislation,  which  protects  the 
producers  in  areas  adjacent  to  our  great 
metropolitan  centers.  I  myself  could 
not  bring  a  can  of  milk  into  the  Wash- 
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ington  market  this  morning,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  milk  sent  into  the  Wash¬ 
ington  market  by  the  producers  *who 
operate  in  this  area.  I  could  not  do  so 
even  if  I  desired,  and  even  though  the 
milk  would  qualify  as  grade  A  milk,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  milk  board  which  has 
control  of  this  market,  as  well  as  of  the 
markets  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  other  Atlantic  seaboard  cities.  For 
that  reason  the  milk  produced  in  the 
Midwest  in  the  diversified-farming  areas 
must  be  separated,  the  butterfat  must  be 
churned,  and  the  butter  must  then  have 
a  market.  If  oleomargarine  takes  over 
that  market,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  milk  we  produce  in  areas  where 
we  do  not  have  a  lai'ge  milk-consuming 
population  or  a  large  milk-consuming 
market  to  which  to  sell  our  milk? 

There  are  more  than  3,500  creameries 
in  this  country,  employing  about  40,000 
people.  There  are  only  26  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers,  and,  according  to  their  own 
admission,  their  work  force  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  amounts  to  only  4,619  persons. 
Thus,  10  times  as  many  workers  in  dairy 
plants  alone  would  face  cuts  in  salary  or 
possible  lay-offs  as  a  result  of  the  serious 
blow  to  the  dairy  industry  which  the  re¬ 
peal  of  regulations  on  oleo,  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  House  bill  2023,  is  certain  to 
cause. 

Union  leaders  are  alive  to  the  danger 
facing  the  skilled  workers  in  dairy  plants 
all  over  the  country.  Many  have  tele¬ 
graphed  me  concerning  the  matter. 

Ray  Johnson,  business  agent  of  the 
Milk  Drivers  and  Dairy  Employees  Local 
No.  32,  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  sent  me 
the  following: 

Our  union  is  definitely  on  record  opposed 
to  the  coloring  of  oleo. 

Gene  Larson,  of  Minneapolis,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  International  Conference  of 
Dairy  Employees,  affiliated  with  the  AFL, 
asks  for  delay  in  considering  the  present 
legislation,  so  that  his  union  organiza¬ 
tion  could  have  time  “to  prepare  our¬ 
selves  to  be  in  the  best  possible  position 
to  defeat  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
oleo  interests.” 

Eugene  R.  Hubbard,  vice  chairman  of 
this  group  of  employees,  has  sent  various 
Senators  the  following  telegram : 

International  Conference  of  Dairy  Employ¬ 
ees,  Division  of  International  Teamsters  Un¬ 
ion,  affiliate  of  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
representing  more  than  100,000  union  em¬ 
ployees  in  dairy  plants  of  the  Nation  re¬ 
spectfully  urges  your  support  of  Gillette- 
Wiley  amendment  to  H.  R.  2023,  now  on  Sen¬ 
ator  Calendar.  It  repeals  oleo  taxes  but  pro¬ 
tects  consumers  and  dairy  industry  from 
imitation  of  yellow  butter,  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  main 
argument  on  this  question?  It  has  been 
heard  in  this  legislative  chamber  time 
and  again  for  the  past  half  century.  The 
whole  argument  involves  the  restriction 
on  color.  Despite  all  the  propaganda 
that  has  been  circulated,  there  has  been 
wisdom  in  the  continued  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  when  camou¬ 
flaged  to  resemble  butter  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Color  restriction  does  not  deny  the 
consumer  a  food  product,  nor  does  it  im¬ 
pose  a  financial  burden  on  anyone. 


Color  adds  nothing  to  the  food  value  of 
oleomargarine. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  processors 
of  oleomargarine  are  attempting  to  du¬ 
plicate  butter  to  the  last  degree.  They 
have,  already,  successfully  incorporated 
the  flavor  of  butter  into  the  substitute 
product.  They  have  made  oleomarga¬ 
rine  resemble  butter  in  texture  by  add¬ 
ing  preservatives.  They  have  packed 
the  oleomargarine  in  packages  made  to 
resemble  butter  cartons,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  putting  farm  scenes  and  pictures 
of  dairy  cattle  on  them  and  displaying 
the  word  “butter.”  If  they  are  now  al¬ 
lowed  to  color  oleomargarine  without 
restriction,  they  will  have  duplicated  but¬ 
ter  in  every  detail.  There  can  be  only 
one  reason  for  all  this.  It  is  all  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  from  the  age-old 
consumer  habit  of  using  butter. 

Oleomargarine  is  not  entitled  to  the 
yellow  color.  They  claim  that  oleo  has 
as  much  right  as  butter  to  the  yellow 
color  is  false.  Oleo  in  this  country  is 
largely  produced  from  the  oils  of  cotton¬ 
seed  and  soybeans.  The  oleo  industry 
claims  it  must  bleach  these  oils  white  be¬ 
cause  of  Federal  laws.  The  real  reason 
is  that  when  cottonseed  oils  are  turned 
into  fat  they  become  grey,  and  when  soy¬ 
bean  oils  are  turned  into  fat  they  become 
green.  In  order  to  have  a  uniform  color 
the  oleo  manufacturers  must  bleach  out 
the  grey  and  green  colors.  It  is. impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  a  natural  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  from  domestic  oils. 

Butter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
yellow — although  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year  it  is  less  yellow  than  at  others.  That 
could  be  explained  in  this  manner:  If 
cattle  are  on  green  pasture,  the  milk  it¬ 
self  will  have  a  yellow  tint,  and  the  but¬ 
terfat  definitely  will  come  out  quite  yel¬ 
low.  If  the  cattle  are  on  dry  feed  and 
have  been  confined  to  the  barnyard  or 
within  buildings,  as  they  must  be  in  the 
winter  months,  the  butterfat  then  will 
not  be  so  yellow.  In  order  to  have  uni¬ 
formity,  there  has  been  a  practice  of 
yellowing  the  butter,  so  that  the  season 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  shade  of 
yellow  when  the  butter  is  processed. 
When  color  is  added  to  butter  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity — not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  look  like  some  other 
product. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  pro¬ 
posals  now  before  the  Senate,  H.  R.  2023, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  and  the 
substitute  sponsored  by  25  Senators,  we 
are  agreed  that  the  present  Federal  tax 
of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  on  uncolored 
oleomargarine  and  10  cents  a  pound  on 
the  colored  product,  as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers’,  wholesalers’,  and  retailers’ 
fees  and  taxes  should  be  removed.  We 
agree  on  this  simply  as  a  matter  of  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  policy,  but  we  ought  not  to  be 
misled  by  false  propaganda  which  a 
well-financed  lobby  has  circulated  that 
the  9%  cents  added  tax  on  the  colored 
product  has  worked  a  hardship  or  added 
an  expense  to  the  consumer.  The  9% 
cents  is  assessed  only  against  the  colored 
product.  When  the  product  is  pur¬ 
chased  uncolored,  the  tax  is  not  imposed. 

As  for  the  consumer,  no  one  pays  the 
10-cent  tax  unless  he  purchases  yellow 


oleo.  The  old  contention  that  the  home¬ 
coloring  of  oleo  is  tedious  and  wasteful 
no  longer  holds  water.  Modern  pack¬ 
aging  enables  a  housewife  who  wants 
yellow  oleomargarine  to  color  it  very 
easily,  quickly,  and  without  waste.  I  may 
explain  why  I  say  that.  A  small  capsule 
of  coloring  matter  is  placed  in  a  1-pound 
package  of  oleomargarine,  and  all  the 
housewife  has  to  do  is  to  squeeze  the 
pack  a  few  times.  The  capsule  bursts 
and  the  coloring  matter  spreads  through 
the  oleomargarine,  after  which  the 
housewife  breaks  the  pack.  In  this 
manner  the  oleo  is  as  beautifully  colored 
as  the  processor  himself  could  possibly 
make  it,  and  the  housewife  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  tax  of  9%  cents. 

I  may  further  say  that,  once  the  proc¬ 
essor  is  given  the  unrestricted  right  to 
color  the  product,  without  an  additional 
tax  because  of  the  coloring,  the  house¬ 
wife  will  pay  dearly  for  the  product.  The 
makers  of  oleo,  by  reason  of  its  imitating 
butter,  will  then  bring  their  price  up  to 
about  the  price  of  butter,  and  it  will  re¬ 
main  there  so  long  as  they  can  find  a 
market.  Of  course,  they  will  find  a  mar¬ 
ket,  if  the  product  looks  like  butter, 
smells  like  butter,  has  the  texture  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  is  branded  as  butter. 

Furthermore,  oleomargarine  already 
has  been  given  competitive  privileges 
which  are  denied  to  butter.  It  may  be 
flavored  with  butter  flavor  and  preserved 
with  a  preservative.  Neither  of  these — 
nor  any  other  extraneous  substances — 
may  be  aded  to  butter. 

Yet,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  10-cent 
tax  on  oleomargarine  colored  yellow  in 
imitation  of  butter  is  not  to  tax  one  food 
to  protect  the  market  of  another.  Its 
purpose  is  intended  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer,  just  as  our  pure  food  laws  are 
intended  to  do,  against  adulteration  and 
substitution.  Fundamentally,  there  is  no 
restrictive  tax  on  oleomargarine  except 
when  it  masquerades  as  butter. 

Other  imitations  of  good  butter  are 
taxed;  why  should  oleo  be  exempted? 
Adulterated  butter — which,  like  oleo,  is 
an  imitation  of  good  butter — carries  the 
same  per  pound  tax  and  the  same  man¬ 
ufacturers’,  wholesalers’,  and  retailers’ 
occupational  taxes  as  does  colored  oleo. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  exception 
should  be  made  for  oleomargarine.  Or 
do  the  proponents  of  removing  all  Fed¬ 
eral  restrictions  on  yellow  oleomargarine 
intend  to  come  forward  with  a  repeal  of 
the  taxes  on  adulterated  or  reprocessed 
butter?  Senators  have  never  heard  it 
mentioned.  Would  such  action  be  in  the 
public  interest?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
“No.” 

It  is  my  prediction  that  repeal  of  the 
present  laws,  as  contemplated  by  H.  R. 
2023,  would  prove  costly  to  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

Already  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
for  example,  colored  oleo  has  sold  on  the 
same  day  at  from  14  to  20  cents  a  pound 
more  than  uncolored  brands.  A  recent 
national  survey  shows  that  in  cities  where 
yellow  oleo  may  be  sold,  its  price  ranges 
as  much  as  30  cents  more  a  pound  than 
white  oleo.  The  average  mark-up  in 
nine  cities  was  21.8  cents  a  pound.  The 
tax  is  only  10  cents  a  pound.  It  is  a  prod- 
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uct  that  carries  only  a  tax  of  9%  cents, 
provided  it  is  colored.  Yet,  when  it  is 
marketed  after  being  colored,  and  is  sold 
where  permitted  to  be  sold,  in  such  States 
as  do  not  have  regulations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  will  oftentimes  carry  a  price, 
when  colored,  of  as  much  as  30  cents  a 
pound  more,  when  in  reality  the  tax  im¬ 
posed  is  only  9%  cents  a  pound. 

Who  gets  that  exorbitant  overcharge? 
It  certainly  is  not  the  farmer.  No,  Mr. 
President,  I  assure  you  that  farmers 
never  see  a  penny  of  that  extra  money 
the  consumer  pays. 

And  what  will  happen  to  the  price  of 
oleo  if  the  present  laws  are  repealed? 
The  production  of  colofed  oleo  could  be 
expected  virtually  to  displace  uncolored 
oleo.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  colored  product  from  being  sold  at 
substantially  higher  prices  than  the  un¬ 
colored — with  little  or  none  of  the  uncol¬ 
ored  available.  How  would  that  help  the 
consumer? 

The  touching  concern  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  interests  for  the  consumer,  aided 
by  certain  metropolitan  newspapers, 
which  have  been  misled  by  the  so-called 
housewives’  revolt,  is  about  as  synthetic 
as  the  product  they  would  exploit  at  the 
expense  of  our  dairy  industry. 

The  American  housewife  is  being 
fooled  in  this  fight.  Another  segment  of 
the  public,  restaurant  patrons,  are  likely 
to  be  fooled,  too.  In  the  event  all  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  are  removed  and  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  how  oleomargarine  is  to 
be  marketed,  it  will  be  used  in  restau¬ 
rants  where  some  60,000,000  meals  are 
served  daily.  The  sponsors  of  H.  R.  2023 
propose  that  the  pats  of  oleomargarine 
served  in  public  eating  places  be  trian¬ 
gular  in  shape.  By  “pats”  I  refer  to  the 
familiar  servings  of  individual  portions 
of  butter  or  oleomargarine  on  a  small 
dish.  The  oleomargarine  used  in  a 
sandwich,  of  course,  would  lose  its  iden¬ 
tifying  triangular  shape,  and  served  in 
half-pounds  or  quarter-pounds  in  a  dish 
on  a  table  it  would  not  have  its  triangu¬ 
lar  shape.  Very  few  people  would  exam¬ 
ine  the  walls  of  a  public  eating  place  for 
a  sign  to  indicate  that  they  were  being 
served  oleomargarine.  That,  of  course, 
is  what  House  bill  2023  proposes  to  do. 
It  proposes  that  there  shall  be  a  sign  in 
the  restaurant  saying,  “We  serve  oleo¬ 
margarine  here.”  The  oleomargarine 
would  have  to  be  served  in  a  small  tri¬ 
angular  pat  to  indicate  that  it  was  not 
butter. 

If  House  bill  2023  is  allowed  to  pass, 
oleomargarine  will  enjoy  every  market¬ 
ing  advantage  of  butter,  and  the  age- 
old  taste  for  butter  is  in  the  market 
that  the  processor  of  oleomargarine  is 
striving  to  capture. 

The  processor  of  oleomargarine  con¬ 
tends  that  he  has  successfully  incorpo¬ 
rated  all  of  the  food  and  nutritive  values 
of  butter  in  oleomargarine.  This  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course,  could  be  debated  at  great 
length.  Speaking  from  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  I  know  we  cannot  successfully 
raise  a  calf  by  extracting  from  the  milk 
all  the  butterfat  and  substituting  other 
fats  in  the  same  quantity.  In  nearly 
all  such  cases  the  calf  will  die.  There 
have  been  scientific  experiments  made 
by  some  of  the  leading  dairy  specialists 


of  the  Nation,  and  their  experiments 
have  also  proved  this  to  be  true. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  on  January  2 
of  this  year.  Dr.  William  E.  Petersen, 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  in  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  described  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Minnesota  station  by  Dr. 
Gullickson. 

I  know  both  those  gentlemen  very  well, 
and  I  know  that  Dr.  Petersen  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dairy  specialists  and  one 
of  the  greatest  students  of  the  dairy  cow 
in  the  entire  United  States. 

In  this  radio  broadcast  Dr.  Petersen 
described  experiments  conducted  at  the 
Minnesota  station  by  Dr.  Gullickson, 
where  various  fats  have  been  emulsified 
into  skim  milk  including  butterfat  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  milk  and  reemul¬ 
sified  into  the  skim  milk.  These  various 
fats  put  into  skim  milk — such  as  butter 
oil  and  corn  oil,  soybean  oil,  peanut  oil, 
hydrogenated  vegetable  oil  and  animal 
fats  such  as  lard  and  tallow — have  been 
compared  for  rates  of  growth  and  gen¬ 
eral  well-being  of  the  calves  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

What  were  the  results? 

Dr.  Petersen  replied  to  that  question 
in  these  words: 

The  results  have  been  rather  striking.  It 
is  proven  that  there  is  something  in  butter¬ 
fat  that  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  other 
fats  because  the  calves  on  butterfat  have 
done  so  much  better  than  those  getting  an 
equivalent  of  other  animal  fats,  but  the 
most  striking  results  of  these  experiments 
has  been  the  observation  of  the  vegetable 
fats  when  emulsified  into  skim  milk  and 
to  resemble  whole  milk  have  been  toxic  to 
calves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  calves  on 
such  diets  have  died,  while  those  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  butterfat  emulsified  back  into 
skim  milk  did  as  well  as  those  that  received 
whole  milk. 

Those  are  remarks  of  Dr.  Petersen,  the 
great  dairy  specialist  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

The  scientist  added  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  have  not  yet  revealed  what  it  is 
in  butterfat  that  makes  it  superior  to 
other  fats.  “There  are  certain  things 
we  have  eliminated,”  he  stated.  “For 
instance,  vitamin  deficiency  is  not  the 
factor  as  the  addition  of  all  known  vita¬ 
mins  to  these  calves  failed  to  prevent  the 
onset  of  the  disastrous  symptoms.” 

I  have  heard  the  question  asked — in 
fact,  the  same  question  has  been  asked 
of  me— “Why  the  contention,  if  you 
cannot  detect  the  difference  in  taste  be¬ 
tween  oleomargarine  and  butter?”  That 
question  was  asked  me  in  a  Senate  sub¬ 
committee  hearing  a  year  ago,  and  I 
simply  answered  in  this  manner:  “You 
cannot  detect  strychnine  in  milk  by  the 
taste,  but  certainly  your  stomach  will 
know  the  difference.  Likewise,  you  can¬ 
not  detect  the  difference  between  butter 
and  oleomargarine  as  it  is  now  processed, 
but  your  stomach  will  soon  detect  it,  as 
there  are  certain  oils  which  can  be  used 
in  the  making  of  oleomargarine  which 
the  body  cannot  assimilate  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  assimilates  butterfat.” 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  a  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Henry  J.  Hoffman, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Minnesota  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Agriculture,  Dairy  and  Food, 
who  has  had  wide  experience  ’  in  the 
problem  of  enforcement  of  food  laws.  I 
personally  served  as  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  in  Minnesota  and 
had  charge  of  enforcement  of  the  food 
laws,  so  that  I  can  speak  from  personal 
experience  as  well  as  quote  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATE  OF  MINNESOTA,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

Senator  E.  J.  Thye, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

Dear  Senator  Thye  :  At  the  request  of  the 
Minnesota  Dairy  Industries  Committee,  the 
writer  would  like  to  point  out  the  following 
facts  In  the  butter  versus  oleomargarine  con¬ 
troversy  which  is  now  raging. 

1.  The  State  dairy  commission  was  origi¬ 
nally  created  in  1885  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  regulating  oleomargarine.  At  that  time, 
oleomargarine  was  being  freely  sold  In  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter,  and  the  great  bulk  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  sales  were  as  yellow  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  palmed  off  as  butter.  The  legislature 
saw  the  need  of  a  law  which  would  enable 
the  public  to  readily  differentiate  between 
butter  and  oleomargarine.  Hence,  the  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  coloring  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  this  department  (then  called 
the  Minnesota  Dairy  Commission)  was  cre¬ 
ated  to  enforce  the  law. 

2.  Butter  has  always  demanded  a  higher 
price  than  oleomargarine,  and  since  the 
public  Is  willing  to  pay  this  higher  price, 
they  are  entitled  to  reasonable  protection 
to  Insure  that  they  get  the  product  that 
they  pay  for.  The  public’s  protection  is  the 
distinguishing  color  between  white  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  yellow  butter.  The  house¬ 
wife  who  complains  about  the  effort  used  to 
color  her  oleomargarine  yellow  at  home 
would  be  the  first  one  to  complain  if  she 
paid  the  price  for  genuine  butter  and  re¬ 
ceived  yellow  oleomargarine.  Experts — 
chemists,  nutritionists,  food  officials,  doctors, 
and  the  like — will  have  little  difficulty  de¬ 
tecting  oleomargarine  from  butter  even  if 
both  were  yellow,  but  laws  are  not  enacted 
for  such  experts,  they  are  enacted  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  everyday  layman  who,  not  being 
endowed  with  sufficient  knowledge,  Is  the 
one  who  will  be  defrauded.  And  such  lay¬ 
men  are  the  great  purchasing  public,  not 
the  few  experts. 

3.  The  magnitude  of  enforcing  the  law 
and  Insuring  people  that  butter  was  genuine, 
if  yellow  oleomargarine  was  permitted  to  be 
sold,  would  be  so  great  and  so  expensive  that 
the  cost  of  administrative  effort  would  be 
prohibitive. 

4.  There  is  no  value,  either  nutritional 
or  otherwise,  to  the  color  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  wish  to  add  to  their  product. 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  cause  their  product  to 
resemble  butter.  Why  do  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  not  direct  the  effort  now 
expended  seeking  yellow  oleomargarine  to 
some  worth-while  project  such  as  extolling 
the  merits  of  their  pure  white  product? 

5.  Most  food  manufacturers,  including 
oleomargarine  manufacturers,  make  an  ad¬ 
vertising  point  of  calling  to  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  that  their  products  are  free  from  arti¬ 
ficial  color  and  flavor — yet  here  is  a  product 
which  is  free  from  such  ingredient,  yet  the 
manufacturer  wishes  legislation  so  that  he 
can  add  them.  How  can  such  controversial 
ideas  be  reconciled? 

Let  it  be  further  pointed  out  that  butter 
manufacture  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  dairy 
Industry,  and  that  dairying  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  American  farmer. 
Our  whole  economic  structure  is  based  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  producers 
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of  such  product— the  farmer.  To  permit  the 
wholesale  defrauding  of  the  American  public 
in  one  of  the  key  items  of  the  diet— butter — 
will,  without  question,  upset  the  price  differ¬ 
ential  now  existing  between  butter  and  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  conceivably  upset  our  present 
economic  picture  still  further.  It  is  true  that 
today  the  price  of  butter  is  high,  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  oleomagarlne,  too,  has  trebled 
in  price.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers  have  spent  con¬ 
siderable  effort  in  soft  pedaling.  We  should 
not  be  concerned  so  much  with  price  in  this 
controversy,  as  we  should  in  price  differential. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  American 
manufacturers  are  constantly  extolling  the 
individually  of  their  products,  and  through 
advertising  seek  to  point  out  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of  their  products — yet  here  come 
the  oleomargarine  manufacturers  who  wish 
to  submerge  the  identity  of  their  product  in 
the  shadow  of  another.  They  are  disinter¬ 
ested  in  making  their  product  an  individual 
unit,  but,  rather,  would  have  it  be  an  imita¬ 
tion.  When  such  efforts  are  made,  we  should 
Investigate  them  thoroughly,  because,  usu¬ 
ally,  fraud  and  deceit  are  coupled  with  such 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  J.  Hoffman, 

Chief  Chemist. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  dangers  to  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  United  States  if  we  lose  the  butter 
market  to  this  synthetic  product  that 
looks  like  butter,  tastes  like  butter,  and  is 
sold  in  cartons  that  have  the  appearance 
of  butter  cartons? 

I  hope  each  Senator  will  ask  himself 
that  question. 

The  dangers  are  far  more  serious  than 
appear  on  the  surface  in  what,  in  a  nar¬ 
row  sense,  is  the  proposed  removal  of  an 
excise  tax.  Since  butter  accounts  for 
16  percent  of  all  dairy  cash  income  and 
is  the  outlet  of  27  percent  of  all  milk 
produced  in  this  country,  most  of  our 
dairy-farm  leaders  are  convinced  that 
loss  of  the  vital  butter  market  will  mean 
an  agricultural  depression. 

Certainly,  the  effect  on  an  important 
segment  of  American  agriculture  will  be 
very  serious. 

First,  in  the  Midwest  our  diversified 
farm  operation  will  be  jeopardized. 
Without  the  butter  market  there  is  no 
outlet  for  the  products  of  the  dairy  farm 
because,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the 
great  metropolitan  fluid-milk  markets 
are  closed  as  a  result  of  existing  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  two  and  one-half  million 
dairy-farm  families  would  be  injured  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  There  would 
be  40,000  milk-processing  plants,  and 
their  employees  that  would  be  adversely 
affected.  The  eventual  effect  on  dairying 
as  a  whole  would  be  drastic  and  would 
lead  to  changes  in  our  diversified  agricul¬ 
ture. 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  this 
trend  would  be  the  effect  on  our  soil 
resources  by  discouraging  dairy  farming, 
the  most  important  contributor  to  sound 
soil  conservation. 

The  dairy-farm  movement  has  been 
extended  into  the  South  to  reclaim  land 
that  has  long  ago  been  depleted  of  its 
top  soil  by  constant  row-crop  operation. 
I  have  visited  farms  in  many  areas  of 
the  South  where  the  dairy  cow  is  now 
utilizing  the  legumes  and  pasture  lands 
which  are  helping  restore  the  soil.  If  we 
destroy  the  butter  market  by  the  pend¬ 


ing  legislation,  we  shall  handicap  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  their  endeavors  to  introduce 
diversified  farming  in  areas  of  the  South 
where  they  have  found  it  is  not  sound 
practice  to  continue  to  grow  the  row 
crops. 

If  legislation  is  enacted  which  does 
destroy  the  butter  market,  we  are  placing 
the  huge  holdings  of  butter  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  a  precari¬ 
ous  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  pay  strict  attention  to  the  holdings 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  now  has  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
powdered  milk. 

In  order  to  support  butter  prices  in 
1949,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchased  115,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
at  an  average  cost  of  only  62  cents  a 
pound.  This  represented  a  cost  of  $171,- 
300,000,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  in  order  to  further  support 
dairy  prices  and  to  maintain  dairy  prices 
somewhere  near  90  percent  of  parity, 
purchased  26,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
at  only  12 V2  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
total  sum  so  expended  was  $8,255,000.  If 
we  destroy  the  butter  market  many  of 
the  farmers  who  are  today  engaged  in 
growing  legume  crops  and  who  have 
many  good  fertile  acres  of  land  in  pas¬ 
ture  will  have  to  turn  to  raising  another 
type  of  crop.  That  will  greatly  aggra¬ 
vate  our  surpluses  of  corn  and  wheat, 
but  it  will  be  agreed  it  will  also  aggravate 
the  cotton  problem  in  the  South.  We 
need  only  examine  the  figures  to  see  that 
we  do  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  most  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  the  Senator 
like  to  point  out  that  the  dairy  industry 
of  this  country,  first,  furnishes  one  of 
the  largest  single  items  of  tonnage  which 
the  railroads  and  other  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  carry?  They  transport  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  farms,  milk  to  the  cities, 
and  dairy  products  of  all  kinds.  More 
important  than  all  else  is  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  grain  to  the  dairy  farmer.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  grain  my  small 
State  now  uses,  but  10  years  ago  we  were 
importing  over  500,000  tons  of  grain  an¬ 
nually  into  that  one  small  State.  When 
we  multiply  that  by  the  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  that  moves  over  all  our  roads  we 
can  easily  see  what  the  effect  would  be 
of  losing  a  considerable  part  of  that  ton¬ 
nage.  It  would  mean  that  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  made  very  much  worse,  if 
not  even  desperate. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  very  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  indeed  correct  when  he 
says  products  of  the  dairy  industry  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
traffic  which  the  railroads  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  transport. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
also  that  it  takes  almost  five  times  as 
much  man-labor  to  make  1  pound  of 
butter  as  it  does  to  make  1  pound  of  oleo. 
When  we  consider  the  two  or  three  mil¬ 
lion  people  who  today  are  employed  in 
the  production  of  dairy  products,  who 
are  employed  the  year  around,  365  days 
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of  the  year,  and  compare  that  labor  with 
the  seasonal  labor  which  is  required  to 
produce  oleomargarine,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  what  the  effect  will  be  on 
our  labor  supply  and  on  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  workers. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  adding  those  facts  to 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  some  of 
these  surplus  problems.  In  1948  approx¬ 
imately  55,000,000  bushels  of  corn  alone 
were  placed  under  loan  or  purchase 
agreement.  The  support  price  was  $1.44, 
which  represents  a  commitment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $821,400,000.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  how  much  of  this  corn  the 
Government  now  actually  owns  and  how 
much  is  still  under  loan  or  will  be  re¬ 
sealed  under  some  future  loan.  As  of 
November  30,  1949,  19,235,372  bushels  of 
the  1949  crop  had  been  placed  under 
loan  or  purchase  agreement,  involving  a 
commitment  of  $26,929,000. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  cotton  situa¬ 
tion  we  find  of  the  1948  crop  5,271,772 
bales  were  placed  under  loan.  Of  this, 
1,490,772  bales  were  redeemed  by  the  end 
of  1949,  leaving  3,781,000  bales  under 
Government  ownership  or  commitment. 
The  average  support  price  in  1948  was 
$158  a  bale.  Thus  there  was  a  total  in¬ 
vestment  of  $597,398,000  in  the  1948  crop 
as  of  December  31,  1949.  That  is  sur¬ 
plus  cotton  that  is  held  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation,  because  there  is 
no  domestic  demand  or  any  exportable 
demand  for  it  at  the  time. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  find  some 
way  of  diverting  some  of  these  cotton 
acres  to  some  other  kind  of  crop,  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  may  not  have  the  surplus 
problem  in  cotton  as  I  have  described  it. 
If  we  increase  our  corn  acreage,  we  are 
going  to  have  an  aggravated  surplus 
problem  on  our  hands,  and  we  already 
have  a  problem  of  surplus  corn.  So  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  expand  our  dairy 
industry,  and  induce  more  families  to 
engage  in  dairy  farming  and  soil  build¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  throw  them  further 
into  the  category  of  adding  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  surplus,  as  well  as  the  corn  surplus. 
In  the  event  we  destroy  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket,  we  can  rest  assured  that  some  of 
those  now  engaged  in  diversified  types 
of  agriculture  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  all  the  other  Southern  States,  in¬ 
cluding  Arkansas,  will  turn  back  to  some 
kind  of  a  row  crop,  whether  it  is  pea¬ 
nuts,  or  cotton,  or  soybeans. 

I  merely  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  need  to  think  seri¬ 
ously  this  afternoon  and  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  hours  or  days  before  we  cast  our 
votes  on  the  pending  question  and  de¬ 
cide  whether  we  are  going  to  disrupt  our 
whole  agricultural  economy,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  reject  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  oleo  processor  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  his  product  competitively 
with  butter,  in  all  its  synthetic  duplica¬ 
tion  of  butter. 

The  total  investment  in  cotton  of  the 
two  crops  as  of  the  end  of  1949  was 
$947,043,350. 

If,  by  destroying  the  butter  market,  we 
stop  the  trend  toward  diversified  farming 
and  the  introduction  of  the  dairy  cow 
into  the  Southern  States  we  are  going  to 
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have  a  greater  clamor  for  cotton  acreage 
quotas  and  a  greater  demand  to  grow 
cotton  than  there  is  at  the  present  time, 
as  I  stated  earlier  in  my  remarks. 

As  an  example  of  the  reactions  of  dairy 
producers  to  the  controversy  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  I  wish  to  read  a  letter  from 
a  Minnesota  farmer,  Mr.  N.  O.  Evenson, 
of  Litchfield,  Minn. : 

Litchfield,  Minn.,  January  3,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Thye, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Thye:  I  know  that  you  are 
doing  valiant  work  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  in  your  stand  opposing  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  interests  in  pending  legislation  on 
this  question.  I  am  writing  you,  thinking 
you  may  be  Interested  in  receiving  some 
opinions  of  farmers  on  this  question. 

I  will  make  my  comments  brief;  for  this 
reason  I  will  not  mention  some  of  the 
strongest  arguments  we  have  regarding  the 
oleomargarine  issue,  such  as  the  dairyman’s 
rights  to  the  yellow  color. 

This  is  a  farmer  writing  to  me: 

I  will  confine  my  letter  to  some  of  my 
thoughts  as  to  how  this  legislation  can  ef¬ 
fect  the  consumers,  who  at  present  seem  to 
be  100  percent  on  the  oleo  side  of  the 
question. 

First,  the  coloring  of  oleo  yellow  will  tend 
to  raise  the  price  of  oleo  and  lower  the  price 
of  butter.  This  will  reduce  the  anticipated 
saving  to  the  consumer. 

Second,  the  dairy  farmer  is  not  compelled 
to  keep  on  producing  dairy  products. 

Give  thought  to  that.  He  says  the 
butter  farmer  is  not  compelled  to  keep  on 
producing  butter  products.  If  he  did 
not  continue,  I  am  afraid  there  would  be 
times  in  the  year  when  the  consumer 
would  be  drastically  short  of  fluid  milk, 
because  there  are  peak  and  low  seasons 
of  production. 

To  go  back  to  the  farmer’s  letter,  he 
says  further: 

From  our  Minnesota  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  we  learn  that  there  are  7,000  farms 
in  Minnesota  that  had  dairy  cows  on  them 
in  1940  that  do  not  have  any  dairy  cows  in 
1949.  This  trend  away  from  dairying  is  sure 
to  increase  if  this  bill  is  passed  in  its  present 
form. 

Third,  the  consumer  should  be  interested 
in  keeping  the  young  men  on  the  farin,  where 
they  are  needed  to  produce  food.  Every  ob¬ 
stacle  placed  on  agriculture  tends  to  increase 
the  drift  of  farm  boys  to  the  cities,  where 
they  can  have  such  privileges  as  the  40-hour 
week,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  etc. 
We  see  indications  every  day  that  can  stop 
us  and  make  us  wonder  as  to  what  direction 
we  are  going.  For  an  example,  a  good  120- 
acre  farm  with  a  full  line  of  good  buildings 
was  sold  recently  in  this  neighborhood  for 
$12,000.  This  would  only  buy  a  modest  mod¬ 
ern  home  in  Litchfield  or  any  other  town 
in  the  land. 

I  am  still  farming  the  farm  where  I  was 
born,  and  have  a  lot  of  first-hand  experience 
with  the  problem  of  farming.  In  my  opinion, 
the  passage  of  the  oleo  bill  will  not  only  be 
a  disastrous  blow  to  agriculture  but  it  will 
react  indirectly  and  unfavorably  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

Yours  sincerely, 

N.  O.  Evenson. 

Mr.  Evenson  was  thinking  soundly  on 
this  question. 

Mr.  President,  dairy  farmers  do  not 
object  to  fair  and  honest  competition, 
but  they  vigorously  resent  unfair  com¬ 
petition  from  an  imitation  product.  Yel¬ 
low  oleomargarine  lends  itself  readily  to 
fraudulent  substitution.  Therefore,  a 


law  to  bar  interstate  shipment  of  yellow 
oleo  is  eminently  fair,  since  it  leaves  to 
the  individual  States  the  right  to  regu¬ 
late  its  manufacture  and  sale  within  their 
own  borders. 

Oleomargarine  should  be  sold  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  product  with  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  its  own.  Had  the  oleomargarine 
industry  the  courage  to  market  its  pro- 
uct  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  as  an 
imitation  of  another  product,  little  regu¬ 
lation  would  be  necessary. 

Leading  dairy  and  farm  organizations 
favor  the  repeal  of  all  Federal  taxes  and 
license  fees  on  oleomargarine.  They 
urge,  however,  a  ban  on  the  interstate 
shipment  of  oleomargarine  colored  yel¬ 
low  in  imitation  of  butter. 

The  Gillette-Wiley  substitute,  which  is 
sponsored  by  25  Senators,  is  designed  to 
accomplish  both  of  these  purposes.  I 
firmly  believe  that  adoption  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  wouid  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  will  receive  the  support 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 
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MiYTAFT.  Mr.  President,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  tnfefirst  of  the  year,  I  expressed  the 
opinion  ic  an  interview  in  Ohio  that  we 
should  hang  on  to  Formosa  and  pre¬ 
vent  Comrmciist  occupation  of  Formosa, 
even  though\t  involved  the  use  of  our 
Navy.  I  did  m^t  suggest  the  occupation 
of  Formosa,  nok  the  sending  of  any 
army,  or  even  tha^ending  of  any  navy. 
Our  Navy  is  there'telready,  with  bases 
within  a  short  distanoaand  its  ships  are 
between  Formosa  and  ^China,  as  anyone 
knows  who  read  this  ntorning’s  news¬ 
papers.  Formosa  is  a  Hundred  miles 
from  the  mainland  and  thete  can  be  iio 
crossing  if  our  Navy  makes  iKplear  that 
ships  carrying  troops  will  not  Ete  allowed 
to  cross.  In  fact,  probably  the\would 
be  no  such  attempt  at  all  if  the  StsFte  De¬ 
partment  made  it  perfectly  clear/hat  we 
do  not  intend  to  permit  Commdnist 
cupation  of  Formosa. 

The  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the> 
last  3  or  4  years,  if  there  has  been 
any  consistent  foreign  policy,  is  to  con¬ 
tain  communism  where  it  and  prevent 
any«single  step  of  advance,  because  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  such  step  is/certain,  consid¬ 
ering  the  .character  of1  communism,  to 
lead  to  another  stem  We,  therefore, 
sent  our  military  aid  and  our  officers 
into  Greece,  altho/gh  it  might  easily 
have  involved  us  iiywar.  We  have  given 
military  aid  to  Ti^tkey  and  to  Iran.  We 
have  stood  firm  against  Communist  ad¬ 
vance  in  Korea  afad  provided  the  Koreans 
with  large  amounts  of  military  aid  and 
American  ady/ice.  In  undertaking  the 
air  lift  in  Germany,  we  certainly  risked 
war  with  Russia  in  order  to  maintain 
unimpaired  our  position  in  Berlin.  We 
are  asked/to  appropriate  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  Arm  western  Europe,  although 
there  is/no  evidence  that  at  the  present 
time  t^e  Russians  contemplate  any  mili¬ 
tary  attack  in  that  area.  We  have  given 
notice  to  Russia,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  that  if  its  troops  advance 
iac/oss  the  boundaries  of  Italy  or  the 
lerican  or  British  zones  of  Austria  or 


Germany  or  Denmark  or  Norway,  it 
find. itself  at  war  with  us.  In  our  poliq 
of  laying  down  the  law,  “this  far 
shall  go  and  no  further”  we  have  fiot 
hesitated  to  risk  war.  There  is  not/ the 
slightest  evidence  that  Russia  will^o  to 
war  with  us  because  we  interfere  with 
a  crossing  to  Formosa.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  see  how  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  by  themselves  can  bejgin  a  war 
against  the  United  States,  oq  why  they 
should  do  so.  7 

In  China  for  some  reasqf&,  the  State 
Department  has  pursued  a/different  pol¬ 
icy  from  that  followed  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my/  mind  that  the 
proper  kind  of  sincere  Aid  to  the  Nation¬ 
alist  Government  a  few  years  ago  could 
have  stopped  comjhunism  in  China. 
But  the  State  Department  has  been 
guided  by  a  left-wing  group  who  ob¬ 
viously  have  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Chiang, 
and  were  willing  at  least  to  turn  China 
over  to  the  Communists  for  that  purpose. 
They  have,  in  effect,  defied  the  general 
policy  in  Chiha  laid  down  by  Congress. 
j.n  recent  months  it  has,  of  course,  been 
very  doubtful  whether  aid  to  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  could  be  effective, 
and  no  one  desires  to  waste  American 
efforts.  But  Formosa  is  a  place  where 
a  smal}'  amount  of  aid  and  at  very  small 
cost,  fan  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
communism.  Such  action  does  not  com¬ 
mit.  us  to  backing  the  Nationalist  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  any  prolonged  war  against 
the  Chinese  Communists.  We  can  de¬ 
n-mine  later  whether  we  ever  wish  to 
Recognize  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
"  what  the  ultimate  disposition  of  Formosa 
shall  be. 

As  I  understand,  the  people  of  Formosa 
if  permitted  to  vote  would  probably  vote 
to  set  up  an  independent  republic  of 
Formosa.  The  status  of  Formosa,  there¬ 
fore,  should  certainly  be  kept  free  for 
determination  until  the  peace  treaty  has 
been  written  with  Japan.  Formosa  must 
be  legally  a  part  of  Japan,  for  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  mere  declaration  of 
the  President  at  Cairo  or  Potsdam  can 
change  that  status  without  a  treaty. 
tOne  thing  is  certain,  if  the  Communists 
ike  over  Formosa,  we  will  have  just  as 
ich  chance  of  setting  up  an  independ- 
enftu-epublic  of  Formosa  as  we  have  of 
returning  the  western  German  provinces 
from  Poland  to  Germany.  We  know  that 
the  Communists  will  give  up  nothing 
which  tlffev  have  occupied.  Certainly, 
we  do  not^flesire  or  intend  to  under¬ 
take  an  aggressive  war  to  recover  land 
the  Communists  have  occupied.  On  the 
other  hand  if,  at  the  peace  conference, 
it  is  decided  that/Formosa  should  be  set 
up  as  an  independent  republic,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  meafis  to  force  the  Na¬ 
tionalist’s  surrender  of  Formosa. 

The  President’s  statement  on  January 
5  follows  the  usual  cours\of  setting  up 
a  straw  man  and  then  proceeding  to 
knock  him  over.  He  said: 

The  United  States  has  no  predatory  de¬ 
signs  on  Formosa  or  on  any  other^Chlnese 
territory. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  it  ha£y 

The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  obtkin 
special  rights  or  privileges  or  to  establis 
military  bases  on  Formosa  at  this  time. 
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one  has  suggested  that  it  has  such 
a  de&re. 

The\jnited  States  Government  will  not 
pursue  course  which  will  lead  to  involve¬ 
ment  in  Sbe  civil  conflict  in  China. 

The  course  suggested  will  not  lead  to 
any  such  involvement,  although,  of 
course,  we  havte  involved  ourselves  in  the 
civil  conflict  irW  Greece,  in  Korea,  and 
elsewhere.  WheW  the  President,  how¬ 
ever,  says,  “Similaky,  the  United  States 
Government  will  noftprovide  military  aid 
or  advice  to  Chinese  iWces  on  Formosa,” 
he  is  departing  from  th^  policy  pursued 
by  us  in  every  other  p^  of  the  world 
where  the  question  is  whether  commu¬ 
nism  shall  be  checked.  Wnfle  he  states 
that  we  will  continue  the  present  ECA 
program  of  economic  assistance,  it  is 
quite  clear  from  the  past  coursk  of  the 
State  Department  that  they  h£ntg  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  giving  i^uch 
assistance  in  any  effective  way  in  siagh 
a  manner  as  to  assist  the  occupants 
Formosa  and  defeating  a  Communist 
attack. 

Those  who  argue  against  any  action 
in  Formosa  are  curiously  inconsistent. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
shudders  at  the  possibility  of  war,  al¬ 
though  the  chance  we  are  taking  is  1  in 
10  compared  to  that  we  are  taking  in 
Europe  today. 

One  columnist  fears  that  any  action 
in  Formosa  different  from  exactly  the 
action  of  the  State  Department  would 
antagonize  the  leaders  of  India  and  In¬ 
donesia.  His  theory  seems  to  be  that 
the  way  to  stop  communism  in  India  is 
to  permit  it  to  move  into  Formosa.  That 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  used  in  support  of  the  policy  of 
Munich.  Strange  to  say,  the  same  col¬ 
umnist  is  all  for  extending  aid  to  Burma 
and  Indochina  against  Communist 
attack,  although  it  is  infinitely  less  prac¬ 
tical  and  more  expensive  and  difficult 
than  the  maintenance  of  an  independent 
Formosa. 

Another  columnist  argues  that  if  we 
do  not  immediately  extinguish  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government,  Red  China  will  not 
be  able  to  demobilize  to  carry  out  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction.  Therefore,  he, 
argues,  we  should  recognize  the  Commi 
nist  government.  Whatever  may  be  Uie 
arguments  for  such  recognition,  i*  is 
quite  certain  th  t  it  will  in  no  wawuend 
to  reduce  the  armies  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Russia  has  continued  to 
maintain  a  huge  army,  although  it  is 
faced  with  no  threat  of  invasion  what¬ 
ever.  I  think  it  is  safe  to/predict  that 
it  will  be  many  years  before  the  Chinese 
Communists  reduce  their  armies  by  one 
soldier,  because  only  hythose  armies  can 
they  possibly  hope  1/control  China. 

The  question  o/the  containment  of 
communism  is  hugely  a  practical  one. 
The  only  reaso/ so  much  heat  has  been 
engendered  alrout  the  Formosan  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  b/ter  resentment  of  the  State 
Department  and  its  pro-Communist 
allies  against  any  interference  with  its 
policy  j6i  liquidating  the  Nationalist 
Government. 

Np'two  men  are  more  familiar  with  the 
Far  East  than  General  MacArthur  and 
5^r mer  President  Hoover,  and  both  of 
lem  are  able  to  see  the  obvious  military 


and  political  facts  of  the  situation.  Here 
is  a  small  area  of  the  world  where,  with 
no  difficulty  or  expense,  we  could  prevent 
the  spread  of  communism  to  an  island 
which  might  be  of  great  strategic  value 
and  whose  people  desire  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
familiar  with  the  press  dispatch  which 
came  over  the  teletype  a  short  time  ago, 
and  which  I  now  wish  to  read  into  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Washington. — Two  Democratic  Senate 
leaders  today  rejected  a  Republican  demand 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be  called  to  give 
Senators  a  report  on  the  strategic  value  of 
Formosa  to  America’s  far-eastern  defenses. 

Chairman  Connally  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  Chairman  Tydings 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  both 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  proposal  made 
by  Senator  Knowland. 

Knowland  said  he  plans  to  place  his  re¬ 
quest  in  writing  before  the  armed  services 
roup.  But  Tydings  said  this  was  a  matte: 
fofc  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
handle. 

AimCoNNALLY  told  a  reporter:  “The  Resi¬ 
dent  already  has  made  his  decision  mf  For¬ 
mosa.  \  have  no  intention  at  present  of 
asking  tnWjoint  Chiefs  for  their  views 

CoNNALiksaid  the  Joint  Chief %®re  due  to 
visit  the  FaXEast  next  month./ After  their 
return,  his  committee  may  askjEhem  to  make 
a  report — but  net  before. 

Knowland  wakts  to  ki/w  if  the  State 
Department  and  trig  President  had  the  views 
of  the  Joint  Chiefsw  Stfaff  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  experts  before  ajpfving  at  the  hands 
off  decision  on  Form' 

The  President  aaftou^ed  last  week  the 
United  States  wi/not  give  military  aid  or 
advice  to  the  Offenders  ok  the  big  island 
which  is  the  CJfinese  National  Government’s 
last  strongh 

Conn  all  Y^old  a  news  conference  yesterday 
the  commjiftee  might  call  on  the  J^flnt  Chiefs 
and  Sec/ary  Johnson  for  a  report  on  the 
far  eastern  strategic  situation. 

Bu/he  made  it  clear  this  mornfbg  he 
play  no  action  at  present  in  this  direction. 
Mt  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  gall 
fern  at  this  time,”  Connally  said.  “I  s 
Satisfied  the  President  made  his  decision  wit: 

'  the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  involved.” 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  knows  of  any  way  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  can  corqe  to 
sound  decisions  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  its  constitutional  obli¬ 
gations  in  meeting  the  defense  needs  of 
the  Nation  and  in  helping  to  formulate 
foreign  policy,  if  the  Congress  is  to  be 
denied  information  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled  and  upon  which  it  could  base  those 
judgments. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  think  Congress  is 
entitled  to  such  information,  and  must 
have  it  in  order  to  reach  sound  judg¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  the  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  Formosa  is  something  upon 
which  I  have  not  undertaken  to  pass 
in  my  statement.  I  do  not  know.  But 
obviously  its  strategic  importance  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  determination  of  the 
Formosan  policy;  and  obviously  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  listened  to;  and 
obviously  we  should  have  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  advice  on  the  question  of  whether 
Formosa  is  a  strategic  place,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  war. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  merely  wish  tp 
say,  as  one  Senator  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  £hat 
I  hope  the  committee  will  press  frir  an 
answer  to  these  questions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  despite  the  quotation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  I 
have  referred — and  I  hope  he  is  not  cor¬ 
rectly  quoted  in  the  article  appearing 
today — I  intend  to  bring  that  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
think  it  is  one  which  vitally  affects  the 
defenses  of  the  United  States.  But  if 
we  cannot  succeed,  through  either  of 
those  committees,  we  shall  make  every 
effort  to  do  so  through  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  when  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Establishment  comes  before  us  for 
funds  to/support  Okinawa  and  other 
bases  in  that  area  of  the  world,  and 
when  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  yfoss  of  Formosa  into  unfriendly 
hajads  may  jeopardize  our  strategic  po- 
ion  in  our  other  island  defenses.  In 
of  those  committees  we  certainly  in¬ 
tend  to  get  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

We  certainly  did  not  get  the  answers 
to  the  questions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  certainly  should  have  the 
best  advice  in  regard  to  what  the  mili¬ 
tary  facts  are.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  demand  that  they  be  given 
to  us,  entirely  apart  from  what  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  State  Department  may 
be. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  As  I  have  said 
before,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  this  debate  until  all  the  facts  are 
available.  My  interest  has  been  in  the 
development  of  the  facts. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  statement  read  by  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Knowland!;  but, 
view  of  its  purport,  I  must  say,  with 
the  greatest  respect  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  \hat  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can¬ 
not  fe^l  that  I  have  obtained  adequate 
information  in  respect  to  the  facts,  with¬ 
out  the  testimony  of  the  Defense  Estab¬ 
lishment  in.  general,  and  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  of  fcbe  Chief  of  Staff  in  particu¬ 
lar.  So  far  a\  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
consider  that  fcqstimony  to  be  not  only 
pertinent,  but  inbjspensable. 

Mr.  SALTONSTkLL.  Mr.  President, 
W'ill  the  Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  Jo  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Tflie  Senator 
has  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the 
defense  of  Formosa,  and  so  forth.  Per¬ 
haps  the  question  I  shall  ask  ika  little 
beside  the  point;  but  inasmucn^s  the 
Senator  is  still  on  his  feet  and  has  sppken 
on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  question  on  a  subject  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  the  other  day  by  the  Senator  frorh, 
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‘New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith].  Has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  given  any  consideration, 
as  a  Senator  and  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
citizen,  to  the  title,  let  us  say,  to  Formosa 
at  the  icresent  time?  Does  the  Senator 
consider^Formosa  to  be  a  possession  of 
the  Nati&ialist  Government,  a  part  of 
China,  or  ato  island  whose  final  disposi¬ 
tion  awaits  farther  treaties  and  further 
discussions  of  ITormosa? 

Mr.  TAFT,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  legally  Formaga  was  a  part  of  Japan 
for  50  years,  and\ms  so  recognized  by 
the  world.  I  do  nW  know  how  that 
status  could  be  changed,  except  by 
treaty.  I  do  not  tlii\k  it  could  be 
changed  by  PresidentialNdeclaration  at 
Cairo  or  Presidential  declaration  at  Pots¬ 
dam.  Whatever  its  status, \think  it  is 
something  different  from  the^tatus  of 
the  mainland  of  China.  I  tiling  that  is 
entirely  clear. 

So  I  think  we  are  entirely  free.'Vhen 
we  participate  in  the  treaty  with  Japftn, 
and  I  think  the  other  nations  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  treaty  are  entirely  free,  to  sel 
up  an  independent  Formosa.  I  do  not’ 
think  our  hands  are  necessarily  tied  by 
any  other  action  taken  by  the  United 
Stfttcs 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then,  is  it  the 
Senator’s  opinion,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  of  the  general  situation,  that 
Formosa  cannot  be  turned  over  to  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  by  any  surrender 
agreement  or  papers  signed  there? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  think  they  are 
merely  in  possession  there  today,  by  gen¬ 
eral  consent.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
China,  whatever  China  is,  has  yet  ac¬ 
quired  any  legal  title  to  Formosa. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  first  answer 
which  has  been  given  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  indicate  the  correct  view,  for  other¬ 
wise  would  it  not  be  possible,  and  even 
probable  in  this  case,  that  we  would  find 
ourselves,  so  far  as  Germany  and  Japan 
were  concerned,  in  the  position  that  se¬ 
cret  agreements  had  been  made  at  some 
of  the  conferences,  and  therefore  the  en¬ 
tire  peace  had  already  been  determined, 
and  there  would  not  be  anything  for  they 
peace  treaty  to  take  up? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  we  oan 
admit — whatever  the  moral  obligations 
may  be — that  we  are  in  any  way  legally 
bound  by  declarations  of  the  President, 
either  in  secret  or  made  openlyy^s  to  the 
disposition  of  different  papiis  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  it  jfot  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  provisionrof  the  Consti¬ 
tution  which  calls  for  unification  by  the 
Senate  of  peace  treaties  and  all  other 
treaties,  that  thereymust  be  formal  ac¬ 
tion  by  both  the  President  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  passing  >opon  questions  which 
might  involve  us  in  war? 

Mr.  TAFT,/  Yes;  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SMFTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  wi^f  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  came 
ir^to  the  Chamber  just  at  the  end  of  the 
Senator's  remarks.  Of  course,  I  was  very 


much  interested  in  them,  in  light  of  the 
position  I  took  here  a  few  days  ago. 

I  shall  say  to  the  Senator,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  that  the  proposition 
I  discussed  2  days  ago  was  based  upon 
the  assumption — and  apparently  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  makes  the  same  as¬ 
sumption — that  until  the  peace  treaty  is 
signed,  there  is  a  question  about  the 
status  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  as  far  as  we  have 
to  go. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes;  that 
is  as  far  as  we  have  to  go. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Because  if  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  we  at  least  should  keep  the  field 
open,  so  that  we  can  decide  that  ques¬ 
tion  as  it  should  be  decided.  But  once 
the  Communists  are  there,  we  shall  no 
longer  be  a  free  agent  in  respect  to  de¬ 
ciding  that  question,  unless  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  undertake  an  aggressive  war. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Then  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  agree  with  me, 
will  he  not,  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  if  there 
a  question  as  to  whether  Formosa  isy 
.is  not  a  part  of  Japan,  to  see  that  t! 
status  quo  is  preserved,  for  the  prot 
tioiryff  everyone  concerned — the  peo¬ 
ple  orthe  island,  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government,  the  Communists-yfi  they 
have  ai\  rights  there — and  yourselves 
and  our  ottai  interest? 

Mr.  TAFTL  I  agree  with  Jfie  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITHkof  New  Jejifey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BREWST&t.  yk.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yiej 

Mr.  BREWSTE^T  ^he  Senator  has 
suggested  a  vejtf  interesting  question 
which,  I  take  yC referred  to  the  powers 
of  the  Presideht  of  the  United  States  in 
time  of  way1  to  make  agreements  of  a 
military  character.  I  take  it\hat  ques¬ 
tion  is  tfi  some  extent  impliciV  in  this 
probler 

I  dc/not  know  to  what  extent  hitherto 
thajmas  been  a  matter  of  concern;  im  is 
it  -hot  obvious  that  if  the  principleNtf 
le  power  of  the  President  to  make, 
time  of  war,  agreements  of  primarily  a'' 
military  character,  in  return,  let  us  say, 
for  the  entrance  into  the  war,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  of  a  particular  country,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  the  President  has  prom¬ 
ised  certain  territories,  can  be  estab¬ 
lished,  then,  despite  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  as  it  is  stated  very  plainly 
in  section  2  of  article  2,  namely — 

He— 

That  is  to  say,  the  President — 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate — 

And  I  labor  the  word  “advice”  some¬ 
what — 

to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur — • 

The  President’s  power  will  be  unlim¬ 
ited,  will  it  not? 

If  there  is  no  limit  on  the  Presidential 
power  to  make  agreements  in  time  of 
war,  then  the  entire  function  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  that  respect  might  easily  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  I  think  so.  The 
President  has  rather  encroached  already 


on  the  powers  of  the  Senate;  and  now  &, 
good  many  things  which  used  to  be  doiie 
by  treaty  are  done  by  agreement. 

But  certainly  the  disposition  of  the 
territory  of  another  nation  is  something 
which  still  must  be  done  by  treaty,  and 
cannot  be  done  by  executive  agreement. 
If  we  admit  any  such  powei^to  proceed 
by  way  of  executive  agreegfent,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  very  much  curtan  the  powers 
given  to  the  Senate  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Aihd  is  it  not  highly 
important  that  the  Senate,  if  it  has  any 
regard  for  the  impedance  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  functions, .Should  see  to  it  that 
there  is  some  determination  of  this  right, 
before  we  completely  surrender  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  simre  we  now  have  involve¬ 
ments  in  somiany  sections  of  the  world? 
Moreover/are  we  not  now  still  at  war? 

Mr.  T£FT.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
at  way’’  We  have  not  yet  disposed  of  the 
questions  arising  from  the  war.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  technically  we  are  still  in  a 
stefte  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  many 
catutes  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
Tor  some  purposes,  I  would  think  we  are 
not  at  war. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  If  in  a  time  of  ac¬ 
tual  hostilities  the  Presidential  power 
were  established  to  make  agreements 
which  would  bind  us,  might  not  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  then  we  could  easily  move  into 
a  twilight  zone — whether  we  call  it  war, 
or  regardless  of  what  we  call  it — in  which 
the  President  could  continue  to  assert  the 
right  to  make  agreements  which  would 
bind  the  country  under  certain  eventu¬ 
alities,  if  we  continued  to  permit  this 
encroachment  upon  the  power  of  the 
Senate  and  this  expansion  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  power? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  as  to  carry 
out  what  the  Senator  has  just  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  logical  conclusion,  let  me  ask 
this  question:  In  a  case  in  which  our 
country  has  been  at  war  with  another 
country,  and  the  other  country  has  sur- 
[endered,  its  title  to  its  possessions  can- 
gt  be  turned  over  to  another  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  can 
it?  >Js  not  that  a  logical  conclusion? 

MrSTAFT.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  log¬ 
ical  conclusion. 

FEDERAL^ENT  CONTROL — TELEGRAM  TO 

GOVERNOR  DEWEY  BY  SENATOR  CAIN 

Mr.  CAIN.\Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  fromv  Washington  felt  con¬ 
strained  yesterctay  afternoon  to  send  a 
telegram  to  the  Governor  of  New  York 
State.  I  wish  t<Aread  the  telegram, 
which  speaks  rather\plainly  for  itself, 
and  to  draw  its  substance  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  m^colleagues.  it 
reads  as  follows; 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Janit^ry  10,  1950. 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Governor:  The  New  York '.Times  of 
Monday,  January  9,  carried  a  front-page  story 
by  its  Albany  correspondent,  Leo  Egan,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  you  and  your  ad¬ 
visers  are  considering  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
placing  the  prevailing  Federal  rent  law  In 
the  near  future  with  a  State  rent-control 
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system.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
%ay  that  rent  controls  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  New  York  State  because  I 
am ’‘not  familiar  with  the  facts  in  your  area 
of  jurisdiction  but  I  am  qualified  to  venture 
a  preemption  that  President  Truman’s  re¬ 
quest  fok  an  extension  of  the  1949  Rent  Act 
beyond  its, termination  date  of  June  30,  1950, 
will  be  dented  by  a  majority  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  in  the  Congress.  Thos»4- 
of  us  in  the  Ctongress  who  have  considered 
the  rent-control  question  since  1946  to  be 
an  economic  rather  than  a  political  prob¬ 
lem  are  now  completely  certain  that  we  can 
defeat  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Federal 
law  by  using  only  theteconomic  facts  which  | 
have  resulted  in  thosetescores  of  American 
communities  of  all  size^jvhich  have  been 
decontrolled  in  the  last^teear.  Those  for ' 
whom  I  speak  will  use  every  ojnceivable  legit¬ 
imate  means  including  whatever  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  the  Federaftpovernment 
from  any  longer  mismanaging  aad  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  property  rights  of\imerican 
citizens  throughout  the  Nation.  l\ is  un¬ 
realistic  to  assume  that  the  Congrlhs  will 
authorize  Federal  rent  controls  for  tlw.  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  new  half  century.  If  ttere 
are  isolated  communities  in  America  whM 
can  establish  a  proven  need  for  continuing 
rent  controls  those  communities  or  their 
parent  States  must  be  charged  with  a  full 
responsibility  for  managing  their  own  af-| 
fairs.  New  York  City  may  be  an  exception; 
to  the  general  rule  that  only  good  will  re- 
suit  from  the  decontrol  of  rents.  In  prac-i 
tically  every  instance  where  a  city  of  any 
size  has  been  decontrolled  the  following 
benefits-  to  the  community  have  been  in 
evidence:  Restoration  of  the  historic  Amer¬ 
ican  right  of  free  collective  bargaining  be¬ 
tween  tenant  and  owner,  large  numbers  of 
locked-up  rental  units  have  been  returned 
to  the  rental  market,  large  numbers  of  homes 
previously  held  for  sale  only  have  become 
available  to  tenants,  rental  units  have  been 
released  by  tenants  who  have  purchased 
homes,  residential  construction  has  been  ac¬ 
celerated  as  have  the  sales  of  homes,  and 
existing  rental  accommodations  have  be¬ 
come  rapidly  more  attractive  because  the 
owners  have  remodeled,  repaired,  and  re¬ 
decorated  their  facilities.  These  are  bene¬ 
fits  which  every  State  and  community  must 
desire.  These  are  but  some  of  the  benefits 
which  have  come  to  decontrolled  American 
communities  and  the  case  histories  of  the 
communities  in  question  will  be  used  by  rea¬ 
sonable  Members  of  both  parties  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  certain  that  there  will  be 
no  extension  of  the  Federal  rent  law  be¬ 
yond  June.  In  wiring  you  of  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  an  end  to  Federal  rent  controls 
is  certain  I  hope  that  I  am  rendering  a  cqh- 
structive  service  to  you  and  to  every  earner 
State  in  the  Nation.  Those  in  the  CMftgress 
who  feel  as  I  do  want  no  State  or  gpmmu- 
nity  to  say  in  coming  months  Gpit  they 
hadn’t  been  informed  that  FederMfwent  con¬ 
trols  would  expire  on  the  last  dpy  of  June. 
When  President  Truman  requested  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  Federal  rent  coiaKols  as  being 
necessary  for  another  year Jtie  indicated  to 
me  at  least  that  he  knew JRstressingly  little 
about  the  history  of  th^problem,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  ignore  and  disregard  the  economic 
facts  involved.  I  takf  it  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  Mr./fruman’s  own  party  in 
the  Congress  won support  the  President’s 
demand.  The  th^ie  is  long  overdue  when 
New  York  Stater and  every  other  State  in 
the  Union  ouajft  to  be  completely  accounta¬ 
ble  to  their  Citizens  for  the  fundamental 
and  important  issues  involved  in  the  man¬ 
agement  6f  their  private-property-rights 
question,-  I  am  certain  that  every  State  will 
attempt’  to  rid  itself  of  all  rent  controls 
everywhere  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  permitted  to 
extend  rent  controls  into  our  new  decade 
those  restrictions  against  property  rights  will 
probably  remain  forever.  Congress  is  pos¬ 


sessed  of  too  much  common  sense  and  sense 
of  simple  justice  to  permit  this  to  happen. 
I  would  urge  you  and  your  legislature  to 
do  what  it  thinks  is  right  for  New  York 
State  without  any  further  dead-hand  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Federal  Government.  With  cor¬ 
dial  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  new  year. 

Harry  P.  Cain, 

United  States  Senator . 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal'certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  very  briefly  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2023,  to  regu¬ 
late  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain 
taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  Democratic  Convention,  which  I 
was  not  privileged  to  attend,  but  to  whose 
proceedings  I  listened  over  the  radio,  I 
remember  very  distinctly  that  about  2 
o’clock  in  the  morning  President  Tru¬ 
man,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the 
convention,  stated  that  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  would  be  guilty  of  in¬ 
gratitude  if  they  did  not  vote  for  the 
Democratic  ticket  nominated  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  He  went  on  to  say  that  labor 
likewise  would  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  if 
it  did  not  support  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Apparently  the  farmers  of  the  country 
took  the  President  at  his  word. 

I  have  before  me  the  official  returns  of 
the  election,  showing  that  the  dairy  State 
of  Colorado  cast  its  six  electoral  votes  for 
Mr.  Truman  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  Democrats  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  As  one  reads  through  the  list  he 
finds  Idaho,  with  4  votes  in  the  Truman 
column,  Iowa  with  10,  Minnesota  with  11, 
Montana  with  4,  Ohio  with  26,  Utah  with 
4,  Washington  with  8,  Wisconsin  with  12, 
and  Wyoming  with  3.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic  to  conclude  that  if 
we  total  those  electoral  votes,  deduct 
them  from  the  383  votes  the  President 
received,  and  add  them  to  the  189  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  received,  the  Republicans 
would  have  won  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
272  to  220. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  oleomargarine  bill  itself,  I 
wish  very  briefly  to  address  myself  to  the 
broken  promise  made  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  year  after  year,  that  they  were 
going  to  enforce  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act.  During  the  course  of  the  debate 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  as 
shown  on  page  272  of  the  Record,  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote  it  for 
the  Senator’s  information  at  this  time.  It  is 
not  very  long.  I  read  from  page  64  of  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
the  concentration  of  productive  facilities, 
1947.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

I  am  simply  quoting  what  was  said 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  He  proceeded  to  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  follows: 

“The  pattern  of  control  in  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  dairy  products  is  rather 
similar  to  that  of  the  meat-packing  industry. 
Before  World  War  I  the  dairy-products  in¬ 


dustry  was  made  up  of  small  local  units, 
either  independently  owned  or  under  coop- 

ieratlve  control.  The  contrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present  state  of  concentration 
is  perhaps  more  striking  in  this  field  than  in 
any  other  manufacturing  industry. 

"As  the  concentration  curve  for  the  in- 
i  dustry  shows,  the  two  leading  dairy  corpora- 
:  tions,  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  and  the 
Borden  Co.,  clearly  dominate  the  industry, 
holding  27.5  and  21.4  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  industry’s  net  capital  assets.” 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  this  in 
the  field  of  margarine  manufacture.  That  is 
my  statement.  I  continue  to  read  from  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 

“Thereafter  the  slope  of  the  curve  becomes 
much  more  gradual,  with  the  third  firm, 
the  Carnation  Co.,  holding  6.9  percent  and 
five  other  corporations,  with  assets  ranging 
from  2  to  4  percent  of  the  industry’s  total, 
owning  an  additional  15.5  percent.  Thus  the 
eight  largest  firms  control  71.3  percent  of 
the  total  net  capital  assets  of  all  corpora¬ 
tions  operating  primarily  in  this  field. 

“Even  these  figures,  however,  substantially 
understate  the  degree  of  concentration  af¬ 
fecting  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  under¬ 
statement  stems  from  two  factors:  (a)  With¬ 
in  the  broad  industry  groups,  concentration 
is  frequently  higher  for  important  indi¬ 
vidual  products;  and  (b)  many  of  these 
individual  products  are  highly  perishable 
and  can  only  be  shipped  within  a  limited 
market  area,  a  circumstance  which  fre¬ 
quently  results  in  a  higher  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  in  local  markets  than  is  true  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.” 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  have? 
What  have  the  American  people  got  aft¬ 
er  all  these  years  of  Democratic  rule  in 
this  country?  The  great  Democratic 
Party,  which  says  it  is  for  the  little  fel¬ 
low,  which  accuses  the  Republicans  of 
representing  large  corporations,  has  done 
nothing  to  prevent  monopolies.  We  find 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  quoting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  showing  the  few 
companies  which  he  enumerated  having 
control  of  71.3  percent  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try. 

I  stood  upon  this  floor  only  a  few 
months  ago  protesting  the  nomination  of 
the  leader  of  certain  trusts  to  be  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Argentina.  The  President 
chose  a  man  for  that  position  who  had 
raised  the  price  of  ice  cream  and  milk  to 
little  children.  The  great  Democratic 
Party  brags  about  representing  the  little 
fellow,  the  poor  man,  but  it  picked  the 
greatest  monopolist  of  them  all,  a  man 
who'  had  organized  the  dairy  industry 
which,  in  1  day,  in  three  States,  grabbed 
all  the  manufacturing  plants  and  formed 
them  into  a  monopoly,  and  he  has  been 
nominated  as  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 

I  ask  this  question,  Mr.  President: 
Whom  have  the  Democrats  named  to  be 
general  manager  of  all  their  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinners?  Out  of  the 
150,000,000  people  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  President,  whom  has  the  Democratic 
Party  chosen  ?  I  shall  give  his  name  in  a 
few  moments,  but  before  doing  so  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  plain  that  in  behalf  of 
the  American  people  we  are  dealing  to¬ 
day  with  perhaps  the  largest  trust,  the 
largest  monopoly,  in  the  world. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  Fortune 
magazine  for  December  1947.  I  want  to 
read  the  first  four  lines  of  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “The  World  of  Unilever”: 

Seen  from  the  Old  World,  the  United  States 
is  a  commercial  paradise,  where  almost 
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every  prospect  pleases  and  only  Tom  Clark 
annoys.  It  Is  the  one  place  In  the  world 
where  only  crackpots  want  to  nationalize 
Industry. 

I  call  the  attention  of  every  Senator 
upon  the  floor  to  the  first  three  lines 
which  I  have  read: 

Seen  from  the  Old  World,  the  United  States 
is  a  commercial  paradise,  where  almost  every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  Tom  Clark  annoys. 

At  that  time  Tom  Clark  was  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  had  brought  various  antitrust 
suits  under  the  Sherman  law.  The 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was  passed  in 
1891.  The  years  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  went  by,  and  not  a  single  monopo¬ 
list  was  put  in  jail.  1910,  1920,  and  1940 
passed,  yet,  under  an  antitrust  statute 
over  50  years  old,  not  one  monopolist 
was  put  in  jail.  I  could  forget  it  if  the 
Republicans  did  not  put  anyone  in  jail, 
because  the  opposition  has  always  said 
the  Republican  Party  was  the  party  of 
the  trusts.  If  we  go  out  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  it  will  be  found  that  the  Democrats 
have  given  the  Republicans  that  reputa¬ 
tion. 

But  in  1932  the  Democrats  took  over. 
They  said  they  were  going  to  protect 
the  little  fellow,  the  poor  man.  I  heard, 
over  the  radio,  their  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  say  that  time  and  time  again. 

Did  the  Democratic  Party  put  in  jail 
any  of  the  monopolists  who  were  robbing 
the  American  people?  Not  one.  Were 
any  monopolists  put  in  jail  in  1934?  Not 
one.  Were  any  of  them  put  in  jail  in 
1935?  Not  one. 

In  1936  we  again  heard  the  Democrats 
say  upon  the  hustings,  “We  are  the  party 
of  the  little  fellow.  We  are  here  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer." 

According  to  the  speech  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  yesterday,  certain  corpora¬ 
tions  have  made  one  combination  after 
another,  but,  as  yet,  none  of  the  monop¬ 
olists  have  been  jailed. 

What  has  the  Democratic  Party  been 
doing,  Mr.  President?  The  people  took 
them  at  their  word  in  1936,  and  monopo¬ 
lies  grew  and  grew  and  no  monopolist 
was  jailed  in  1936,  in  1937,  in  1938,  or 
in  1939. 

In  1940  there  was  a  request  for  more 
appropriations.  Representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  said  they  did  not 
have  enough  money.  So  the  Senate 
gave  them  practically  all  the  money  they 
asked  for  in  order  to  carry  out  the  anti¬ 
trust  statutes.  What  happened? 

There  was  another  election  in  1940, 
and  again  and  again  we  heard  the  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency  tell  the  people 
that  the  Democratic  Party  was  the  only 
salvation  of  the  poor  man;  that  it  was 
against  the  wicked,  terrible  trusts  which 
were  supporting  the  Republican  Party, 
and  that  if  the  Democratic  Party  was 
voted  in,  what  would  it  not  do  to  those 
trusts.  But  1941  went  by,  and  no  mo¬ 
nopolist  was  put  in  jail.  The  years  1942 
and  1943  went  by,  and  still  the  antitrust 
laws  were  not  enforced. 

I  now  come  to  1944,  when  again  the 
Democrats  repeated  upon  platforms  all 
over  the  Nation  that  they  were  going  to 


put  monopolists  in  jail  if  the  people 
would  only  once  more  entrust  them  with 
that  power. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  on  this  floor 
who  can  name  one  man  who  was  put  in 
jail  for  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law 
up  to  1946.  Not  one  man  was  put  in  jail. 
The  only  one  who  was  put  in  jail  was 
Eugene  Debs.  He  was  put  in  jail,  not  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Antitrust  Act, 
but  because  of  the  violation  of  an  in¬ 
junction. 

Now  we  come  to  the  oleomargarine 
matter.  As  was  stated  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  yesterday,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  monopolies  of  all  time  is  the  one 
which  is  going  to  benefit  in  case  the 
pending  bill  becomes  law. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  President,  when  it 
looked  as  though  we  might  repeal  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine,  this  great  monop¬ 
oly,  together  with  the  Best  Foods  Co., 
who  had  sold  one  of  its  subsidiaries  to  it, 
and  who  controlled  the  price  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  3  weeks,  raised  the  price 
by  23  cents  a  pound.  If  that  is  not  true, 
let  someone  refute  it.  Where  was  this 
great  Democratic  administration  then? 
Was  anyone  arrested? 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  at 
that  time  was  that  butter  was  too  high 
in  price.  The  argument  was  that  it  was 
so  high  that  a  poor  man  could  not  buy 
it.  The  price  of  butter  was  70  cents,  75 
cents,  80  cents,  and  85  cents,  up  to  a 
dollar  a  pound.  The  price  of  butter  went 
up  and  up.  They  said,  “We  want  oleo¬ 
margarine."  Yet,  I  repeat,  when  it 
looked  as  though  the  measure  was  going 
to  pass  and  the  tax  would  be  taken  off 
oleomargarine,  three  companies  got  con¬ 
trol  of  oleomargarine  all  over  the  world. 
They  did  it  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  the  price  of  oleomargarine 
jumped  23  cents  a  pound. 

Is  that  the  way  the  Democratic  Party 
protects  the  poor  people?  Is  that  the 
way  the  Democratic  Party  protects  the 
consumer? 

Only  a  short  time  ago  President  Tru¬ 
man  said  that  the  farmers  would  be 
guilty  of  ingratitude  if  they  did  not  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket,  yet  today  we  find 
the  Democratic  Party  double-crossing 
the  dairy  farmers  in  the  States  which  I 
have  named,  and  which  voted  for  them. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  double-crossing 
them — for  whom?  Why,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  greatest  monopoly  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  world. 

Referring  again  to  the  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  article  for  December  1947,  let  me 
give  Senators  some  idea  as  to  how  large 
this  organization,  this  monopoly,  is.  I  do 
not  desire  merely  to  gloss  over,  or  not 
to  go  into  detail.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  described  it  pretty  well  yester¬ 
day  in  his  speech  on  the  Senate  floor, 
but  I  desire  to  go  into  a  little  greater 
detail,  to  point  out  exactly  who  will  be 
benefited  if  the  pending  measure  shall  be 
enacted.  This  measure  is  going  to  hurt 
agriculture  and  the  farmer.  Whom  is  it 
going  to  help?  As  I  have  said,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  covered  that  pretty 
well  yesterday  when  he  mentioned  this 
monopoly.  Now  let  us  go  into  some  of 
the  details  of  it. 


Referring  now  to  page  88  of  Fortune 
magazine  for  December  1947,  it  says: 

This  industrial  omnium-gatherum — 

Referring  to  Unilever,  this  corporation, 
this  monopoly — 

is  built  on  as  homely  and  vital  a  raw  ma¬ 
terial  as  it  is  possible  to  find — on  what  is 
known  redundantly  as  fats  and  oils  (an  oil 
is  a  liquid  fat).  The  fats  are  extracted  from 
vegetables  like  peanuts  and  coconuts,  and 
from  animals  like  cows,  pigs,  and  whales. 
People  encounter  them  most  commonly  in 
butter,  margarine,  lard,  and  soap,  and  with¬ 
out  them,  as  without  grain,  people  obviously 
would  have  a  tough  time  getting  along.  Uni¬ 
lever  is  the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  world 
supply  of  fats  and  oils,  purchasing  and  proc¬ 
essing  more  than  2,000,000  of  the  6,800,000 
tons  of  fats  and  oils  normally  finding  their 
way  into  world  commerce. 

There  we  get  an  idea  as  to  how  big 
this  corporation  is,  Mr.  President.  It 
controls  2,000,000  of  the  5,800,000  tons 
of  fats  and  oils  in  all  the  world.  I  con¬ 
tinue  reading  from  the  article: 

It  makes  no  butter — 

“It  makes  no  butter” — 
and  renders  little  lard,  but  it  manufactures 
more  soap  and  margarine  than  any  other 
company — about  two-thirds  of  the  soap 
used  in  the  British  Empire,  and  about  12 
percent  of  world  consumption;  about 
75  percent  of  the  margarine  eaten  in  Europe 
and  about  40  percent  of  world  consumption 
(outside  Russia).  Even  in  1946,  with 
supplies  far  short  of  prewar  and  rationed 
almost  everywhere,  Unilever  turned  out 
750,000  tons  of  soap  and  560,000  tons  of 
margarine,  for  which  it  received  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $445,000,000.  In  crushing  palm  ker¬ 
nels,  copra,  peanuts,  and  other  oil-bearing 
raw  materials,  it  was  left  with  1,256,000  tons 
of  residues,  which  it  sold  as  cattle  feed  for 
the  equivalent  of  about  $67,000,000.  It  also 
processed  and  sold  nearly  600,000  tons  of 
oils  to  other  manufacturers  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  $144,000,000.  Despite  its  dominant 
position  in  the  empire  and  on  the  Continent, 
Unilever  feels  compelled  to  promote  and  ad¬ 
vertise  its  products  as  no  others  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  canon  are  promoted.  It  was  before 
the  war,  one  of  the  world’s  biggest  adver¬ 
tisers,  spending  almost  $50,000,000  to  sell 
products  like  Stork  and  Blue  Band  marga¬ 
rine,  and  Lux,  Lifebuoy,  Rinso,  Persil,  and 
Sunlight  6oap. 

But  the  basic  fat  and  oil  products  ac¬ 
count  for  only  60  percent  of  the  company’s 
turn-over.  Unileyer  also  does  at  least  a 
$25,000,000  business  in  canned  goods,  of 
which  some  $12,000,000  is  in  canned  peas. 
Before  the  war  it  sold  more  than  $7,500,000 
worth  of  Wall’s  ice  cream  (in  Britain),  most 
of  it  through  white-clad  vendors  on  tricycles 
bearing  the  legend  “Stop  me  and  buy  one.” 
It  owns  MacFisheries,  Ltd.,  of  Britain,  the 
world’s  largest  chain  of  fish  stores  (356), 
which  last  year  sold  about  $35,000,000  worth 
of  fish  and  game.  Besides  dozens  of  other 
products,  it  sells  more  than  $35,000,000  worth 
of  toothpaste  (Pepsodent  and  Solidox)  and 
perfumes  and  cosmetics.  It  owned  paper  and 
textile  mills  in  Germany,  and  is  half  owner  of 
Thames  Board  Mills,  the  U.  K.’s  largest 
paperboard  maker. 

Now  I  shall  take  this  company  to 
Africa,  Mr.  President,  to  Africa,  where 
20  cents  a  day  is  paid  for  labor.  We  find 
Senators  on  this  floor  saying  they  are 
for  the  pending  bill,  but  we  do  not  find 
the  CIO  or  the  A.  F.  of  L.  here  fighting 
for  the  farmers.  They  are  not  lifting  a 
hand.  So  far  as  American  farmers  are 
concerned,  they  are  abandoned  by  labor. 
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Some  of  us  who  come  from  the  dairy 
States  find  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  support  of  any  kind  from  labor 
in  this  fight.  Perhaps  some  of  the  labor 
leaders  are  here,  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice.  The  time  will  come  when  labor 
will  need  the  farmer  again,  and  while  I 
will  not  say  it  will  be  refreshing,  at  least 
one  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying, 
“When  our  backs  were  to  the  wall,  where 
was  labor?” 

So  I  want  to  take  this  company  over  to 
Africa,  where  20  cents  a  day  is  paid  to  a 
laboring  man  to  compete  with  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota,  with  his  demon¬ 
strated  friendship  for  the  workingmen 
of  this  country,  would  like  to  know  that 
at  least  one  section  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  been  in  support 
of  the  Wiley-Gillette  substitute.  Men 
and  women  working  in  the  creameries, 
those  who  drive  the  milk  wagons,  trucks, 
and  so  on,  have,  through  their  labor 
organizations,  supported  the  substitute. 
The  branch  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  known  as  the  teamsters’  union, 
and  other  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions  have  supported  us  in  this  fight 
against  the  monopoly  the  Senator  is  so 
well  describing,  and  against  this  kind  of 
what  we  might  very  well  call  attack  upon 
small  business  enterprises.  I  simply 
bring  that  to  the  Senator’s  attention  so 
that  the  record  may  be  clear. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  am 
delighted  that  Dan  Tobin  of  the  team¬ 
sters’  union,  and  his  union,  and  other 
A.  F.  of  L.  unions  are  with  us  in  this 
fight.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  fact. 

Let  us  now  go  over  to  Africa,  where 
this  monopoly  also  operates.  I  quote 
from  Fortune  magazine  of  December 
1947: 

Unilever’s  most  extraordinary  excursion 
into  other  fields  arises  from  its  quest  for  raw 
materials.  The  United  Africa  Co.,  a  huge 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  that  accounts  for 
Just  about  a  quarter  of  its  consolidated  sales, 
not  only  grows  oil  palms  and  buys  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  all  kinds  from  the  natives  of  west 
Africa  and  the  Congo,  it  sells  everything  sal¬ 
able  to  them.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
world's  largest  trading  company.  An  article 
in  a  later  issue  will  be  devoted  to  its  chro¬ 
matic  activities;  suffice  to  say  here  that 
through  U.  A.  C.  the  UnUever  organization 
finds  itself  right  In  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  world’s  most  explosive  race  situations — 
besides  running  one  of  the  largest  General 
Motors  overseas  distributorships,  a  shirt  fac¬ 
tory,  a  full-sized  steamship  company,  and 
one  of  the  biggest  stores  in  Istanbul. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  definition  of 
this  company  given  by  the  London  Econ¬ 
omist.  This  is  what  the  London  Econo¬ 
mist  says  about  the  monopoly  which  is 
trying  to  force  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  out  of  the  dairy  business: 

The  Unilever  combine  and  communism- — 

These  are  not  my  words,  Mr.  President. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  London  Econ¬ 


omist,  one  of  the  most  conservative  news¬ 
papers  in  England. 

The  Unilever  'combine  and  communism 
have  not  a  few  points  of  similarity — in  a 
strictly  business  sense.  That  combine  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  committees  enumerable.  It  con¬ 
trols  the  working  life  of  the  vegetable-oil 
industries  almost  as  completely  as  the  Soviet 
monopolizes  the  working  life  of  the  Russian 
people.  It  embraces  every  activity  from  the 
production  of  the  raw  materials  to  the  retail 
selling  of  finished  product.  And,  curiously 
enough,  both  Soviet  and  Unilever  catch 
whales  in  the  Antarctic.  For  the  investor 
and  economist,  however,  the  significant  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  the  more  enlightened  and  effi¬ 
cient  Unilever  and  the  Soviet  become  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  investigate  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  analyze  their  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  strange  that 
even  a  United  States  Senator  cannot  find 
out  what  companies  are  included  in  this 
merger?  I  tried  and  tried;  I  went  to 
every  source  possible  in  Washington,  and 
I  was  unable  to  find  anywhere,  in  any 
book,  a  list  of  the  various  companies  that 
are  amalgamated  and  affiliated,  which 
are  subsidiaries  of  this  giant  monopoly. 
I  received  some  45  names. 

A  few  months  ago  I  placed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  company,  who  died  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  while  there  on  a  visit. 
In  the  Minneapolis  newspapers  appeared 
an  obituary.  The  obituary  contained 
the  statement  that  he  was  the  president 
of  613  companies,  different  corporations, 
and  that  they  were  doing  business  in  40 
different  countries. 

Mr.  President,  who  have  the  Demo¬ 
crats  chosen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson  Day  dinners?  I  will  tell 
the  Senate  in  a  moment.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  which  says  it  is  for  the 
little  people,  has  chosen  to  handle  the 
Jefferson- Jackson  Day  dinners  a  man 
whose  name  I  shall  give  in  a  moment.  I 
shall  show  how  the  Democratic  Party 
picked  him  out  of  150,000,000  people. 
The  party  which  says  it  is  against  trusts 
and  against  monopolies  has  chosen  for 
this  purpose  a  man  who  heads  a  great 
monopoly. 

I  read  again  the  quotation  from  the 
London  Economist: 

The  Unilever  combine  and  communism 
have  not  a  few  points  of  similarity — in  a 
strictly  business  sense.  The  combine  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  committees  Innumerable.  It  con¬ 
trols  the  working  life  of  the  vegetable-oil 
industries  almost  as  completely  as  the  Soviet 
monopolizes  the  working  life  of  the  Russian 
people.  It  embraces  every  activity  from  the 
production  of  the  raw  materials  to  the  retail 
selling  of  finished  goods.  And,  curiously 
enough,  both  Soviet  and  Unilever  catch 
whales  in  the  Antarctic.  For  the  Investor 
and  economist,  however,  the  significant  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  the  more  enlightened  and  effi¬ 
cient  Unilever  and  the  Soviet  become,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  investigate  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  analyze  their  accounts. 

Mr.  Plummer,  in  his  book,  Interna¬ 
tional  Combines  in  Modern  Industry, 
has  this  to  say : 

The  truth  of  the  last  sentence  becomes 
patent  when  we  try  to  trace  the  combine’s 
ramifications  through  to  the  subsidiaries. 
In  England,  for  instance,  Unilever,  Ltd.,  con¬ 
trols  English  Margarine  Works,  Ltd.,  and  the 
British  section  of  the  Van  den  Bergh  under¬ 
taking,  through  which  it  controls  Meadow 
Dairy  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  in  turn  controls 
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Pearks  Dairies,  Sherry’s  Dairies,  Brough’s 
Tea,  Ltd.,  and  Neale’s  Tea  Stores.  Uni¬ 
lever,  Ltd.,  also  holds  a  substantial  interest 
in  Home  and  Colonial  Stores,  Ltd.,  through 
which  it  is  linked  with  Allied  Stores,  Ltd., 
Liptons,  Ltd.,  and  Maypole  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd., 
and,  through  the  latter,  with  Maypole  Mar¬ 
garine  Works,  Palmine,  Ltd.,  and  British 
Oil  Works.  This  is  but  a  sketch  of  the  com¬ 
bine’s  English  interests,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  a  corner  of  the  whole  vast  area  of  its 
ramifications,  for  it  controls  the  major  part 
of  the  margarine  industry  of  Europe,  and  had 
interests  in  oil-crushing  and  refining  fac¬ 
tories  and  allied  industries,  with  their  dis¬ 
tributing  organizations,  in  Britain,  Holland, 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Italy,  and  the  Dutch  Indies. 

Here  we  have  a  man  heading  a  great 
monopoly  chosen  by  the  Democrats,  who 
love  the  common  people,  to  manage  the 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinners  this  year. 
I  will  give  his  name  in  a  moment.  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  from  Mr.  Plummer’s  book: 

The  combine’s  west  African  interests  are 
in  the  care  of  the  United  Africa  Co.,  Ltd.,  in 
which  the  combine  holds  80  percent  of  the 
share  capital  and  a  dominant  proportion  of 
the  voting  power.  Moreover,  the  United 
Africa  Co.  holds,  directly  or  indirectly,  con¬ 
trolling  interests  in  no  fewer  than  66  com¬ 
panies  carrying  on  operations  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

Altogether  there  are  now  616  compa¬ 
nies  controlled  by  this  combine.  At  the 
time  its  president  died  the  combine  con¬ 
trolled  613  companies,  and  3  more  have 
been  added  since.  Since  I  made  my  last 
speech  on  the  subject  3  more  companies 
have  been  included,  making  the  total  616. 

Alfred  Plummer  in  his  book  entitled 
“International  Combines  in  Modern  His¬ 
tory,”  published  by  the  Pitman  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York  City,  1938,  had  this 
further  to  say: 

As  an  example  of  a  great  international 
trust  recently  in  the  public  eye  we  may  cite 
Unilever,  Ltd.,  which  was  registered  in  No¬ 
vember  1927  as  Margarine  Union,  Ltd.,  and 
having  acquired  all  the  ordinary  share  capi¬ 
tal  (£6,500,000)  of  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  it 
changed  its  name  to  Unilever,  Ltd.,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1929.  This  combine  includes  Van 
den  Berghs,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  dealers  in 
margarine  and  similar  products,  incorporated 
in  1895,  with  a  capital  of  over  £3,000,000. 
For  many  years  there  was  stiff  competition 
between  Van  den  Berghs,  Ltd.,  and  Anton 
Jurgens  &  Co.,  a  Dutch  firm,  and  in  1908  the 
competitors  thought  that  it  would  be  to  their 
mutual  advantage  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  sharing  profits.  Accordingly,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  three  pooling  agreements  were 
entered  into.  The  first  agreement,  dated 
February  13,  1908,  contained  many  compli¬ 
cated  provisions,  but  broadly  its  effect  was 
that  each  company  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  profits  of  the  other.  There  was  k  sup¬ 
plemental  agreement  in  1913  whereby  it  was 
agreed  that  subject  to  certain  modifications 
the  principal  agreement  of  1908  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  until  the  end  of  1940.  After 
the  settlement  of  a  complicated  dispute 
arising  out  of  these  agreements,  the  members 
of  the  Van  den  Bergh  and  Jurgens  families 
decided  to  consolidate  their  interests  by 
forming  a  Dutch  holding  company  and  an 
English  holding  company. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  when,  under  a  Democratic  President, 
the  SEC  bill  was  passed,  and  holding 
companies  apparently  were  outlawed 
forever.  Yet  today  whom  do  we  find  the 
Democratic  Party  taking  to  its  bosom? 
Who  is  going  to  be  the  general  manager, 
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all  over  the  Nation,  of  the  Jackson- Jef¬ 
ferson  Day  dinners?  Wait  a  little,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  will  tell  you.  Who  of 
the  157,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  has  the  Democratic  Party  picked? 

The  report  further  states  that — 

In  association  with  the  Dutch — 

They  have  now  formed  a  Dutch  holding 
company  and  an  English  holding  com¬ 
pany.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  one 
holding  company;  they  organized  two. 

In  association  with  the  Dutch  sister  con¬ 
cern,  Unilever  N.  V.,  Unilever  Ltd.,  now  con¬ 
trols  not  only  the  Jurgens  and  Van  den 
Bergh  groups  of  companies,  but  also  the 
Schlicht  and  Hartog  concerns,  both  of  which 
manufacture  soap  and  margarine,  the  former 
mainly  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  and 
the  latter  in  Holland.  In  1931,  two  additional 
companies  were  formed  under  the  names  of 
Unilever  (Raw  Materials) ,  Ltd.,  and  Unilever 
Grondstoffen  Maatschapij  N.  V.,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  buying,  holding,  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  stocks  for  the  English  and  Dutch 
groups  of  companies,  respectively.  This 
colossal  international  combine  now  includes 
over  600  companies — 

Namely,  616  companies,  in  40  different 
countries. 

I  read  further: 

supreme  twin  holding  companies  (Unilever 
Ltd.  and  Unilever  N.  V.)  are  kept  separate 
not  only  for  organizational  reasons  but  also 
in  order  to  avoid  the  costs  and  complications 
of  double  taxation.  But  the  real  nerve  cen¬ 
ters  are  to  be  found  in  the  interlocking  direc¬ 
torates  of  two  private  companies,  each  of 
which  controls  60  percent  of  the  voting  power 
in  Unilever  Ltd.  and  Unilever  N.  V.;  so  that 
the  British  and  Dutch  interests  jointly  con¬ 
trol  both.  The  whole  vast  organization  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  groups  of  com¬ 
panies.  There  are  separate  directors  and 
managers  for  each  group,  and  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  directors  whose  special  function  is  to 
keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the  group 
executives  so  as  to  maintain  uniformity  of 
policy. 

So  the  entire  616  companies  will  have 
the  same  kind  of  policy,  which,  of  course, 
is  robbing  the  common  people  along  the 
same  lines  all  the  time. 

Referring  again  to  the  article  which 
appeared  in  Fortune  magazine,  I  wish  to 
say  that  on  page  90  appears  the  picture 
of  the  man  selected  by  the  Democratic 
Party  to  be  the  general  manager  for  its 
Jackson-Jefferson  Day  dinners.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  his  name  yet.  In  a 
moment  I  will  tell  the  distinguished 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  he  is.  But  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  every  farmer  who  tried  to 
make  a  living  when  this  man  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  responsible  position  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  President,  knows,  to 
his  sorrow,  who  he  is. 

I  shall  read  further  from  the  Fortune 
article.  When  this  monopoly  got  to 
work  and  started  out,  it  did  a  great  deal 
of  advertising,  promoting,  and  compet¬ 
ing.  The  article  states: 

Advertising,  promoting,  and  competirig, 
Lever  expanded  rapidly,  and  he  made  soap  a 
mass-produced  item  by  the  simple  device  of 
selling  it  as  a  specialty.  In  1888  he  started 
a  huge  soap  factory  and  model  worker’s  vil¬ 
lage  in  a  dreary  marsh  across  the  Mersey 
River  from  Liverpool,  and  called  it  Port  Sun¬ 
light.  It  is  still  the  world’s  largest  soap 
factory,  and  is  served  by  the  world’s  largest 
privately  owned  dock.  He  flooded  England 
with  Sunlight,  sent  it  overseas,  and  was  soon 


manufacturing  it  all  over  the  world,  in 
Switzerland,  Australia,  Canada,  Belgium, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  To  secure  his  raw-material 
supply  he  picked  up  200,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  British  Solomons,  on  which  he  proposed 
to  plant  coconut  trees,  and  got  a  1,875,000- 
acre  concession  in  the  Congo  for  growing  oil 
palm  trees,  where  he  built  houses,  schools, 
and  hospitals  for  the  natives. 

But  like  most  born  competitors  of  his 
time,  Lever  turned  out  to  be  a  born  monopo¬ 
list.  The  older  he  grew,  the  less  he  slept,  the 
more  he  saw,  the  more  he  wanted,  and  the 
more  he  bought.  In  1906  he  promoted  an 
amalgamation  of  the  leading  soap  makers, 
but  it  was  attacked  furiously  by  some  of  the 
press,  which  printed  evidence  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  trading  and  other  malpractices. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  is  too  long 
to  read  in  full  or  even  to  have  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record;  but  I  have  picked 
out  the  most  pertinent  parts  of  it.  The 
following  appears  on  page  204: 

Besides  getting  into  the  British  margarine 
business  (margarine  had  been  imported 
mostly  from  the  Netherlands,  so  during 
World  War  I  the  Government  asked  him  to 
make  it)  he  founded  the  MacFisheries  firm, 
bought  a  whaling  company  and  built  it  up, 
and  acquired  a  half  dozen  leading  British 
soap,  soap  flake,  chemical,  oil  cake,  and 
candle  companies.  Among  them  was  the 
eminent  Joseph  Crosfield  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
makers  of  soaps  and  chemicals,  which  had 
been  the  first  (in  1906)  to  hydrogenate 
hitherto  distasteful  fats  like  whale  oil  and 
render  them  first  rate  for  any  use.  By  1920 — 

Thirty  years  ago — 

he  had  gathered  unto  him  more  than  76  per¬ 
cent  of  the  British  soap  business. 

So,  Mr.  President,  away  back  in  1920 
he  was  doing  three-quarters  of  all  the 
soap  business  in  England. 

Now  I  read  from  page  207 : 

The  story  of  margarine,  man’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  compete  with  the  cow,  is 
mostly  the  story  of  Margarine  Unie’s  prede¬ 
cessors. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  most  of  us  re¬ 
alize  that  if  we  go  out  on  the  street 
and  talk  to  the  people  we  meet  there, 
we  find  that  today  the  average  man 
does  not  know  where  oleomargarine 
comes  from  or  what  it  is  made  of.  Of 
course,  those  who  want  to  cram  it  down 
the  throats  of  the  American  people  leave 
off  the  word  "oleo,”  and  just  call  it 
margarine,  because  margarine  sounds 
better;  it  sounds  something  like  “Mar¬ 
jorie”  a  girl’s  name.  So  the  producers 
of  oleomargarine  like  to  call  it  marga¬ 
rine,  and  leave  off  the  word  “oleo." 

But  I  wish  to  state  exactly  how  it  came 
about  that  wc  ever  had  such  a  thing  as 
margarine  or  oleomargarine  in  the  first 
place.  I  read  further  from  the  article 
appearing  in  Fortune  magazine : 

The  story  goes  back  to  the  middle  1800's 
and  the  little  town  of  Osch  (later  Oss)  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  where  there 
flourished  two  friendly  rivals,  butter  ex¬ 
porters.  They  made  their  living  buying  sur¬ 
plus  butter  all  over  the  Continent,  refresh¬ 
ing  it  by  a  simple  churning  process,  and  ex¬ 
porting  the  revived  product.  One  of  the 
firms  belonged  to  Anton  Jurgens  and  his 
sons,  Jan,  Arnold,  and  Henry,  devout  Catho¬ 
lics;  the  other  to  Simon  Van  den  Bergh,  a 
pious,  kind,  philoprogenitive  Jew  who,  when 
he  got  rich,  spent  great  sums  in  helping 
refugees  from  the  Russian  pogroms  flee  to 
America. 


Then,  in  1870,  came  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  which  caught  France  short,  among 
other  things,  of  butter.  But  Napoleon  HI 
had  anticipated  the  shortage,  and  before  the 
war  had  commissioned  a  chemist  named 
Mege-Mourlez  to  experiment  on  a  substitute. 
Mege-Mouriez  wisely  studied  the  cow.  He 
noticed  that  unfed  cows  continued  for  days 
to  deliver  milk  rich  in  butterfat  but  lost 
their  animal  fat  in  the  process.  He  naturally 
concluded  that  the  butterfat  in  the  milk  had 
been  derived  from  the  cow’s  fat,  and  verified 
his  conclusion  by  pressing  caul  fat  (from 
around  the  heart)  with  milk,  and  so  making 
an  artificial  butter.  For  good  measure,  he 
invented  the  name  "margarine”  to  describe 
this  butter. 

Jan  Jurgens  heard  about  the  process  while 
in  France  and  immediately  got  the  rights  to 
manufacture  margarine.  At  this  point  the 
narrative  can  be  taken  up  by  an  extract  from 
the  Van  den  Berghs  touching  little  family 
history. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  go  into  ail 
the  family  history,  but  the  article  states 
what  bitter  rivals  those  two  men  became, 
after  they  had  been  friends  almost  from 
childhood. 

Later  on  in  the  article  we  find  this 
quotation  from  a  newspaper  headline: 
“Margarine  king  dead.” 

The  Dutchman  had  died  in  1907.  In 
other  words,  the  heads  of  those  two  fami¬ 
lies  had  been  fighting  each  other,  but  in 
1907  one  of  them  died. 

After  that,  Simon’s  sons  commanded  the 
fight  against  the  Jurgens.  But  the  Jurgens 
were  led  by  Henry’s  son,  Anton,  the  strong¬ 
est  and  ablest  of  the  bunch — a  sharp-faced, 
shrewd  little  man  with  an  overpowering  am¬ 
bition  to  run  the  whole  margarine  industry. 
Remembering  that  William  Lever  had  come 
to  the  Netherlands  and  had  tried  to  sell 
Uncle  Jan  on  the  brand  idea  (Jan  had  called 
Lever  a  fanatic)-,  Anton  had  taken  a  leaf 
from  Lever  and  pioneered  branded  mar¬ 
garine.  He  also  had  been  bitten  by  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  bug — 

As  was  so  well  described  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 

Then  we  find  this: 

At  first  he  didn’t  get  very  far,  but  about 
the  time  of  the  depression  of  1907  competi¬ 
tion  got  so  ferocious  and  duplication  of 
facilities  so  flagrant  that  a  profit-pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  was  concluded. 

So  instead  of  dividing  the  stock  and 
the  control,  they  made  an  agreement  to 
divide  the  profits  50-50. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  page  213,  beginning  with  the 
words  “mostly  because  of  this  decline," 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  para¬ 
graph  on  page  214. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mostly  because  of  this  decline,  the  direc¬ 
tors  decided  to  redistribute  the  assets  of  the 
two  holding  companies  so  that  the  British 
and  the  Dutch  sides  of  the  business  would 
be  more  nearly  equal  in  volume  and  profits. 
This  seemingly  odd  decision  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Margarine  Union  and  Margarine  Unie, 
which  were  tied  together  by  a  unique  equali¬ 
zation  agreement  designed  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  consolidation  without  incurring 
the  penalties  of  double  taxation.  Under  the 
agreement  the  companies  had  Identical 
boards  and  their  stockholders  had  equal 
rights,  and  each  was  bound  to  help  pay 
the  preference  dividends  of  the  other,  if  need 
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arose,  and  to  pay  the  same  dividend  on  its 
common.  When  the  Unilever  companies  re¬ 
placed  the  Margarine  companies,  the  agree¬ 
ment  remained  in  force.  In  1937,  what  with 
falling  Dutch  profits  and  no  prospect  of  get¬ 
ting  anything  out  of  Germany,  it  looked  as 
if  the  English  company’s  dividends  would  be 
held  down  by  the  imbalance  in  earning  power. 
So  the  assets  were  distributed  by  giving  near¬ 
ly  everything  outside  the  British  Empire,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prosperous  American  company, 
to  the  N.  V.  side  of  the  business  and  leaving 
the  rest  with  the  British  side.  At  the  same 
time,  Lever  Bros,  was  completely  merged 
with  Unilever  Ltd.,  and  the  names  of  the 
two  great  holding  companies  were  changed 
to  Lever  Bros.  &  Unilever,  Ltd.,  and  Lever 
Bros.  &  Unilever  N.  V.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  double  taxation,  to  repeat,  the  two 
originally  would  have  been  consolidated  into 
one,  and  the  question  of  redistributing  the 
assets  would  of  course  never  have  arisen. 

How  American  profits  helped  shore  up  the 
N.  V.  side  of  the  combination — remember, 
Germany’s  profits  were  blocked — may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  following  estimate  of  Uni¬ 
lever’s  1937  sales  and  profits  by  countries. 

Lever  Bros.  &  Unilever  Ltd. 

[All  figures  in  millions  of  pounds] 


Sales 

Profit 

Great  Britain.. . 

55.0 

15.0 

15.0 

8.0 

8.0 

3.0 

6.0 

47.0 

'40.0 

3.0 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

102.0 

5.6 

Soap___ _ _ _ 

'  Margarine. _ _ 

MacFisheries.. . 

Foods,  glycerin,  etc. . . . 

Empire . . . 

1.6 

Australia _ _  ... 

1.5 

India..  _  . . 

Total . . . . 

8.7 

Lever  Bros.  &  Unilever  N.  V. 
[All  figures  in  millions  of  pounds] 


Sales 

Profit 

35 

1.8 

United  States  of  America . . 

15 

1.3 

The  Netherlands . . . 

15 

France _ _ _ 

5 

4 

Scandinavia _ _ _ _ 

4 

Eastern  Europe _ _ 

4 

Switzerland..’... . 

2 

Philippines. . . . 

2 

3 

Total . . . 

89 

4.0 

The  war  changed  these  proportions  radi¬ 
cally,  and  put  N.  V.  in  an  even  worse  position. 
The  Continent  faded  out  of  the'  picture,  and 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  countries  east  of 
the  Stettin-Trieste  line  are  still  excluded 
from  the  accounts.  The  United  States  now 
earns  practically  all  N.  V.’s  profits.  Yet  total 
turn-over  for  1946,  excluding  intracompany 
transactions,  was  around  £270,000,000,  or 
£80,000,000  more  than  the  combined  gross 
shown  above,  and  total  profits  were  £12,000,- 
000,  or  hardly  below  the  1937  figure.  What 
happened,  as  the  Continent  passed  out,  was 
that  business  in  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  domain  of  United  Africa  Co.  ex¬ 
panded  by  more  than  enough  to  compensate 
for  European  declines.  United  Africa  proved 
to  be  the  star  performer,  almost  doubling  its 
1937  turn-over  and  profits.  Despite  rationing 
and  short  supplies,  the  British  and  American 
companies  more  than  held  their  own,  partly 
because  of  an  acquisition  program  designed 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Germany.  The 
United  States  company  bought  Pepsodent; 
and  N.  V.’s  Lipton  Tea  Co.,  tea  blenders  in  the 


United  States,  went  in  heavily  for  dehydrated 
soups.  The  British  company  got  the  right  to 
manufacture  and  distribute  Birds  Eye  frosted 
foods  outside  the  United  States,  and  pur¬ 
chased  Batchelor’s  of  Sheffield,  world’s  biggest 
pea  processors  and  canners.  And  last  year 
Smethurst  Ltd.,  fish  curers  of  Grimsby,  came 
into  the  fold. 

Mr.  LANGER.  When  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  started  to  write  up  the  monopoly,  its 
editors  apparently  thought  they  could  do 
it  all  in  one  article.  Before  they  finished, 
they  found  it  required  three  editions  of 
Fortune.  They  treated  it  serially,  as  a 
continuing  story.  We  turn  now  to  For¬ 
tune  for  January  1948.  A  little  while  ago 
I  made  the  statement  that  all  the  labor¬ 
ers  in  Africa  were  paid  was  20  cents  a 
day.  I  call  attention  to  page  62,  where, 
as  a  part  of  the  article,  there  are  pictures 
showing  the  laborers  doing  various  kinds 
of  work,  under  which  is  this  note : 

West  African  labor  is  poorly  paid  because 
as  a  whole  it  is  very  unproductive.  The 
eighty  men  hauling  the  logs,  for  example,  get 
so  little — 20  cents  a  day— that  they  are  al¬ 
most  as  cheap  as  a  tractor,  which  is  still  un¬ 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  entire  article,  dealing  with 
the  monopoly,  be  printed  at  this  point  ia 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unilever’s  Africa — Lever  Bros.’  United 

Africa  Co.  Is  the  World's  Largest  Trading 

Company— Thousands  of  Natives  Profit 

From  It  but  Thousands  More  Dislike  and 

Fear  It 

Promptly  at  7  a.  m.,  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  set  off  by  the  strokes  of  the  ship’s  bells 
mounted  on  the  wharves  below,  Cecil  Hum¬ 
phrey,  manager  of  the  United  Africa  Co. 
trading  station  at  Opobo,  Nigeria,  puts  down 
his  cup  of  tea,  dons  his  white  pith  helmet, 
and  strides  along  the  palm-bordered  graveled 
walk  leading  from  his  house,  down  the  stone 
stairs  to  the  Dayspring  wharf.  It  looks  as  If 
it  would  be  a  busy  morning.  Up  river  to  the 
left  and  out  of  sight  around  the  bend,  the 
yellow  tide  is  dotted  with  native  dqgout 
canoes,  their  paddles  glittering  in  a  bit  of 
sunshine  that  has  managed  to  slip  through 
the  sodden,  lowering  clouds.  Dozens  of 
traders  are  already  unloading  their  valuable 
cargoes  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels. 
Among  them  is  L’Nemchaku,  one  of  the  great 
middlemen  of  the  Ibo  tribe,  dressed  in  gold 
and  white  like  a  prophet,  and  bringing  14 
puncheons  containing  9  tons  of  oil  worth  in 
all  nearly  £250;  and  Mercy  Pepple,  one  of  the 
oldest  female  traders  on  the  coast,  dancing 
around  and  chattering,  offering  a  few  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  palm  kernels. 

Mr.  Humphrey’s  corps  of  African  helpers 
are  already  on  the  Job— sampling  and  grad¬ 
ing  the  kernels  with  a  terrific  swagger  and 
flourish,  unloading  and  rolling  the  puncheons 
into  the  storerooms  with  a  straining  and 
groaning  and  chanting  as  if  each  barrel  were 
heavy  as  a  steam  roller.  There  is,  however, 
none  of  the  old  struggling  and  screaming 
about  prices.  These  are  still  fixed  by  the 
government,  and  all  Mr.  Humphrey  does  is 
initial  the  chits  for  payment  after  carefully 
checking  them  against  the  produce — £100 
for  this  trader,  £8  for  that  one,  £75  10s  5d 
for  the  other. 

Within  the  hour  a  big  part  of  this  pay¬ 
ment,  which  can  total  as  much  as  40,000 
shillings  (natives  dislike  folding  money), 
will  be  rolling  back  into  Mr.  Humphrey’s  till. 
For  on  each  wharf  is  a  store  belonging  to 
the  United  Africa  Co.,  or  one  of  its  subsidi¬ 
aries  like  Miller  Bros,  or  African  &  Eastern 


whose  names  are  preserved  because  some 
traders  long  ago  pinned  their  loyalty  to 
them.  But  here  again  is  no  bargaining 
palaver,  no  wrangling  among  the  stores  for 
the  traders’  custom.  Nearly  all  the  stores 
are  owned  by  UAC,  prices  are  controlled,  and 
the  stocks  of  flamboyant  cottons,  cigarettes, 
salt,  and  so  on,  are  so  low  that  everything  not 
reserved  for  favored  traders  is  snapped  up  at 
once.  The  West  African  describes  a  superior 
object  as  “fine  pass”  this  or  that,  and  the 
finest  of  all  as  “fine  pass  kerosene.”  “Fine 
pass  kerosene,”  duly  says  the  clerk,  display¬ 
ing  a  dubious  roll  of  United  States-made 
shirting.  “Everything  fine  pass  kerosene  to¬ 
day,”  comments  the  trader  mournfully.  And 
in  terms  of  price  and  scarcity,  everything  is. 
Last  year  Mr.  Humphrey  bought  upward  of 
£200,000  worth  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels, 
and  one  of  the  major  sorrows  of  his  life  is 
that  he  couldn’t  sell  as  many  pounds’  worth 
of  merchandise  because  it  wasn’t  there. 
trading  on  the  grand  scale 

Compressed  into  a  single  instance  and 
oversimplified,  this  is  the  current  success 
story  of  the  United  Africa  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  big¬ 
gest  enterprise  in  all  Africa,  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  trading  company — and  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  Lever  Bros, 
and  Unilever  combine,  whose  history  was 
recorded  in  last  month’s  Fortune.  The  basic 
operation  at  Opobo,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old- 
time  river  stations,  is  repeated,  on  both 
smaller  and  larger  scale,  all  over  central  and 
west  Africa — up  at  Kano,  700  miles  north, 
the  world’s  greatest  groundnut  (peanut) 
market,  capital  of  the  Hausa  Tribe,  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  ancient  Mohammedan  city  west 
of  Istanbul,  where  the  howl  of  the  muezzins 
wakes  you  at  daybreak  every  morning;  over 
at  Ibadan,  the  largest  and  most  “modern” 
city  of  Nigeria,  where  nearly  half  a  million 
people  spawn  and  trade  under  an  ocean  of 
galvanlzed-iron  roofs.  Last  year  UAC  bought 
nearly  $115,000,000  worth  of  African  produce 
from  natives  and  their  middlemen,  raised 
$6,000,000  worth  of  oil  on  its  plantations  in 
West  Africa  and  the  Congo;  took  in  some 
$8,000,000  from  its  518  craft  on  the  Niger 
and  the  Congo  and  from  its  wholly  owned 
line,  which  operates  a  15-ship,  120,000-ton 
fleet  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  West 
Africa.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  it 
sold  nearly  $145,000,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  mostly  in  West  Africa  and  the  Congo. 
(For  an  account  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  its 
operations  see  the  note  on  page  132.) 

All  this  amounts  to  nearly  $300,000,000 
worth  of  business — about  45  percent  of  the 
produce  buying  and  30  percent  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sales  in  all  West  Africa,  and  nearly 
as  much  in  the  Congo.*  This  great  terri¬ 
tory  stretches  more  than  3,000  miles  from  the 
hump  of  West  Africa  in  Senegal  through  the 
Congo  to  East  Africa.  It  includes  British, 
Belgian,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish 
colonies,  which  have  different  customs  and 
degrees  of  development  but  are  alike  in  that 
they  are  more  than  99  percent  native  and 
more  than  99  perQent  illiterate.  Its  area  is 
roughly  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  population  is  some  50,000,000. 
UAC’s  great  strength  and  two-thirds  of  its 
business  lie  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria, 
the  latter  now  the  largest  country  (23,000,000 
approximately)  under  the  British  Colonial 
Office,  where  it  alone  does  60  percent  of  the 
buying  and  nearly  half  the  merchandise 
sales.  Eight  other  relatively  small  European 
companies,  with  which  it  is  on  the  best  of 
terms,  do  the  bulk  of  the  rest.  Wherever  you 
go  in  this  region — the  size  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  combined — UAC  is  su¬ 
preme.  Its  stores  and  warehouses  seem  to 
take  up  half  the  town,  its  trading  posts  cover 

1  Besides  those  under  UAC’s  jurisdiction, 
Unilever’s  African  interests  include  soap  and 
margarine  factories  and  food-processing 
companies  in  South  Africa,  the  Rhodesias, 
Nyasaland,  and  West  Africa. 
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the  bush,  its  managers’  houses  are  the  finest, 
and  its  managers’  "chop”  (African  for  food) 
the  best.  "UAC  be  government,”  say  the 
natives,  logically  identifying  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  powerful  organization  in  the  land 
with  the  official  manifestation  of  power. 

UAC  of  course  is  not  the  government.  It  is 
simply  in  the  position  of  doing  a  large  part  of 
of  the  business  there  and  maintaining  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  free  of  antitrust  legislation, 
with  the  rest.  UAC  is  disliked  by  the  people. 
It  is  disliked  and  feared  all  the  more  because 
the  people  can’t  do  much  about  it,  because 
their  whole  economic  present  and  future 
seem  bound  to  it — and  because  they  are 
black  and  largely  primitive  and  prone  to  dis¬ 
trust  and  dislike  even  the  most  uncommer¬ 
cial  Europeans. 

FROM  COMPETITION  TO  COMBINATION 

It  took  a  long  while  to  achieve  this  un¬ 
comfortable  eminence,  but  in  some  ways  it 
surely  would  have  pleased  the  man  who 
started  it  all.  He  was  the  extraordinary 
William  Hesketh  Lever,  the  Viscount  Lever - 
hulme,  of  the  Western  Isles,  founder  of  Lever 
Bros.,  who  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
was  driving  toward  the  domination  of  the 
British  soap  industry.  Tropical  oils  were 
already  being  refined  and  used  instead  of 
tallow  for  both  soap  and  margarine,  and  the 
monopoly-minded  Lever  wanted  to  be  sure  of 
his  raw  materials.  Having  bought  200,000 
acres  and  planted  17,000  acres  of  coconut 
palms  in  the  Solomons,  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  Africa,  whose  principal  oils  were  and 
are  palm  oil  and  palm-kernel  oil,  squeezed 
from  the  fruit  of  the  oil-palm  tree.  This 
fruit,  growing  in  huge  clusters,  somewhat 
resembles  tiny,  3-inch  coconuts.  The  farm¬ 
ers  shin  up  the  tall  trees,  pick  the  fruit  by 
hand,  and  extract  oil  from  the  pericarp  by 
stewing  it  and  squeezing  it  in  a  crude  press. 
And  in  their  spare  time  their  women  crack 
the  nuts,  whose  kernels  are  nearly  always 
exported  and  pressed  abroad. 

This  method  not  only  wastes  time  and  oil 
but  produces  a  low-grade  oil  with  a  high  free- 
fatty-acid  content;  and  at  the  outset  Lever, 
who  certainly  had  what  Americans  used  to 
call  vision,  wanted  to  mechanize  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  decortication  and  expressing  the  palm 
oil,  and  to  grow  the  palms  on  plantations, 
where  the  yield  and  quality  per  tree  could 
be  more  than  doubled.  When  Lever  tried  to 
do  business,  however,  he  banged  up  against 
British  protectorate  policy,  forbidding  Euro¬ 
peans  to  buy  Nigerian  land  or  even  lease  it 
for  long  terms.  This  idealistic  policy  was 
and  is  based  on  preserving  native  land-tenure 
laws  and  on  the  concept  of  trusteeship,  of 
saving  Africa  for  the  Africans  and  letting 
their  wants  determine  their  development; 
and  although  the  arguments  against  it  have 
increased  in  cogency  with  time,  Parliament 
and  the  colonial  office,  determined  to.  pro¬ 
tect  the  natives  against  the  soap  boilers  of 
the  world,  have  clung  to  it. 

Lever  stormed  and  raved,  but  all  he  could 
do  was  buy  a  small  trading  company,  put 
up  an  experimental  kernel-crushing  mill, 
and  stamp  off  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  This 
land,  whose  moral  atmosphere  was  so  mag¬ 
nificently  rendered  in  Joseph  Conrad’s. 
Heart  of  Darkness,  was  just  then  struggling 
out  from  under  Leopold  II’s  atrocious  exploi¬ 
tation.  The  Belgian  authorities,  looking  for 
a  new  enlightened  system,  gave  Lever  a 
cordial  reception.  In  1911  he  founded  the 
Huileries  du  Congo  Beige,  with  a  concession 
to  develop  1,875,000  acres  provided  he  paid 
agreed  minimum  wages,  established  schools, 
hospitals,  etc.  Today  Huileries  du  Congo 
Beige  has  nearly  all  its  acreage  in  oil  palms, 
80,000  on  a  plantation  basis,  employs  up¬ 
wards  of  40,000  natives,  and  produced  37,000 
tons  of  oil  and  16,000  tons  of  kernels  last 
year.  Although  it  technically  stems  from 
Huilever,  a  Belgian  subsidiary  of  Unilever, 
it  is  really  part  of  UAC. 


In  1920,  not  long  after  he  had  publicly 
denounced  the  Nigerian  Government  for 
its  bureaucratic,  highhanded  methods,  Lever 
tried  again  to  establish  plantations  in  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Africa.  The  Governor  of  Nigeria, 
Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  invited  him  to  dinner  at 
Government  House  in  Lagos.  The  blunt,  im¬ 
portunate  Lever  argued  his  case  violently, 
while  Sir  Hugh  replied  firmly  and  with  some 
annoyance  that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  system  of  developing  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  through  the  agency  of  indigenous 
inhabitants  was  the  only  justification  for 
British  rule  in  tropical  countries.  The  argu¬ 
ment  got  to  the  point  where  they  would 
have  exchanged  blows  had  they  been  any¬ 
thing  but  British.  The  next  day  Lever  in¬ 
vited  Sir  Hugh  to  dine  with  him  on  his  yacht, 
the  Albion.  Sir  Hugh  declined.  "My  duty 
compels  me  to  be  hospitable  to  you,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  it  does  not  compel  me  to  accept 
your  hospitality.” 

But  Lever  was  already  embarked  on  a  move 
that  was  eventually  to '  get  him  what  he 
wanted.  At  this  time  two  large  outfits  did 
the  bulk  of  the  trading.  One  was  the  Royal 
Niger  Co.,  which  had  operated  under  a  royal 
charter  empowering  it  to  maintain  the  peace. 
It  achieved  a  virtual  commercial  monopoly, 
but  the  charter  was  repealed  in  1900,  when 
the  government  decided  to  do  the  governing. 
Nineteen  years  later  a  company  called  the 
African  &  Eastern,  a  new  combination  of 
several  small  firms,  emerged  as  the  Niger’s 
chief  rival;  and  in  the  boom  times  toward 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  A.  &  E.  was  as  big 
as  Niger.  The  two  became  fiercely  compet¬ 
itive  as  only  tropical  traders  can  become. 
Lever  thought  such  competition  idiotic,  and 
itched  to  buy  and  merge  them.  Since  raw 
materials  were  at  the  highest  prices  in  his¬ 
tory,  he  was  prepared  to  pay  appropriately 
for  the  companies:  £8,500,000  or  five  and  a 
half  times  the  par  value  of  its  shares  for 
the  Niger  Co.,  and  a  complex  but  costly  bid 
for  A.  &  E.  The  Niger  purchase  went 
through,  but  the  A.  &  E.  deal  hung  up  on 
litigation.  Meantime  the  bottom  fell  out 
of  the  market,  and  Lever  was  probably  lucky 
it  did.  The  beating  he  took  on  Niger  badly 
bent  Lever  Bros.,  and  the  loss  he  would 
have  taken  on  A.  &  E.  might  have  broken  it. 

As  it  was,  the  two  companies  almost  com¬ 
peted  themselves  broke  in  the  early  1920’s. 
They  had  overextended  before  and  during 
the  war,  duplicating  stores,  warehouses,  and 
trading  stations,  and  were  now  overpaying 
traders  and  brokers.  The  general  unprofit¬ 
ableness  of  the  operation  was  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  trading  could  not  be  tightly 
controlled  by  the  home  office.  Gone  were 
the  old  days  of  the  palm-oil  ruffians,  when 
a  shipload  of  assorted  Junk,  mostly  empty 
gin  bottles,  was  enough  to  make  a  man’s 
fortune.  Not  yet  gone  were  the  old  and 
romantic  characters  like  A.  C.  Butler,  the 
palm-oil  king  of  Opobo,  with  his  enormous 
and  picturesque  library  and  gargantuan 
palm-oil  chops.  The  palm-oil  chop,  still 
the  Saturday  dish  of  traders,  consists  of 
chicken,  prawns,  and  almost  any  other  avail¬ 
able  meat  or  fish  cooked  in  fresh  red  palm 
oil  and  served  on  rice  and  fu-fu  (mashed 
yams).  Butler  and  his  chieftain  friends, 
sluicing  down  the  gory-looking  chop  with 
a  bottle  of  gin  apiece,  would  eat  and  drink 
themselves  asleep,  and  part  of  Butler’s  special 
fame  derived  from  his  ability  to  rise  early 
next  morning  and  gorge  himself  on  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  feast.  Not  yet  gone,  either, 
were  the  days  when  company-employed 
traders  worked  their  own  little  game  on  the 
side,  buying  palm  kernels  •  when  the  price 
was  low  and  not  entering  the  purchase  on 
the  books  until  the  price  reached  its  peak. 
And  by  no  means  gone  were  the  competitive 
days  when  a  trader  used  every  trick  and 
strategy  ever  heard  of  to  take  business  away 
from  another  trader. 

By  1929,  A.  &  E.  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers,  who  brought  in  Sir  Robert  Waley 
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Cohen,  head  of  Shell  Oil,  to  run  it.  One  of 
the  first  things  Sir  Robert  did  was  to  pick 
up  where  Lever  had  left  off  and  make  a  deal 
with  Niger  to  combine  on  a  50-50  basis. 
The  result  was  UAC.  Not  even  the  com¬ 
bined  company  could  stand  the  depression, 
however.  It  lost  millions,  had  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  down  from  £15,700,000  to  £11,000,000, 
and  passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Unilever  interests  when  A.  &  E.  could 
not  meet  its  bankers’  demands  for  money. 
But  in  1931  UAC  began  a  housecleaning 
that  is  still  talked  about  with  awe  in  the 
jungles  of  Nigeria  and  along  the  reaches  of 
the  Congo.  Down  to  Africa  sailed  two  di¬ 
rectors,  who  then  proceeded  to  reduce  the 
number  of  stores  and  the  staff  of  both  the 
west  African  operation  and  Huilever’s 
SEDEC  (Societe  Anonyme  d’Enterprises 
Commerciales  du  Congo  Beige)  by  no  Ices 
than  60  percent.  The  operation  temporarily 
killed  the  company’s  morale,  but  it  revived 
its  financial  standing.  By  1933,  UAC  was 
in  the  black  again. 

One  of  the  three  managing  directors  at 
that  time  was  a  shrewd,  intense  young  man 
named  Frank  Samuel,  who  at  21  had  gone 
into  the  family  musical-instrument  business 
in  London.  He  invented  the  first  portable 
gramophone,  which  he  called  the  Decca,  for 
no  particular  reason  except  that  the  name 
sounded  good,  and  shortly  set  up  the  Decca 
Gramophone  Co.  Convinced  that  radio  had 
ruined  the  phonograph,  he  sold  out  the  com¬ 
pany  to  its  present  owners  for  £450,000,  made 
a  trip  around  the  world,  and  looked  for 
something  to  do.  His  friend.  Sir  Robert 
Waley  Cohen,  asked  him  to  take  a  whack  at 
merchandising  with  UAC.  Mr.  Samuel  took 
a  whack  and  was  at  the  point  of  giving  up 
when  he  decided  to  go  to  Africa  and  have  a 
look  for  himself. 

There  he  changed  his  mind  so  effectively 
that  in  1931  he  was  appointed  a  director, 
and  early  in  the  war,  when  the  other  two 
directors  went  into  government  service,  he 
took  over.  Some  idea  of  the  importance 
Unilever  attaches  to  its  biggest  subsidiary 
may  be  derived  from  the  management  set-up 
of  UAC.  Chairman  is  the  famous  Viscount 
Trenchard,  marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  British  Air  Staff  from 
1918  to  1929,  who  fought  for  7  years  in 
Nigeria  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and 
knows  the  country  well.  He  has  been  chair¬ 
man  since  1936.  The  rest  of  the  board  con¬ 
sists  of  15  members,  including,  besides  Mr. 
Samuel,  4  other  members  of  the  Unilever 
board:  Geoffrey  Heyworth  and  Paul  Rykens, 
chairmen  of  the  parent  companies,  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Davis,  and  R.  H.  Muir.  No  other  Uni¬ 
lever  subsidiary  has  such  a  team  at  its  head 
or  is  so  closely  integrated  with  the  parent 
board. 

EVERY  PRICE  HAS  ITS  COSTS 

In  the  last  few  years  UAC  has  achieved 
what  no  company  in  Africa  has  enjoyed  since 
the  days  of  the  Royal  Niger — stability  in  both 
buying  and  selling,  an  almost  complete  he¬ 
gemony  of  the  field;  and  the  irony  in  the  fact 
that  the  wartime  controls  of  the  government 
have  helped  the  company  to  its  unprece¬ 
dented  heights  is  surely  not  lost  on  Mr. 
Samuel,  whose  devotion  to  success  is  com¬ 
plemented  by  a  sardonic  sense  of  humor. 
And  UAC  is  successful.  Last  year  profits, 
after  taxes,  were  somewhat  more  than  $10,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  Unilever’s  con¬ 
solidated  profits,  or  about  4  percent  on 
UAC’s  sales  and  18  percent  on  its  original 
capitalization. 

What  this  success  means  will  become  clear 
after  we  consider  the  nature  of  UAC’s 
business,  its  relation  to  Unilever,  and  the 
normal  conditions  under  which  it  works.  Its 
activities  sound  simple.  Its  primary  func¬ 
tion  is  to  get  tropical  produce  and  sell  it  in 
the  world  market  (it  never  buys  directly  for 
Unilever) ,  and  it  naturally  would  like  to  see 
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a  comfortable  spread  between  the  price  it 
pays  and  the  price  it  sells  for.  In  the  early 
days  a  trading  company  kept  native  prices 
low  by  offering  the  cheapest  possible  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  biggest  possible  amount  of 
produce.  Manhattan  Island,  remember,  was 
bought  for  $24.  But  after  the  transaction 
became  monetized  a  strange  complication  set 
in.  As  soon  as  the  native  got  money  to 
spend,  and  got  it  from  sources  other  than 
the  traders,  the  companies  found  themselves 
developing  merchandising  organizations 
whose  prosperity  depended  on  the  native’s 
having  money  to  spend — which  he  did  not 
have  when  prices  were  ruinously  low.  And 
experience  showed  that  trading  companies 
almost  invariably  made  more  money  when 
prices  were  high  than  when  they  were  low, 
and  made  more  money  on  merchandising. 
World  prices  that  were  too  low  to  cover  trans¬ 
portation  costs  to  Europe  would  mean  no 
business  for  anybody. 

This  logic  may  seem  to  place  Mr.  Samuel 
in  an  odd,  not  to  say  dichotomous,  position. 
As  UAC’s  managing  director,  charged  with 
making  it  profitable,  he  should  prefer  high 
world  prices.  But  as  a  director  of  UAC’s 
parent,  Lever  Bros,  and  Unilever,  which  buys 
colossal  amounts  of  fats  and  oils  and  con¬ 
verts  them  into  soap  and  cooking  fats  and 
margarine,  he  should  prefer  low  world  prices. 
It  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Samuel 
is  beaten  down  by  the  rest  of  the  Unilever 
board,  which  theoretically  should  sweat  to 
drive  produce  prices  as  low  as  possible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  prices  fluctuate  regardless 
of  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Samuel  or  Unilever;  and 
it  Is  more  valid  to  conclude  that  Unilever  is 
more  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
trading  business  as  owner  and  buyer  than 
only  as  a  buyer.  This  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  Unllever-UAC  vertical 
combine,  like  most  vertical  combines,  results 
almost  automatically  in  a  corporate  urge  to 
balance  prices  and  costs  so  that  each  of  the 
company’s  components  turns  a  profit;  and 
the  key  to  the  balance  is  stable  prices.  One 
can  believe  Geoffrey  Heyworth,  chairman  of 
Unilever,  when  he  says :  “We  run  our  business 
positively,  keep  it  healthy  and  growing,  and 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.” 

So  Mr.  Samuel  is  certainly  in  no  danger  of 
going  schizoid.  He  would  like  to  see  produce 
prices  comfortably  higher — high  enough  at 
any  rate  to  keep  the  produce  coming  steadily 
to  market.  On  the  other  hand,  he  naturally 
aims  to  drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  he  can  for 
the  money  the  native  has  to  spend.  To  the 
native  chief  who  remembers  fondly  only  the 
feast  of  the  feast-or-famine  days  of  competi¬ 
tive  buying  and  selling,  such  stability  seems 
like  a  big  squeeze  play  by  the  trading  com¬ 
panies,  by  the  civilized  world  on  the  primi¬ 
tive  areas,  by  the  white  race  on  the  black 
race. 

One  reason  trading  companies  in  the  Trop¬ 
ics  formerly  competed  so  savagely  was  that 
they  had  relatively  high  overhead  costs. 
There  are  only  some  1,125  UAC  European 
employees  in  West  Africa  and  the  Congo,  but 
Europeans  in  the  Tropics  are  expensive  ani¬ 
mals.  The  company  provides  them  with 
houses  and  “boys” — its  total  investment  in 
houses  runs  into  millions — and  grants  them 
a  month’s  leave  for  every  5  months  on  tour, 
with  round-trip  fare  to  London  or  Brussels. 
A  few  older  men  are  still  on  a  bonus  basis, 
the  bonus  varying  with  profits  and  amount¬ 
ing  to  as  much  as  twice  the  salary,  but  this 
has  been  largely  supplanted  by  a  pension 
scheme  enabling  a  man  to  retire  at  53 
on  half  salary — not  too  early  nor  too 
much  for  anyone  who  has  steamed  out  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  Tropics,  fighting 
dysentery,  consorting  with  the  same  bores 
day  after  day,  swallowing  pounds  of  quinine 
or  atabrine  in  a  futile  attempt  to  forfend 
malaria,  and  giving  up  his  children  (if  he  has 
any)  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  because  the 
Tropics  are  bad  for  them  and  there  are  no 
schools  there  anyway.  While  salaries  are  not 


high  by  American  standards — only  a  few 
managers  make  more  than  $10,000  a  year — 
they  are  high  by  colonial  standards,  and 
personnel  costs  Impose  a  fixed  burden  that 
can  be  absorbed  successfully  only  with  great 
volume.  Competition,  of  course,  was  worst 
when  times  were  tough  and  volume  hard  to 
come  by,  and  a  native  would  walk  25  miles  to 
save  threepence.  And  the  worst  competition 
was  provided  not  by  the  European  compa¬ 
nies  but  by  price-cutting  Syrians,  Lebanese, 
and  Greeks,  who  slept  behind  their  shop 
counters,  and  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
houses,  bonuses,  retirement  pensions,  district 
managers,  or  area  supervisors. 

SWARMS  OF  MIDDLEMEN 

UAG’s  chief  purchases,  in  the  order  named, 
are  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  ground¬ 
nuts,  and  hides,  and  it  harvests  and  saws 
timber.  Most  of  the  cocoa  comes  from  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  most  of  the  rest  from  Nigeria 
and  the  Congo.  The  company  buys  this  prod¬ 
uce  in  1,771  stations,  some  doing  a  business 
of  $5,000,000  or  more  a  year,  others  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  native  employee  or  concessionaire  on 
a  commission  basis,  with  a  stock  of  matches, 
cigarettes,  soap,  tin  pahs,  and  plain  and 
printed  cotton  goods  under  a  little  tin-roofed 
shack  of  a  store. 

All  these  stations,  however,  are  not  any¬ 
where  near  enough  to  contact  the  so-called 
farmers  out  in  the  depths  of  the  bush.  Na¬ 
tive  farming  consists  mainly  of  climbing  oil- 
palm  trees  and  picking  the  fruit,  knocking 
pods  off  cocoa  trees  at  the  right  time,  and 
cultivating  patches  of  groundnuts;  and  even 
when  the  farmer  has  enough  wives  to  do  the 
work,  he  rarely  pursues  his  calling  assidu¬ 
ously.  In  the  main,  he  sells  not  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  which  he  raises  or  picks 
from  trees,  but  for  luxuries  like  matches, 
cigarettes,  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  gramo¬ 
phones,  and  Xavier  Cugat  records. 

Partly  because  he  has  to  be  coaxed,  partly 
because  he  is  so  inaccessible,  a  hierarchy  of 
native  middlemen  factors  or  brokers  has 
risen  up  to  fetch  his  produce  to  market  and 
to  take  merchandise  to  him.  Local  brokers 
sell  to  district  middlemen,  the  district 
middlemen  to  lower  middlemen,  and  so  on. 
In  1937  there  were  some  1,500  brokers  or  fac¬ 
tors  and  37,000  subbrokers  in  the  Gold  Coast; 
no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  in  Nigeria,  but  it  probably  exceeded 
100,000.  The  one  big  ambition  of  the  smart’ 
west  African  native,  male  or  female,  as  soon 
as  he  or  she  donned  a  loin  cloth  and  began 
to  comprehend  the  weird  and  intricate  ways 
of  the  white  man,  was  to  forsake  the  jungle 
and  become  a  trader  or  middleman.  But,  of 
course,  the  middleman  needed  money,  and 
the  only  way  European  firms  could  get  prod¬ 
uce  was  to  advance  the  money  to  the  brokers, 
who  advanced  it  to  the  middleman  at  40  to 
50  percent  interest,  and  so  on  down  the  line 
to  the  farmer.  The  native  brokers,  like  the 
white  traders  of  an  earlier  day,  quickly  found 
out  that  the  capital  they  had  to  work  with 
presented  tempting  opportunities  for  clean¬ 
ing  up  on  their  own. 

A  good  example  of  how  they  worked  is 
provided  by  the  prewar  cocoa  situation.  As 
the  buyer  of  40  percent  of  the  cocoa  in  the 
Gold  Coast  and  in  Nigeria  (the  source  of 
half  the  world’s  supply) ,  UAC  advanced  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  brokers. 
They  in  turn  would  buy  cocoa  at,  say  £25, 
and  enter  their  purchases  on  the  books  at  £30 
or  £35  if  the  price  later  went  up  that  far,  but 
at  the  actual  buying  figure  if  it  fell;  with  the 
result  that  the  European  companies  were  left 
holding  the  bag  no  matter  which  way  the 
market  happened  to  go.  UAC  claims  it  lost 
£1,338,000  in  cocoa  buying  between  1930  and 
1937,  overpaying  brokers  by  some  £350,000. 

So  practically  all  the  European  firms  got 
together  and  formed  a  cocoa-buying  pool 
that  divided  the  market  and  “stabilized” 
prices.  Just  about  this  time,  the  world 
price  of  cocoa,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  de¬ 


cline  in  New  York  prices,  fell  abruptly.  The 
bewildered  natives  and  their  chiefs  could 
not  or  did  not  want  to  understand  the  rea¬ 
son  and  blamed  the  price  decline  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  pool.  They  organized  a  strike  or  “hold¬ 
up,”  and  native  sales  and  merchandise  pur¬ 
chases  fell  off  to  practically  nothing.  The 
British  Government  investigated,  and  print¬ 
ed  a  report  recommending,  among  other 
things,  a  farmers’  cooperative  to  eliminate 
usury,  misweighing,  and  other  abuses  of  the 
middleman  system. 

But  shortly  afterward  the  war  began,  and 
the  British  Government,  through  traders, 
did  all  the  buying.  It  still  has  a  monopoly 
on  West  African  cocoa,  and  with  the  world 
price  around  £250  a  tbn,  it  is  buying  cocoa 
for  around  £75  a  ton,  and  has  already  made 
a  profit  of  some  £20,000,000.  The  Colonial 
Office  says  it  will  set  aside  these  profits  to 
bolster  the  price  in  future  years  at  about 
the  level  it  is  paying  now,  and  despite  the 
howls  and  laments  of  American  chocolate 
makers  apparently  intends  to  continue  price 
controls  indefinitely.  Through  the  1946-47 
season  it  fixed  not  only  prices  but  buying 
quotas,  the  latter  on  an  "as  is”  or  "past- 
performance”  basis.  UAC  had  no  kick 
coming;  it  made  at  least  a  decent  profit  and 
any  kind  of  stability  was  better  than  the 
old-time  anarchy.  Last  fall,  however,  the 
Government  suddenly  knocked  the  props  out 
from  under  this  stability  by  canceling  quotas 
but  still  continuing  to  fix  the  buying  price. 
The  companies  must  theoretically  now  bid 
for  tonnage  with  very  little  room  to  bid  in, 
and  some  kind  of  buying  agreement  is  ob¬ 
viously  in  the  offing. 

Wartime  price  controls  had  and  still  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  other  produce.  UAC 
(and  its  predecessors)  had  habitually  made 
trade  agreements  with  European  competi¬ 
tors — firms  like  Paterson  Zochonis,  of  Man¬ 
chester;  Compagnie  Francaise  de  l’Afrique 
Occidentale,  of  Marseille;  John  Holt  &  Co., 
of  Liverpool.  But  it  had  no  sooner  made 
agreements  than  new  competitors  began  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opoprtunity — just  as 
the  textbook  says  they  should.  In  the  late 
1920’s,  for  example,  the  European  firms  at 
Kano  got  together,  agreed  on  prices,  and 
made  allocations  of  groundnuts,  and  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  stability.  But  a  Tripolitan  named  S. 
Raccah  got  into  the  export  trade,  offered 
native  middlemen  and  other  sellers  a  better 
price  than  the  European  firms.  He  went 
broke  in  the  middle  1930’s,  but  came  back 
strong  by  working  hard  and  late,  dealing 
through  brokers  in  Europe,  and  dickering 
for  lower  than  conference  steamship  rates. 
By  1938  he  was  exporting  a  third  of  the 
groundnut  crop,  and  of  course  the  European 
agreement  in  effect  broke  down.  The  war 
intervened,  and  the  British  Ministry  of  Food 
controlled  and  set  quotas  for  West  African 
produce,  allocating  UCA  nearly  half  of  the 
groundnut  crop  on  a  3-year  average. 

The  only  noteworthy  UAC  activity  that 
perhaps  hasn’t  gained  by  Government  con¬ 
trols  is  the  practically  noncompetitive  lum¬ 
ber  and  timber  business,  which  accounts  for 
a  rather  small  part  of  the  company’s  revenues 
and  an  undisclosed  but  certainly  very  nice 
part  of  its  profits.  It  harvests  tropical  tim¬ 
ber  of  all  kinds  on  a  concession  basis  in  the 
lowland  jungles  of  Nigeria  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  saws  it  up  in  a  mill  at  Sapele,  Nigeria, 
and  sells  the  lumber  to  the  Ministry  of  Sup¬ 
ply.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  plywood,  and  UAC  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  a  huge  factory  with  an  annual  output 
of  40,000,000  square  feet  of  ?lo-lnch  plywood, 
worth  $3,000,000.  The  mills  are  on  tide¬ 
water — logs  float  from  the  forests,  and  lum¬ 
ber  and  plywood  are  loaded  onto  UAC 
steamers  at  the  door.  UAC  is  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  houses  and  a  hospital  for  2,000 
native  workers;  and  the  plywood  mill,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Tropics,  involves  con¬ 
siderable  risk  and  experiment,  including  air 
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conditioning  to  combat  humidity.  But 
UAC  has  to  pay  the  workers  only  about 
50  or  60  cents  a  day,  and  the  mill  is  poten¬ 
tially  extremely  profitable.  Another  is 
planned  for  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  British  Government  may  not  control 
the  price  of  lumber  and  plywood  by  the  time 
these  mills  are  running,  but  it  surely  will 
control  fats  and  oils  for  a  long  time.  It 
seems  determined,  Indeed,  to  peg  them  until 
the  world  supply,  now  a  bare  17,500,000  tons, 
is  somewhere  near  the  22,000,000  tons  needed 
to  put  per  capita  consumption  on  a  prewar 
basis.  A  question  that  will  inevitably  arise 
when  controls  are  repealed  concern  Unilever’s 
buying  power.  One  of  the  arguments  for  the 
merger  of  the  Dutch  margarine  and  British 
soap  interests  that  resulted  in  the  Unilever 
combine  was  that  together  they  could  buy 
more  than  a  third  of  the  5,800,000  tons  of 
fats  and  oils  normally  handled  in  interna¬ 
tional  commerce.  Unilever  was  accordingly 
charged  with  having  a  powerful  depressing 
influence  on  world  prices.  As  we  have  noted, 
however,  Unilever  does  not  care  to  see  prices 
depressed  too  far.  And  with  a  Labor  govern¬ 
ment  doing  the  stabilizing,  UAC  and  Uni¬ 
lever  have  to  worry  only  about  the  rather 
interesting  charge,  sometimes  made,  that  they 
are  running  the  Labor  government.  Even  if 
they  were,  they  wouldn't  have  to;  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  desire  to  maintain  controls  happens 
to  coincide  with  Unilever’s  yearning  for  sta¬ 
bility. 

lever’s  dream  come  true 

What  the  Labor  government  has  found  out, 
ironically,  is  that  Unilever’s  Interests  and 
the  British  national  interests  coincide  so 
much  of  the  time  lately  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  recognize  the  company  as  the 
biggest  octopus  in  the  whole  Old  World.  And 
Mr.  Samuel’s  latest  accomplishment  is  not 
only  another  example  of  such  a  coincidence; 
it  can  be  interpreted  as  a  victory  in  the 
Lever  organization’s  40-year-old  fight  with 
the  Colonial  Officer  over  plantation  versus 
native  farmer. 

In  addition  to  the  80,000  acres  of  planta¬ 
tions  run  by  Huileries  du  Congo  Beige, 
UAC  Pamol  Ltd.  operates  palm-oil  planta¬ 
tions  in  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons.  The 
latter  dates  back  to  German  control  and 
the  other  to  a  temporary  excess  of  leniency 
on  the  part  of  the  Nigerian  Government, 
•which  allowed  it  to  be  set  up  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  The  plantations  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  vastly  superior  to  the  native  farm 
methods.  The  forest  is  cleared  and  the 
young  palms  are  planted,  and  they  begin  to 
bear  within  a  few  years.  Since  other  trees 
do  not  keep  the  sun  from  them,  they  do 
not  grow  long  trunks,  and  thus  harvesting 
becomes  easier  and  safer.  The  trees  are 
more  than  twice  as  productive,  and  the  oil  is 
of  consistently  high  quality,  being  expressed 
from  the  pericarp  in  plants  right  on  the  es¬ 
tate.  Total  cost  has  been  cheaper  than  the 
price  paid  for  native  produce  in  all  except 
the  deep  depression  years.  And  today  the 
finest  palm  oil  can  be  produced  for  about 
half  of  the  £25  a  ton  that  the  inferior  native 
product  brings.  As  a  result  of  such  differ¬ 
ences  in  cost,  the  plantation-farmed  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies  passed  Nigeria  in  palm-oil 
exports  in  1936  and  the  Congo  is  rapidly 
catching  up. 

Whether  the  plantation  is  socially  superior 
to  native  farms  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  say. 
The  Colonial  Office’s  contention  that  it  would 
leave  the  native  high  and  dry  when  profits  fall 
has  not  been  borne  out,  for  during  the  de¬ 
pression  plantation  workers  got  along  some¬ 
what  better  than  farmers.  UAC  planta¬ 
tions  have  provided  the  native  much  better 
housing  than  he  has  in  the  bush,  plus  free 
hospitals  and  clinics,  schools,  medical  treat¬ 
ment;  and  the  difference  between  the  Congo 
plantation  worker  and  bush  native  in  health 
and  general  well-being  impresses  even  the 
most  skeptical  visitor.  Huileries  du  Congo 
is  starting  to  raise  a  herd  of  cattle  to  pro¬ 


vide  red  meat  for  its  native  employees,  and 
has  just  founded  L’Ecole  Sup^rieure  D'Agri- 
culture-Huilever  S.  A.  to  teach  bright  Con¬ 
golese  to  become  estate  managers.  The  only 
way  native  standards  can  be  raised  is  by  in¬ 
creasing  native  productivity,  and  the  planta¬ 
tion  system  has  done  it  faster  than  the  slow 
educational  system  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  counterargument  goes  that  the  native 
on  the  plantation  is  deprived  of  his  old  vil¬ 
lage  life  and  of  the  chance  to  process  his 
produce  as  well  as  raise  it,  is  fastened  to  a 
new  kind  of  existence,  and  robbed  of  the 
illusion  of  running  his  own  affairs.  And 
it  may  be  somewhat  idealistic  to  expect  a  na¬ 
tive  to  be  more  advanced  than  civilized  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  fought  for  the  illusion  of  run¬ 
ning  their  own  affairs. 

Neither  groundnuts  nor  cocoa,  however,  are 
yet  raised  on  African  plantations.  There  is 
some  doubt  about  whether  cocoa  trees  could 
be;  the  best  ground  for  them  in  the  Gold 
Coast  seems  to  be  the  middle  of  slopes,  and 
it  is  of  course  terribly  difficult  to  get  enough 
middles  of  slopes  together  to  make  a  planta¬ 
tion.  The  company,  not  missing  a  bet,  has 
nevertheless  planted  6,000  experimental  acres 
of  cocoa  in  the  Congo.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  about  plantation  culture  of  ground¬ 
nuts.  In  1946,  while  on  a  tour  of  East  Africa, 
Mr.  Samuel  got  the  idea  of  developing  huge 
groundnut  farms  in  the  vast  uninhabited 
expanses  of  East  Africa,  where  the  soil  seemed 
about  right.  But  if  Unilever  proposed  to  buy 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  the 
native  leaders  might  have  been  down  on  its 
neck.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Samuel  developed 
the  idea  on  a  colossal  three-and-one-quarter- 
million-acre  basis,  which  no  private  company 
could  very  well  swing,  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  Ministry  of  Pood  as  Unilever’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  solution  of  the  world  fats-and- 
oils  shortage. 

The  ministry  sent  out  a  mission  to  report 
on  the  proposal.  Soon  after  the  mission  re¬ 
turned,  Pood  Minister  Strachey,  author  of 
The  Coming  Struggle  for  Power,  got  up  in 
Parliament  and  explained  the  scheme,  adding 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  asked 
UAC  (one  of  the  favorite  targets  of  his 
Socialist  friends)  to  manage  the  undertak¬ 
ing  until  it  was  in  production.  It  was  al¬ 
most  as  if  Churchill  got  up  and  said  he 
wanted  Aneurin  Bevan  as  Prime  Minister. 
There  was  derisive  laughter  from  the  right, 
and  sharp  questions  from  the  left,  and 
Strachey  could  only  reply  that  UAC  had 
the  experience  and  that  was  that.  And  only 
last  November  6,  Mr.  Strachey  again  gave  the 
company  a  pat  on  the  back.  “I  believe  that 
the  UAC  and  all  those  who  have  been 
officially  and  unofficially  rfesponsible  for  the 
very  rapid  launching  of  Operation  Ground¬ 
nuts  deserve  well  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.” 

UAC  not  only  started  the  project,  it  did  so 
without  fee.  Yet  this  was  not  wholly  an 
eleemosynary  gesture.  Eventually  the  plan¬ 
tations  may  produce  600,000  tons  of  nuts  a 
year,  more  than  Nigeria’s  exports  of  palm 
kernels  and  groundnuts  combined,  and  the 
oil  will  not  only  enable  Unilever  to  make 
more  soap  and  margarine  but  will  almost 
certainly  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  world 
prices.  As  the  world’s  largest  buyer  of  fats 
and  oils,  Unilever  will  benefit  Immensely. 
And  if  the  day  again  comes  when  there  is  a 
glut,  Nigerian  farmers  will  doubtless  pay 
for  the  illusion  of  running  their  own  af¬ 
fairs — unless  the  Nigerian  Government  pro¬ 
motes  its  own  plantation  schemes.  In  that 
sense  the  groundnut  scheme  was  a  victory 
for  UAC — and  for  the  ideas  and  ambitions 
of  old  Lever  himself. 

TROUBLE  IN  PARADISE 

Meantime,  the  native  farmers  are  making 
a  lot  of  money  and  UAC  is  making  a  lot  of 
money  taking  their  money.  Probably  no 
company  in  the  world  sells  a  wider  variety 
of  merchandise.  More  than  a  third  of  its 
$145,000,000  sales  comes  under  the  general 
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heading  of  textiles— 180,000,000  yards  a 
year — consisting  mostly  'of  cotton  baft 
(heavy  gray  goods),  and  gaudy  but  imagina¬ 
tive  cotton  prints,  carefully  designed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  wierd  and  changing  taste  in  each 
section  of  the  country.  Next  on  the  list, 
accounting  for  about  10  percent  of  sales, 
are  cigarettes.  After  that  come  salt  and 
anything  else  any  department  store  can  con¬ 
ceivably  carry,  from  Sunlight  soap  made  in 
the  local  factory  to  Czech  hardware  and  gas 
engines  and  wine  and  cosmetics  and  ma¬ 
chetes  and  General  Motors  refrigerators  and 
cars.  More  than  three-quarters  of  UAC’s 
sales  are  wholesale,  made  in  small,  dumpy 
holes  in  the  wall  bearing  the  name  of  a  pred¬ 
ecessor  or  subsidiary  like  W.  B.  Maclver, 
which  markets  most  of  the  company's  tex¬ 
tiles.  As  a  matter  of  general  policy,  UAC 
wants  to  forsake  retailing  almost  entirely 
and  leave  it  to  the  African.  With  that  aim 
in  mind  it  is  refurbishing  and  concentrating 
its  retail  activities  in  a  chain  of  modern, 
sometimes  elegant  Kingsway  stores,  nearly 
half  of  whose  customers  are  Europeans,  and 
will  maintain  them  mostly  as  show  places 
and  pilot  plants. 

The  story  of  merchandising  competition  is 
the  same  as  that  of  produce  competition;  it 
used  to  be  devastating.  Besides  the  Euro¬ 
pean  companies,  there  were  upstart  Greek 
and  Levantine  traders  who  showed  a  dismay¬ 
ing  ability  to  cut  prices,  squeeze  along,  and 
stay  in  business.  They  even  decided  to  im¬ 
port  for  themselves,  a  decision  that  Man¬ 
chester  and  German  textile  manufacturers 
were  only  too  glad  to  abet  for  a  while — until 
one  Syrian  ordered  a  lot  of  textiles  from 
Manchester  and  refused  to  accept  them  when 
they  arrived.  When  they  were  auctioned  off, 
his  confederate,  supplied  with  the  Syrian’s 
cash,  got  them  for  about  60  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Of  another  shrewd  trader  his  competi¬ 
tors  say  he  hires  a  claque  to  stir  up  a  crowd, 
whereupon  he  sells  a  piece  of  baft,  say,  at  25 
percent  below  going  price  in  the  morning 
and  gradually  raises  the  price  as  the  crowd 
gathers  and  the  day  wears  on. 

As  times  picked  up,  UAC  and  eight  other 
companies,  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the 
merchandise  trade,  got  together  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stopping  the  cutthroat  competition 
effectively  enough  to  double  mark-ups  on 
some  items.  This  get-together  is  frequently 
confused  with  the  Association  of  West  African 
Merchants,  an  entirely  different  body  com¬ 
prising  the  principal  trading  firms  and  found¬ 
ed  during  World  War  I.  At  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  the  West  African  and  home 
governments  called  it  into  consultation  on 
import  controls,  price-fixing  problems,  and 
schemes  for  boosting  native  production. 
Even  the  whites,  Identifying  it  with  high 
prices,  call  it  the  Association  of  Waylayers 
and  Mercenaries.  The  get-together  is  cur¬ 
rently  unnecessary,  for  the  government  still 
fixes  prices  and  allocates  imports,  more  or 
less  on  a  past-performance  basis,  and  by 
and  large  the  situation  is  beautifully  under 
control  for  UAC.  As  a  part  of  a  large  in¬ 
vestment  program,  UAC  has  formed  a  jointly 
owned  construction  company  with  Taylor 
Woodrow,  well-known  British  contractors, 
has  a  one-third  interest  in  a  500,000-gallon 
brewery  being  built  at  Lagos,  and  is  spending 
$5,000,000  on  its  river  fleet  and  docks.  It  is 
also  finishing  a  banana-flaking  plant  (to 
be  supplied  from  its  banana  plantation  in  the 
Cameroons),  and  planning  to  produce  con¬ 
centrated  orange  Juice.  If  anything  is  to  be 
developed  in  West  Africa  UAC  will  surely 
have  a  go  at  it. 

The  only  notable  fly  in  the  ointment  is  a 
bold  Gold  Coast  Greek  named  A.  G.  Leventis 
whom  UAC  sacked  in  1936.  He  had  little 
past  performance  in  most  of  west  Africa,  but 
today  he  is  one  of  the  big  retailers  in  the 
area.  His  white,  modern,  three-story  build¬ 
ing  at  Lagos,  for  example,  is  always  crowded 
with  merchandise  and  native  buyers  scream¬ 
ing  to  be  waited  on.  The  question  of  how 
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Mr.  Leventis  imported  his  merchandise  was 
the  subject  of  a  government  investigation, 
which  mentioned  the  irregularities  of  cus¬ 
toms  officials  and  United  States  Army  officers. 
Leventis  is  unquestionably  resourceful.  The 
native  is  so  proficient  at  the  art  of  drumming 
that  it  is  sometimes  quicker  to  send  messages 
by  drum  than  by  telegraph,  and  the  story 
goes  that  Leventis  bought  up  the  free  time 
of  a  whole  army  of  drummers,  and  that  the 
coastal  jungles  now  vibrate  to  the  Yoruba 
or  Ibo  equivalent  of  “Buy  from  Leventis — he 
undersells  everybody.” 

Yet  Leventis  does  not  seem  to  worry  UAC 
too  much.  Presumably  it  expects  him  to  sell 
out  as  others  have  sold  out  when  the  time 
is  ripe.  In  any  event,  UAC  has  been  going  its 
way  more  or  less  unconcerned,  accumulating 
its  good  share  of  profits  and  ill  will.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  blamed  for  sins  it  doesn’t  commit. 
It  is  blamed,  for  example,  for  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  stuff  it  imports  reaches  the  na¬ 
tive  consumer  at  anything  from  100  to  500 
percent  above  what  it  should  sell  for.  Ac¬ 
tually,  UAC  sells  to  middlemen  traders  at 
government -fixed  prices,  and  the  traders  sell 
and  resell  the  stuff  for  whatever  traffic  will 
bear.  Caustic  soda,  used  by  local  soap  mak¬ 
ers  and  dyers,  is  very  scarce,  and  last  August 
caustic  soda  sold  by  UAC  for  $9  a  ton  was 
fetching  $88  a  ton  in  the  free  market.  The 
natives  have  accused  UAC  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  by  making  traders  take 
some  of  the  things  they  don’t  want  in  order 
to  get  other  things  they  do  want. 

The  traders  themselves  are  far  from  blame¬ 
less.  In  Ibadan,  last  August,  Yoruba  female 
traders  had  overstocked  themselves  with 
Guinea  gold  cigarettes  and  were  selling  them 
in  the  street  at  less  than  wholesale  price, 
hoping,  in  the  words  of  one  UAC  man,  "that 
their  big  orders  of  cigarettes  would  entitle 
them  to  better  allocation  of  scarce  stuff, 
which  they  could  mark  way  up.”  This  is  a 
variation  of  an  old  prescarcity  practice  known 
as  gold  coasting,  or  buying  easily  salable 
items  on  chit,  selling  them  below  cost  if 
necessary,  and  lending  the  cash  to  needy 
traders  or  natives  at  30  or  40  percent. 

Last  June  the  natives  of  Ibadan,  led  by  a 
youth  movement  called  the  Discrimination 
Watch  Committee  and  the  newly  formed 
Ibadan  Wholesalers  and  Retailers  Union,  pro¬ 
tested  tie-in  sales,  unsuitable  merchandise, 
and  what  they  thought  was  the  European 
importers’  partiality  for  profiteering  Syrian 
traders.  They  organized  an  effective  boy¬ 
cott.  “Never  thought  they  could  do  it,”  ad¬ 
mits  a  UAC  man.  “Anyway,  the  reason  Afri¬ 
cans  complain  about  the  inordinate  profits  of 
the  Syrians  is  they  want  to  make  the  profits.” 

Whatever  the  facts,  UAC  settled  the  boy¬ 
cott  by  agreeing  to  create  50  African  traders 
at  the  expense  of  the  Syrians,  and  so  far  it 
has  found  14  natives  capable  of  being  made 
traders.  The  settlement,  reached  only  after 
the  Africans  had  demonstrated  their  strength, 
obviously  did  not  do  UAC  any  good.  It 
strengthened  the  native’s  antagonism  to  the 
company  and,  more  important,  gave  him 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  fight  it.  As  every 
company  knows,  a  strike  means  bitterness, 
and  losing  a  strike  means  losing  prestige. 
In  UAC’s  case  the  loss  was  even  more  severe 
because  the  strikers  had  different-colored 
skins  and  a  different  psychology. 

THE  WHITE  MAN’S  BURDEN 

Nineteen  years  after  its  founding,  UAC  has 
arrived  at  an  admirable  -commercial  su¬ 
premacy.  Although  its  relations  with  the 
natives  are  better  than  they  used  to  be  they 
have  not  yet  matched  its  commercial  progress. 
The  company  is  probably  still  vulnerable 
commercially — a  new  American  or  British 
company  with  plenty  of  Negroes' in  its  man¬ 
agement  might  give  it  a  devastating  ride. 
UAC  is  also  vulnerable  to  public  opinion. 
Now  that  India  is  practically  independent. 
West  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  critical  fron¬ 
tiers  on  earth,  one  of  the  few  remaining 


chances  for  liberal  western  civilization  to 
give  a  good  account  of  itself.  As  the  dom¬ 
inant  enterprise  in  this  area,  UAC  has  to 
define  success  as  a  performance  that  does 
credit  not  only  to  itself  but  to  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  It  has  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  middle  1800’s  and  middle  1900’s. 

This  is  not  an  easy  job,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  UAC.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  responsible  for  50,000,000 
Africans.  To  assure  every  native  connected 
with  the  fats-and-oils  business  a  decent  liv¬ 
ing  by  European  standards,  soap  and  mar¬ 
garine  would  have  to  sell  for  $5  a  pound. 
The  west  African  economy  cannot  be  ap¬ 
praised  in  terms  of  the  European  or  American 
social  or  economic  cliches  any  more  than  its 
living  standards  can  be  assessed  in  terms  of 
American  standards.  The  seeming  rapacity 
of  the  trading  companies  often  sprang  from 
the  competitive  spirit  that  is  the  legal  ideal 
of  United  States  industry.  Competitive  as- 
sailability  created  the  will  to  monopoly;  trad¬ 
ing  companies  h.ave  abused  their  position  in 
one  place  to  recover  what  they  lost  by  exces¬ 
sive  competition  in  another. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  company 
could  partly  compensate  for  all  this  by  wise, 
deft  handling  of  personnel  relationships. 
Even  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds.  The 
bulk  of  the  natives  are  not  only  illiterate, 
they  are  stupid,  listless,  and  exasperating,  as 
Europeans  would  be  if  they  and  their  families 
were  plagued  with  malnutrition,  malaria, 
dysentery,  yaws,  sleeping  sickness,  leprosy, 
and  outsized  umbilical  hernias.  The  average 
native  knows  the  European  mostly  in  the  re- 
lation  of  boy  or  servant  to  master.  This 
is  partly  unavoidable,  because  nearly  all  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  UAC  territory  are  executives  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  would  be  masters 
if  their  employees  were  white.  Anyway,  the 
average  native  almost  compels  the  European 
to  be  the  white  master.  Accustomed  to  the 
most  despotic  kind  of  rule  by  his  native  over- 
lords,  he  regards  the  European  who  tries  to 
be  democratic  as  a  weakling  and  a  fool.  He 
responds  to  being  treated  fairly — a  circum¬ 
stance  overlooked  by  many  white  masters — 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  seems  to  per¬ 
form  best  when  treated  firmly.  So  the  aver¬ 
age  European  inevitably  regards  him  as  a 
child,  and  is  disposed  to  treat  him  economi¬ 
cally  as  a  child. 

Complicating  all  this  are  the  native  work¬ 
ers’  low  wages — as  low  as  20  cents  a  day, 
with  “cola”  (cost-of-living  allowance),  hous¬ 
ing,  and  other  benefits  bringing  the  grand 
total  up  by  50  percent — while  merchandise 
is  generally  higher  in  Africa  than  in  Britain. 
Naturally,  a  bicycle  or  a  bottle  of  hair 
straightener  costs  a  little  more  in  Africa  than 
it  does  5,000  miles  closer  to  the  place  it  was 
made;  and  the  African,  until  he  is  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  cannot  expect  to  earn  as  much  as 
European  labor.  (To  pay  him  high  wages 
now  in  the  last  analysis  would  be  to  do  him 
out  of  a  job.)  Which  is  not  to  say  that 
European  companies  do  not  take  advantage 
of  low  prevailing  scales,  set  by  governments, 
the  largest  employers  of  native  labor,  to  get 
productive  jobs  filled  cheaply. 

As  for  the  literate  African,  he  would  be 
hard  to  handle  even  if  he  were  getting  a 
much  better  deal  economically  and  were 
always  treated  as  the  adult  he  is.  Neither 
the  British  nor  French  in  west  Africa  nor 
the  Belgians  in  the  Congo  tolerate  the  color 
line  that  is  a  feature  of  life  in  south  Africa 
as  well  as  the  American  deep  South.  But 
the  mere  absence  of  a  formal  color  lines  does 
not  affect  things  very  much.  The  more  en¬ 
lightened  the  native,  the  more  he  is  aware 
that  his  brothers  and  uncles  and  aunts  come 
closer  to  monkeys  than  Europeans  seem  to; 
and  unless  he  is  a  man  of  immense  talent, 
all  the  confidence  he  can  muster  in  himself 
and  all  he  knows  about  the  stupidity  and 
venality  of  the  white  man  isn’t  enough  to 
cover  his  discomfort. 
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The  situation  presents  obvious  and  enor¬ 
mous  opportunities  for  a  demagog,  and 
one  has  appropriately  arisen.  The  most 
publicized  native  in  west  Africa  is  one  Dr. 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  better  known  as  Dr.  Zik, 
a  well-educated  man  with  a  gift  for  noble 
phraseology.  He  prints  several  Nigerian  pa¬ 
pers,  and  his  program  is  independence  for 
Nigeria,  justice  for  the  Africans,  “the  right 
to  work  if  a  man  has  to,”  freedom  from 
UAC,  the  destruction  of  AWAM,  and 
so  on.  Frequently  he  is  unintentionally 
funny.  One  of  his  papers  recently  created 
a  particularly  anguished  furor  with  the  news 
that  a  UAC  manager  employed  a  dog  as 
night  watchman  at  a  higher  wage  than  he 
paid  some  of  his  help.  Dr.  Zik’s  editors 
missed  the  point.  This  manager,  who  has 
since  been  fired,  used  the  dog  to  patrol  his 
place  and  hit  upon  the  whimsical  and  touch¬ 
ing  idea  of  entering  the  dog's  name  on  his 
pay  roll  along  with  several  fictitious  names. 

Of  Dr.  Zik  and  his  papers  and  activities  it 
is  fair  to  observe  they  are  one  of  the  best 
arguments  extant  for  making  Nigeria  a  crown 
colony,  but  his  line  nevertheless  is  sometimes 
just  and  generally  plausible — and  packs  a  big 
appeal.  Dr.  Zik  cannot  be  pooh-poohed,  as 
he  is,  on  the  ground  that  only  a  small  literate 
minority  knows  him.  UAC  and  the  other 
Europeans  almost  certainly  underestimate 
him,  just  as  they  tend  to  underestimate  the 
forces  that  have  generated  him. 

UAC  has  done  "something  to  improve  its 
relations  with  the  natives.  It  has  appointed 
a  personnel  manager,  and  has  sent  several 
of  its  African  managers  on  extended  trips 
through  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  set  up 
pensions  and  sick-leave  benefits.  For  econ¬ 
omy  as  well  as  good  will  it  makes  a  policy  of 
upgrading  native  personnel  to  managerial 
jobs  as  soon  as  they  can  handle  them.  In 
Togoland,  all  its  staff  is  African.  Although 
Africans  are  generally  paid  considerably  less 
for  the  same  work,  most  students  of  west 
African  economics  agree  that  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  would  be  a  mistake.  It  costs  the 
European  much  more  than  the  native  to  live 
in  the  tropics,  and  a  European  scale  for  the 
African,  besides  being  too  far  out  of  line  with 
the  lowest  native  wages,  would  tend  to  keep 
him  out  of  government  and  business  jobs 
that  he  should  be  trained  to  hold.  But  even 
when  the  native  sees  the  point  of  this  con¬ 
cept,  which  he  rarely  does,  he  naturally  be¬ 
lieves  that  UAC  abuses  it.  During  the 
war,  UAC  upgraded  many  Africans,  and 
in  the  inevitable  housecleaning  after  the  war 
some  lost  out.  The  instinctive  native  re¬ 
action  that  the  company  was  reviving  color 
discrimination  was  taken  up  by  the  Zik  press. 

What  UAC  has  on  its  hands,  in  other 
words,  is  a  full-blown  public-relations  race 
problem  about  which  it  ought  to  do  more 
than  it  has  done.  It  could,  for  example,  give 
thoroughgoing  courses  in  race  relations  to 
young  trainees  and  future  managers,  who 
now  go  down  to  Africa  with  only  their  own 
wisdom  and  imperfect  knowledge  to  guide 
them.  London  seems  to  have  decided  it  has 
a  responsibility  to  the  native,  and  Lord 
Trenchard  has  stated  that  it  is  UAC  policy 
to  cooperate  more  and  more  with  colonial 
governments,  but  the  company  surely  has 
not  been  able  to  sell  itself  or  its  good  inten¬ 
tions  to'the  natives.  It  might  well  study  the 
methods  of  old  Lord  Leverhulme,  who  was  as 
hardboiled  as  they  come  but  knew  what  he 
was  up  against.  “A  native,”  he  wrote  in 
1924,  “cannot  organize.  He  cannot  run  even 
a  wooding  post  on  the  river  satisfactorily.” 
Nevertheless  he  felt  that  it  was  important 
to  generate  their  good  will,  and  suggested  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  for  African  dis¬ 
tribution  with  a  cover  showing  a  white  hand 
clasping  a  black  one  and  helping  the  native 
up  a  hill.  The  diagram  might  make  a  few 
sophisticated  Africans  guffaw,  but  the  motive 
behind  the  idea  is  today  more  relevant  than 
ever. 
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Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  slaves  of  this  great  monopoly  become 
educated.  At  the  bottom  of  page  64 
there  are  pictures  of  some  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  accompanied  by  the  following  note: 

The  fatalistic  Mohammedan  Hausa  and 
Fulani  of  northern  Nigeria  (middle  photo) 
boast  a  civilization  that  hasn’t  changed  in  a 
thousand  years,  yet  is  centuries  ahead  of  the 
Congolese.  Along  the  seaboard,  the  Sierra 
Leone  and  Gold  Coast  natives  are  considered 
most  adaptable  to  European  ways,  with  Yor- 
ubas  and  Ibos  of  southern  Nigeria  close 
behind.  “And  when  they  advance,  that’s 
when  they  get  hard  to  handle,”  says  a 
UAC  official. 

When  they  get  a  little  education,  they 
become  hard  to  handle.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  a  man  getting  20  cents  a  day, 
when  he  finds  out  how  much  people  get 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  may  be¬ 
come  rather  hard  to  handle. 

We  turn  now  to  page  132.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  article  in  the  box, 
entitled  “The  Foundlings  on  the  Door¬ 
step,”  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
_was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  FOUNDLINGS  ON  THE  DOORSTEP 

“There  are  lots  of  funny  bits  lying  about 
the  company,”  says  Geoffrey  Heyworth,  chair¬ 
man  of  Unilever  Brothers  &  Unilever  Ltd. 
“It  is  like  having  a  foundling  on  the  door¬ 
step;  you  don’t  slit  its  throat,  you  bring  the 
thing  in  and  take  a  look  at  it.”  Mr.  Hey¬ 
worth  was  talking  about  several  odd,  de¬ 
tached,  and  very  profitable  activities  of 
United  Africa  Co.  that  function  under  an 
odd,  detached,  and  profitable  man  named 
John  Wigrain  Shepherd.  Most  of  them  date 
back  to  the  exploits  of  a  director  of  African 
&  Eastern  (one  of  UAC’s  predecessors),  Maj. 
Gen.  W.  H.  Grey,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.,  who  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  World  War  I  picked  up  a 
lot  of  bargains  for  his  company  in  the 
Near  East.  He  bought  into  the  business  of 
buying  and  shipping  dates  out  of  Iraq,  and 
UAC  now  ships  100,000  boxes  of  the  600,- 
000  going  to  the  United  States  in  the  annual 
date  rush.  He  bought  the  G.  &  A.  Baker 
store  in  Istanbul,  which  got  its  start  ped¬ 
dling  cloth  to  the  members  of  the  Sultan’s 
harem.  It  lost  money  for  a  long  time,  but 
now  does  very  well  indeed,  has  gone  into  the 
wholesale  business,  and  exports  and  imports 
everything  from  airplanes  to  tobacco  (it 
sold  200  de  Havillands  last  year) .  In  Iran, 
Iraq,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  UAC  buys 
wool  from  the  tails  of  desert  sheep,  much  in 
demand  by  United  States  carpetmakers.  In 
the  Canary  Islands  it  runs  a  general  import- 
export  business,  importing  grain  and  maize 
from  Argentina  and  water  pumps  from  the 
United  States,  and  exporting  tobacco  and 
highly  profitable  homemade  cigarettes  to 
Spain.  In  Morocco  it  specializes  in  import¬ 
ing  Chinese  green  tea,  a  staple  of  Moroccan 
diet,  and  exports  Moroccan  leather,  which 
really  comes  across  the  desert  from  Kano, 
Nigeria.  Finally,  it  scrapes  a  few  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  guano  off  one  of  the  Sey¬ 
chelles,  north  of  Madagascar.  All  these  ac¬ 
tivities  gross  it  around  $8,000,000  and  make 
it  a  good  fat  profit.  As  Mr.  Heyworth  says, 
"When  profitable  loose  ends  can  be  tacked 
on  by  ad  hoc  methods,  why  throw  them 
out?” 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  now  come  to  page 
134,  a  continuation  of  the  article  pre¬ 
viously  placed  in  the  Record,  discussing 
the  monopoly.  The  little  children  in 
America  buy  Hershey  bars,  for  example, 


on  every  one  of  which  England,  in  con¬ 
trol  of  Africa,  makes  an  outrageous 
profit.  Hershey  and  other  chocolate 
bars  are  made  from  cocoa.  Reading 
from  page  134: 

A  good  example  of  how  they  worked  is 
provided  by  the  prewar  cocoa  situation.  As 
the  buyer  of  40  percent  of  the  cocoa  in  the 
Gold  Coast  and  in  Nigeria  (the  source  of 
half  the  world’s  supply)  — 

The  article  is  dealing  with  the  monop¬ 
oly — 

UAC  advanced  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  to  brokers.  They  in  turn  would  buy 
cocoa  at,  say,  26  pounds,  and  enter  their 
purchases  on  the  books  at  30  pounds  or  35 
pounds  If  the  price  later  went  up  that  far, 
but  at  the  actual  buying  figure  if  it  fell; 
with  the  result  that  the  European  companies 
were  left  holding  the  bag  no  matter  which 
way  the  mar.  .et  happened  to  go.  UAC 
claim  it  lost  1,338,000  pounds  in  cocoa  buy¬ 
ing  between  1930  and  1937,  overpaying  brok¬ 
er-  by  some  350,000  pounds. 

What  happened? 

So  practically  all  the  European  firms  got 
together — 

Here  is  where  our  American  boys  again 
got  gypped — 

and  formed  a  cocoa-buying  pool  that  divided 
the  market  and  stabilized  prices.  Just 
about  this  time,  the  world  price  of  cocoa, 
influenced  chiefly  by  the  decline  in  New  York 
prices,  fell  abruptly.  The  bewildered  na¬ 
tives  and  their  chiefs  could  not  or  did  not 
want  to  understand  the  reason  and  blamed 
the  price  decline  on  the  buying  pool.  They 
organized  a  strike  or  holdup,  and  native 
sales  and  merchandise  purchases  fell  off  to 
practically  nothing.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  investigated,  and  printed  a  report  rec¬ 
ommending,  among  other  things — 

What  did  they  recommend?  They 
recommended  a  farmers’  cooperative — a 
farmers’  cooperative,  such  as  the  Tax 
Equality  League  wanted  us  to  put  out 
of  business.  When  they  got  all  through, 
that  is  what  they  recommended,  some  35 
years  ago. 

The  British  Government  investigated,  and 
printed  a  report  recommending,  among  other 
things,  a  farmers’  cooperative  to  eliminate 
usury,  misweighing,  and  other  abuses  of  the 
middleman  system. 

But  shortly  afterward  the  war  began,  and 
the  British  Government,  through  traders, 
did  all  the  buying.  It  still  has  a  monopoly 
on  West  African  cocoa,  and  with  the  world 
price  around  260  pounds  a  ton,  it  is  buying 
cocoa  for  around  75  pounds  a  ton,  and  has 
already  made  a  profit  of  some  20,000,000 
pounds. 

That  is,  they  buy  it  for  around  75 
pounds  a  ton,  and  sell  it  for  about  250 
pounds  a  ton. 

The  Colonial  Office  says  it  will  set  aside 
these  profits  to  bolster  the  price  in  future 
years  at  about  the  level  it  is  paying  now, 
and  despite  the  howls  and  laments  of  Ameri¬ 
can  chocolate  makers  apparently  intends 
to  continue  price  controls  indefinitely. 
Through  the  1946-47  season  it  fixed  not  only 
prices  but  buying  quotas,  the  latter  on  an 
“as  is”  or  “past  performance”  basis. 

Further  on,  at  page  136,  the  article 
says: 

The  British  Government  may  not  control 
the  price  of  lumber  and  plywood  by  the  time 
these  mills  are  running,  but  it  surely  will 
control  fats  and  oils  for  a  long  time.  It 
seems  determined,  indeed,  to  peg  them  until 
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the  world  supply,  now  a  bare  17,500,000  tons, 
is  somewhere  near  the  22,000,000  tons  needed 
to  put  per  capita  consumption  on  a  prewar 
basis.  *  *  *  One  of  the  arguments  for 

the  merger  of  the  Dutch  margarine  and 
British  soap  interests  that  resulted  in  the 
Unilever  combine  was  that  together  they 
could  buy  more  than  a  third  of  the  6,800,- 
000  tons  of  fats  and  oils  normally  handled  in 
international  commerce.  Unilever  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  charged  with  having  a  powerful 
depressing  influence  on  world  prices. 

There  was  one  fellow  over  there  who 
objected  to  the  monopoly.  His  name  was 
Zik.  He  is  a  well  educated  man,  with  a 
gift  for  noble  phraseology.  So  that 
everyone  who  reads  the  Record  may 
know  what  happened  to  him  when  he 
fought  this  gang,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  that  part  of  the  article, 
commencing  on  page  142,  with  the  para¬ 
graph  starting  with  the  words  “the  situ¬ 
ation  presents,”  through  to  the  end  of 
the  article  on  page  144,  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  article  referred  to  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  situation  presents  obvious  and  enor¬ 
mous  opportunities  for  a  demagog,  and  one 
has  appropriately  arisen.  The  most  pub¬ 
licized  native  in  West  Africa  is  one  Dr. 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  better  known  as  Dr.  Zik,  a 
well-educated  man  with  a  gift  for  noble 
phraseology.  He  prints  several  Nigerian 
papers,  and  his  program  is  Independence  for 
Nigeria,  justice  for  the  Africans,  "the  right  to 
work  if  a  man  has  to,”  freedom  from  UAC, 
the  destruction  of  AWAM,  and  so  on.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  is  unintentionally  funny.  One 
of  his  papers  recently  created  a  particu¬ 
larly  anguished  furor  with  the  news  that  a 
UAC  manager  employed  a  dog,  as  night 
watchman  at  a  higher  wage  than  he  paid 
some  of  his  help.  Dr.  Zik’s  editors  missed  the 
point.  This  manager,  who  has  since  been 
fired,  used  the  dog  to  patrol  his  place  and  hit 
upon  the  whimsical  and  touching  idea  of  en¬ 
tering  the  dog’s  name  on  his  pay  roll  along 
with  several  fictitious  names. 

Of  Dr.  Zik  and  his  papers  and  activities  it 
is  fair  to  observe  they  are  one  of  the  best 
arguments  extant  for  making  Nigeria  a  crown 
colony,  but  his  line  nevertheless  is  sometimes 
just  and  generally  plausible — and  packs  a  big 
appeal.  Dr.  Zik  cannot  be  pooh-poohed,  as 
he  is,  on  the  ground  that  only  a  small  liter¬ 
ate  minority  knows  him.  UAC  and  the 
other  Europeans  almost  certainly  under¬ 
estimate  him,  just  as  they  tend  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  forces  that  have  generated  him. 

UAC  has  done  something  to  improve  its 
relations  with  the  natives.  It  has  appointed 
a  personnel  manager,  and  has  sent  several 
of  its  African  managers  on  extended  trips 
through  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  set 
up  pensions  and  sick-leave  benefits.  For 
economy  as  well  as  good  will  it  makes  a 
policy  of  upgrading  native  personnel  to  man¬ 
agerial  jobs  as  soon  a6  they  can  handle  them. 
In  Togoland,  all  its  staff  is  African.  Al¬ 
though  Africans  are  generally  paid  consider¬ 
ably  less  for  the  same  work,  most  students  of 
west  African  economics  agree  that  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  would  be  a  mistake.  It  costs 
the  European  much  more  than  the  native  to 
live  in  the  tropics,  and  a  European  scale  for 
the  African,  besides  being  too  far  out  of  line 
with  the  lowest  native  wages,  would  tend  to 
keep  him  out  of  government  and  business 
jobs  that  he  should  be  trained  to  hold.  But 
even  when  the  native  sees  the  point  of  this 
concept,  which  he  rarely  does,  he  naturally 
believes  that  UAC  abuses  it.  During  the 
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war,  UAC  upgraded  many  Africans,  and  in 
the  inevitable  housecleaning  after  the  war 
some  lost  out.  The  instinctive  native  reac¬ 
tion  that  the  company  was  reviving  color  dis¬ 
crimination  was  taken  up  by  the  Zik  press. 

What  UAC  has  on  its  hands,  in  other 
words,  is  a  full-blown  public-relations  race 
problem  about  which  it  ought  to  do  more 
than  it  has  done.  It  could,  for  example,  give 
thoroughgoing  courses  in  race  relations  to 
young  trainees  and  future  managers,  who 
now  go  down  to  Africa  with  only  their  own 
wisdom  and  imperfect  knowledge  to  guide 
them.  London  seems  to  have  decided  it  has 
a  responsibility  to  the  native,  and  Lord 
Trenchard  has  stated  that  it  is  UAC  policy 
to  cooperate  more  and  more  with  colonial 
governments,  but  the  company  surely  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  itself  or  its  good  intentions 
to  the  natives.  It  might  well  study  the 
methods  of  old  Lord  Leverhulme,  who  was  as 
hardboiled  as  they  come  but  knew  what  he 
was  up  against.  “A  native,”  he  wrote  in 
1924,  “cannot  organize.  He  cannot  run  even 
a  wooding  post  on  the  river  satisfactorily.” 
Nevertheless  he  felt  that  it  was  important  to 
generate  their  good  will,  and  suggesed  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  for  African  distri¬ 
bution  with  a  cover  showing  a  white  hand 
clasping  a  black  one  and  helping  the  native 
up  a  hill.  The  diagram  might  make  a  few 
sophisticated  Africans  guffaw,  but  the  mo¬ 
tive  behind  the  idea  is  today  more  relevant 
than  ever. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  this 
point,  if  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
will  permit,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  telegram  from  Richard  L.  Dun¬ 
can,  of  the  Palls  Cities  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  Louisville,  Ky„ 
relating  to  the  repeal  of  oleomargarine 
taxes.  Without  objection,  the  telegram 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on 
the  table.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

The  telegram  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  9,  1950. 
Mrs.  Flo  Bratton, 

Office,  Vice  President,  Senate  Office 
Building: 

Will  you  please  convey  to  Mr.  Barklet  the 
following  message? 

The  real  issue  in  the  oleo  controversy  is  the 
color,  yellow.  Our  amendment  takes  tax  off 
all  oleo  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to  prohibit 
sale  of  oleo;  every  day  that  our  65,000,000 
meals  served  in  public  eating  places  you  and 
I  and  other  millions  cannot  tell  difference 
between  butter  and  high  grade  oleo  product 
colored  yellow.  The  three  alternates  in  oleo 
bill  for  identification  purposes  will  not  be 
effective  and  cannot  be  enforced.  Our  bill 
leaves  color  issue  up  to  individual  States. 
Since  dairy  farmers’  amendment  takes  tax 
off  oleo  and  complies  with  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  relative  to  oleo  legislation,  we  sincerely 
request  that  you  ask  administration  and 
leaders  to  reverse  pressure  and  line  up  with 
two  and  one-half  million  dairy  farmers.  The 
present  administration  objective  merely  aids 
30  oleo  manufacturers  who  have  stirred  up 
consumers  on  tax  issue  with  $6,000,000  worth 
of  propaganda.  Please  help  us  to  get  a 
square  deal.  Thanks. 

Richard  L.  Duncan, 

Falls  Cities  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association. 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  now  come  to 
volume  3  of  Fortune,  with  its  article  con¬ 
cerning  this  great  monopoly.  It  is  the 
issue  of  February  1948.  As  I  said,  the 
first  one  was  the  issue  of  December  1947, 
the  next,  January  1948.  I  want  to  quote 
what  one  of  their  directors  said.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  those  who  have  been  voting 


to  give  billions  of  dollars  away  will  not  be 
quite  so  anxious  to  continue  doing  so 
when  they  understand  the  attitude  of 
certain  people.  The  article  gives  the 
names.  It  shows  that  this  outfit  has 
directors.  This  great  trust  operates  in  the 
United  States,  the  general  manager  of 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  Jefferson-Jack- 
son  Day  dinners  for  the  Democratic 
Party — the  one  man  they  chose  out  of 
150,000,000  other  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  where  this  out¬ 
fit  operates  and  where  it  has  its  factories. 

It  has  factories  in  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Finland,  Germany,  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Belgian  Congo, 
Burma,  China,  India,  Ceylon,  Siam,  New¬ 
foundland,  Canada,  British  East  Africa, 
and  Egypt. 

When  the  Democrats  looked  around  for 
a  good  general  manager,  one  who  had 
a  wide  acquaintance,  they  certainly  chose 
a  good  man,  because  his  companies  oper¬ 
ate  in  all  these  countries,  and  he  can  sell 
tickets  at  $100  apiece  to  Jefferson- Jack- 
son  Day  dinners. 

I  continue:  Palestine,  North  and  South 
Rhodesia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philippine 
Republic,  Malaya,  Netherlands  East  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  Solomon  Islands. 

It  may  be  that  the  Democrats  should 
give  a  prize  to  those  who  sell  the  most 
tickets  to  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
dinners. 

This  monopoly  also  has  factories  in 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil,  and 
the  Canary  Islands. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be 
any  canaries  singing  at  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinners. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  To  what  kind  of  plants  is 
the  Senator  referring? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  referring  to  the 
plants  of  this  one  giant  monopoly,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din¬ 
ners  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  THYE.  In  what  are  they  engaged? 

Mr.  LANGER.  They  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  margarine. 

Mr.  THYE.  And  selling  it? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  color  oleomargarine  without 
paying  a  Federal  tax,  the  ability  of  this 
great  organization  to  make  sales  would 
make  it  possible  to  flood  this  country 
with  oleomargarine  to  such  an  extent 
that  butter  would  no  longer  be  found  on 
the  market. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  They  are  hiring  native  labor  at 
20  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  THYE.  With  such  sales  ability 
they  could  sell  oleomargarine  to  persons 
who  did  not  even  want  to  use  it.  Will 
the  Senator  give  us  the  name  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  in  order  that  we  shall  not  lose 
sight  of  the  Senator’s  argument? 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  is  known  as  Lever 
Bros,  in  the  United  States,  and  outside 
the  United  States  it  is  known  as  Unilever, 
Ltd. 


Mr.  THYE.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
general  manager? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Charles  Luckman.  I 
want  the  Senator  to  see  his  picture. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  butter  and  milk  producers  of 
North  Dakota  would  have  any  chance  to 
sell  their  product  against  such  ability  as 
that  which  the  Senator  has  indicated? 

Mi’.  LANGER.  I  can  quote  a  letter 
from  the  dairy  commissioner  of  North 
Dakota,  William  J.  Murphy,  saying  that 
that  kind  of  competition  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  ruinous  to  the  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  very  backbone  and 
strength  of  the  producers  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  State,  as  well  as  the  Minnesota 
producers,  are  the  dairy  farmer  and  the 
livestock  man,  because  they  can  weather 
a  drought  and  can  carry  livestock 
through  even  an  extremely  dry  season, 
which  would  kill  the  wheat  and  barley 
crops.  But  if  this  international  organ¬ 
ization,  with  its  ability  to  sell,  and  its 
ability  to  capture  man's  imagination  by 
pictures  and  artistic  drawings,  could 
take  the  market,  the  farmer,  who  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  small  cream  check,  would 
be  put  out  of  business.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  show  us,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  may  say  te  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  when  the 
drought  was  very  severe  in  the  North¬ 
western  States,  butterfat  dropped  to  16 
cents,  but  the  farmers  were  able  to  exist 
because  even  at  16  cents  they  could  man¬ 
age  to  make  a  small  amount  of  profit. 
I  assure  the  Senator,  however,  that  if  this 
outfit  comes  into  the  United  States, 
spending  $50,000,000  for  advertising, 
how,  in  heaven’s  name,  can  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  compete? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  outfit  is  already  in  the  United 
States — the  John  Jelke  Co.? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  president  of  that  company  said  that 
the  oleomargarine  plants  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  company  would  be  the  biggest 
oleomargarine  plants  in  the  world? 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  their  boast. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  company 
which  now  produces  75  percent  of  all  the 
oleomargarine  for  Europe,  outside  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  are  asked  to  place 
our  dairy  farmers  and  independent 
operators  against  that  sort  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  giant. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  correct.  The 
people  took  the  Democratic  Party  at  its 
word,  and  the  dairy  farmers  helped  to 
elect  that  party,  acting  upon  the  word 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  Philadelphia  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  yesterday,  when  I  was  deliv¬ 
ering  my  remarks,  I  made  some  mention 
of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  had  some  idea  of  what  was  in  the 
platform,  speaking  of  the  Democratic 
Party  platform? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  went  on  to 
say  that  the  farmers  had  something  to 
do  with  the  result  of  the  election,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  no  monopoly  was  going 
to  be  able  to  do  for  the  people  of  the 
country  what  the  farmers  were  able  to 
do  for  them. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  this  was  not 
an  issue  as  to  whether  oleo  was  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumer,  but  an 
issue  between  the  independent  operator 
and  a  giant  international  cartel  which 
has  been  masquerading  around  this 
country  until  I  think  it  has  even  fooled 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  one  Democrat  out  of  a  million 
who  realizes  the  connections  and  rami¬ 
fications  of  this  international  cartel. 
Many  Democrats  will  be  embarrassed 
after  the  pronouncements  which  have 
been  made  here  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  I  think  the  best  way  for 
them  to  save  their  face  is  to  vote  for  the 
Gillette-Wiley  substitute  and  to  vote 
down  House  bill  2023  and  investigate  this 
oleo  monopoly  and  cartel.  I  think  that 
would  save  the  day,  and  we  could  then 
go  home  with  clean  consciences. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  but  I  think  we  should  also  investi¬ 
gate  how,  in  heaven’s  name,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  at  a  time  when  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  the  United  States  was 
bringing  a  case  aginst  this  monopoly, 
could  name  the  general  manager  of  that 
outfit  as  general  manager  of  the  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson  Day  dinners  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  as 
Democrats  must  say  we  are  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  on  an  occasion  when  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  out  his  politics.  He 
Is  a  good  nonpartisan  leader - 

Mr.  LI  NGER.  I  am  a  good  nonparti¬ 
san  all  the  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  wonderful. 
It  requires  that  sort  of  a  clean-cut  mind 
frankly  to  state  the  case.  We  did  not 
receive  any  information  from  the  policy 
committee  of  the  Republican  Party  as  to 
what  was  happening  to  us.  So  we  want 
to  thank  the  North  Dakota  nonpartisan 
leader  for  the  great  insight  he  has  given 
to  us  and  for  the  help  he  has  given  to 
some  of  us  who  are  just  as  much  against 
monopoly  as  he  is.  I  may  say  to  him 
that  both  the  Democrats  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  somewhat  guilty  of  lip 
service  in  the  fight  against  monopoly. 

Much  talk  has  been  heard  throughout 
the  country  about  monopoly  and  about 
our  dislike  of  it,  but  neither  party  has 
had  the  courage  to  do  much  about  it. 
I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is 
that  the  Republicans  are  involved  in  it 
so  deeply  they  do  not  dare  talk,  and  the 
Democrats  have  been  dirtied  up  with  it 
a  little  bit  so  that  they  do  not  dare  talk. 
So,  not  being  a  monopolist  myself,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  Democrat-farmer-labor 
State,  at  least  from  a  progressive  State, 
where  even  the  Republicans  are  progres¬ 
sive,  I  should  like  to  join  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota. 

Ferhrps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  us 
to  join  up  and  call  both  parties  to  task 


and  say,  let  us  come  clean  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  trusts,  monopolies,  and  cartels, 
let  us  enforce  the  law,  give  the  antitrust 
division  the  money  it  needs,  and  not  do 
as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  take  away 
some  of  the  money.  Let  us  give  them 
some  of  the  attorneys  they  need,  too. 

Mr.  LANGER.  One  way  by  which  the 
Senator  can  do  that  is  to  buy  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Non-Partisan  League  of 
North  Dakota  for  $16  a  year.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  buy  such  a  membership  if  I 
only  lived  in  the  great  State  of  North 
Dakota,  but  since  we  are  being  so  gra¬ 
cious  to  each  other,  possibly  we  could 
exchange  honorary  memberships.  I 
could  give  the  Senator  one  of  ours  in 
the  Democrat-Farmer-Labor  Party  in 
Minnesota,  which,  by  the  way,  is  only  a 
dollar  [laughter],  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  accept  the  $16  one  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  will  negotiate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Inasmuch  as  we 
are  talking  practical  politics,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feels  that  what  is  done  will  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  farmers,  it  seems 
to  me  he  might  insist  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  re¬ 
pealing  this  law,  and  then  perhaps  the 
Republicans  might  have  a  chance  to  win 
an  election  sometime. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  regular  Republi¬ 
can  Party  is  not  interested  in  William 
Langer.  I  am  in  a  branch  of  it  by  my¬ 
self,  the  farmer-labor  branch  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  and  I  am  protecting  its 
interest  here  today. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  desire  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  first,  because  he  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  country  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  fact,  namely,  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Luckman  by  the  Democrats — I  must  say 
that  when  I  have  listened  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota,  this  corporation 
would  appear  to  be  lily  pure,  as  he  made 
it  out. 

The  Senator  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
having  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  that  much  of  the  lip  service  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  against 
what  are  called  trusts,  corporate  inter¬ 
ests,  is  nothing  but  lip  service. 

They  have  put  in  charge  of  the  Jack- 
son  Day  dinner  one  of  the  great  outstand¬ 
ing  economic  royalists  of  the  country. 
What  is  more,  they  precipitate,  at  the 
same  time,  into  the  forum  of  America 
the  very  significant  fact,  which  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  great  deal  of  consideration, 
that  those  who  are  pushing  this  fight  to 
take  color  from  butter  and  give  it  to 
oleo  are  likely  to  succeed  unless  we  have 
more  men  of  courage  and  understanding 
like  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota.  Does  the  Senator  remember  that 
it  was  Lever  Bros,  who  went  into  court 
to  sustain  their  right  to  the  color  of  a 
certain  soap? 


Mr.  LANGER.  Yes;  I  remember  that, 
and  I  shall  read  that  into  the  Record 
later 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  significant,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  consider  not  only 
the  2,500,000  farmers  whose  economic 
life  is  involved,  but  all  the  others  in  the 
chain  of  economic  living  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  farmers  and  whose  sub¬ 
sistence  is  dependent  upon  whether  or 
not  the  oleo  monopoly  shall  take  more 
of  the  spread  market  than  they  already 
have.  Stop  and  think  of  it.  The  spread 
market  in  this  country  consists  of  about 
2,300,000,000  pounds.  Already  this  year, 
the  evidence  shows,  oleo  interests  have 
captured  40  percent  of  that  spread  mar¬ 
ket,  or  more  than  900,000,000  pounds. 

Another  significant  thing  is  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  that  spread  is  in  the 
yellow  color.  Why  do  they  want  to  use 
the  yellow  color?  They  want  to  use  it 
merely  just  to  perpetuate  their  monop¬ 
olistic  activities. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  American  people  owe  him  a  tre¬ 
mendous  debt,  because  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  for  the  first  time  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  has  posed  all  the  time  as 
the  party  of  the  people,  the  party  of  the 
common  man,  as  serving  the  interests  of 
the  common  man,  is  now  really  serving 
the  interests  of  one  of  the  greatest  mo¬ 
nopolies,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  world. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  said  something  about  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  this  country.  Does  he  know 
that  this  same  organization  is  spending 
$25,000,000  putting  up  plants  in  Cali¬ 
fornia?  The  purpose  of  that,  of  course, 
is  to  take  over  the  west-coast  spread, 
as  we  call  it.  In  California  the  same 
monopoly  has  been  selling  oleomargarine 
for  as  low  as  20  cents  and  as  high  as  60 
cents.  What  is  more,  in  order  to  capture 
that  spread,  they  have  indulged  in  the 
practice  of  giving  to  anyone  who  buys 
1  pound  of  yellow  oleomargarine  a  cer¬ 
tificate  entitling  him  to  a  free  pound. 

Again  I  say,  let  us  consider  the  terrific 
impact  upon  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  if  the  business  of  some  3,000,- 
000  farmers  and  those  who  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  them  is  paralyzed.  That  is 
something  we  cannot  reckon.  It  may 
start  a  tailspin  that  cannot  be  stopped. 
Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  something 
really  catastrophic. 

We  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  debate  on  danger  in  the  foreign 
field — in  China,  in  Formosa — and  debate 
about  Tito.  I  think  the  idea  that  the 
green  pastures  are  always  farther  afield 
is  a  wrong  philosphy.  I  think  we  had 
better  look  to  our  own  pastures  and  see 
whether  or  not  something  should  be  done 
here. 

I  trust  that  I  have  given  the  Senator 
a  sufficient  respite  so  that  he  can  carry 
on.  I  thank  him  for  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
terjecting  these  remarks  at  this  time  into 
his  very  illuminating  address.  I  say 
again,  I  congratulate  the  Senator.  He 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  fact  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  have  put  at  the  head  of  their 
organization  one  of  the  greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  royalists  in  America,  and  that 
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they  now  expect  they  will  be  able  to  fool 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  into  giv¬ 
ing"  back  to  him  a  monopoly  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  business  in  America. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator,  and  I  wish  to  make  it 
plain  that  not  only  is  Mr.  Luckman’s 
company  one  of  the  greatest  monopolies, 
but  it  is  the  greatest.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  is  bigger  than  United  States  Steel, 
and  bigger  than  General  Motors,  far,  far 
bigger.  Actually,  what  the  Democrats 
have  done  is  a  shameful,  disgraceful 
thing.  It  is  an  insult  to  every  real,  true, 
honest  Democrat  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LANGER,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  asked.  What  was  the 
question  he  asked? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Whether  or  not  the 
appointment  of  this  man  Luckman  was 
a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  and  I  said  it  was.  That 
was  the  question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Silence  lends  consent. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  had  not  finished  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  countries  where 
this  monopoly  operates.  The  list  con¬ 
tinues  : 

46.  Iraq. 

47.  Iran. 

48.  Morocco. 

49.  Canary  Islands. 

60.  Gambia. 

51.  Portuguese  Guinea. 

52.  French  Guinea. 

53.  Sierra  Leone. 

54.  Liberia. 

55.  Ivory  Coast. 

56.  Gold  Coast. 

57.  French  Togo. 

58.  Dahomey. 

69.  Nigeria. 

60.  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

61.  French  Cameroons. 

62.  Spanish  Guinea. 

63.  Gabon. 

64.  Belgian  Congo. 

65.  Uganda. 

66.  Tanganyika. 

67.  Seychelles. 

68.  Union  of  South  Africa. 

So  this  outfit  is  now  operating  in  68 
different  countries. 

On  page  167  is  given  a  list  of  what  this 
great  monopoly  sold  in  1946.  It  totals 
$1,364,147,000.  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  know  what 
this  company  is  and  where  it  operated, 
and  what  it  sold  and  traded  in  and  dealt 
in.  It  dealt  in  household  and  laundry 
soaps,  in  soap  powders,  in  flake  soaps,  in 
toilet  soaps,  in  medicated  soaps,  in 
scourers,  in  soapless  detergents,  and  in 
water  softeners. 

When  it  comes  to  oleomargarine,  it 
has  offices  in  Solo,  Belgium;  Astra, 
France  and  in  numerous  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  combine  sold  $216,621,000 
worth  of  oleomargarine,  edible  oils,  and 
fats  in  the  countries  in  which  it  op¬ 
erated.  The  combine  sold  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  tea,  and  soups,  baby  foods,  dried 
fruits,  meat  and  fish  pastes. 

The  combine  also  sold  animal  feeding 
stuffs. 

It  also  sold  chemicals,  glycerin,  bone 
products,  candles,  coal,  fertilizers,  ice, 
tallow,  greases,  residues  from  oil  refining. 


starch  derivatives,  and  received  revenue 
from  activities  such  as  printing  and 
packing. 

The  combine  further  sold  toilet  prep¬ 
arations  of  every  conceivable  kind,  in¬ 
cluding  dental  preparations,  perfumes, 
lotions,  toilet  waters,  talcs,  shaving  cream 
and  sticks,  face  powders,  face  creams, 
shampoos,  and  hair  dressings,  and  oint¬ 
ments. 

Further  the  combine  sold  $382,262,000 
worth  of  vegetables  and  animal  oils  and 
fats. 

It  also  sold  merchandise  in  the  amount 
of  $143,850,000. 

Its  produce  sales  amounted  to  $114,- 
275,000. 

Then  it  rendered  services  amounting 
to  $16,269,000  on  its  steamship  line,  boats 
on  the  Niger  and  the  Congo,  and  road 
transport  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  a  letter  from 
the  Dairy  Commissioner  of  North  Dakota, 
in  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
respecting  this  monopoly  having  brought 
a  law  suit,  to  which  the  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  refers  in  his  letter,  to  prevent  the 
imitation  of  any  one  of  the  products  the 
combine  deals  in.  The  letter  is  dated 
January  6,  1950,  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  again  asking  for  your 
help  in  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  North 
Dakota.  The  oleomargarine  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  for  debate,  but  I  would  first  like 
to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  North  Dakota  for  the  assistance  you 
have  given  us  during  previous  sessions  of 
Congress  on  this  controversial  issue. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  digress  to  say 
that  when  the  oleomargarine  bill  was 
previously  before  the  Senate  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  it  which  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  civil  rights.  That  was  about 
a  year  ago.  I  may  say  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure,  if  passed,  will  ruin  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  They  have  asked  me  to  present 
at  this  time  the  same  amendments  to  the 
oleomargarine  bill  that  I  presented  a 
year  ago.  The  first  amendment  I  have 
prepared  deals  with  the  poll  tax.  The 
amendment  is  short.  I  wish  to  read  the 
important  part  of  it,  and  I  shall  offer  it 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure.  I  read  as  follows: 

The  requirement  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  or  registering  to 
vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice  President,  electors  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  not  and 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  qualification  of  voters 
or  electors  voting  or  registering  to  vote  at 
primaries  or  other  elections  for  said  officers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  but 
is  and  shall  be  deemed  an  interference  with 
the  manner  of  holding  primaries  and  other 
elections  for  said  national  officers  and  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  right  or  privilege  of  voting 
for  said  national  officers. 

I  shall  not  read  the  other  sections.  I 
offer  the  amendment  as  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill  itself,  and  not  to  the 
Wiley-Gillette  substitute. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  have  any  objection  to  the 
amendment  in  full  being  read  at  the 
desk? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  amendment  being  read 
by  the  clerk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schoeppel  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
read  the  amendment  as  requested. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Langer  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regu¬ 
late  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  “of”. 
Insert  “the  foregoing  provisions  of.” 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
“This”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “The  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this.” 

On  page  5,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

“Sec.  .  The  requirement  that  a  poll  tax 
be  paid  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  or  regis¬ 
tering  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  not  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  register¬ 
ing  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  said  officers,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  but  is  and  shall  be  deemed  an 
interference  with  the  manner  of  holding 
primaries  and  other  elections  for  said  na¬ 
tional  oncers  and  a  tax  upon  the  right  or 
privilege  of  voting  for  said  national  officers. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  government  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  subdivision  to  prevent  any  person 
from  voting  or  registering  to  vote  in  any 
primary  or  other  election  for  President,  Vice 
President,  electors  for  President  or  Vice 
President  or  for  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  ground  that 
such  person  has  not  paid  a  poll  tax,  and  any 
such  requirement  shall  be  invalid  and  void 
insofar  as  it  purports  to  disqualify  any  per¬ 
son  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  such  pri¬ 
mary  or  other  election.  No  State,  munici¬ 
pality,  or  other  government  or  governmental 
subdivision  shall  levy  a  poll  tax  os  any  other 
tax  on  the  right  or  privilege  of  voting  in  such 
primary  or  other  election,  and  any  such  tax 
shall  be  invalid  and  void  insofar  as  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  disqualify  any  person  otherwise 
qualified  from  voting  at  such  primary  or 
other  election. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  government  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  subdivision  to  interfere  with  the 
manner  of  selecting  persons  for  national  of¬ 
fice  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registering 
to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other  election  for 
President,  Vice  President,  electors  for  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  any  such  requirement  shall  be  invalid 
and  void. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per¬ 
son,  whether  or  not  acting  under  the  cover 
of  authority  of  the  laws  of  any  State  or  sub¬ 
division  thereof,  to  require  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  regis¬ 
tering  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other  elec¬ 
tion  for  President,  Vice  President,  electors 
for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Sena¬ 
tor  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.” 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  that  amendment  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
ceived,  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read, 
an  amendment  which  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  so-called  Ferguson  antilynching  bill. 

I  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table,  and  that  it  be  read  by 
the  clerk. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  printed,  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  cleric  will  read  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Langer  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regu¬ 
late  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 

On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  "of”, 
insert  “the  foregoing  provisions  of.” 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
“This”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  “The  foregoing  provisions  of  this.” 

On  page  5,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"purpose 

“Sec.  7.  To  guarantee,  insofar  as  it  lies 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  so  to  do  within  the  subject  matter  of 
sections  7-18  hereof,  (a)  that  each  and 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  be  secured 
in  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  several  States, 
and  (b)  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law,  the  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  all  powers  which  it  possesses,  does 
hereby  legislate  with  respect  to  the  crime  of 
lynching  as  hereinafter  defined. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.  8.  Any  assemblage  of  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  which  shall,  without  authority  of  law, 
exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise,  by  acts  of 
physical  force  against  person  or  property, 
any  power  of  correction  or  punishment  over 
any  person,  who  is  (1)  in  the  custody  of  any 
peace  officer,  or  (2)  qharged  with  or  convicted 
of  the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense,  or 
(3)  suspected  by  such  assemblage  of  the 
commission  of  any  criminal  offense,  with 
the  purpose  or  consequence  of  preventing 
the  apprehension  or  trial  or  punishment  by 
law  of  such  person,  or  of  imposing  a  punish¬ 
ment,  shall  constitute  a  lynch  mob  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  7-18  of  this  act. 
Any  such  exercise  of  power  or  attempt  to 
exercise  power  by  a  lynch  mob  shall  consti¬ 
tute  lynching  within  the  meaning  of  sections 
7-18  of  this  act. 

“CONSPIRACY  BETWEEN  MEMBERS  OF  LYNCH 
MOB  AND  FEDERAL  OR  STATE  OFFICERS 

“Sec.  9.  Whenever  a  lynching  occurs,  any 
member  of  the  lynch  mob  who  conspires 
with  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  State  or  governmental  subdi¬ 
vision  thereof  who  is  charged  with  the  duty 
or  possesses  the  authority  as  such  officer  or 
employee  to  prevent  the  lynching  or  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  person  lynched,  and  any  such  officer 
or  employee  who  conspires  with  any  member 
of  the  lynch  mob,  to  commit,  instigate,  in¬ 
cite,  organize,  aid,  or  abet  the  lynching  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  20  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

“punishment  upon  state  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  for  willful  failure  to  prevent 

lynching 

“Sec.  10.  Whenever  a  lynching  shall  occur, 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  any  gov¬ 
ernmental  subdivision  thereof,  who  shall  have 
been  charged  with  the  duty  or  shall  have 
possessed  the  authority  as  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  to  prevent  the  lynching,  but  shall  have 
willfully  failed  or  refused  to  make  all  rea¬ 
sonable  efforts  to  do  so,  and  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  State  or  governmental  subdivision 
thereof  who,  under  authority  or  duty  granted 
or  imposed  by  law  of  such  State,  shall  have 
had  custody  of  the  person  lynched  and  shall 
have  willfully  failed  or  refused  to  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  protect  such  person 
from  lynching,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  imprison¬ 


ment  not  exceeding  5  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  Imprisonment. 

“punishment  upon  federal  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  FOR  WILLFUL  FAILURE  TO  PREVENT 

LYNCHING 

“Sec.  11.  Whenever  a  lynching  shall  occur, 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
(1)  who  shall  have  been  charged  with  the 
duty  or  shall  have  possessed  the  authority 
as  such  officer  or  employee  to  prevent  the 
lynching,  but  shall  have  willfully  failed  or 
refused  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  do 
so;  or  (2)  who,  under  authority  or  duty 
granted  or  imposed  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  had  custody  of  the  person 
lynched  and  shall  have  willfully  failed  or 
refused  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  pro¬ 
tect  such  person  from  lynching;  or  (3)  who, 
in  violation  of  his  duty  as  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee,  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  apprehend,  keep  in 
custody,  or  prosecute  any  person  who  violates 
section  9,  section  10,  or  this  section,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  hot  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  5  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

“DUTY  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

“Sec.  12.  Whenever  a  lynching  of  any  per¬ 
son  shall  occur,  and  information  on  oath  is 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  that  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  gov¬ 
ernmental  subdivision  thereof  who  shall  have 
been  charged  with  the  duty  or  shall  have 
possessed  the  authority  as  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  to  protect  such  person  from  lynching, 
or  who,  under  authority  or  duty  granted  or 
imposed  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  or 
of  such  State,  respectively,  shall  have  had 
custody  of  the  person  lynched,  has  willfully 
failed  or  refused  to  make  all  reasonable  ef¬ 
forts  to  protect  such  person  from  lynching 
or  that  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  in  violation  of  his  duty  as  such  offi¬ 
cer  or  employee,  has  willfully  failed  or  re¬ 
fused  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  ap¬ 
prehend,  keep  in  custody,  or  prosecute  any 
person  who  has  violated  section  9,  section  10, 
or  section  11  of  this  act,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  cause  an  inves¬ 
tigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  any  violation  of  sections  7-18 
of  this  act.  The  duty  imposed  by  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  duties  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

“CIVIL  ACTIONS  BY  INDIVIDUALS  LYNCHED 

“Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  individual  who  is  lynched, 
as  defined  in  section  8  of  this  act,  and  who 
suffers  injury  to  his  person  or  damage  to  his 
property  as  a  result  of  the  lynching,  or  the 
next  of  kin  of  any  such  Individual  if  such 
injury  results  in  death,  shall  be  entitled  to 
maintain  a  civil  action  for  damages  for  such 
injury,  damage,  or  death  against  any  person 
violating  section  9,  section  10,  or  section  11 
of  this  act  with  respect  to  such  lynching: 
Provided,  That  the  satisfaction  of  judgment 
against  one  person  who  may  be  liable  shall 
bar  further  proceedings  under  this  section, 
by  the  individual  who  has  obtained  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  Judgment,  against  any  other  per¬ 
son  who  may  also  be  liable. 

“(b)  Actions  provided  by  this  section  shall 
be  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  of  which  the 
defendant  is  a  resident.  Any  such  action 
may  be  brought  and  prosecuted  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  the  United  States  or  his  au¬ 
thorized  representative  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  real  party 
in  interest,  or,  if  the  claimant  shall  so  elect, 
by  counsel  employed  by  the  claimant,  but 
in  any  event  without  prepayment  of  costs. 
If  the  amount  of  any  such  judgment  shall 
not  be  paid  upon  demand,  payment  thereof 
may  be  enforced  by  any  process,  and  to  the 
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extent,  available  under  the  State  law  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  other  money  Judgment 
against  the  defendant.  The  cause  of  action 
accruing  hereunder  to  a  person  Injured  by 
lynching  shall  not  abate  with  the  subsequent 
death  of  that  person  before  final  Judgment 
but  shall  survive  to  his  next  of  kin.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section  the  next  of  kin 
of  a  deceased  victim  of  lynching  shall  be 
determined  according  to  the  laws  of  intestate 
distribution  of  the  State  of  domicile  of  the 
decedent.  Any  judgment  under  this  section 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  claims  of  creditors. 

“PLACE  of  HOLDING  TRIALS 

“Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  Judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  judicial  district 
wherein  any  civil  action  is  instituted  under 
the  provisions  of  section  13  of  this  act  may 
by  order  direct  that  such  actiop  be  tried  in 
any  place  in  such  district  as  be  may  designate 
in  such  order. 

“(b)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  court  for  the  judicial  district  wherein 
any  criminal  action  is  instituted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  9,  section  10,  or  section 
11  of  this  act  may  by  order  direct  that  such 
action  be  tried  in  any  place  in  such  district 
as  he  may  designate  in  such  order:  Provided, 
That  where  possible  no  such  criminal  action 
shall  be  tried  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  any  city  or  county  within  which  the 
lynching,  which  is  a  basis  for  such  action, 
occurred. 

“APPLICATION  OF  KIDNAPING  LAW  TO  LYNCHING 

“Sec.  15.  The  crime  defined  in  and  punish¬ 
able  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1932  (47  Stat. 
326) ,  as  amended,  shall  include  the  transpor¬ 
tation  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
a  person  who  is  unlawfully  abducted  with  in¬ 
tent  to  lynch  or  to  aid  in  lynching  such  per¬ 
son  and  who  is  subsequently  lynched  or  held 
for  purposes  of  lynching. 

“applicability  to  officers  and  employees  of 

THE  TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS  AND  OF 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

“Sec.  16.  The  term  ‘officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States’  as  used  in  this  act  In¬ 
cludes  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  Terri¬ 
tory  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

“SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

“Sec.  17.  If  any  particular  provision,  sen¬ 
tence,  or  clause  of  sections  7-18  of  this  act, 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  particular 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  said  sections,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision,  sentence,  or  clause  to 
other  persons  or  other  circumstances,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

“SHORT  TITLE 

“Sec.  18.  Sections  7-18  of  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  ‘Federal  Antilynching  Act’.” 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table  as  amendments  to  House 
bill  2023,  not  as  amendments  to  the  Gil- 
lette-Wiley  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  an  amendment 
known  as  the  FEPC  amendment.  I  offer 
it  as  an  amendment  to  House  bill  2023, 
not  as  an  amendment  to  the  Wiley-Gil- 
lette  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  read  by 
the  clerk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
read. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lancer  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regu¬ 
late  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  viz: 

On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  "of”  in¬ 
sert  “the  foregoing  provisions  of.” 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  “This” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “The  foregoing 
provisions  of  this.” 

On  page  5,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

“short  title 

“Sec.  7.  Sections  7  to  21,  inclusive,  of  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  “National  Act  Against 
Discrimination  in  Employment.” 

“findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

“Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  practice  of  discriminating  in  employment 
against  properly  qualified  persons  because  of 
their  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin, 
or  ancestry  is  contrary  to  the  American  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  and  of  equality  of  opportu¬ 
nity,  is  incompatible  with  the  Constitution, 
forces  large  segments  of  our  population  into 
substandard  conditions  of  living,  foments 
industrial  strife  and  domestic  unrest,  de¬ 
prives  the  United  States  of  the  fullest  utili¬ 
zation  of  its  capacities  for  production,  en¬ 
dangers  the  national  security  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  and  adversely  affects  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

“(b)  The  right  to  employment  without 
discrimination  because  of  race,  religion,  col¬ 
or,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  is  hereby  rec¬ 
ognized  as  and  declared  to  be  a  civil  right 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  This  act  has  also  been  enacted  as  a 
step  toward  fulfillment  of  the  international 
treaty  obligations  imposed  by  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  upon  the  United 
States  as  a  signatory  thereof  to  promote 
‘universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  lan¬ 
guage,  or  religion.’ 

“(d)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  right  rec¬ 
ognized  and  declared  in  subdivision  (b) 
hereof  and  to  eliminate  all  such  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  the 
Constitution.  This  act  shall  be  construed  to 
effectuate  such  policy. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.  9.  As  used  in  sections  7  to  21,  inclu¬ 
sive,  of  this  act — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘person’  includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  partnerships,  associations, 
corporations,  legal  representatives,  trustees, 
trustees  in  bankruptcy,  receivers,  or  any  or¬ 
ganized  group  of  persons  and  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  Territory  or  possession  thereof. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘employer’  means  a  person 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  operations  affect¬ 
ing  commerce  having  in  his  employ  50  or 
more  individuals;  any  agency  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Terri¬ 
tory  or  possession  thereof;  and  any  person 
acting  in  the  interest  of  an  employer,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

“(c)  The  term  'labor  organization’  means 
any  organization,  having  50  or  more  members 
employed  by  any  employer  or  employers, 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  collective  bargaining  or  of  dealing 
with  employers  concerning  grievances,  terms, 
or  conditions  of  employment,  or  for  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection  in  connection  with 
employment. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘commerce’  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com¬ 
munication  among  the  several  States;  or  be¬ 
tween  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Ter¬ 
ritory;  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  any  point  outside  thereof. 


“(e)  The  term  ‘affecting  commerce’  means 
in  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

“(f)  The  term  ‘Commission’  means  the 
National  Commission  Against  Discrimination 
in  Employment,  created  by  section  12  hereof. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘act’  as  used  in  sections 
7  to  21,  inclusive,  means  the  National  Act 
Against  Discrimination  in  Employment. 
“exemptions 

“Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  or  municipality  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  to  any  religious,  charitable,  fra¬ 
ternal,  social,  educational,  or  sectarian  cor¬ 
poration  or  association,  not  organized  for 
private  profit,  other  than  labor  organizations. 
“unlawful  employment  practices  defined 
“Sec.  11.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em¬ 
ployment  practice  for  an  employer — 

“(1)  to  refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or 
otherwise  to  discriminate  against  any  indi¬ 
vidual  with  respect  to  his  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual’s  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry; 

“(2)  to  utilize  in  the  hiring  or  recruit¬ 
ment  of  individuals  for  employment  any  em¬ 
ployment  agency,  placement  service,  training 
school  or  center,  labor  organization,  or  any 
other  source  which  discriminates  against 
such  individuals  because  of  their  race,  re¬ 
ligion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  labor  organization  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  any  individual  or  to  limit, 
segregate,  or  classify  its  membership  in  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
such  individual  of  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  or  would  limit  his  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for 
employment,  or  would  affect  adversely  his 
wages,  hours,  or  employment  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  of  such  individual’s  race,  religion,  col¬ 
or,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

“(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  any  employer  or  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  to  discharge,  expel,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
criminate  against  any  person,  because  he 
has  opposed  any  unlawful  employment  prac¬ 
tice  or  has  filed  a  charge,  testified,  partic¬ 
ipated,  or  assisted  in  any  proceedings  under 
this  act. 

“the  national  commission  against 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

“Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Commission  Against  Discrimination  in  Em¬ 
ployment,  which  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
1  year,  one  for  a  term  of  2  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  3  years,  one  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
one  for  a  term  of  5  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
6  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  7  years,  but 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  seven  years  each,  except  that  any  indi¬ 
vidual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  my  be  removed  by 
the  President  upon  notice  and  hearing  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  but 
for  no  other  cause. 

“(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  three  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

“(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  offi¬ 
cial  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

“(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  cases  it  has 
heard;  the  decisions  it  has  rendered;  the 
names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  individuals 
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in  its  employ  and  the  moneys  it  has  dis¬ 
bursed;  and  shall  make  such  further  reports 
on  the  cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating 
discrimination  and  such  recommendations 
for  further  legislation  as  may  appear  de¬ 
sirable. 

“(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 

“(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  at  any  other  place  and  may  establish 
such  regional  offices  as  it  deems  necessary. 
The  Commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its 
members  or  by  such  agents  as  it  may  desig¬ 
nate,  conduct  any  investigation,  proceeding, 
or  hearing  necessary  to  its  functions  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  Any  such  agent 
designated  to  conduct  a  proceeding  or  a 
hearing  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  Federal  ju¬ 
dicial  circuit,  as  defined  in  sections  116  and 
308  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C. 
Annotated,  title  28,  secs.  211  and  450),  within 
which  the  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practice  occurred. 

“(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  power — 

“(1)  to  appoint  such  agents  and  em¬ 
ployees  as  it  deems  necessary  to  assist  it  Jn 
the  performance  of  its  functions; 

“(2)  to  cooperate  with  regional,  State, 
local,  and  other  agencies; 

“(3)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the 
Commission  or  any  of  its  agents  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid  to  wit¬ 
nesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

“(4)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may  re¬ 
quest  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
act  or  any  order  issued  thereunder; 

“(5)  upon  the  request  of  any  employer, 
whose  employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  effectu¬ 
ating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  assist  in 
such  effectuation  by  conciliation  or  other 
remedial  action; 

“(6)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  act  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  interested  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  nongovernmental  agencies: 
and 

“(7)  to  create  such  local,  State,  or  regional 
advisory  and  conciliation  councils  as  in  its 
judgment  will  aid  in  effectuating  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  act,  and  the  Commission  may 
empower  them  to  study  the  problem  or  spe¬ 
cific  instances  of  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  na¬ 
tional  origin,  or  ancestry  and  to  foster 
through  community  effort  or  otherwise  good 
will,  cooperation,  and  conciliation  among 
the  groups  and  elements  of  the  population, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  development  of  policies  and 
procedures  in  general  and  in  specific  in¬ 
stances.  Such  advisory  and  conciliation 
councils  shall  be  composed  of  representative 
citizens  residents  of  the  area  for  which  they 
are  appointed,  serving  without  pay,  but  with 
reimbursement  for  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses;  and  the  Commission  may 
make  provision  for  technical  and  clerical  as¬ 
sistance  to  such  councils  and  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  such  assistance. 

“PREVENTION  of  UNLAWFUL  EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

“Sec.  13.  (a)  Whenever  a  sworn  written 
charge  has  been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  writ¬ 
ten  charge  has  been  filed  by  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  that  any  person  subject  to 
the  act  has  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employ¬ 
ment  practice,  the  Commission  shall  investi¬ 
gate  such  charge  and  if  it  shall  determine 
after  such  preliminary  investigation  that 
probable  cause  exists  for  crediting  such 
written  charge,  it  shall  endeavor  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  unlawful  employment  practice  by 
informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia¬ 
tion,  and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done 
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during  such  endeavors  may  be  used  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  any  subsequent  proceeding. 

"(b)  If  the  Commission  fails  to  effect  the 
elimination  of  such  unlawful  employment 
practice  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  act,  or  in  advance  thereof  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  warrant,  it  shall  cause  a  copy 
of  such  written  charge  to  be  served  upon 
such  person  who  has  allegedly  committed 
any  unlawful  employment  practice,  herein¬ 
after  called  the  respondent,  together  with  a 
notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commission,  or 
a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  designated 
agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than 
10  days  after  the  service  of  such  charge. 

"(c)  The  member  of  the  Commission  who 
filed  a  charge  shall  not  participate  in  a  hear¬ 
ing  thereon  or  in  a  trial  thereof. 

“(d)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  before 
a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  entire  record  thereof  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission,  which  shall 
designate  three  of  its  qualified  members  to 
sit  as  the  Commission  and  to  hear  on  such 
record  the  parties  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
specified  upon  reasonable  notice. 

“(e)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath. 

“(f)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  such  written 
charge  and  to  appear  at  such  hearing  in 
person  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel, 
to  present  evidence  and  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses.  ■* 

“(g)  The  Commission  or  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly  to 
amend  any  written  charge,  and  the  respond¬ 
ent  shall  have  like  power  to  amend  its 
answer. 

“(h)  Any  written  charge  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section  must  be  filed  within  I  year  after 
the  commission  of  the  alleged  unlawful  em¬ 
ployment  practice. 

“(i)  If  upon  the  record,  including  all  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Commission  shall  find 
that  any  person  named  in  the  written  charge 
has  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  its  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  on  such  person  an  order  requiring  him 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unlawful  em¬ 
ployment  practice  and  to  take  such  affirma¬ 
tive  action,  including  reinstatement  or  hir¬ 
ing  of  employees,  with  or  without  back  pay, 
as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  act.  if 
upon  the  record,  including  all  the  testimony 
taken,  the  Commission  shall  find  that  no 
person  named  in  the  written  charge  has  en¬ 
gaged  or  is  engaging  in  any  unlawful  em¬ 
ployment  practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  an 
order  dismissing  the  said  complaint. 

“(j)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  a 
case  shall  have  been  filed  in  a  court,  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided,  the  Commission  may  at  any 
time,  upon  reasonable  notice  and  in  such 
manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  finding  or 
order  made  or  issued  by  it. 

“(k)  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  standards  and  limitations  of  sec¬ 
tions  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act,  Public  Law  404,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  June  11,  1946. 

"judicial  review 

“Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  petition  any  circuit  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  United  States  (including  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
or,  if  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  to  which 
application  might  be  made  is  in  vacation, 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia)  within  any  circuit  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  in  question 
occurred,  or  wherein  the  respondent  trans¬ 
acts  business,  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
order  and  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or 


restraining  order,  and  shall  certify  and  file  in 
the  court  to  which  petition  is  made  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  entire  record  in  the  proceedings, 
including  the-  pleadings  and  testimony  upon 
which  such  order  was  entered  and  the  find¬ 
ings  and  the  order  of  the  Commission.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  conduct  further 
proceedings  in  conformity  with  the  stand¬ 
ards,  procedures,  and  limitations  established 
by  section  10c  and  lOe  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

“(b)  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such 
respondent  and  thereupon  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper  and  to 
make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testi¬ 
mony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such 
transcript  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
»  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

“(c)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission,  its  member,  or 
agent  shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  un¬ 
less  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  ob¬ 
jection  shall  be  excused  because  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances. 

“(d)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi¬ 
dence  and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  hearing  before  the  Commission, 
its  member,  or  agent,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent  and 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  transcript. 

“(e)  The  Commission  may  modify  its  find¬ 
ings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken 
and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings  and  its  recommendations,  if 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
its  original  order. 

“(f)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  judgment  and  decree  6hall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  if  application  was  made  to 
the  district  court  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  sections  239  and  240  of  the 
Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C„  title  28, 
secs.  346  and  347). 

"(g)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  in  any  circuit  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States  in  the  circuit  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  in  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  in  or  where¬ 
in  such  person  transacts  business,  by  filing 
in  such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Commission  be  modified  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  served  upon  the  Commission  and 
thereupon  the  aggrieved  party  shall  file  in 
the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in 
the  proceeding  certified  by  the  Commission, 
including  the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered 
and  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  -same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
an  application  by  the  Commission  under  sub¬ 
section  (a),  and  shall  have  the  same  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  petitioner 
or  the  Commission  such  temporary  relief  or 
restraining  order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper, 
and  in  like  manner  to  make  and  enter  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing  as 
so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

"(h)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  ag¬ 
grieved  the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  in  conformity  with  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  limitations  estab¬ 
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lished  by  sections  10a  and  10b  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Procedure  Act. 

“(i)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (g)  of  this  section 
shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commission’s 
order. 

“investigatory  powers 
.  “Sec.  15.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  all  inves¬ 
tigations,  proceedings,  or  hearings  which  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by 
this  act,  the  Commission,  or  any  member 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpenas 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
relating  to  any  investigation,  proceeding,  or 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  its  member, 
or  agent  conducting  such  investigation,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  hearing. 

"(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or 
any  agent  designated  by  the  Commission  for 
such  purposes,  may  administer  oaths,  exam¬ 
ine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

“(c)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  evidence  may  be  required, 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  thereof,  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  place  of  hearing. 

"(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  person  under 
this  act,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
Territory  or  possession,  or  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  which  the  investigation,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  hearing  is  carried  on  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  said  person  guilty 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Commission  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  its 
member,  or  agent,  there  to  produce  evidence 
it  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  re¬ 
lating  to  the  investigation,  proceeding,  or 
hearing. 

“(e)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at¬ 
tending  and  testifying  or  from  producing 
documentary  or  other  evidence  in  obedience 
to  the  subpena  of  the  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence  re¬ 
quired  of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but 
no  individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  is  compelled,  after  hav¬ 
ing  claimed  his  privilege  against  self-in¬ 
crimination,  to  testify  or  produce  evidence, 
except  that  such  individual  so  testifying 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and 
punishment  for  perjury  committed  in  so  tes¬ 
tifying.  The  immunity  herein  provided  shall 
extend  only  to  natural  persons  so  compelled 
to  testify. 

“enforcement  of  orders  directed  to  govern¬ 
ment  agencies 

“Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  section  14  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  an  order  of  the 
Commission  under  section  13  directed  to  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  Territory  or  possession 
thereof,  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof. 
The  Commission  may  request  the  President 
to  take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  obtain  compliance  with  such  orders.  The 
President  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  rules  and  regulations  to 
prevent  the  committing  or  continuing  of 
any  unlawful  employment  practice  as  herein 
defined  by  any  person  who  makes  a  contract 
with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  (excluding  any  State  or  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  thereof)  or  of  any  Territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  which 
contract  requires  the  employment  of  at  least 
50  individuals.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Commission  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  procedure  hereinbefore  provided. 
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"notices  to  be  posted 

“Sec.  17.  (a)  Every  employer  and  labor 
organization  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in 
conspicuous  places  upon  its  premises  a  no¬ 
tice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  setting  forth  excerpts  of  the  act  and 
such  other  relevant  information  which  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

“(b)  A  willful  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  or  more  than  $500  for  each  separate 
offense. 

“veterans’  preference 

“Sec.  18.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  tp  repeal  or  modify  any 
Federal  or  State  law  creating  special  rights 
or  preferences  for  veterans. 

“rules  and  regulations 

“Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  issue,  amend, 
or  rescind  suitable  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  at  any  time 
after  the  issuance  of  any  such  regulation  or 
any  amendment  or  rescission  thereof,  there 
Is  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress  stating  in  substance 
that  the  Congress  disapproves  such  regula¬ 
tion,  amendment,  or  recission,  such  disap¬ 
proved  regulation,  amendment,  or  rescission 
shall  not  be  effective  after  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  such  concurrent  resolution  nor 
shall  any  regulation  or  amendment  having 
the  same  effect  as  that  concerning  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  passed  be  issued 
thereafter  by  the  Commission. 

“(b)  Regulations  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  standards 
and  limitations  of  the  Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act. 

“forcibly  resisting  the  commission  or  its 

REPRESENTATIVES 

“Sec.  20.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  resist,  op¬ 
pose,  impede,  intimidate,  or  interfere  with  a 
member,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  under  this  act,  or  because  of  such 
performance,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  by  both. 

“SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

“Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.” 

Mr.  LANGER,  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  how  long  the  Senator  will  speak 
this  afternoon.  I  make  the  request  be¬ 
cause  I  have  a  short  speech  to  follow  his, 
and  I  have  an  engagement  at  4:30  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  had  intended  to  speak 
until  5  o’clock,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  if  I  may  have  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  may  appear  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Chair  has  ruled 
that  the  Senator  can  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  continue  with  the  letter  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  dairy  commissioner  of 
North  Dakota.  Because  of  the  fact  that 


I  have  introduced  these  bills,  I  shall  re¬ 
read  the  first  paragraph: 

State  of  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  January  6,  1950. 
Hon.  William  Langer, 

The  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  again  asking  for  your 
help  in  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  North 
Dakota.  The  oleomargarine  bill  is  before  the 
Senate  for  debate,  but  I  would  first  like  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  North  Dakota  for  the  assistance  you 
have  given  us  during  previous  sessions  of 
Congress  on  this  controversial  issue. 

If  the  oleomargarine  bill  is  passed  as  is 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee  with 
all  restrictions  removed  as  to  licenses  and 
taxes  on  the  colored  product  without  any 
safeguards  set  up  to  protect  the  consumers 
against  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleomargarine, 
colored  and  sold  as  butter,  and  to  protect  our 
entire  national  dairy  industry;  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  a  necessary  curtailment  in  dairy 
farming. 

North  Dakota,  as  one  of  the  major  butter- 
producing  States,  is  vitally  interested  in  this 
issue;  and  when,  in  trying  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  dairying  in  our  State,  we  are 
met  with  the  question  by  our  dairy  farmers 
as  to  what  will  happen  to  our  butter  indus¬ 
try  if  we  are  forced  to  meet  competition  with 
the  unrestricted  sale  of  oleomargarine  col¬ 
ored  to  resemble  butter. 

As  you  probably  know,  all  of  the  major 
dairy  organizations  in  the  Nation  are  in 
favor  of  a  repeal  of  all  licenses  and  taxes  on 
margarines  providing  that  safeguards  are 
put  into  the  bill  making  it  illegal  to  color 
the  product  to  resemble  butter. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  next  para¬ 
graph  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  am  sorry 
he  is  not  on  the  floor  at  the  moment. 
I  call  his  attention  to  this  paragraph  in 
the  letter  from  the  dairy  commissioner 
of  my  State: 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  Lever  Bros.,  as  a  plaintiff  in  a 
court  case  against  one  of  their  competitors, 
won  a  decision,  which  in  effect  stated  that 
no  other  soap  company  could  make  a  bar  of 
soap  colored  red  to  resemble  their  Lifebuoy 
soap. 

In  a  recent  court  case  brought  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  against  a  soft- 
drink  manufacturer,  the  court  ruled  that 
synthetic  orange  color  and  flavor  could  not 
be  added  to  a  soft  drink,  as  such  addition 
would,  in  effect,  make  the  soft  drink  appear 
to  be  a  more  valuable  product  than  it  really 
was. 

I  remember  very  well  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  brought  an 
action  against  the  company  making 
Pepsi  Cola,  to  prevent  even  what  might 
be  called  a  similarity  in  name,  and  got 
a  decision  saying  that  only  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  could  use  the  word  “coke,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  used 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  by  them 
in  advertising. 

So  here  we  find  the  Lever  Bros,  bring¬ 
ing  an  action  against  a  competitor  to 
keep  them  from  coloring  their  soap  red, 
because  they  have  Lifebuoy  soap,  which 
they  own,  and  which  they  distribute,  and 
which  is  red  in  color.  They  get  a  de¬ 
cision  from  the  court  in  order  to  keep 
a  competitor  from  coloring  his  soap  red. 

I  repeat,  that  was  Lever  Bros.,  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  apparently  figures  it  is 


far  above  the  law  now,  because  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  an  action  was  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  administration,  we  find  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Committee,  which  is  in 
charge  of  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din¬ 
ners,  picking  the  president  of  Lever  Bros., 
the  greatest  monopoly  in  the  world,  as 
general  manager  for  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinners  all  over  the  United 
States  of  America.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  that  they  are  also  going  to  have  Jack- 
son  Day  dinners  in  the  68  countries  I 
named  a  little  while  ago,  where  the  Lever 
Bros,  and  their  subsidiaries  are  operat¬ 
ing. 

The  letter  from  the  dairy  commission¬ 
er  of  North  Dakota  continues: 

Through  the  years  that  we  have  had  this 
controversial  issue  before  Congress,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  been  pretty  well  established 
that  the  only  reason  the  oleomargarine  peo¬ 
ple  have  for  using  the  yellow  coloring  of  but¬ 
ter,  is  to  make  it  as  nearly  like  butter  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  fool  the  public. 

In  order  to  fool  the  public.  That  is 
what  this  bill  is  here  for,  in  order  to 
fool  the  public  by  permitting  oleo  to  be 
colored  yellow. 

The  letter  continues: 

Some  oleo  manufacturers  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  using  dairy  terms  on  their  cartons, 
such  as  grade  A  or  grade  AA,  which  terms 
are  used  by  the  Federal  Government  in  es¬ 
tablishing  grades  on  butter. 

Speaking  for  the  dairy  farmer  living  In 
North  Dakota,  I  would  like  to  state  that  we 
would  appreciate  very  much,  anything  you 
can  do  to  prevent  the  wrecking  of  our  North 
Dakota  butter  industry. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  past  efforts 
and  assuring  you  that  all  of  our  farmers  will 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for  them, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Murphy, 

Dairy  Commissioner. 

So  again,  Mr.  President,  I  come  back 
to  the  fact  that  Lever  Bros.,  headed 
by  its  president,  Charles  Luckman,  are 
really  in  charge  of  the  Jefferson-Jack¬ 
son  Day  dinners  of  the  Democratic  Party 
which  are  to  take  place  in  a  very  few 
days.  Here  is  this  man  lending  all  his 
influence  and  giving  all  his  time  and  all 
his  ingenuity  and  devoting,  I  suppose,  all 
the  resources  of  Lever  Bros,  in  the 
way  of  advertising — they  spent  $50,000,- 
000  in  advertising,  according  to  Fortune 
magazine,  as  I  read  it — to  this  new  ac¬ 
tivity.  He  is  the  head  of  this  gigantic 
corporation,  this  octopus,  this  greatest 
monopoly  of  all,  this  monopoly  which 
has  directorates  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Belgium,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  in 
Finland,  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Austria,  in 
Germany,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Poland, 
in  Hungary,  in  Yugoslavia,  in  Rumania, 
in  France,  in  Denmark,  in  Norway,  in  the 
Belgian  Congo,  in  Siam,  in  China,  in  the 
Philippine  Republic,  in  the  Argentine, 
and  in  Brazil.  In  the  United  States,  of 
course,  Charles  Luckman,  the  president, 
is  the  man  chosen  by  the  Democrats  to 
make  an  outstanding  success  of  these 
Jackson  Day  dinners,  where  I  suppose, 
they  are  going  to  charge  $100  a  ticket. 
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By  that  I  mean  that  each  ticket  will  cost 
$100.  It  will  not  cover  a  couple.  There 
were  2,500  persons  present  at  a  dinner  a 
few  days  ago  in  New  York  City,  and  I 
looked  at  it  on  the  television.  There 
were  more  millionaires  at  that  New  York 
dinner,  Mr.  President — and  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Vice  President  of  these 
great  United  States — there  were  more 
millionaires  gathered  there  than  I  ever 
saw  before  at  any  dinner  anywhere  in 
the  entire  United  States. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  Democrats  tell 
us  they  represent  the  poor  people,  they 
represent  the  underprivileged  people — 
so  they  say. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  for  admitting  that  he 
watched  the  Democratic  dinner  on  the 
television.  I  thought  that  he  would  dis¬ 
dain  any  such  performance,  would  not 
even  look  at  it,  but  now  that  he  has  con¬ 
fessed  to  watching  that  dinner  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  I  want  to  compliment 
him.  I  think  it  is  a  compliment  to  the 
Democratic  Party  that  my  great  and 
good  liberal  friend  from  North  Dakota 
would  do  that. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  for  bringing  this  to 
my  attention,  and  I  assure  him  that  I 
was  getting  an  education.  I  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  regular  Republican  Party. 
I  am  a  party  within  myself,  known  as  the 
Parmer-Labor-Republican  Party.  The 
Farmer -Labor-Republican  Party  oper¬ 
ates  chiefly  in  the  State  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  I  have  been  wondering  how 
we  could  finance  the  Parmer-Labor-Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  North  Dakota. 

As  I  watched  and  saw  what  was  taking 
place  in  New  York,  I  went  home  to 
North  Dakota  and  there  I  arranged  for 
similar  Lincoln  Day  dinners.  On  the  9th 
day  of  February  we  are  to  have  one  in 
New  Rockford,  N.  Dak.,  and  charge  $100 
for  a  couple.  We  could  not  quite  get  $100 
apiece,  so  we  made  it  $100  a  couple. 
From  there  we  are  going  to  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  and  have  another  dinner.  From 
Bismarck  we  are  going  to  Dickinson, 
N.  Dak.  They  are  all  advertised.  From 
Dickinson  we  are  going  to  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  and  from  Williston  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  and  from  Minot 
we  are  going  to  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
From  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  we  go  to 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  finish  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  day  of  February.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  if  he  cares  to  attend  a  great, 
liberal  gathering  like  that,  will  at  least 
buy  a  ticket  so  that  he  may  show  his 
good  will  toward  the  Farmer-Labor-Re¬ 
publican  Party  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  • 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  again  upon  what  he  says  he 
is  going  to  do  with  respect  to  Lincoln 
Day  dinners  in  North  Dakota.  In  other 
words,  the  great  liberal  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  having  taken  a  lesson  from  what 


happened  in  New  York  City,  is  doing  just 
the  opposite  of  what  the  Republicans  said 
not  long  ago  they  would  do  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  have  the  participants  take  box 
lunches  to  their  banquet.  The  Senator 
is  going  to  charge  $50  apiece. 

Mr.  LANGER.  No,  $100  a  ticket. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  A  hundred  dollars  a 
ticket. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes.  We  do  not  sell 
any  halves. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  misunderstood  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  A  hundred  dollars  for 
two. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes,  a  hundred  dollars 
for  two. 

Mr.  LANGER.  And  a  man  may  bring 
his  wife  or  his  sweetheart. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  costs  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  get  into  any  one  of  these  ban¬ 
quets,  does  it? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes.  We  learned  that 
from  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  sure  you  have. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  learned  a  good  deal 
from  the  Democrats  since  he  has  been 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  number  of  votes  he  has  cast  with 
the  Democratic  Party  since  he  has  been 
in  the  Senate.  He  is  learning  fast,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  with 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  way  he  is  go¬ 
ing  now,  because  if  he  follows  the  trail 
of  those  banquets  he  is  surely  going  to 
be  with  them,  and  the  chances  are  that 
Mr.  Luckman  will  probably  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  a  contribution  for  the  Senator’s  next 
campaign  before  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  that  may  hap¬ 
pen.  I  may  be  invited  to  join  the  other 
party.  I  gather,  from  what  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers,  that  some  Republi¬ 
cans  propose  to  drop  certain  of  us  who 
are  progressives.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  in  an  interview 
stated  that  some  members  of  his  party 
wanted  a  new  party  to  be  formed,  to  be 
made  up  by  an  amalgamation  of  certain 
Republicans  and  of  certain  Democrats, 
but  he  said  he  did  not  want  in  the  new 
party  Republicans  who  do  not  vote  with 
the  Republicans  all  the  time  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  rather  gained  the 
impression  that  he  referred  to  three  or 
four  Republican  Senators  who  have  not 
been  consistently  voting  the  Republi¬ 
can — I  would  not  say  orders — but  who 
have  not  voted  with  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  do  not  care  whether  I  am  here  as 
Democrat  or  Republican.  It  does  not 
make  one  bit  of  difference  to  them.  I 
may  say  that  after  I  received  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  for  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  the  first  time,  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  donated  money  to  my 
opponent  in  the  primary. 

Mr.  President,  I  owe  the  Republican 
Party  in  North  Dakota  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  refused  to  travel 
on  the  same  train  with  me.  He  had  my 


opponent  in  the  primary  on  the  train 
with  him  and  introduced  him  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  North  Dakota. 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.  Dewey  was  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  after  I  had  become 
the  Republican  nominee  for  Senator. 
In  the  Republican  primary  8  years  ago 
the  Republican  Governor  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  called  all  the  Republican  bankers 
and  “hifalutin"  fellows  together  and  they 
nominated  a  man  against  me  on  the  in¬ 
dependent  ticket,  and  ran  him  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Republican.  They  very 
proudly  announced  that  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned  they  would  as  lief  have 
a  Democrat  come  to  Washington  as  the 
present  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  a  moment.  I  want 
to  say  that  despite  all  they  could  do,  I 
carried  every  single  one  of  the  53  counties 
of  North  Dakota.  So  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  do  not  care  very  much  about  the 
label  of  any  man, 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  sympathize  with  the 
Senator,  and  I  can  well  understand  his 
feelings  against  the  regular  Republicans 
as  the  result  of  what  they  tried  to  do  to 
him  in  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  blame - 
him  for  taking  the  position  he  does,  and 
making  the  kind  of  speeches  he  does  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
feel  pretty  much  as  I  do  if  he  were  in  my 
place. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Now  that  my  good 
friend  the  majority  leader  has  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  sort  of  get  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  away  from 
this  Luckman  tale,  I  ask  him,  is  there 
any  Republican  angle  to  the  Luckman 
tale,  or  is  it  100  percent  Democratic? 

Mr.  LANGER.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  100  percent  Democratic. 

Mr.  WILEY.  We  have  all  heard  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  said.  I  thought  it  was  a  confession, 
and  not  avoidance  when  he  said  he 
hoped  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  might  also  receive  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  Mr.  Luckman. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Luckman.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
contributes  to  Republicans  or  Democrats 
or  to  whom  he  contributes.  I  said  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Has  the  Senator  any 
thought  as  to  what  will  be  done  by  Mr. 
Luckman  now  that  he  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Jackson-Jefferson  Day  dinners,  and 
now  that  the  Democrats  are  leading  the 
fight  to  get  rid  of  the  oleo  tax  and  want 
to  open  up  the  whole  spread  field  even 
in  those  States  where  it  is  not  permis¬ 
sible  by  State  law  for  the  oleo  interests 
to  take  over  that  field?  Has  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  any  idea  as  to  why 
Mr.  Luckman  is  in  the  picture  in  this 
way? 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  I  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  Mr.  Luckman’s  company  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  many  different  countries.  I  do 
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not  know  whether  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
Jackson-Jefferson  Day  dinners  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia, 
Finland,  the  East  Indies,  India,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  other  countries.  Mr.  Luck- 
man,  as  I  said,  has  a  wonderful  organi¬ 
zation,  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  Mr.  Luckman.  I 
do  not  know  the  man.  I  do  not  want 
any  of  his  contributions.  I  do  not  need 
them.  I  get  along  very  nicely  in  North 
Dakota  without  them.  Whether  or  not 
he  contributes  to  the  Democratic  Party  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President  to  become  the  head  of 
a  department  for  a  certain  time,  and  he 
antagonized  every  farmer  in  my  State 
when  he  said  they  could  not  eat  chickens 
on  certain  days  of  the  week.  Mr.  Luck- 
man  is  the  man  who  established  chicken¬ 
less  days. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I,  too,  was  against  the 
order  which  was  issued  with  regard  to 
not  eating  chicken  on  certain  days,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  the  Senator  was  opposed  to  that 
order. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  want  the  Rec¬ 
ord  to  remain  in  the  shape  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  now  made  it.  What 
I  said  a  moment  ago  was  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  a  great  liberal  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Luckman  is  a  great 
liberal,  Mr.  Luckman  might  at  some  time 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Senator’s 
campaign.  When  someone  wishes  to 
make  an  honest  contribution  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  a  person  running  for  office — in¬ 
cluding  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
other  Senators — I  have  not  known  any 
candidate  who  would  not  accept  such  a 
contribution.  Mr.  Luckman  is  making 
a  contribution  to  the  Democratic  Parley 
by  being  chairman  of  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinners.  He  is  making  a 
tremendous  contribution  by  permitting 
the  use  of  his  name  and  giving  of  his 
talents,  and  so  forth,  to  make  the  dinners 
a  success.  I  consider  that  to  be  a  real 
contribution. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  may  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I 
question  the  propriety  of  choosing  as 
general  manager  of  the  Jackson-Jeffer- 
son  Day  dinners  a  man  whose  company 
is  being  sued  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Federal  courts  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  reaction  in  that  respect  and  the  po¬ 
sition  he  takes,  and  I  shall  not  argue  the 
Question  with  him  at  this  time.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  entitled  to  his  own  views,  and  he 
usually  has  them,  and  expresses  them  on 
the  floor  very  forcefully. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  there  has  never  been  a  more 
far-reaching  bill  before  the  Senate,  so 
far  as  our  domestic  economy  is  concerned, 
than  the  oleo  bill  authored  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  bill  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  the  most  diabolical 
schemes  that  has  even  been  proposed  to 


ruin  an  industry  which  is  the  largest 
segment  of  our  American  farm  economy. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  near  destruction  of  the  sheep 
industry.  We  have  less  sheep  in  the 
United  States  than  we  had  50  years  ago. 
Imports  of  wool  have  been  invited  by  the 
lowering  of  duties  until  we  import  two- 
thirds  of  the  wool  used  in  our  country. 
While  under  the  ECA,  $600,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  has  been  given  away,  we  have 
imported  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
This  does  not  make  economic  sense  in 
any  language.  We  subsidize  exports  of 
cotton  or  give  it  away  at  a  time  the  sheep 
industry  is  being  ruined.  In  fact,  we 
have  reduced  the  sheep  numbers  by  a 
third  the  past  5  years.  The  sheep  num¬ 
bers  in  North  Dakota  were  reduced  by 
50  percent  between  1940  and  1949. 

What  has  this  administration  done  to 
the  fur-farming  industry?  It  has  all  but 
ruined  this  system  of  farming.  This  was 
done  by  sending  a  delegation  to  Russia 
asking  the  Russians  to  dump  their  furs 
on  our  markets.  In  fact,  over  $232,000,- 
000  worth  of  furs  were  imported  in  1 
year  and  this  was  followed  up  by  a  20- 
percent  retail  tax. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  next  livestock 
industry  to  be  ruined  by  this  same  ad¬ 
ministration  is  the  dairy  industry.  Why 
do  I  make  that  statement?  Just  check 
up  a  little  and  see  what  is  happening  and 
has  happened.  Do  Senators  know  we 
have  two  and  one-half  million  less  dairy 
cows  than  we  had  15  years  ago  in  the 
United  States?  Do  Senators  know  that 
we  have  3,000,000  less  dairy  cows  and 
dairy  heifers  than  we  had  5  years  ago? 
Before  the  war  we  had  more  dairy  cows 
than  beef  cattle,  but  oleo  has  already  re¬ 
placed  3,000,000  dairy  cows.  Before  the 
war  200,000,000  to  300,000,000  pounds  of 
oleo  were  made  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  war  the  OPA  froze  butter  at 
46  cents  per  pound  (or  30  cents  per  hour 
for  labor)  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  OPA  discouraged  but¬ 
ter  production.  While  in  1941  and  1942 
we  had  an  annual  production  of  over  1,- 
800,000,000  pounds  of  butter  this  annual 
production  was  reduced  to  1,100,000,000 
pounds  by  1946.  Since  1946  the  annual 
butter  production  has  been  increasing  in 
spite  of  the  aid  and  comfort  given  the  25 
oleo  manufacturers. 

While  oleo  annual  production  was  200,- 
000,000  to  300,000,000  pounds  prewar,  its 
production  was  stimulated  during  and 
given  special  consideration  and  reached 
an  annual  production  of  over  800,000,000 
pounds  in  1948. 

Mr.  Charles  Luckman,  head  of  the 
Lever  Brothers,  the  world’s  largest 
vegetable  oil  cartel  was  brought  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  save  feed.  Senators  remember 
him.  The  Agricultural  Department  evi¬ 
dently  could  not  handle  the  situation  so 
they  got  the  soap  and  oleo  man  Luckman 
to  take  over.  Senators  remember  he  had 
a  program  to  prevent  farmers  from  feed¬ 
ing  their  livestock.  He  must  have  kept 
the  feed  from  the  dairy  cattle  because 
butter  production  went  down,  but  the 
oke  in  the  situation  is  that  oleo  produc- 
ion  went  up.  The  Lever  Bros.  Co. 
bought  the  Jelke  Oleo  Co.  incidently, 
though,  I  suppose  oleo  and  soap  are  made 


in  much  the  same  manner.  There  evi¬ 
dently  is  not  much  of  a  change  from  the 
soap  business  to  the  oleo  business. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  English  veg¬ 
etable  oil  cartel  is  building  the  largest 
oleo  plant  in  America  in  California?  Will 
it  not  be  a  joke  on  our  cotton  oil  friends 
if  the  vegetable  oil  cartel  uses  coconut 
oil  in  its  oleo  plants  instead  of  cotton  seed 
oil?  If  this  English  vegetable  oil  cartel 
monopoly  can  get  the  Fulbright  bill 
passed  what  is  to  stop  them  from  drop¬ 
ping  cotton  seed  oil  like  other  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers  have  dropped  soybean  oil  from 
their  formula,  and  use  coconut  oil, 
which  is  recognized  as  more  nearly  like 
butterfat  than  either  soybean  or  cotton¬ 
seed  oil? 

While  we  are  speaking  of  this  English 
cartel,  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 

1  have  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from  a 
newspaper  headed  “Briton  sees  need  for 
more  United  States  aid.”  The  article  is 
dated  New  York,  November  1 — United 
Press — and  reads  as  follows: 

A  British  financial  expert  said  today  Brit¬ 
ain  may  need  additional  loans  from  the 
United  States  to  replace  special  temporary 
aids  now  bolstering  his  country’s  economy. 
Sir  Sydney  Caine,  Minister  for  Financial 
Affairs  and  head  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Treasury,  hinted  that  a  request  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  overseas  lending  will  be  made  when 
funds  from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  end  in  1952. 

Yet  this  is  the  same  country  that,  as  I 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  has  a  monopoly 
in  cocoa  and  is  penalizing  every  child 
who  buys  a  Hershey  bar. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  view  of  the  obser¬ 
vation  made  about  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
creased  loans  to  Great  Britain  under  the 
ECA  program,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  whether,  first,  he 
would  consider  that  what  we  have  done 
for  Britain  is  a  loan.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  what  we  have  contributed  to  Brit¬ 
ain  through  ECA  is  a  grant? 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  is  a  gift. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Second,  what  ma¬ 
chinery,  if  any,  has  been  set  up  by 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  carry 
the  ECA  countries  away  from  grants, 
which  have  been  extended  to  the  tune 
of  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  back  to  a 
private-enterprise  system,  whereby  they 
can  stand  on  their  own  feet  if  and  when 
ECA  aid  has  been  completed  and  con¬ 
cluded  within  the  next  year  or,  let  us  say, 

2  years,  at  the  most? 

My  point  is  this:  We  have  been  told 
that  not  only  would  the  4-year  program 
increase  the  productivity  and  stabilize 
the  countries  which  are  receiving  the 
ECA  grants  and  aid,  but  that  if  the 
United  States  would  continue  that  pro¬ 
gram  for  4  years,  those  countries  would 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
When  that  time  arrives,  will  there  be 
continued  requests  for  more  aid,  or  will 
those  countries  then  be  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  they  will  be  able  to  proceed 
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under  their  own  steam,  without  any  ad¬ 
ditional  grants  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form;  and  will  those  11  countries  then 
be  able  to  conduct  their  own  business 
without  any  further  aid  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LANGER.  My  answer  simply  is 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  I  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  that  matter,  except 
as  I  obtain  it  from  reading  the  news¬ 
papers.  Some  of  the  countries  say  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  on.  I  understand 
that  some  of  the  countries  which  have 
been  receiving  aid  from  the  United 
States  are  going  to  expect  it  to  continue 
for  at  least  10  years. 

I  have  just  read  some  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles  about  statements  given  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  saying  that  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  he  proposes  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  the  aid,  and  not  to  give  it  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  accounting  and  some 
indication  that  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  are  willing  to  work. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  word  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  other  question.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  always  been  in  favor,  as 
has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  of  providing  food  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  need  it,  and  I  am  sure  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  feels 
that  way  about  that  matter.  Does  the 
Senator  now  feel,  however,  that,  beyond 
the  requests  for  food  and  the  other  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  possibly  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  as  a  restriction  or  condition  on  fur¬ 
ther  loans  or  grants  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  ECA  countries,  to  require  that  they 
eliminate  their  economic  and  trade  bar¬ 
riers  and  establish  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rencies,  so  that  they  can  do  business 
among  themselves,  and  sometime  can 
begin  to  realize  that  they  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  further  relief  from  the  United 
States?  Would  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  feel  that  would  be  the  correct 
position  to  take? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Certainly.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  feel  that  dismantling  in  Ger¬ 
many  should  be  stopped.  This  morning 
I  received  a  letter  from  John  B.  Crane, 
of  886  National  Press  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  relative  to  the  dismantling  of 
the  Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl  Works,  a 
small  but  highly  important  steel  plant 
at  Bochum.  At  this  moment  Britain  is 
dismantling  that  plant  and  is  putting 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Germans  out 
of  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  and  reports  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Crane  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  accompanying  reports  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  5,  1950. 
The  Honorable  William  Langer, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Langer:  Knowing  of  your 
keen  interest  and  previous  constructive  ef¬ 
forts  in  stopping  the  dismantling  of  German 
factories,  I  thought  you  would  be  interested 


in  some  of  my  recent  observations  on  a  short 
vacation  trip  to  western  Germany. 

I  found  dismantling  still  going  on,  and 
one  small  but  highly  important  steel  plant 
at  Bochum,  known  as  the  Hochfrequenz- 
Tiegelstahl  works,  is  scheduled  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  January  31. 

The  facts  in  the  enclosed  reports  tell  the 
story  in  detail,  It  would  appear  that  the 
British  insistence  on  continuing  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  this  plant  is  based  either  on 
ignorance  of  the  facts,  or  a  deliberate  desire 
to  get  rid  of  German  competition.  Most 
American  experts  believe  the  latter  is  the 
reason. 

Prompt  action  could  still  save  this  plant. 
The  facts  presented  here  are  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  be  used  as  you  think  appro¬ 
priate.  The  State  Department  could  prob¬ 
ably  secure  a  moratorium  on  further  dis¬ 
mantling,  if  they  so  desired. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Crane. 

Dismantling  of  Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl 

Plant  Based  on  Erroneous  Data — Should 

Be  Stopped  Immediately 

A  grave  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  work¬ 
ers  and  management  of  the  small  steel  plant 
at  Bochum  in  the  Ruhr,  known  as  the  Hoch¬ 
frequenz-Tiegelstahl  Werke,  if  further  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  plant  is  continued.  The 
plant  is  only  35  percent  dismantled  and  can 
yet  be  saved  if  prompt  action  is  taken. 

None  of  the  arguments  advanced  officially 
and  unofficially  by  the  British  to  justify  their 
continued  dismantling  of  the  plant  will  stand 
up  under  close  examination.  Various  Ameri¬ 
can  experts,  including  the  Keenan  mission, 
the  Humphrey  committee,  and  the  staff  of 
Commissioner  John  J.  McCloy,  have  carefully 
studied  the  Hochfrequenz  plant  at  Bochum 
and  all  have  concluded  the  plant  should  not 
be  dismantled.  Then  why  do  the  British 
insist  on  further  dismantling? 

BRITISH  ARGUMENTS  TO  DEFEND  DISMANTLING 
BASED  ON  ERRONEOUS  DATA 

None  of  the  four  major  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  British  to  justify  destruction 
of  the  Hochfrequenz  plant  can  be  success¬ 
fully  defended  if  an  investigation  is  held  and 
an  opportunity  is  permitted  in  open  hearings 
to  refute  them.  Here  are  the  four  argu¬ 
ments  : 

Argument  1 :  The  Hochfrequenz  plant,  it  is 
alleged,  is  already  80  percent  dismantled,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  save  it  or  remove  it  from  the 
list  of  plants  to  be  dismantled. 

Answer:  When  this  statement  was  made  by 
the  British  early  in  December  1949  an  Ameri¬ 
can  expert  immediately  visited  the  Ruhr  and 
inspected  the  Hochfrequenz  plant.  He  found 
it  only  35  percent  dismantled  and  the  plant 
was  still  operating  with  over  600  workers. 
The  only  equipment  dismantled  had  been 
war-damaged  equipment,  never  used  since 
the  plant  reopened  after  the  war.  At  the 
present  time,  January  4,  1950,  the  plant  is 
only  about  50  percent  dismantled.  It  can 
still  be  saved  for  effective  production. 

Argument  2:  The  plant  is  a  war  plant,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  it  was  used  during  the  war 
to  produce  turbine  blades  for  jet  airplanes. 
Security  demands  its  destruction. 

Answer:  The  plant  is  not  a  category  I  war 
plant  since  it  was  not  built  specifically  for 
the  manufacture  of  armament  and  war  ma¬ 
terial.  Before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and 
since  the  war  it  has  produced  castings  and 
other  parts  essential  to  the  German  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  the  coal-mining  industry,  and  the 
electric-power  industry. 

The  German  management  categorically 
deny  that  they  ever  produced  blades  for  Jet 
aircraft,  and  assert  this  is  absolutely  false. 
They  welcome  a  chance  to  disprove  the  Brit¬ 
ish  charges  and  will  gladly  open  their  books 
to  any  investigating  committee. 
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Argument  3 :  If  the  Hochfrequenz  plant  is 
allowed  to  continue  production  it  will  bring 
total  steel  production  in  Germany  above  the 
11,100,000  tons  annually  allowed  by  the 
Allies. 

Answer:  The  annual  steel-production  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Hochfrequenz  plant  is  only 
6,000  tons.  The  parent  plant  at  Krefeld  has 
offered  to  reduce  their  steel-producing  ca¬ 
pacity  by  20,000  tons  annually,  if  the  British 
will  save  the  small  plant  at  Bochum  from 
further  dismantling.  If  the  British  would 
accept  this  offer,  the  total  steel  capacity  of 
the  combined  plants  would  be  reduced  by 
14,000  tons,  and  the  total  steel  capacity  in 
Germany  would  be  reduced. 

The  British  have  replied  to  the  above  Ger¬ 
man  proposition  for  substitution  that  it  is 
beyond  their  power  to  grant  such  a  substi¬ 
tution  and  that  the  matter  would  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  three  high  commissioners. 
The  three  high  commissioners  decided  on 
December  19,  1949,  that  it  was  beyond  their 
power  and  that  it  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  three  foreign  ministers  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  London,  and  Paris.  An  immediate 
moratorium  on  further  dismantling  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  the  foreign  ministers  to  re¬ 
examine  the  situation  of  the  Hochfrequenz- 
Tiegelstahl  plant. 

Argument  4:  The  Hochfrequenz-Tiegel¬ 
stahl  plant  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  hence  would  be  taken  over  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  when  world  war  III  begins. 

Answer:  This  argument  scarcely  deserves 
an  answer.  Many  of  the  steel  plants  re¬ 
cently  saved  from  dismantling  are  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Present  Allied  pol¬ 
icy  calls  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
all  western  Germany,  not  just  the  part  west 
of  the  Rhine  River. 

Conclusion:  Since  the  arguments  In  sup¬ 
port  of  further  dismantling  of  the  Hochfre¬ 
quenz  plant  are  based  on  false  data  and  in¬ 
adequate  evidence,  an  immediate  stop  to  fur¬ 
ther  dismantling  of  the  plant  should  be 
granted,  and  a  thorough  investigation  insti¬ 
tuted. 

Why  Dismantling  of  the  High-Frequency 

Steel  Plant  at  Bochum,  Germany,  Should 

Be  Stopped 

The  Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl  work  (a 
small  steel  plant  in  the  Ruhr  making  high 
alloy,  heat-resistant  steels)  at  Bochum  has 
been  35  percent  dismantled  as  of  December 
21,  1949,  and  the  completion  of  the  dis¬ 
mantling  is  scheduled  by  the  British  for 
some  time  in  January. 

Any  further  dismantling  of  the  plant  will 
affect  key  furnaces  and  equipment,  and  will 
cause  the  shut-down  of  the  plant  with  over 
600  workers  losing  their  jobs  shortly  after 
the  new  year  begins. 

EFFORTS  PREVIOUSLY  MADE  TO  STOP  DIS¬ 
MANTLING  OF  THIS  PLANT 

The  American  Government  made  two  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Hochfrequenz  steel  plant 
at  Bochum  in  1948.  One  of  these  was  made 
by  Mr.  Keenan,  and  one  by  a  group  headed 
by  Mr.  Wolf  who  worked  for  the  Humphrey 
committee  (Paul  Hoffman’s  committee) .  In 
tioth  cases  the  American  experts  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  that  this  steel  plant 
be  saved.  Mr.  Keenan  declared  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  the  recovery  and  successful 
operation  of  the  German  coal  mines.  Mr. 
Wolf  declared  that  the  plant  was  essential 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  Germany’s  steel 
industry  and  to  the  economic  recovery  of 
western  Europe. 

Several  United  States  Senators  have  in¬ 
tervened  with  the  State  Department  on  be¬ 
half  of  this  plant.  Among  those  who  have 
tried  to  save  this  plant  are  Senator  George, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
and  Senator  McCarran,  chairman  of  the  ECA 
“watchdog  committee.”  Moreover,  Senators 
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Bridges  and  Wherry  have  been  active  in  try¬ 
ing  to  save  this  and  other  steel  plants. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  DISMANTLING  STATUS  OP 
HOCHFREQUENZ-TIEGELSTAHL  PLANT 

During  the  war  the  Hochfrequenz  steel 
plant  was  badly  damaged  by  bombings.  The 
British  decided  the  plant  was  not  a  war  plant 
and  gave  the  plant  a  work  permit  to  resume 
operations,  and  removed  the  plant  from  the 
reparations  list  in  February  1947. 

With  the  plant  removed  from  the  repara¬ 
tions  list  early  in  1947  the  management  and 
workers  got  busy  and  rebuilt  the  plant  with 
an  expenditure  of  over  4,000,000  marks.  Over 
2  years  later,  on  May  5, 1949,  the  British  noti¬ 
fied  the  plant  that  it  would  be  dismantled 
beginning  July  1,  1949. 

As  a  result  of  the  intervention  of  Senators 
George,  McCarran,  and  others,  the  British 
withdrew  the  dismantling  order  temporarily, 
but  gave  out  a  new  order  a  month  later. 
They  ordered  the  dismantling  to  begin  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1949.  Dismantling  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  since  that  date  and  still  continues. 

In  justifying  their  new  order  to  dismantle 
the  Hochfrequenz  Steel  Works  the  British 
Government  told  the  State  Department  that 
duplicate  capacity  existed  in  other  German 
steel  plants  and  that  the  output  of  the  small 
Bochum  plant  could  easily  be  taken  over  by 
other  steel  plants.  They  said  the  workers 
could  readily  be  absorbed  in  other  industries 
when  the  plant  was  dismantled. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Germany  where 
I  took  occasion  to  visit  the  Hochfrequenz 
plant  and  to  talk  with  the  management. 
They  declare  that  the  bulk  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  cannot  be  produced  in  any  other  steel 
plant  in  Germany  as  it  requires  special  fur¬ 
naces  and  highly  specialized  equipment  not 
available  elsewhere.  The  dismantlement  of 
their  plant  will  make  them  dependent  on  im¬ 
ports  from  the  British  and  French  alloy  steel 
Industries. 

Moreover,  I  checked  with  the  mayor’s  office 
in  Bochum  and  found  that  the  town  already 
has  over  2,500  unemployed  metal  workers  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  dismantling  of  the  hugh 
Bochumer  Verein  steel  plant  which  is  also 
located  in  the  town  of  Bochum. 

Hence,  if  the  Hochfrequenz-Tiegelstahl 
Works  is  dismantled,  it  will  dump  an  addi¬ 
tional  650  workers  and  their  families  on 
the  local  relief  rolls.  Since  unemployment 
has  been  growing  in  western  Germany  in 
recent  months,  is  it  desirable  deliberately 
to  increase  this  unemployment  by  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  a  nonwar  steel  plant? 

The  British  admit  that  the  Hochfrequenz 
steel  plan  is  not  a  primary  war  plant,  and 
that  almost  all  of  its  production  has  always 
been  for  major  peacetime  industries  such 
as  the  railway  industry,  the  coal-mining 
industry,  the  electric  utility  industry,  etc. 

ADENAUER  INTERVENES  TO  SAVE  HOCHFREQUENZ 

Dr.  Adenauer,  the  Reichs  Chancelor  of 
the  new  Federal  Republic  of  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  has  just  intervened  to  try  to  save  the 
Hochfrequenz  plant  at  Bochum.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  three  Allied  High  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Germany,  held  on  December 
16,  1949,  at  Petersberg  near  Bonn,  Dr. 

Adenauer  pleaded  for  the  saving  of  the  Hoch¬ 
frequenz  plant.  The  Commissioners  replied 
that  since  the  plant  was  not  included  in  the 
list  of  plants  agreed  upon  at  Paris  in  No¬ 
vember,  it  was  not  within  their  jurisdiction 
to  consider  his  request. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  decision  to 
dismantle  the  Hochfrequenz  plant  was 
made  without  any  reasons  ever  being  given 
In  defense  of  such  action,  and  without  the 
Germans  ever  being  told  why  the  plant  was 
to  be  dismantled,  or  ever  being  permitted 
to  refute  erroneous  statements  which  have 
been  made  about  the  plant. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  American 
experts  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
Bochum  situation  that  the  major  motive 


behind  the  British  insistence  on  dismantling 
the  Hochfrequenz  plant  is  the  desire  to  elim¬ 
inate  German  competition. 

Of  great  significance  in  this  regard  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  John  J.  McCloy,  told  me  in  a 
conference  in  his  office  at  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many,  on  December  19,  1949,  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  would  like  to  see  the  Hochfrequenz 
plant  saved. 

AN  IMMEDIATE  MORATORIUM  ON  DISMANTLING 
IS  NECESSARY 

If  the  Hochfrequenz  steel  plant  at  Bochum 
is  to  be  saved,  an  immediate  moratorium  on 
further  dismantling  is  necessary.  Such  a 
moratorium  should  be  for  60  or  90  days,  or 
whatever  period  is  required  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
and  report’ on  the  situation  at  Bochum.  No 
harm  could  result  from  such  a  moratorium 
and  investigation,  while  such  an  inquiry 
might  well  prevent  a  grave  injustice  being 
done. 

John  B.  Crane. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  28,  1949, 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LARGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  did  not  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  was  even  going  to 
mention  the  subject  of  dismantling.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  see  the  letter 
to  which  he  has  referred. 

I  have  already  consulted  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  for  whom  I  have  the 
deepest  regard,  relative  to  plant  disposal 
in  Germany. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  have  any  information, 
other  than  what  is  contained  in  the  let¬ 
ter,  relative  to  any  orders  issued  by  any 
Government  agencies  about  the  sale  of 
war  plants  in  Germany  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Not  about  the  sale  of 
such  plants ;  but  I  have  information  that 
the  military  attaches  have  stopped  this 
matter  in  the  American  zone. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Would  the  Senator 
feel  there  should  be  an  investigation  or 
any  further  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  or  any  committee  thereof, 
to  find  out  what  is  the  status  of  the  dis¬ 
mantling  program,  other  than  what  has 
been  told  us  by  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  make  its  own  investigation, 
through  the  appropriate  and  proper  com¬ 
mittee,  to  find  out  whether  dismantling 
in  the  American  zone  by  the  American 
military  authorities  has  stopped. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Langer  yielded  to 
Mr.  McCarran,  who  discussed  the  dis¬ 
placed  persons  program.  On  request  of 
Mr.  Langer,  and  by  Unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  McCarran’s  remarks  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Langer’s 
speech.) 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
session  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  put 
oleo  into  the  armed  forces  diet.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  oleo  have  been  bought  by 
armed  forces.  I  understand  the  enlisted 
men  get  the  oleo  and  the  officers  the 
butter.  I  notice  that  the  House  and 
Senate  restaurants  do  not  serve  oleo. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  do  not  realize 
what  is  behind  the  whole  controversy. 
They  seem  to  think  it  is  just  an  argu¬ 
ment  between  oleo  and  butter.  That  is 
not  the  case,  by  any  means.  All  the 
dairymen  ask  is  that  oleo  be  sold  as  oleo 


and  that  it  not  be  disguised  as  butter. 
We  have  had  other  synthetic  substitute 
dairy  products,  such  as  filled  milk  where 
skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  oil  are 
evaporated  and  sold  for  2  cents  a  can 
less  than  evaporated  natural  milk. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  the  entire  address  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
but  as  I  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  he 
was  speaking  about  a  monopoly  in 
colored  soap;  was  he  not? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes — Lifebuoy  soap. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  there  is  a  suit  now  pending,  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
any  other  colored  soap? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Luckman,  for 
Lever  Bros,  brought  a  suit  against  some 
of  their  competitors  who  were  coloring 
the  soap  red,  and  he  won  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  On  that  basis,  it  is 
the  Senator’s  contention,  is  it  not,  that 
it  is  a  subterfuge  to  color  oleomargarine 
to  imitate  butter? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  monopoly  on  soap,  held  by 
the  firm  in  question,  that  leads  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  believe  the  makers  of  oleo  have 
no  right  to  color  it  and  sell  it  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LANGER.  My  friend  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  President,  millions  upon  millions 
of  American  babies  are  fed  a  formula 
based  on  the  use  of  natural  evaporated 
milk.  Do  Senators  wish  to  have  babies 
fed  filled  milk?  If  oleo  equals  butter, 
then  filled  or  synthetic  milk  is  equal  to 
the  natural  product.  I  repeat,  syn¬ 
thetic  filled  evaporated  milk  is  the  same 
as  oleo  in  principle.  The  amounts  of 
vegetable  oils  and  skim  milk  are  different. 
Oleo  has  80  percent  slowly  undigestible 
cottonseed  or  other  vegetable  oil,  and  15 
percent  skim  milk  and  salt  and  a  pre¬ 
servative.  Filled  evaporated  milk  has  7 
percent  cottonseed  oil  and  93  percent 
skim  milk.  I  yield  at  this  time  to  any 
Senator  who  will  say  that  he  has  been 
feeding  filled  milk  to  any  of  his  children, 
or  that  he  knows  of  any  doctor  who  has 
ever  advocated  the  use  of  filled  evap¬ 
orated  milk  instead  of  the  natural  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  I  have  no  fear  of  anyone 
being  able  to  answer  the  question. 

Then  we  have  oleo  ice  cream,  which  is 
an  article  of  commerce  in  some  States. 
All  these  substitutes  depend  on  the  dairy 
cow  for  the  base  of  their  product,  which 
is  skim  milk.  Oleo  ice  cream  has  al¬ 
ready  been  served  here  in  the  Capitol 
in  an  effort..to  demonstrate  its  qualities. 
Where  does  this  leave  the  dairy  farmer? 
Must  he  develop  a  skim-milk  cow  to  stay 
in  the  dairy  business? 

Then  we  have  oleo  bottled  milk  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  picture.  Ask  some  of  the 
committees  that  have  been  in  Mexico 
City  and  Tokyo  how  they  like  oleo  bottled 
milk.  My  colleagues  should  go  slow  be¬ 
fore  they  take  this  step  to  ruin  a  $10,000,- 
000,000  industry.  Do  they  wish  to  add 
a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  un¬ 
employment  rolls?  Do  they  know  that 
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10,000,000  people  have  jobs  In  connection 
with  the  dairy  industry? 

When  President  Truman  addressed 
Congress  the  other  day  and  talked  about 
the  general  welfare,  I  do  not  think  he 
meant  the  general  welfare  of  any  inter¬ 
national  English  vegetable-oil  cartel  and 
monopoly — or  did  he?  I  do  not  think 
he  meant — at  least  I  hope  he  did  not 
mean — the  general  welfare  of  the  25  oleo 
corporations,  who  have  been  reaping  such 
enormous  profits  from  their  synthetic 
product.  I  should  like  to  think  the 
President  meant  that  he  was  interested 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  2,500,000 
dairy  farmers  of  our  Nation.  I  should 
like  to  think  President  Truman  and  his 
party  would  be  interested  in  the  health 
of  the  American  people,  which  is  being 
jeopardized  by  the  promotion  of  the 
use  of  cottonseed  oil.  He  speaks  often 
of  a  health  program,  and  I  should  like 
to  think  his  interest  in  such  a  program 
would  be  based  on  a  greater  use  of  the 
greatest  single  food  ever  known  to  man — 
milk— and  its  products. 

My  party  nearly  stubbed  its  toe  on  the 
oleo  bill  2  years  ago.  We  were  able  to 
give  it  a  sleeping  pill  in  the  Senate.  We 
did  not  let  the  millions  of  easy  money 
change  our  course.  I  note  that  Luce’s 
magazines  received  $12,000,000  for 
whisky  and  liquor  advertisements  last 
year  and  that  they  also  had  some  very 
extensive  oleo  advertisements  and  pro- 
oleo  editorials.  I  hope  the  Democrats 
will  not  fall  for  this  one,  either.  They 
are  constantly  telling  us  about  cartels 
and  how  the  Republicans  are  in  with  big 
business.  How  they  will  vote  on  this 
oleo  bill  will  determine  how  sincere  they 
really  are  in  trying  to  hold  monopolies  in 
control.  In  fact,  I  am  really  sorry  for 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
hails  from  a  great  agriculture  and  dairy 
State.  Does  he  want  Illinois  dairy  prices 
to  be  like  the  Illinois  egg  prices  are  at 
this  time?  In  my  State  eggs  sold  in  De¬ 
cember  for  as  little  as  18  or  19  cents  a 
dozen.  Every  day  in  my  mail  I  find  let¬ 
ters  from  farmers  protesting  the  price  of 
eggs.  Is  that  what  the  farmers  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  expect  from  this  administration? 
Do  we  want  to  follow  up  what  we  have 
done  to  the  sheep  business,  the  fur  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  poultry  business,  by  taking 
this  step  to  ruin  the  dairy  business? 

I  noted  in  the  press  that  on  January  3 
our  lovable  Vice  President  told  a  group 
in  Kentucky  that  “the  farm  situation  is 
discouraging.”  I  ask  today,  do  we  want 
to  discourage  another  and  the  largest 
segment  of  the  farming  business  by  pass¬ 
ing  this  most  destructive  legislation? 
We  can  pass  it,  perhaps,  but  we  will 
regret  the  day.  The  day  it  will  be  found 
out  for  sure  will  be  election  day,  next 
November,  in  my  judgment.  Mark  well 
what  I  am  telling  the  Senate  today,  be¬ 
cause  Senators  have  the  votes  and  the 
responsibility.  Every  Senator  who  votes 
for  these  few  big  corporations  will  regret 
his  vote.  Democrats  may  say  they  are 
for  the  people,  but  for  what  people?  If 
this  bill  is  passed,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  get  Mr.  Luckman,  who  has 
already  been  designated  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jackson  Day  dinners,  to  serve 
oleo  on  that  occasion.  Nothing  could  be 


more  appropriate  and  more  proper  than 
to  have  oleo  served  instead  of  butter 
on  this  great  Democratic  holiday,  at  a 
time  when  the  Democrats  will  be  cele¬ 
brating. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  what  the 
distinguished  Vice  President  said  about 
the  farm  situation  being  discouraging. 
During  the  first  9  months  of  last  year, 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  received 
$191,930,000  less  than  they  received  for 
a  similar  period  the  year  before.  That  is 
a  reduction  of  approximately  30  percent. 
If  the  farmers  had  not  had  that  reduc¬ 
tion,  they  would  be  buying  more  goods  of 
all  kinds,  including  radios  and  what  not. 

I  have  some  figures  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  prices  the  farmers 
received  a  year  ago  and  what  they  are 
now  receiving,  and  what  they  paid  a  year 
ago  and  what  they  are  now  paying  for 
some  of  the  things  which  they  buy. 

On  April  26,  1948,  at  Rock  Lake,  N. 
Dak.,  as  reported  by  the  administration, 
oats  were  selling  for  98  cents  a  bushel. 
A  year  later,  on  April  26,  1949,  the  price 
had  dropped  to  51  cents  a  bushel. 

On  April  26,  1948,  barley  sold  for  $2.06 
a  bushel,  and  in  1949  it  sold  for  92  cents 
a  bushel. 

Flax  was  reduced  in  price  from  $5.66  a 
bushel  to  $3.60  a  bushel. 

Durum,  $2.61  a  bushel,  to  $1.94  a 
bushel. 

Wheat  from  $2.10  a  bushel,  to  $1.91 
a  bushel. 

The  protein  premium  on  wheat  was 
reduced  from  25  cents  a  bushel  to  4  cents 
a  bushel. 

Under  this  administration,  what  has 
happened  to  what  the  farmers  buy? 

On  April  26,  1948,  a  farmer  at  Rock 
Lake,  N.  Dak.,  could  buy  a  model  A  trac¬ 
tor  for  $1,970.  Last  April  the  price  was 
$2,400. 

A  farmer  could  buy  a  model  D  John 
Deere  tractor  for  $2,370,  and  last  April  it 
cost  $2,750.  Think  of  that  increase  in 
price,  when  the  prices  of  most  articles  are 
going  down. 

In  April  1948  a  self-propelled  com¬ 
bine  could  be  bought  for  $4,740,  and  in 
April  1949  it  cost  $5,045. 

In  April  1948  a  farmer  could  buy  a 
press  drill  for  $680.  Last  April  it  cost 
$800. 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest  industries  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  and  if  this  bill  should  be¬ 
come  law  that  industry  will  be  ruined  in 
that  State.  That  is  why  I  read  the  let¬ 
ter  from  the  dairy  commissioner  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  William  J.  Murphy. 
That  is  why  the  secretary  of  agricul¬ 
ture  of  North  Dakota  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  protest  at  the  time  when  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  bill  was  previously  being  con¬ 
sidered.  To  the  people  of  my  State,  not 
only  the  farmers  but  also  the  business¬ 
men,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  when 
there  is  the  tremendous  reduction  in 
farm  income  which  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

North  Dakota  is  known  as  the  most 
progressive  State  in  the  Union,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Gunther.  The  State  bank 
in  North  Dakota  is  owned  by  the  people. 
It  makes  a  profit  of  a  half -million  dollars 
a  year.  We  have  our  own  mills  and  ele¬ 


vators,  and  we  manufacture  many  of  our 
own  foods  at  a  profit  of  $865,000.  Last 
year  it  was  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 

We  have  our  own  insurance  system, 
our  own  storm  and  hail  insurance.  We 
saved  our  farmers  $100,000,000  in  hail  in¬ 
surance.  We  insure  every  public  build¬ 
ing,  every  one  of  our  schoolhouses,  and 
our  county  courthouses,  and  it  cost  us, 
for  a  little  while,  a  third  of  what  the 
old-line  insurance  companies  charged. 
The  State  writes  its  own  fidelity  bonds. 
Everyone  handling  public  money  in 
North  Dakota  is  bonded.  We  have 
nearly  $2,000,000  in  that  fund. 

We  may  do  as  South  Dakota  has 
done — go  into  the  cement  business. 
South  Dakota  has  its  own  cement  plant, 
which  has  been  a  great  success.  We 
propose  at  an  election,  within  a  short 
time,  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question 
of  whether  North  Dakota  shall  build  its 
own  cement  plant.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  cement  plant  owned  by  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  but  the  Cement  Trust  put 
that  plant  out  of  business  because  the 
trust  could  furnish  the  cement  more 
cheaply  than  it  could  be  produced  in 
North  Dakota.  So  within  a  short  time 
the  question  will  arise  in  North  Dakota 
as  to  whether  the  State  shall  establish 
its  own  cement  plant. 

One  industry  after  another  has  been 
ruined  by  this  administration.  If  the 
pending  oleomargarine  bill  shall  become 
a  law,  according  to  the  dairy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  North  Dakota,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  of  North  Dakota, 
and  according  to  scores  of  letters  and 
telegrams  which  the  various  creamery 
cooperative  companies  have  poured  in  to 
Washington,  the  administration  will  also 
ruin  the  dairy  industry. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  not  to  act  hastily, 
but  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  be¬ 
fore  they  ruin  not  only  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota,  but  the  farmers  of  all  the 
other  States  I  have  mentioned  this  aft¬ 
ernoon. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  again  desire 
t„  call  attention  to  the  speech  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
Philadelphia,  when  he  was  a  candidate, 
when  he  said,  “Any  farmer  who  does  not 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  is  guilty  of 
ingratitude,”  and  when  he  said,  “Any  la¬ 
boring  man  who  does  not  vote  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  is  guilty  of  ingratitude.” 

I  read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
names  of  the  States  which  took  the 
President  at  his  word,  which  voted  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  which  gave  him  their  electoral 
votes.  When  we  add  them  together,  we 
find  that  if  those  votes  had  not  gone  to 
President  Truman,  he  would  have  been 
70  electoral  votes  short. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  is  no  way  to 
double-cross  the  farmers  of  those  States 
which  took  the  President  at  his  word, 
and  voted  for  him  believing  he  was  a 
friend  and  that  the  Democratic  Party 
was  a  friend  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
great  country. 
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~*-^)ONS  PROGRAM  IN  EUROPE 

During  tRS^d«li^ery  of  Mr.  Lancer’s 
speech, 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  Pr§Stdeajtvhas 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  armed- 
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at  a  point  in  his  discussion  where  he  can 
permit  me  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
Record? 

Mr.  ANGER.  Yes;  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  whatever  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada  wishes  to 
say  at  tms  point  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion *of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it, is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCARR^.  I  wish  to  have  the 
clerk  read  a  short  slsatement  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  tfteld  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  provided  it  is  understood  that,  by 
unanimous  consent,  I  shall  not  lose  the 
floor  by  so  doing.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  sent  to  the  desk  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows ; 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  PAT  M’CARRAN,  CHAIR¬ 
MAN,  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

There  is  set  forth  below  copy  of  exhibit 
No.  8  of  the  investigation  regarding  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  displaced-persons  pro¬ 
gram  in  Europe: 

American  Consulate  General, 
Munich,  Germany,  September  9,  1949. 
Subject:  Possibility  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  visas  obtained  by  displaced  persons 
in  Amberg,  Germany. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Amberg  sub- 
offlce  of  the  Consulate  General  that  10  visas 
were  issued  between  December  29,  1948,  and 
June  16,  1949,  to  displaced  persons  who  are 
apparently  Ineligible  under  Public  Law  774 
for  admission  Into  the  United  States.  It  is 
understood  that  these  persons  are  either  now 
en  route  to  or  are  already  in  the  United 
States.  These  persons  have  all  made  state¬ 
ments  under  oath  in  their  visa  applications 
which  subsequent  documentary  evidence 
had  shown  to  be  probably  false,  and  in  each 
case  the  eligibility  of  the  person  concerned 
was  dependent  upon  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ments.  The  specific  point  in  question  is  the 
date  upon  which  these  applicants  arrived  in 
Germany.  In  order  to  be  eligible  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  774,  these  applicants  must  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  Germany  before  December  22,  1945. 
The  recently  discovered  documentation  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  applicants  all  arrived  sub- 
sequent  to  this  date. 

The  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  bf 
the  Consulate  General  by  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment  officer  responsible  for  the  town  of 
Schwandorf,  Bavaria,  who  is  at  present  in¬ 
vestigating  charges  of  bribery  of  % ‘'member 
of  the  city  government  of  Schwap'dorf  by  a 
prospective  visa  applicant.  The*7 accused  is 
said  to  have  paid  50  marks  through  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  Jewisjjf  committee  of 
the  town,  in  an  effort  to  hav/the  city  records 
which  show  residence  in'  Schwandorf  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  make  hini  eligible  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  774.  This  investigation  has  shown 
that  a  number  of  displaced  persons  who  had 
already  departed  for"  the  United  States  had 
previously  caused -  their  police  records  in 
Schwandorf  to  be  changed,  and  further  that 
upon  their  presentation  for  a  visa,  the  state¬ 
ments  which  they  made  under  oath  did  not 
correspond  with  records  in  Schwandorf.  Af¬ 
ter  examining  the  Schwandorf  police  records 
in  these  eases,  the  records  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Refugee  Organization  in  Amberg  (IRO 
area  IV  headquarters)  were  also  consulted. 
It  was  shown  that  these  records  agree  with 
the  Schwandorf  records  and  do  not  support 
thfe  statements  made  by  the  applicants  in 
Jneir  application. 


The  10  cases  in  question  are  as  follows: 

1.  Boltuch,  Lea,  was  issued  Polish  quota 
visa  3227/50  on  December  29,  1948.  Miss 
Boltuch  stated  under  oath  that  she  had 
resided  in  Munich  from  November  1945  until 
1946.  The  Schwandorf  records  in  this  case 
consisted  of  two  documents,  one  a  question¬ 
naire  which  Miss  Boltuch  prepared  in  order 
to  obtain  a  German  identification  card.  On 
the  identification  card  questionnaire,  she 
stated  that  she  arrived  directly  in  Schwan¬ 
dorf  from  Poland  in  the  summer  of  1946. 
On  her  police  registration  card,  a  notice  as 
to  her  residence  in  Munich  has  been  added, 
obviously  subsequent  to  her  original  registra¬ 
tion.  In  the  files  of  IRO  in  Amberg,  two  doc¬ 
uments  were  consulted  in  this  case,  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  prepared  by  Miss  Boltuch  for  the 
Army  which  states  that  she  arrived  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  July  1946  from  Poland,  and  the  IRO 
Card  and  Maintenance  Questionnaire  (CM-1 
form)  which  indicates  that  she  resided  in 
Munich  during  the  time  stated  on  her  ap¬ 
plication. 

2  and  3.  The  documents  in  connection  with 
Miss  Boltuch’s  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Simon  and  Taube  Haber  (Polish  quota  visas 
6028/50  and  6029/50,  issued  February  3,  1949) 
also  follow  the  same  pattern  of  discrepancy, 
i.  e.,  the  residence  in  Munich  is  added  later  j 
on  police  registration  card,  the  identification.  ' 
card  questionnaire  shows  no  residence  US 
Munich,  the  Army  questionnaire  shows  ar- 
rivalyln  Germany  in  1946,  and  the  CM-1  form 
showY residence  in  Munich  between  October 
1945  aftd  August  1946.  It  is  noted  ^nat  in 
both  the^Boltuch  and  Haber  cases  tne  CM-1 
form  was  prepared  on  May  26,  1948(  at  which 
time  it  wasgenerally  known  that-  n  order  to 
qualify  under  the  President’s  '  directive  of 
December  22,  1-945,  concerning  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  displaceoy>ersons,  th,e  applicant  must 
have  been  in  Ge%jany  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  directive. 

4  and  5.  Brafman^iDaniel  and  Anna,  were 
issued  Polish  quota  viMs  3593/50  and  3594/50 
on  February  2,  1949.  Bfcafman  stated  in' his 
application  that  he  cafqe  to  Germany  in 
November  1945  and  residea^in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Schwandorf  from  tft^t  date  on.  On 
his  Schwandorf  identification%ard  question- 
.  naire,  he  states  that  he  arrive?!  in  Schwan¬ 
dorf  in  July  1946.  However,  mere  is  an 
entry  in  pencil  (possibly  in  Braf ftnm’s  own 
handwriting)  between  his  statements  as  to 
resideafce  in  Piotrkow,  Poland,  in  1945,  and 
Lodz,  Poland,  in  1946,  stating  that  h<?yived 
in  Schwandorf  between  November  andADe- 
cember  1945.  Brafman’s  CM-1  form  shafts 
residence  in  Lodz,  Poland,  uninterrupted' 

’  from  June  1945  until  June  1946,  where  he  was1 
employed  as  a  tailor. 

6,  7,  and  8.  Henryk,  Mela,  and  Fedor 
Badrian  were  issued  German  quota  visa  6945, 
Polish  quota  visa  5601/53  and  German  quota 
visa  6946,  respectively,  on  April  21,  1949. 
Badrian  based  his  eligibility  on  arrival  in 
Schwandorf  in  September  1945  from  Kat- 
towice,  Poland.  This  statement  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  identification  card  question¬ 
naire  in  Schwandorf.  However,  the  IRO 
CM-1  form  shows  Badrian  to  have  been  re¬ 
siding  uninterruptedly  in  Kattowice  from 
January  1945  until  September  1946,  and  the 
IRO  DP  registration  card  (DP-2  card)  shows 
the  same  information. 

9  and  10.  Israel  and  Irena  Dreier  were  is¬ 
sued  Polish  quota  visas  5416/56  and  5416/56 
on  June  16,  1949.  Dreier  claims  to  have  been 
in  Schwandorf  between  September  and  De¬ 
cember  1945.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
Schwandorf  police  records  of  this  trip  to 
Schwandorf  from  Poland.  Furthermore, 
there  is  attached  to  the  police  records  a 
Polish  certificate  of  residence  showing  Dreier 
to  be  living  in  Krakow  from  March  1945  until 
March  1946.  The  CM-1  Form  does  not  show 
residence  for  Dreier  in  Schwandorf  before 
September  1946. 

The  investigation  of  these  cases  and  other 
similar  cases  in  which  visas  have  not  yet 


been  issued  is  being  continued  by  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission  team, 
International  Refugee  Organization, 
military  government,  CIC,  and  this  .Office, 
and  if  any  other  cases  are  discovered  in 
which  it  is  believed  that  visas  have  been 
issued  to  persons  not  eligible  under  Public 
Law  774,  the  Department  will  be  informed 
immediately.  / 

Information  in  the  records  in  question  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  following  persons  may  have 
made  false  statements  in  jtheir  visa  applica¬ 
tions  believing  that  these  statements  were 
necessary  in  order  to>establish  their  eligi¬ 
bility  under  Public  Law  774: 

Albert,  Solomon  (Polish  quota  visa  5453/56 
issued  June  30,  1949). 

Apfelbaum,  Juda  and  Perla  (Polish  quota 
visas  5626/53  and  5627/53,  issued  April  22, 
1949).  f 

Taffel,  Leib  and  EstZra  (Polish  quota  visas 
6202/52  and  6203/52,  issued  March  29,  1949). 

The  information  in  the  documents,  how¬ 
ever,  sljows  that  these  persons  were  already 
eligible  from  the  point  of  view  of  entry  into 
Germany  prior  to  December  22,  1945.  These 
persons  had  been  in  concentration  camps  In 
Germany  during  the  war,  then  returned  to 
Poland,  and  apparently  falsified  the  dates  of 
their  reentry  into  Germany. 

The  Schwandorf  documents  disclosed  above 
are  in  the  archives  of  the  burgermeister  of 
Schwandorf,  and  the  IRO  CM-1  forms  and 
DP-2  cards  are  in  possession  of  the  IRO 
Area  IV  Headquarters,  Amberg,  Germany. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Sam  E.  Woods, 
American  Consul  General. 

(Copy  to  Supervisory  Consulate  General, 
Frankfurt.) 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  there  was  released  from  my  office, 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
8nd  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
having  in  charge  the  matter  of  displaced 
persons,  a  statement  made  to  me  by  a 
person  in  authority  in  Germany,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Com¬ 
mission,  who  I  believe  made  the  state¬ 
ment  freely  and  voluntarily.  It  was 
published,  and  this  morning  there  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Washington  Post  a  state¬ 
ment  purporting  to  come  from  Mr, 
Carusi,  Chairman  of  the  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons  Commission,  in  which,  about  as 
strongly  as  he  dared,  he  attempts  to 
call  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  a  liar. 

It  is  not  often  the  chairman  of  the 
fliciary  Committee  is  called  a  liar  by 
onVholding  a  place  such  as  that  occu- 
piecPby  Mr.  Carusi.  I  have  had  inserted 
in  thd'flECORD  the  matter  which  has  just 
been  read  by  the  clerk,  and  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  Mr.  Carusi  will  now  proceed 
to  call  the  consul  general  at  Munich,  Mr. 
Sam  Woodsjia  liar,  and  whether  he  will 
take  Mr.  SanuWoods  to  task,  as  he  says 
he  has  taken  employee  of  the  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons  Commission  to  task  for 
having  made  staltenents  to  me.  The 
statement  just  reackby  the  clerk  is  a 
statement  on  file  withSihe  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  made  by  an  offiojAl  of  the  State 
Department,  unhesitatingly,  and  it 
shows,  as  did  the  statemems  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  testified  before  r^e  in  Stutt¬ 
gart  and  Munich,  that  there  is\,eontinual 
fraud  in  the  matter  of  securing^isas  for 
displaced  persons. 

It  was  stated  to  me  in  Europe,  noft«nce, 
but  repeatedly,  that  for  a  package  of 
cigarettes  one  could  get  a  birth  cert1^- 
cate;  for  a  package  of  cigarettes  or 
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could  get  affidavits  showing  his  residence 
pe  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time, 
whelsjje  was  not  there  at  all.  All  those 
statemehteare  at  the  present  time  in 
the  possessi&h^jf  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  of  a  subcommittee  thereof  and 
no  doubt  will  be  cftsqjosed.  But,  now 
that  Mr.  Carusi  has  seeTSJSt  to  call  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Cbujmittee  a 
liar  for  having  released  the  statelftqjut  of 
a  witness,  I  am  wondering  whether 
going  to  call  Sam  Woods  a  liar.  If  he’’ 
does,  I  merely  want  to  tell  Mr.  Carusi 
that  I  shall  have  more  material  for  him, 
and  by  the  time  he  gets  through  with 
his  Ananias  club,  it  is  going  to  be  a  real 

REPEAL  OP  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  in  line 
10,  page  4,  of  the  original  bill. 

. RECESS 


Mi\J«CCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
staj*tfthere  are  to  be  a  number  of  other 
Seakers,  both  for  and  against  the  pend¬ 


ing  measure,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  hour  is  now  5  o’clock,  I  presume  we 
should  probably  take  a  recess  until  to¬ 
morrow.  I  should  like  to  ask  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  bill  whether 
they  feel  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  for  a  vote 
sometime  soon  on  the  bill  and  all  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to- 
ight,  but  perhaps  we  may  tomorrow. 

LUCAS.  I  thank  the  S^iwrtor. 
Under*feli£>se  circumstances,  I  jcndve  that 
the  Senatestand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrov  „ 

The  motion  was.  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  2  minutes  the  Senate 

took  a  recess  until  tomorro^^Thursday, 
January  12,  1950,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  11  (legislative  day  of 
January  4),  1950: 

United  States  Attorneys 

Adrian  W.  Maher,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut.  He  is  now  serving  in  this  of- 
TTCtr  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
December  18,  1949. 

Henry  L.  Hess,  o'f  Oregon,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 


He  is  now  serving  in  this  office  under 
appointment  which  expired  November'  29.- 
1949. 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Francis  S.  Low,, United  States 
Navy,  to  have  the  grade,  r#hk,  pay,  and  al¬ 
lowances  of  a  vice  admiral  while  serving  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics) . 

Rear  Adm.  Jbnn  H.  Cassady,  United  States 
Navy,  ,to  Tfave  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  al¬ 
lowances  of  a  vice  admiral  while  serving  as 
eputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air). 

Vice  Adm.  William  M.  Pechteler,  United 
States  Navy,  to  have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  an  admiral  while  serving  as 
commander  in  chief,  Atlantic  and  United 
States  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Rear  Adm.  Lynde  D.  McCormick,  United 
States  Navy,  to  be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  to 
have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of 
a  vice  admiral  while  so  serving  under  a  Presi¬ 
dential  designation. 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  B.  Carney,  United  States 
to  have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  al- 
lowaTmes  of  a  vice  admiral  while  serving  as 
commander^Second  Task  Fleet. 

Vice  Adm.  John  J.  Ballentine,  United 
States  Navy,  to  ha'i^.t^e  grade,  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  a  vice  admiral  while  serving  as 
commander,  Sixth  Task  EWsfc 

Rear  Adm.  Joseph  F.  Jelley,  jTv£ivil  Engi¬ 
neer  Corps,  United  States  Navy,  to  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
Department  of  the  Navy,  with  the  rank 
rear  admiral,  for  a  term  bf  4  years. 
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|uItipIe-Purpose  Dams  Fit  in  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources 

^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOtfSESTES  KEFAUVER 

TENNESSEE 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

'  11  ( legislative  day 
•tuary  4),  1950 


IN  THE  SENATE 

Wednesday,  Januc 
of  Wednesday, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  MK  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  havteprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an^rticle  writ¬ 
ten  by  me  which  was  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Farm  a»d  Ranch 
magazine  with  the  Southern  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiVcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco 
as  follows: 

(By  Estes  Kefauver,  United  States  Senator) 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  water 
in  the  streams  of  our  country  represents  a 
vast  natural  resource  which  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  Rivers 
have  played  a  big  part  in  the  life  of  man  since 
earliest  times,  when  they  provided  food,  in 
the  form  of  fish  and  mussels,  and  a  simple 
means  of  travel  and  transportation. 

As  man  has  increased  his  mastery  over  na¬ 
ture  through  engineering  and  technology, 
the  possibilities  of  obtaining  maximum  bene¬ 
fits  from  flowing  water  have  increased.  Once 
developments  were  planned  and  carried  out 
for  a  single  purpose,  such  as  navigation,  or 
at  most  for  two.  Today  engineering  ad¬ 
vances  have  made  it  possible  to  develop 
streams  for  many  purposes.  Such  multiple 
development  is.  practically  speaking,  a  prod- 
.  uct  of  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  But  the 
advantages  of  such  developments  were  real¬ 
ized  long  before.  In  1909,  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  a  National  Conservation  Commission 
headed  by  Gifford  Pinchot  made  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  natural  resources  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  it  said: 

“The  broad  plan  already  framed  by  states-  f 
men  and  experts  and  approved  by  the  Execin/ 
tive  should  be  put  in  effect.  It  provides  £Cr 
a  system  of  waterway  improvement  extend¬ 
ing  to  all  the  uses  of  the  waters  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  their  control,  including 
the  abatement  of  floods  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation,  the  extension  of  irrigation,  the 
development  and  application  of  power,  the 
prevention  of  soil  wash,  the  purification  of 
streams  for  water  supply,  a*Kl  the  drainage 
and  utilization  of  the  waters  from  swamp 
and  overflow  lands. 

It  is  clear  that  the  often  who  framed  this 
statement  were  soundr  in  their  conception  of 
the  possibilities  for  development  of  water 
resources.  They  jwere  also,  without  doubt, 
somewhat  ahea4?of  their  time.  Actual  reali¬ 
zation  of  thei^ldeas  was  still  some  years  off. 

Even  in  those  days,  however,  plans  were 
being  made  to  accomplish  more  than  one  ob¬ 
jective  of* water  control  by  construction  of 
single  structures.  Several  projects  in  the 
West jfovisaged  the  damming  of  streams  for 
storage  of  irrigation  water  and  at  the  same 
time  the  production  of  electric  power.  Such 


dams  might  be  called  dual-purpose  dams. 
The  damming  of  rivers  for  navigation,  as  on 
the  Ohio  River  and  other  streams,  had  been 
carried  on  for  years.  These  were  single¬ 
purpose  dams. 

By  the  middle  of  1920,  and  particularly 
after  the  1927  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  flood  control  was  an 
objective  to  which  dams  and  reservoirs  must 
be  devoted.  Previously,  chief  reliance  had 
been  placed  in  levees  and  similar  works 
which  averted  damage  at  localized  spots. 
At  the  same  time,  such  works  constricted  the 
natural  river  channel  in  floodtime  and  often 
caused  higher  stages  at  other  points  along 
the  river.  Moreover,  levees  had  been  built 
higher  and  higher  until  they  were  reaching 
their  maximum  development,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  feasibility  and 
safety.  Each  foot  added  to  a  levee  not  only 
added  to  the  cost,  but  also"  increased  the 
risk  and  damage  in  case  the  levee  failed. 
Moreover,  it  was  apparent  that  floods  were 
often  caused  not  by  local  rainfall  and  run¬ 
off,  but  were  the  result  of  waters  falling  on 
slopes  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Such  considerations  led  inevitably,  as 
blic  understanding  grew,  to  the  establish 
m%nt  of  multiple-purpose  projects  whjidh 
wovnd  carry  out  the  objectives  voiced  in^iVCO 
by  tn^k  National  Conservation  Commission. 
The  T^t  project  was  the  first  in  whfch  the 
new  concent  was  placed  in  effect  a  major 
scale,  and  t^day  the  Tennessee  apfl  its  tribu¬ 
taries  still  fbrm  the  first  anjjr  only  entire 
large  river  system  which  ha»  been  brought 
under  multiple ^mrpose  cojftrol. 

As  such,  this  syatem  oj/multiple -purpose 
dams  is  worthy  of  n^eirslve  study.  On  this 
river  system,  consistiiWof  the  Tennessee  and 
its  major  tributaries;*  TV  A  has  constructed 
17  dams.  In  addition,  rWtook  over  Wilson 
Dam  at  Muscle  S finals,  builfSpreviously  by  the 
Government:  repurchased  four  dams  on  the 
Tennessee  system  from  a  pritfete  company, 
and  it  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the 
Aluminum’  Co.  of  America  whereby  its 
five  majof  dams  and  reservoirs  are  Operated 
as  a  gart  of  a  unified  system.  TlVs  the 
Tennessee  River  is  controlled  by  a  system  of 
27  ihajor  dams. 

ytfhese  dams,  operated  as  a  single  syste: 
^ontrol  the  run-off  from  an  area  of  41,000 
square  miles.  They  reduce  flood  heights  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  and  they  store  water 
which  is  used  during  drier  periods  for  main¬ 
taining  the  navigation  channel  and  for  pro¬ 
ducing  power.  Such  a  system  is,  of  course, 
complex.  It  has  to  deal  not  only  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  weather  cycle  in  the  Valley,  but  with 
specific  situations  in  limited  localities. 

The  multiple -purpose  system  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  achieves  several  purposes,  and  at  bar¬ 
gain  rates.  Essentially  it  consists  of  two 
kinds  of  dams.  On  the  main  river,  a  series  of 
dams  creates  a  continuous  chain  of  lakes  from 
Paducah,  Ky.,  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  On  the 
tributary  streams,  high  storage  dams  control 
the  flow  by  storage  and  release  of  water  at 
appropriate  periods  and  seasons. 

The  system  provides  11,000,000  acre-feet  of 
storage  for  flood  control  which  protects  dan¬ 
ger  points  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  in  the 
rich  areas  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee. 
The  Tennessee  River  has  been  made  navi¬ 
gable  for  modern  towboats  and  barges  of  9- 
foot  draft  for  its  entire  6E0-mile  length.  And 
at  the  same  time,  the  system  of  dams  pro¬ 


duces  a  tremendous  quantity  of  electrj 
power — some  15,000,000,000  kilowatts  duri t 
the  last  year,  or  10  times  as  much  a%^yas 
produced  in  the  same  region  in  1933. 

These  are  the  major  purposes  a^lefined 
in  the*  TV A  Act  of  1933.  Today,  Jme  flood- 
control  benefits  of  the  system  ase  estimated 
at  $11,000,000  a  year.  Savings  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges  on  automojfnles,  steel  and 
iron  products,  wheat,  corm  fertilizer,  and 
many  other  items  were  jfttimated  in  1948 
at  about  four  million,  smh  nine  million  of 
such  savings  to  be  exacted  annually  when 
traffic  reaches  mafipe  development.  The 
power  produced  b^the  system  last  year  was 
sold  for  $100,000,«00.  In  addition  there  are 
subsidiary  benefits,  such  as  the  development 
of  a  recreatiqisr industry  which  has  attracted 
so  far— in jft s  infancy — an  investment  by 
States,  cqjSmties,  cities,  and  private  individ¬ 
uals  ofaRearly  sixteen  million.  The  lakes 
have  attracted  an  increasing  number  of  wild- 
fowDio  the  preserves  which  are  spotted  along 
thpfr  shores.  Fishing  has  vastly  increased. 
Uias  been  found  possible  to  so  operate  the 

/reservoirs  as  to  virtually  eliminate  the 
malaria  hazard  in  areas  where  it  once  was 
a  serious  problem.  States,  cities,  and  indus¬ 
tries  are  taking  an  increasing  interest  in 
stream  sanitation  in  order  to  realize  the 
greatest  advantages  from  river  development. 

In  operation,  the  system  follows  the  an¬ 
nual  cycle  of  rainfall  and  run-off.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  flood  season  the  reservoirs 
are  drawn  low  so  that  they  have  space  to 
store  possible  flood  waters.  As  the  danger  of 
floods  recedes  in  the  spring,  the  reservoirs 
can  be  filled.  Then,  as  the  annual  dry  sea¬ 
son  makes  itself  felt  in  dwindling  rainfall 
and  run-off,  the  water  stored  in  the  reser¬ 
voirs  is  released  to  maintain  the  level  of  the 
navigation  channel  and  to  produce  power. 

Thus  the  multiple-purpose  system  makes 
the  most  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  natural 
resources  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  something 
which  could  neve*  be  done  by  piecemeal, 
single-purpose  development  of  the  stream 
flow.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  multiple-pur¬ 
pose  developments  provide  a  pioneering 
model  showing  the  way  to  efficient  develop¬ 
ment  of  water  resources  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  streams  are  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  similar  treatment. 


Agricultural  Price  Supports  and  the 
Brannan  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\  OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MI&J*ESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  ll  legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  4) ,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  president,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hate  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record\wo  edi¬ 
torials  dealing  with  the  agrichjltural 
price-support  program  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan’s  views.  The  fu^t, 
entitled  “United  States  Price  Props  fot 
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Farm  Crops  Dip,  Survey  Reveals,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  De¬ 
cember  12,  1949.  The  second,  entitled 
“Branfnm’s  Warning,”  appeared  in  the 
St.  Paul\Pioneer  Press  of  December  14, 
1949. 

There  b^ipg  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 


rials  were  o: 
Record,  as  fo 


ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ws: 


[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  of 
December  12,  1949] 

United  States  Price  VRops  for  Farm  Crops 
DIP,  SURVETf^REVEALS 

Washington. — Government  price  supports 
for  farm  products  are  goihg  down. 

A  United  Press  survey  indicated  today  that 
support  prices  for  most  fariri-^products  will 
be  lower  next  year  for  the  second  straight 
year. 

The  decline  in  1950- — as  compared  to  the 
peak  price-support  year  of  1948 — Wobably 
will  range  from  more  than  50  percenr^n  the 
case  of  flaxseed  to  about  3  to  6  percent  \nore 
in  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn. 

Prospects  are  that  price  props  for  the  19 
cotton  crop  will  be  down  at  least  7  percent 
from  the  1948  support  level.  Furthermore,' 
cotton  plantings  will  be  curtailed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  production  controls. 

Egg  supports  also  will  be  cut  in  1950,  per¬ 
haps  as  much  as  20  percent  from  this  year’s 
level. 

Even  a  small  drop  in  supports  will  be  felt 
In  farmers’  pocketbooks  next  year.  Two  years 
ago  most  farm  commodities  sold  far  above 
the  support  prices.  But  most  farm  com¬ 
modities  now  are  hugging  the  support  level. 
Only  Government  price  guaranties  are  hold¬ 
ing  them  up. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  price  props 
are  being  lowered: 

1.  The  parity  prices  for  farm  products  have 
declined.  That  is,  the  farmer’s  dollar  now 
will  buy  more— about  4  percent  more — than 
it  did  24  months  ago.  Price  supports  are  set 
as  a  percentage  of  parity  to  maintain  the 
farmers’  purchasing  power.  When  parity  de¬ 
clines  from  one  year  to  the  next,  the  dollars- 
and-cents  figures  at  which  farm  prices  are 
pegged  automatically  drops. 

2.  In  the  case  of  some  products  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  deliberately  slashed  supports 
to  hold  down  surplus  production  or  to  stim¬ 
ulate  consumption  through  lower  prices. 
This  was  down  this  year  in  the  case  of  pota¬ 
toes,  flaxseed,  beans,  peas,  and  naval  stores 
(gum  turpentine  and  rosin). 

3.  New  farm  legislation  in  1950  for 
first  time  in  8  years  strips  mandatory  hig§ 
supports  from  hogs,  chickens,  and  eggs. 
Government  plans  to  reduce  egg  propj 
hopes  of  curtailing  production  and  ge 
people  to  eat  more.  It  has  had  to  bu/  more 
than  2,000,000,000  eggs  to  support  peaces  this 
year.  Prospects  are  that  chicken  f^jid  turkey 
supports  also  will  be  cut.  Then£  has  been 
no  indication  as  to  where  supports  will  be 
set  for  hogs  or  dairy  product 

However,  bucking  the  downward  trend  in 
supports  are  tobacco,  rice*ifend  wool.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  that  supports  .will  be  higher  for 
these  products  next  yepf.  New  farm  legis¬ 
lation  boosts  the  parity  price  for  these  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1950  and  requires  that  supports  be 
fixed  at  about  the  jjame  percentage  of  parity 
as  in  the  past. 

The  following  'table  shows  how  farm  sup¬ 
ports  are  drepping.  The  support  prices 
shown  for  1950  are  only  preliminary  and  un¬ 
official  estimates. 

One  of^tfhe  assumptions  on  which  the  esti¬ 
mates  are  based  is  that  farm  production  and 
living  /iosts  will  not  drop  in  1950.  Actually, 
the  Agriculture  Department  predicts  these 
cos$6  will  drop  slightly.  If  so,  actual  1950 
support  prices  would  be  lower  than  indicated 
in  this  price  support  table : 


1948 

1949 

1950 

$1. 44 

$1.40 

$1.39 

2.00 

1.95 

1.91 

.2879 

.2723 

.  2678 

1.84 

1.78 

2.03 

.  108 

.  105 

.  1035 

.423 

.423 

.448 

3.59 

3.51 

.634 

.620 

1.67 

1.08 

.96 

.488 

.470 

15.  57 

16. 38 

15.  84 

.256 

.250 

.323 

.310 

1.98 

1.72 

7.61 

6.  55 

2. 18 

2.09 

4.80 

3. 12 

0 

46.  50 

31.58 

114. 08 

82. 27 

* 

6.00 

3.99 

2.82 

1.15 

1.09 

2.31 

2.09 

1.29 

1.27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.439 

.425 

.4428' 

.424 

.403 

.318 

.302 

.283 

.269 

j& 96 

.439 

.4195 

1 . 526 

Commodity: 

Corn . . bushel- - 

Wheat . do _ 

Cotton.^ _ _ bale.. 

Rico . . .. _ 

Peanuts _ pound. . 

Wool _ _ ..do— 

Milk  > . 100  pounds. 

Butter  i . pound— 

Potatoes _ bushel. . 

Eggs  2 . dozen.. 

Hogs  (during  6  months 
ending  March  31) 

100  pounds.  . 

Chickens  2 . pound— 

Turkeys . do.. 

Sweetpotatoes  •— bushel— 
Dry  beans  3 .100  pounds.. 

Soybeans  2 _ bushel.. 

Dry  peas  3— 100  pounds— 

Cottonseed  2 _ ton. 

Turpentine  and  rosin 

unit.. 

Flaxseed  1  (at  Minneap¬ 
olis) _ bushel— 

Barley  1 _ _ 

Grain  sorghums  3 

100  pounds.. 

Oats  3— . bushel— 

Honey  * _ . 

Mohair  4 . pound.. 

Tung  nuts  4 . ton.. 

Tobacco: 

Flue-cured— pound— 

Burley _ do _ 

Fire-cured . do _ 

Dark  air-cured. do _ 

.Maryland _ do _ 


1  Suppoks  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  1950  w  ithin  a 
range  of  7S\o  90  percent  of  parity.  If  estiflfated  parity 
price  remain\tnchanged,  1950  supports  wifi  be  set  some¬ 
where  betweelk$3.29  to  $3.94  for  milk  jilid  60.8  to  72.6 
cents  for  butter^ 

2  Supports  can  ke  eliminated  in  1900  or  set  as  high  as 
current  90  percent  Stparity.  If  estimated  parity  prices 
remain  unchanged,  Highest  possitfle  1950  support  level 
would  be  about  45  cenlifor  eggspui  average  of  $16.92  fof* 
hogs;  25.9  cents  for  chic^ms;  3M  cents  for  turkeys;  $2.27 
for  soybeans;  and  $59.76  fokcafftonseed. 

3  Supports  can  be  eliminjKd  in  1950  or  set  as  high  as 
90  percent  of  parity.  If  sypRorts  are  fixed  at  the  same 
percentage  of  parity  as  tbpy  weVe  this  year  and  estimated 
parity  price  doesn’t  change,  1*60  supports  would  be 
barley  $1.02  (72  pereqlft);  grain  sikthums,  $1.93  (70  per¬ 
cent);  oats,  63.7  cenkr(70  percent);  rjtf,  $1.08  (72  percent); 
sweetpotatoes  $1,88  (80  percent);  d\  beans,  $6.74  (80 
percent)  and  dry^eas,  $3.34  (60  percent. 

4  Must  be  supported  in  1950.  If  pment  estimated 
parity  priees^remain  unchanged,  the  ikixiinum  and 
minimum  levels  at  which  supports  can  biMixed  are  10 
to  15  cents.n  pound  for  extracted  honey;  $60  to  $90  a  ton 
for  tunfMruts;  and  39.6  to  59.4  cents  a  pound  foi^mohair.  , 

[Frjim.  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
of  December  14,  1949] 
brannan's  warning 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan,  in  his 
address  here  last  night,  has  put  the  position 
of  agriculture  before  the  Nation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  should  clear  up  much  misunder¬ 
standing  and  will  help  to  define  the  problem, 
In  doing  so  he  has  performed  a  public  serv¬ 
ice. 

What  Secretary  Brannan  has  pointed  out  is 
that  the  classic  and  historical  pattern  of 
agricultural  deflation  is  now  repeating  itself, 
although  fortunately  in  much  less  violent 
and  injurious  fashion  than  in  similar  eco¬ 
nomic  situations  of  the  past.  American  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  agriculture  takes  a  price  de¬ 
cline  before  other  segments  of  the  economy 
and  is  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  post¬ 
war,  post-inflationary  readjustment. 

A  great  deal  of  political  ill-will  has  been 
aroused  against  agriculture  in  the  populous 
sections  of  the  country  because  of  the  price 
support  policy,  with  its  heavy  burden  of 
public  costs,  during  a  period  of  high  con¬ 
sumer  prices. 

What  Secretary  Brannan  shows  is  that  de¬ 
spite  these  price  supports,  the  net  income 
of  the  farmers  is  already  down  20  percent 
from  1947.  It  may  decline  another  15  per¬ 
cent  next  year.  What  reduction  there  has 
been  in  the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer 
has  been  principally  at  the  farmer’s  expense. 


This  is  true,  and  is  usually  true,  becaus 
farm  prices  are  the  least  artificial,  and  the 
most  sensitive  to  the  law  of  supply  an  eg  de¬ 
mand,  of  any  major  group  of  prices  >n  the 
economy.  While  the  other  costs  of  labor, 
hauling  and  manufacture  and  distribution 
that  go  into  the  final  price  of  fcpd  have  re¬ 
mained  high,  farm  prices  have  b^efen  declining 
quite  sharply.  But  the  final 'price  of  food 
does  not  reflect  this  decline  .-’In  full  because 


Y 


eaves  the  farm  is, 
of  the  total  cost. 


the  cost  of  the  crop  as  it 
in  most  cases,  a  small  pa 

Had  it  not  been  for/the  price  supports, 
the  misfortune  of  agriculture  would  have 
been  severe.  And  if  must  be  remembered 
that  misfortune,  jtfhen  it  hits  one  great 
branch  of  economy,  does  not  stand  still  but 
spreads  througjjtout  the  Nation.  As  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannaiy' observed,  "Haven’t  we  seen 
before  whatAhe  loss  of  agricultural  pur¬ 
chasing  poyter  can  mean  in  terms  of  declin¬ 
ing  sales/ unemployment,  and  unless  it  is 
checkeyln  full-scale  national  depression?” 

Henqt  it  is  of  general  national  interest  to 
see  tffat  the  agricultural  industry  not  again 
e  the  weak  link  in  prosperity.  There 
iy  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  me- 
anics  of  a  permanent  farm  program.  Sec¬ 
retary  Brannan  has  his  own  plan.  It  is  highly 
controversial.  The  new  farm  act  of  1949, 
while  perhaps  an  improvement  over  the 
Aiken  Act,  can  hardly  be  scored  as  more 
than  a  hastily  improvised  stopgap. 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  method,  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan  has  done  well  in  pointing  out 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  it  has  a  stake 
in  farm  prosperity,  that  there  is  a  cloud  over 
the  farm  scene,  and  that  what  is  done  to 
stop  the  slump  in  farm  income  is  done  not 
just  for  the  farmer  but  for  everyone. 


Removal  of  Restrictions  on  Margarine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  11  ( legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  4),  1950 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  which  I  delivered  last  night  on 
America’s  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘Should  the  Senate  Remove  Re¬ 
strictions  on  Margarine  Now?” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHOULD  THE  SENATE  REMOVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
MARGARINE  NOW? 

The  only  crime  that  margarine  is  guilty 
of  is  that  it  is  cheap.  The  only  reason  that 
it  is  taxed  and  its  sale  restricted  by  law  is 
that  it  is  cheaper  than  butter.  Margarine 
is  made  from  the  products  of  American  farms, 
soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  milk.  It  is 
colored  just  as  butter  is  colored — by  a  harm¬ 
less  artificial  ingredient. 

All  that  we  are  asking  is  that  both  of  these 
perfectly  legitimate,  pure,  nutritious  food 
products  be  treated  alike.  If  butter  has  the 
right  to  be  colored  freely— then  so  should 
margarine  have  that  right. 

Margarine  sells  on  the  average  for  one- 
half  the  price  of  butter.  It  is  the  poor  man’s 
spread.  To  tax  and  restrict  its  sale  is  to  levy 
a  further  heavy  burden  on  the  backs  of  those 
who  can  least  afford  it,  for  the  enrichment 
of  a  relatively  few  butter  producers. 


1950 
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The  fight  between  butter  manufacturers 
and  margarine  manufacturers  Is  only  inci¬ 
dental.  The  150,000,000  consumers  of  this 
country  are  the  ones  vitally  interested  in 
freeing  margarine  from  its  shackles. 

Every  time  the  people  have  a  chance  to 
speak  on  this  issue,  they  vote  for  freedom  of 
margarine.  Only  last  November  the  people 
of  Ohio — incidentally  one  of  the  greatest 
dairy  States — the  people  of  Ohio  in  a  direct 
election  spoke  up  for  free  margarine  by  a 
half-million  majority.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  twice  has  voted  overwhelmingly 
by  3  to  1  to  free  margarine.  If  the  butter 
interests  will  permit  the  Senate  to  vote — 
without  confusing  the  issue  with  Irrelevant 
amendments — the  Senate,  too,  will  express 
the  will  of  the  people. 

The  restrictions  and  red  tape  imposed 
upon  the  distributors  of  margarine  are  more 
burdensome  than  the  10-cent-a-pound  tax. 
Most  retailers  refuse  to  handle  colored  mar¬ 
garine  because  the  bookkeeping  is  similar  to 
that  of  OPA  days. 

Butter  is  the  only  product  I  know  of  which 
insists  that  it  owns  a  color  and  that  its 
competitor  can’t  use  it. 

What  would  you  think  if  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers  said  rayon  or  nylon  shirts  or  dresses 
could  not  be  white,  unless  they  paid  a  30- 
percent  tax?  Would  it  be  reasonable  for 
leather  manufacturers  to  prohibit  artificial 
leather  colored  brown? 

Imitation  in  color,  in  shape,  in  use  is  the 
essence  of  competition.  Every  new  product 
of  science  to  some  degree  imitates  and  sup¬ 
plants  some  existing  product.  Competition 
and  change  are  characteristic  of,  and  in¬ 
herent  in,  a  dynamic,  progressive  society. 

Do  any  of  you  really  believe  that  we  should 
try  to  freeze  the  status  quo  upon  our  Nation 
by  arbitrary  legislation?  I  don’t  think  so. 

The  butter  people  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  great  danger  of  fraud — that  if  the  mar¬ 
garine  restrictions  are  removed,  consumers 
will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  margarine 
from  butter.  In  1886,  when  the  antimar¬ 
garine  laws  started,  this  argument  carried 
some  weight.  In  those  days  we  did  not  have 
the  pure  food  and  drug  laws.  We  do  today, 
and  Jt  is  those  laws  which  require  proper 
labeling.  Those  laws  protect  the  consumer 
against  impure  or  fraudulent  products, 
rather  than  the  taxes  and  regulations  which 
single  out  margarine  for  punishment. 

The  butter  people  will  tell  you  that  repeal 
of  these  laws  will  ruin  the  dairy  industry. 
But  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  our  economy 
for  both  margarine  and  butter.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  table  fats  in  the  diets 
of  many  poor  people,  which  the  antimar¬ 
garine  laws  accentuate  by  increasing  its  cost 
and  by  restricting  its  sale. 

In  Senator.  Wiley's  own  great  dairy  State 
of  Wisconsin,  butter  represents  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  dairy  farmer’s  income.  In 
1948,  for  instance,  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers 
received  only  1.77  percent  of  their  income 
from  the  sale  of  butter.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  butter  is  the  least  profitable  outlet 
for  milk. 

There  is  no  good  argument  for  punitive, 
discriminatory  legislation  against  a  good 
food. 
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n  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Gompers  Centennial,” 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
January  9,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

GOMPERS  CENTENNIAL 

The  actual  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
ihe  birth  of  Samuel  Gompers  will  not  occur 
until  January  27,  but  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  already  is  well  under  way.  This 
Interests  organized  workers  especially,  yet 
t  by  no  means  is  limited  to  them.  The 
peat  American  Federation  of  Labor  presi- 
ient  was  a  national  figure  in  the  full  sense 
if  the  phrase  and  even  now,  though  he  has 
been  dead  more  than  a  quarter  century,  his 
nfluence  still  is  felt  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Gompers  himself  appreciated  his  place 
n  the  history  of  his  times.  Washingtonians 
emember  him  not  simply  as  the  head  of  the 

F.  of  L.,  but  also  as  a  publicist,  a  social 
philosopher,  with  ideas  and  opinions  on 
jverything  under  the  sun.  The  little  Dutch 
rewish  immigrant  boy  of  1863  grew  to  ma- 
;urity  in  a  world  rapidly  developing  new 
ssues,  new  conflicts,  which  claimed  his  at- 
;ention  and  which  he  rarely,  if  ever,  at- 
lpted  to  avoid.  Throughout  his  career^ 
cept  his  mind  and  his  heart  open  to  wha 
;as^oing  on  about  him.  He  was  exceptio 
illy  sVisitive  to  economic,  social,  and  poHncal 
ievelopments,  but  he  likewise  was  receptive 
,o  happenings  in  such  distant  fields  a 0  music 
md  literature,  drama  and  painting.  -The  ma- 
or  enthusram  of  his  life,  however,  was  the 
:ause  of  solidarity  among  working  people.  A 
sobbler  and  tren  a  cigar  maker,  he  realized 
hat  the  indivicmal  laborer  ojreraftsman  was 
landicapped  by  ins  individuality.  In  order 
;o  bargain  sucessfuUy  at  afl  it  was  necessary 
;o  bargain  collectives.  do  Mr.  Gompers  ap- 
blied  himself  to  the  taUc  of  discovering  com- 
ietent  union  leadersh^j^vherever  it  could  be 
ound,  and  he  set  aiiersobal  example  for  the 
roung  lieutenants^ie  dis^^ered.  Thus  the 
American  Federation  of  LaBer  became  a  re¬ 
lection  of  his  inceptions,  methods,  his 

Jbjectives. 

Perhaps  t/fie  most  important  Vest  of,  his 
vhole  lifer  was  that  which  emceed  with 
4 mericai  participation  in  the  First  World 
War.  iiousands  of  American  working  men 
uid  vmrking  women  hated  the  Kais^but 
verar  opposed  to  the  United  States  beinj^n- 
mlved  in  the  struggle  to  defeat  him. 

bmpers  at  a  tensely  psychological  momeriy 
ihose  the  patriotic  course.  With  all  the'' 
irdor  of  his  soul  he  threw  himself  into  a 
lampaign  for  national  unity  in  the  face  of 
popular  pacifism.  He  toured  the  country 
■peaking  at  meetings,  talking  privately  with 
ocal  officers,  arguing  with  subborn  critics. 
The  effort  was  strenuous,  but  it  was  con- 
;inued  as  long  as  there  was  need  for  it.  His 
bart  in  achieving  victory  in  1918  is  one  rea- 
ion  why  the  Government  is  bringing  out  a 
jommemorative  postage  stamp  for  Mr.  Gomp- 
>rs  on  his  hundredth  birthday  anniversary. 


fThe  National  Budget  of  Scientific  Work 
for  1950 
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OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  11  ( legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  4),  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  11  ( legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  4) ,  1950 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman, 
assistant  to  the  President,  before  the 
third  National  Men  of  Science  and  In¬ 
dustry  dinner  in  Washington,  D.  €.,  De¬ 
cember  2,  1949,  on  the  subject  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Budget  of  Scientific  .Work  for 
1950.”  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printecFin  the  Record, 
as  follows:  f 

I  am  greatly  honored/fo  be  with  you  to¬ 
night  and  to  have  this,,upportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  so  distinguished  a  group  in  the  field  of 
science.  d 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you 
once  before.  Sulce  that  time  I  have  given 
considerable  thought  to  some  aspects  of  our 
science  programs  and  their  relation  to  the 
public  polio 

Within  jour  lifetime  science  has  provided 
the  key  to  greater  material  progress  than  had 
been  made  within  any  period  of  hundreds  of 
yearsjEefore.  Science  will  certainly  alter  the 
Wvzjf  of  mankind  even  more  in  the  years 
ahtad. 

'’The  importance  of  science  to  our  national 
life  has  been  dramatized  for  all  Americans 
by  the  atom  bomb  and  the  tremendous  po¬ 
tentialities  of  atomic  power,  but  on  a  thou¬ 
sand  less  publicized  fronts  the  researcher 
and  the  technician  are  working  together 
in  the  search  for  truth.  Each  new  discovery, 
each  new  germ  of  knowledge  acquired  makes 
it  easier  to  push  further  into  the  deep  reces¬ 
ses  of  the  unknown  in  our  search  for  scien¬ 
tific  truths. 

As  the  President  said  before  a  distin¬ 
guished  group  last  year,  the  knowledge  that 
we  now  have  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  must  get,  whether  for  peaceful 
purposes  or  national  defense.  He  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  faith  that  when  more  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  have  learned  the  ways  of 
thought  of  the  scientist,  we  shall  have  better 
reason  to  expect  lasting  peace  and  a  fuller 
life  for  all. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  now  con¬ 
sider  the  direction  we  are  taking  in  utilizing 
the  great  reservoir  of  scientific  knowledge 
already  at  our  dsposal  and  the  paths  we  must 
follow  to  acquire  the  further  knowledge  that 
we  must  have. 

Just  as  the  work  of  the  scientist  is  better 
understood  today  than  ever  before,  so  is  it 
becoming  more  evident — and  more  impor¬ 
tant — that  the  pursuit  and  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  must  be  a  joint  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  the  institutions  of  higher 
^earning,  the  private  foundations,  industry 
ad  government  cooperate,  each  undertakng 
it^proper  role.  We  gave  the  world  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  teamwork  during  the  war — 
and  without  this  teamwork,  as  we  all  know, 
the  development  of  the  weapons  that  brought 
us  victory  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

There  nWy  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  far  in\neacetime  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shoulcN^o  in  directly  supporting  re¬ 
search,  both  bJ»sic  and  applied,  but  there  is 
a  general  realiztmon,  growing  out  of  the  war, 
that  scientific  research  is  a  vital  element  of 
public  policy  and'toust  be  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  Government. 

The  responsibility  dt  the  Government  in 
this  connection  is  threetald.  First,  we  must 
respect  and  guard  freedom  of  research  for 
all  our  scientists,  whether'  they  are  directly 
employed  by  the  GovernmentSor  whether  they 
work  in  the  universities  or  industry.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Government  should  Spontinue  to 
encourage  private  research,  and  wftjere  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  promising  research.  Third, 
as  the  chief  supporter  of  scientific\esearch 
today,  the  Government  must  be  prepared  at 
all  times  to  justify  its  program  on  the^basis 
of  soundness  of  content,  balance  of  empha¬ 
sis,  and  economy  of  manpower  and  mone 
This  can  be  done  only  by  judging  the  Gov*  ^ 
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ernment’s  efforts  against  something  which 
Is  qnissing  today,  and  which  we  must  to¬ 
gether  supply — namely,  a  genuine  national 
policjkand  a  program  for  scientific  research. 
There  la  a  close  and  vital  relationship  be¬ 
tween  these  factors  which  must  be  fully  rec¬ 
ognized  irVscience  is  to  serve  our  needs. 

The  safeguarding  of  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  of  research  means  more  than  making 
a  scientist  sa\  from  political  harassment, 
important  as  that  is.  We  all  know  that  good 
men  of  science  have  come  in  for  more  than 
their  share  of  su3b  harassment  since  the 
war,  and  they,  as  well  as  all  Americans,  de¬ 
serve  to  be  protected  srom  unwarranted  at¬ 
tack.  At  the  same  timV,  we  must  recognize 
that  today,  more  than  e\«r  before,  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  security  depends  in\arge  measure  on 
the  security  of  our  scientifiVeffort. 

There  should  be  no  grave  Incompatibility 
between  the  enforcement  of  necessary  secu¬ 
rity  measures  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  scientists  to  engage  in  fr'sp  and  in¬ 
dependent  research.  I  do  not  think  our 
policy  in  this  regard  can  be  betterSstated 
than  it  was  stated,  first  in  the  Bush  report, 
“Science,  the  Endless  Frontier,”  and 
in  the  reports  which  I  made  to  the 
dent  as  chairman  of  the  President’s  Scientif: 
Research  Board.  We  said,  “Scientific  prog¬ 
ress  on  a  broad  front  results  from  the  free 
play  of  intellects,  working  on  subjects  of 
their  own  choice,  in  the  manner  dictated  by 
their  curiosity  for  exploration  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Freedom  of  inquiry  must  be  pre¬ 
served  under  any  plan  for  government  sup¬ 
port  of  science.” 

The  question  of  providing  funds  and  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  research  involves  more 
than  determining  how  much  money  shall  be 
spent.  Already  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  annually  on  science  projects.  The 
estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1950 
which  ends  next  June  30  are  for  $1,380,000,- 
000,  including  money  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  scientific  work.  I  might  point 
out  that  excluding  the  expenditures  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  our  expenditures 
for  science  this  year,  are  still  close  to 
$1,000,000,000,  and  that  excluding  the  science 
expenditures  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
we  are  spending  as  much  for  other  purposes 
as  we  are  spending  on  atomic  energy. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  point  out  a 
fact  that  all  of  you  know  but  many  others 
perhaps  do  not  stop  to  realize — that  medical 
and  biological  studies,  to  use  an  example, 
which  are  made  by  the  armed  services  benefit 
civilians  as  well,  just  as  many  wartime  dis¬ 
coveries,  utilized  at  first  by  the  military, 
now  are  adding  to  the  comforts  of  life  for 
all. 

The  impact  of  the  billion  dollars  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  projects  is  felt  beyond  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments,  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
funds  are  spent  off-site.  In  the  1950  budget 
off-site  obligations  run  to  a  total  of  $425,- 
000,000.  This  is  money  allocated  both  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  in¬ 
dustry  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  previous 
years,  also,  a  sizable  portion  of  the  research 
budget  was  spent  in  non-Government  labo¬ 
ratories.  In  1948,  to  use  a  single  example, 
when  our  Federal  research  and  development 
budget  totaled  a  little  under  $1,000,000,000, 
we  allocated  nearly  $73,000,000,  or  about  $1 
out  of  every  12,  to  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  And  ip  1949,  it  is  estimated,  ex¬ 
penditures  for  Federal  research  at  colleges 
and  universities  were  approximately  $100,- 
000,000,  and  this  year  the  amount  is  larger 
still. 

Federal  research  funds  constitute  a  sub¬ 
stantial /portion  of  the  research  budget  in 
many  ^hstitutions,  often  averaging  well  over 
50  percent  of  their  entire  research  budget. 
Sincfe  federally  sponsored  research  is  largely 
in* the  natural  sciences,  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  schools  have  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
increasing  the  research  in  these  fields. 


The  impact  of  Federal  programs  has  fur¬ 
ther  affected  the  work  done  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  by  broadening  the 
base  of  research.  In  prewar  years,  when  col¬ 
lege  research  grants  came  largely  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources,  the  program  pattern  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  direction  of  industrial 
research.  Many  schools  feel  today  that  while 
Federal  research  funds  available  to  them  are 
not  actually  the  cause  of  a  trend  toward  a 
broader  research  effort,  these  grants  have 
been  of  assistance  in  developing  a  trend  that 
had  already  started. 

Industry,  of  course,  has  benefited  dollar- 
wise  even  more  than  the  colleges  from  the 
Federal  research  and  development  budget. 
This  year  alone  between  a  quarter  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  three  hundred  million  Federal  re¬ 
search  dollars  will  be  spent  in  industrial 
laboratories.  Today  the  operating  burden  of 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  rests  pri¬ 
marily  on  industry.  In  fact,  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram,  except  for  top  policy  direction,  is  car¬ 
ried  on  through  industry  and  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Likewise,  the  development  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  aviation  in  this  country  have  been 
made  by  an  industry  strongly  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  Government,  both  in  war 
and  peace.  J 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  record  of  joinjk' 
oterest  which  these  examples  afford  prp- 
vffies  us  with  the  answer  to  the  oft-asked 
tion  of  who  shall  promote  science— ‘gov¬ 
ernment,  industry,  or  the  universities.  The 
answer  cannot  be  "either,  or,”  but  “all  to- 
gether”\in  the  pursuit  of  our  /common 
objectives!,  / 

But  our  problem  is  not  only  who,  but  how 
much.  The'^penditures  being  made  out  of 
tax  funds  for\esearch  and  development  to¬ 
day  are  at  a  higftdevel  not  only  because  scien¬ 
tific  advances  orsthe  past  generation,  and 
particularly  during^the  war,  have  given  us  a 
keener  realization  \f  the  importance  of 
science  to  our  national  survival  and  happi¬ 
ness  as  Individuals,  bi\  because  of  current 
defense  requirements. 

The  Bush  report  pointed  out  effectively 
that  there  must  be  more-^and  more  ade¬ 
quate — military  research  in  peacetime.  But 
at  the  time  this  report  was  m^e,  there  was 
no  public  knowledge  of  our  athmic-energy 
program,  and  even  considerably  latgr  no  one 
foresaw  that  this  program  would  be  of  the 
magnitude  we  hold  essential  today,  irqr  that 
the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
would  remain  at  such  a  high  level,  nor  that 
other  military  research  would  require  the 
expenditures  that  we  now  consider  to  be 
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universities  12  cents,  and  industry  70  cents. 
During  the  war,  understandably,  this  situa¬ 
tion  was  reversed,  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  contributing  83  cents  of  the, science 
research  dollar. 

This  is  the  century  of  science.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  history  has  science  sq-  influenced 
human  conduct.  Never  beforeiiave  so  many 
millions  of  people  held  science  in  such  re¬ 
spect — and  fear,  as  today/  Our  research 
budget  of  a  billion  dollars  plus  is  itself 
dramatic  emphasis  of  ther  vital  role  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  in  the  shaping  and  conduct  of 
public  policy.  For  these  reasons,  we  must 
assume  that  the  Federal  contribution  to  re¬ 
search  and  development  will  continue  to  be 
large. 

The  report  of  the  President’s  Scientific 
Research  Boar fl  gave  estimates  of  the  growth 
that  will  be-!  necessary.  It  stated  that  by 
1957  as  a  Nation — and  that  means  not  only 
the  Fedej&l  Government,  but  the  colleges 
and  industry,  all  together— should  be 
spends 

ast  four  times  as  much  as  in  1947  on 
bas#  research;  at  least  three  times  as  much 
ealth  and  medical  research,  and  at  least 
ice  as  much  as  in  1947  on  nonmilitary 
’development. 

These  targets  are  high.  There  is  a  real 
question  as  to  how  much  further  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  go,  under  the  existing  critical 
budget  pressures,  in  extending  its  support. 
There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  greatly  step  up  its  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Nation’s  research  effort  until 
the  total  budget  for  research,  private  as  well 
as  public,  can  be  appraised  and  redefined  as 
to  objectives  and  resources.  But  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  attainment  of  our  goals 
of  maximum  employment  and  maximum  pro¬ 
ductivity,  based  upon  expanded  business  in¬ 
vestment,  will  require  a  vigorous  research 
and  development  program  supported  by  pri¬ 
vate  capital.  New  industries,  new  products, 
and  new  Jobs  must  be  created  to  maintain 
our  prosperity.  The  Government’s  research 
program  is  heavily  burdened  by  national  de¬ 
fense  needs,  and  in  consequence  the  balance 
of  its  research  funds  are  very  largely  limited 
to  filling  critical  gaps  in  the  nondefense 
areas.  This  situation  is  not  conducive  to  the 
achievement  of  the  balanced  research  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Nation  requires  for  its 
human  and  economic  well-being,  and  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  its 
natural  resources.  Government  alone  cannot 
do  the  whole  job.  I  question  whether,  in 
the  absence  of  an  extraordinarily  high  peace¬ 
time  national-defense  program,  there  would 


necessary.  ,  \  exist  sufficient  public  support  for  a  Federal 

Prior  to  the  war,  most  of  the  research  done  /research  program  on  a  level  comparable  to 


in  this  country  was  concentrated  in  a  few 
large  laboratories.  The  work  in  some  of  the 
larger  universities  and  colleges  was  financed 
almost  entirely  from  endowment  gifts  and 
foundation  grants.  In  industry,  a  relatively 
small  number  of  large  companies  employed 
a  high  percentage  of  all  industrial  research 
workers.  While  to  some  extent  this  situa¬ 
tion  remains  true  today,  both  in  the  schools 
and  in  industry,  the  increase  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  scientific  budget  has  brought  about 
a  great  increase  in  research  together  with  a 
mounting  national  expenditure. 

Few  would  question  the  desirability  of  re¬ 
search  expenditures  of  the  magnitude  now 
carried  in  the  Federal  budget.  Bu,t  it  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us  that  as  our 
Federal  budget  for  science  increases — and 
it  has  increased  each  year  since  the  war — we 
must  get  full  value  for  the  money  spent. 

Only  20  years  ago  the  total  private  and 
Governmental  expenditures  for  research  were 
about  166  million  dollars.  By  1940  the 
amount  so  spent  was  $345,000,000,  and  today 
the  Federal  expenditures  alone  are  nearly 
$1,400,000,000. 

Prior  to  the  war  industry  paid  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cost  of  all  research.  In  1930, 
for  instance,  the  Federal  Government  pro¬ 
vided  14  cents  of  the  research  dollar,  the 


What  we  now  have.  We  must  think  ahead 
to  the  decisions  which  will  confront  us  when 
incite  stable  conditions  prevail.  I  regard 
this  problem  as  one  of  the  really  important 
issues'  of  public  policy  facing  us  for  the 
future.  \ 

Steps  toward  the  development  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  a  national  defense  policy  were 
made  through  the  studies  of  the  President’s 
Scientific  Research  Board.  The  report  made 
to  the  President^  considered  the  interrelation 
of  Federal  and  nOn-Federal  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  contained  recommendations 
for  coordinating  the  Federal  program  for 
greater  efficiency,  and  for  more  effective  use 
of  national  scientific  i*esources. 

The  report  reemphasized  the  need  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  the  President  has  repeatedly 
urged  the  Congress  to  authorize. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  Congress  returns 
in  January  prompt  attention  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  this  long-overdue  legislation.  Next 
year  should  mark  the  creation  of  /his  im¬ 
portant  Foundation.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  would  constitute  the  most  far -reaching 
and  important  step  we  have  taken  iiivthe 
field  of  science  in  the  postwar  world. 

In  the  foundation  we  should  have  a  focdl 
point  for  appraising  and  evaluating  our  na- 
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yonal  research  needs,  and  through  its  opera- 
ans  we  could  expect  the  evolution  of  a  na- 
tiOTaal  policy  and  the  shaping  of  a  truly  na- 
tiomU  research  budget  which  would  make 
It  possible  to  relate  the  activities  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  industry,  and  higher  education  on 
a  more  balanced  basis  than  has  been  the  case 
up  to  nov 

Pending  flke  establishment  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  the  FedWal  Government  is  improving 
the  administration  of  its  own  research  activi¬ 
ties  through  thakwork  of  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Science  (Sknmittee,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  Executive 
agencies  engaged  iniresearch.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned  in^an  advisory  capacity 
with  a  variety  of  comim  problems  facing 
Government  research  organizations,  and 
only  recently  has  transmitted  to  me  a  report 
outlining  a  suggested  course  at  action  to  im¬ 
prove  Federal  practices  in  thV  field  of  re¬ 
search  contracts  and  grants. 

The  committee  is  also  conceded  with 
problems  of  budgeting  for  the  Fefcteral  re¬ 
search  program,  dissemination  of  irkorma- 
tion  about  the  Federal  research  program, 
and  scientific  personnel  In  the  FederalVro- 
gram. 

We  must  as  a  Nation  take  steps  to  ir 
crease  the  support  of  basic  research.  The^ 
creation  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
would  be  an  important  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Foundation  would  be  empowered 
to  make  grants  to  universities  and  to  offer 
scholarships  and  other  incentives  to  scien¬ 
tific  activity. 

Thus,  many  top-flight  scientists  would  be 
encouraged  to  remain  in  the  schools  where 
they  could  engage  in  research  in  which  they 
are  interested  and  continue  their  role  as 
teachers.  In  this  way,  we  would  provide  for 
an  increasing  number  of  scientists  for  the 
future.  Under  present  conditions,  lack  of 
trained  manpower  is  one  of  the  limiting  fac¬ 
tors  in  research. 

This  gap  in  our  science  program  is  one  that 
is  of  increasing  concern  to  all  of  us,  for  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  value  of  any  science 
program  is  determined  by  the  caliber  of  the 
scientists  who  are  doing  the  job.  Since  the 
war  there  has  been  no  index,  anywhere,  of 
the  special  skills  of  scientists  in  this  country. 
Nor  is  there  any  accurate  information  as  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  science  man¬ 
power  deficit. 

The  National  Security  Resources  Board,  of 
which  I  am  acting  chairman,  strongly  feels 
that  appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
formulate  a  national  policy  on.scientific  man¬ 
power,  and  it  may  be  that  this  action  should 
not  wait  on  the  establishment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  which  if  it  existed/ 
would  be  the  logical  agency  to  deal  with  thy 
urgent  problem. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  tluUf'  in 
many  important  fields  the  national  sun|tfly  of 
fully  trained  scientists  is  insufficient  meet 
our  needs — particularly  as  they  apnjiy  to  na¬ 
tional  security  under  emergency  Renditions. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  "Nearly  every 
research  organization  in  the  country  today 
has  unfilled  positions — and /this  situation 
prevails  in  universities  an^rin  industry  as 
well  as  in  government. 

This  country,  to  maintain  a  place  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  science,  must/fe  constantly  alert  to 
the  problems  of  manpower  shortages,  must 
encourage  the  development  of  new  scien¬ 
tists — involving  ye|irs  of  training — and  must 
encourage  the  sound  distribution  of  sci¬ 
entists. 

The  most  iipportant  way  in  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  promote  industrial  re¬ 
search,  in  which  you  are  primarily  interested, 
Is  to  make  possible  a  continuing  stream  of 
new  scientific  knowledge.  Basic  research 
such  as  the  Foundation  would  foster  provides 
the  means.  But  this  requires  skilled  man¬ 
power,  even  more  than  dollars.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant,  also,  in  any  expansion  or  redirection  of 
the  Federal  research  program,  that  Govern¬ 


ment  activity  be  limited  to  fields  of  para¬ 
mount  public  Importance,  which  cannot 
adequately  be  carried  on  by  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  intelligent  and  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
men  of  science  in  industry,  so  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  group  tonight,  have  in  large 
measure  made  possible  our  progress  in  sci¬ 
ence  up  to  now. 

Civilization  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to 
the  men  who  manage — and  man — the  large 
research  programs.  Many  of  them  have 
names  that  are  known  around  the  world,  but 
many  more  work  in  comparative  anonymity 
that  in  nowise  lessens  their  service  to 
humanity. 

As  the  President  has  said,  it  is  to  the 
scientists  themselves  that  we  owe  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  our  atomic-energy  enterprise.  And 
it  is  to  the  scientists,  in  industry  and  else¬ 
where,  that  we  owe  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
that  has  made  possible  our  war  against  dis¬ 
ease,  that  has  given  us  new  products,  new 
industries,  more  jobs — and  the  hope  of  still 
better  things  to  come. 

The  common  objective  before  us  all — in 
industry,  in  the  college,  and  in  government — 
is  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  in  order 
to  promote  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  and  thus  to  help  bring  peace  and 
^happiness  to  people  everywhere. 


Last  Year’s  Lynchings 

SNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  / 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

'  MINNESO? 

IN  THE  SENATE  W  THJ?7  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  Januc 
of  Wednesday ,,, 


11  ( legislative  day 
wary  4) , 1950 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ^Ir.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous/fconsenuV)  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Last  Year’^Lynchings,’ 
published  ,(n  the  Washington  Star  ol 
JanuaryV,  1950. 

Therd  being  no  objection,  the  editoria' 
was  o/tiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  fallows: 

LAST  YEAR’S  LYNCHINGS 

rThe  report  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  lis 
three  lynchings  in  1949.  This  seems  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  loss  of  ground  in  the  fight  against 
this  racial  crime,  since  there  were  but  twc 
lynchings  reported  in  1948  and  only  one  ir 
1947.  There  are  other  factors,  however 
which  bolster  the  hope  that  enlightenec 
forces  in  the  South  are  making  progress  ir 
their  determined  efforts  to  extend  to  the 
Negro  the  same  legal  protection  that  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  white  man. 

For  one  thing,  the  1949  Tuskegee  report 
is  open  to  some  question.  One  of  the  of¬ 
fenses  reported  was  unquestionably  a  lynch¬ 
ing.  An  Irwinton,  Ga.,  Negro  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace.  While 
in  the  custody  of  the  arresting  authorities 
he  was  taken  from  jail  by  a  mob  and  beaten 
to  death.  This  clearly  was  a  lynching  withini 
the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term* 
There  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  ths  two  other  offenses.  In  one; 
case  a  Negro  tenant  farmer  in  Georgia  was1 
driving  along  a  road  in  his  wagon.  Sev¬ 
eral  white  men  in  an  automobile  were  un¬ 
able  to  pass  the  wagon  and,  it  is  reported^ 
accused  the  Negro  of  hogging  the  road.  They 
dragged  the  farmer  from  his  wagon  am 
killed  him.  The  other  killing  also  oecurre 
in  Georgia.  A  Negro  farmer  objected  ti 
white  men  fishing  in  his  pond  without  firs 
obtaining  permission.  Later,  he  was  found' 


dead  with  a  number  of  bullet  wounds  in- 
his  body.  / 

In  both  of  these  cases,  a  wanton  crime 
was  committed.  But  their  classification  as 
lynching  is  open  to  question.-  Had  they  oc¬ 
curred  anywhere  except  in  the  Soqfcn  they 
would  have  been  listed  as  murderk,  not  as 
lynchings.  These  victims  were  -not  taken 
from  jail  or  from  the  custody  of  police  offi¬ 
cials.  There  is  no  conclusny'’  evidence  in 
either  case  of  the  premedityfed  and  organ¬ 
ized  mob  action  usually  ^associated  with 
lynchings.  Had  the  victim's  been  white  men, 
they  might  have  been  beaten  but  probably 
would  not  have  been  killed.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  certain  basis' for  listing  the  crimes 
as  lynchings  rather-'than  murders. 

More  Important  Is  the  fact  that  in  four¬ 
teen  instances  efuring  the  year  attempted 
lynchings  were/trustrated.  In  one  case  the 
intended  vicUm  escaped  by  his  own  efforts. 
But  in  13  owners  the  would-be  lynchers  were 
turned  baek  by  the  police  officials. 

This  certainly  is  evidence  of  progress  in 
the  Solfth.  A  few  decades  ago  the  police 
moreyften  than  not  were  apt  to  be  indifferent 
to  i/nchings,  if  not  active  members  of  the 
lyjich  mob.  But  in  1949,  in  13  out  of  15 
^stances,  they  protected  their  prisoners  from 
/the  lynchers.  This  is  a  fact  that  will  be  min¬ 
imized  by  the  politically  minded  advocates  of 
a  Federal  antilynching  law.  But  neverthe¬ 
less  it  indicates  that  education  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  Negroes  are  gaining  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Southern  white  people  are  just  as 
anxious  as  anyone  else  to  wipe  out  the  crime 
of  lynching,  once  and  for  all. 


Support  for  Margarine  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  11  ( legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  4) ,  1950 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
written  by*  Mr.  Harold  A.  Young,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
urging  support  for  the  margarine  legis¬ 
lation  now  -pending,  published  in  the 
Progress  Bulletin  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of 
January  1, 1950,  be  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Margarine  Support  Urged  as  Fight  in  Final 
Round 

Congress  is  reconvening  in  Washington  to¬ 
day.  And  that  immediately  brings  up  a 
mighty  important  issue  insofar  as  cotton  is 
concerned.  The  issue  I'm  talking  about  is 
the  margarine  tax-repeal  bill. 

Probably  all  of  us  need  some  refreshing 
as  to  just  where  we  stand  on  the  matter  of 
margarine  legislation.  Well,  here  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  I  get  it: 

Right  now  we  are  closer  than  ever  before  to 
getting  something  done  about  the  unfair  and 
un-American  laws  that  are  strangling  and 
restricting  the  sales  of  the  product  which 
was  the  second  biggest  outlet  for  our  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  in  1949. 

In  1949,  the  House,  by  an  overwhelming 
3  to  1  vote,  passed  H.  R.  2023  which  would 
repeal  all  the  Federal  taxes  and  license  fees 
on  both  yellow  and  white  margarine.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  reported  the 
House  bill  with  one  very  minor  amendment. 
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WILL  BE  FIRST 


Now,  Senator  Scott  Lucas,  of  Illinois,  the 
Democratic  majority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
has  definitely  promised  that  margarine  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  the  first  order  of  business  in 
the  new  session. 

In  other  words,  we  have  reached  the  final 
round  of  the  fight.  And  I  don’t  have  to  tell 
anyone  in  the  cotton  industry  that  it  is 
tremendously  important  that  we  win  and 
win  now. 

For  63  years  now  we  have  seen  margarine, 
which  has  become  an  increasingly  great  mar¬ 
ket  for  cottonseed  and  other  vegetable  oils, 
unjustly  penalized  by  Federal  laws  which 
serve  only  to  benefit  one  group  of  farmers 
at  the  expense  of  another.  Frankly,  I  am 
getting  pretty  sick  of  being  on  the  side  that 
is  being  penalized.  I  think  that  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  anyway,  I  can  speak  for  every  other 
cotton  farmer  as  well  as  our  friends  who 
grow  soy  beans. 

aren’t  asking  penalty 

We  aren’t  asking  that  the  dairy  farmer  be 
penalized  through  legislation.  We  don't  be¬ 
lieve  in  that.  All  we  want  is  the  privilege  of 
selling  our  margarine — white  and  yellow- — on 
a  market  where  the  consumer  can  make  his 
choice  without  being  swayed  one  way  or  the 
other  by  prices  artificially  elevated  by  taxes 
or  by  added  labor  requirements  in  coloring 
margarine. 

All  of  us  in  the  Cotton  Belt  know  where 
our  Senators  stand  on  this  issue.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  marga¬ 
rine  tax  repeal.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
encourage  them  in  their  stand  by  telling 
them  that  we  appreciate  what  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  for  us  and  that  we  are  backing  them 
100  percent. 

This  is  our  great  opportunity  to  get  a  free 
and  competitive  market  for  our  margarine. 
We  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

Harold  A.  Young. 


Benefits  Paid  Minnesota  War  Vets  Pass 

$105,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA  * 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  11  ( legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  4) ,  1950 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I/fsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Article 
entitled  “Benefits  Paid  Minnesota  War 
Vets  Pass  $105,000,000,”  published  in  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  January  6,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe^ln  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BENEFITS  PAID  MINNESOTA  WAR  VETS  PASS 
$105,y00,000 

Minnesota  war  veterans  and  their  depend¬ 
ents  received  mor^than  $105,000,000  in  bene¬ 
fit  payments  through  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  194 Or 

This  does  jabt  include  more  than  ten  mil¬ 
lion  additional  dollars  spent  to  treat  pa¬ 
tients  in Veterans’  hospitals  and  to  admin¬ 
ister  th^broad  VA  program. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  include  the  $84,000,- 
000  World  War  II  bonus  now  being  paid  by 
the  State. 

In  a  year-end  report,  E.  R.  Benke,  manager 
-of  the  Fort  Snelling  VA  center,  said  today 


that  1949  found  most  of  Minnesota’s  World 
War  II  veterans  back  at  full-time  Jobs. 

Because  of  the  continued  return  to  nor¬ 
malcy,  the  VA  during  the  year  consolidated 
Jts  offices  and  eliminated  679  employees  from 
Jts  work  force. 

The  Fort  Snelling  center  serves  an  esti¬ 
mated  population  of  346,000  veterans  in  72 
counties.  Fifteen  counties  in  western  Minne¬ 
sota  are  served  by  the  VA  office  at  Fargo.  In 
fell  87  counties  in  Minnesota  there  are  an 
estimated  384,000  veterans — 292,000  from 
World  War  II. 

Benke  said  the  major  office  changes  dur- 
ng  the  year  involved  the  abolition  of  branch- 
jffice  functions  at  Fort  Snelling  last  January 
md  consolidation  there  last  spring  of  VA 
ifflces  formerly  located  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  The  branch  office  was  head- 
juarters  for  VA  divisions  in  five  States. 

Field  offices  throughout  the  State  also  were 
dosed.  The  number  of  VA  employees  in 
Minnesota  dropped  from  2,918  as  of  Decem- 
>er  31,  1948,  to  2,239  as  of  December  31,  1949. 

In  the  field  of  veterans  activities,  Benke’s 
eport  showed  that  20,898  former  service- 
nen  and  women  made  initial  application  for 
iducation  and  training  under  the  GI  bill  and 
mblic  law  16  (the  latter  is  for  disabled  vet- 
jrans) .  In  training  at  the  end  of  the  year 
vere  43,919  veterans — 29,821  in  school  stud- 
els,  6,451  taking  on-the-job  training,  and 
f,6&?  engaged  in  on-the-farm  training. 

VeWans  made  loans  totaling  $39,817,190 
mder  'the  GI  bill  during  the  year.  Of  the 
;otal,  tfie  VA  guaranteed  or  insured  $18,- 
116,027.  flgme  loans  were  predominant  with 
>,503  vetera^  receiving  $37,918,006  from  the 
enders;  285  vfeterans  made  business  loans  for 
5851,435,  and  another  256  veterans  received 
arm  loans  totaling  $1,047,749. 

Readjustment  allowances,  which  for  most 
veterans  expired  lasWuly,  were  paid  to  18,904 
feterans  to  the  tuneTtf'  $10,336,702. 

Applications  for  disability  compensation 
md  pension  were  filed  far  the  first  time  by 
J.205  veterans.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  47,156 
veterans  were  receiving  disability  payments 
and  more  than  10,100  dependents  were  draw¬ 
ing  death  compensation  and  pension  pay¬ 
ments. 

Private  -doctors  and  dentists,  reimbursed 
by  the  VA  on  a  fee  basis,  handle^  nearly 
84,000  out-patient  medical  and  dental  ex¬ 
amination  and  treatment  cases  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disorders. 

These  included  54,000  medical  treatment 
6:924  medical  examinations,  14,000  denta> 
treatments,  and  8,934  dental  examinations. 


Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas 


/ 


The  VA  clinic  at  Fort  Snelling  gave  more 
than  102,000  medical  and  dental  examina¬ 
tions  and  treatments  during  the  year.  In¬ 
cluded  were  17,000  medical  treatments,  75,969 
medical  examinations,  2,000  dental  treat¬ 
ments,  and  7,215  dental  examinations. 

More  than  12,000  patients  were  treated 
and  discharged  from  VA  hospitals  at  Fort 
Snelling  and  St.  Cloud  in  1949.  At  present 
there  are  about  2,200  patients  in'  these  hos¬ 
pitals.  A  7-story,  350-bed  addition  to  the 
Fort  Snelling  Hospital  is  to  be  built  this  year, 
with  construction  to  get  under  way  in  the 
spring. 

The  Fort  Snelling  insurance  office,  serving 
veterans  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Nebraska,  reports  that  more  than  20,000 
veterans  in  the  area  reinstated  GI  Insurance 
during  the  year.  This  brings  to  about 
$1,750,000,000  the  amount  of  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  the  more  than  264,000  policies  now 
In  force.  Of  the  total,  Minnesota  veterans 
hold  about  105,000  policies  valued  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  $700,000,000. 

The  VA  expended  about  $5,500,000  in  sala¬ 
ries  and  other  operating  expenses  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  $105,000,000  direct-benefit  program. 
This  does  not  include  expenses  of  the  five- 
State  insurance  office  or  the  hospital  program. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  11  ( legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  January  4) ,  1950 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  an  article  regard¬ 
ing  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  written  by  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  Shalett,  and  published  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1950,  issue  of  Collier’s  magazine. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  article  is  estimated  to  make  2% 
pages  of  the  Record,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $218.68. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  Almost  Got  an  Ulcer 
(By  Sidney  Shalett) 

MAJORITY  LEADER  SCOTT  LUCAS  WORKED  HIMSELF 

INTO  A  TIZZY  AND  WOUND  UP  IN  THE  HOSPITAL, 

BUT  CONCLUSIONS  HE  REACHED  THERE  GAVE 

HIM  A  FRESH  START 

Up  until  January  20,  1949,  the  chief  claim 
to  fame  of  Scott  W.  Lucas,  Democrat,  Illi¬ 
nois,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Some  people  out¬ 
side  of  his  own  State  had  heard  of  him,  for, 
during  his  15  years  in  Congress,  he  had  been 
far  from  a  dummy;  he  even  told  off  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  memorably  on  a  couple 
of  occasions,  such  as  the  effort  (unsuccess¬ 
ful)  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  (successful)  to  make  Henry  Wallace 
Vice  President.  But  on  the  whole  Lucas 
was  pretty  much  of  a  national  unknown. 

On  the  above-mentioned  date,  Lucas,  by 
unanimous  choice  of  his  party,  became  ma¬ 
jority  leader  in  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  which  last  year  slugged  its 
way  through  the  longest  and  perhaps  the 
bitterest  peacetime  congressional  session  in 
27  years.  From  then  on,  Scott  Lucas  was — 
and  is — a  national  figure.  Already  he  has 
graced  radio  and  television  programs  with 
uncommon  frequency;  newsmen  from  na¬ 
tional  journals  beseech  his  opinions  on  every- 
ling  from  politics  to  potato  parity  pay- 
ents;  a  political  columnist  has  likened 
hiife  to  Lincoln  (a  Lucas  hero);  a  society 
chroiucler  has  written  of  “his  handsome  face 
rendered  pleasantly  haggard  by  grave  respon¬ 
sibility^  and  the  august  New  York  Times, 
in  its  Sunday  crossword  puzzle  written  ex¬ 
clusively  f^r  intellectual  giants,  even  has 
asked  (No.  \B,  down)  what  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  nicknan^e  is  for  the  Senate  majority 
leader.  (Answer;  “Scotty.”)  It  now  seems 
certain  history  Hi  going  to  remember  his 
name,  though  what  history  is  going  to  say 
about  him  is  still  -a.  matter  for  partisan 
debate. 

One  thing,  however,  lfecertain :  If  the  final 
verdict  on  Majority  Leader  Lucas’  perform¬ 
ance  is  favorable  and  heroes  on,  as  his 
friends  are  predicting,  to  meger  things,  he 
will  be  one  of  the  few  politicals,  if  not  the 
only  one,  whose  career  was  saved  by  a  stom¬ 
ach  ulcer.  Even  his  best  friends ’■agree  that, 
with  the  help  of  a  GOP-Dixiecrat\oalition, 
his  own  temper  and  some  bum  signals  from 
quarterback  Harry  Truman,  Lucas  was'ehow- 
lng  up  as  an  Ineffective  if  hard-figniing 
leader  at  the  outset  of  his  majority  lead 
ship.  Early  in  the  term,  his  ordinarily  robuXt 
health  temporarily  deserted  him  and  he  wor- 
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AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Danger  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  “of”  insert  “the  fore- 

2  going  provisions  of”. 

3  On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  “This”  and  insert 

4  in  lieu  thereof  “The  foregoing  provisions  of  this”. 

5  On  page  5,  after  line  6,  add  the  following  new  sections : 

6  “short  title 

7  “Sec.  7.  Sections  7  to  21,  inclusive,  of  this  Act  may  be 

8  cited  as  the  ‘National  Act  Against  Discrimination  in 

9  Employment’. 
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“findings  and  declaeation  of  policy 
“Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  discriminating  in  employment  against  properly  quali¬ 
fied  persons  because  of  their  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry  is  contrary  to  the  American  principles 
of  liberty  and  of  equality  of  opportunity,  is  incompatible  with 
the  Constitution,  forces  large  segments  of  our  population  into 
substandard  conditions  of  living,  foments  industrial  strife 
and  domestic  unrest,  deprives  the  United  States  of  the  fullest 
utilization  of  its  capacities  for  production,  endangers  the 
national  security  and  the  general  welfare,  and  adversely 
affects  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

“(h)  The  right  to  employment  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry 
is  hereby  recognized  as  and  declared  to  be  a  civil  right  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“(c)  This  Act  has  also  been  enacted  as  a  step  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  international  treaty  obligations  imposed 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  upon  the  United 
States  as  a  signatory  thereof  to  promote  ‘universal  respect 
for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  free¬ 
doms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion’. 
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“(d)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  right  recognized  and  declared 
in  subdivision  (b)  hereof  and  to  ehminate  all  such  dis¬ 
crimination  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  to  effectuate  such  policy. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  9.  As  used  in  sections  7  to  21,  inclusive,  of  this 
Act — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘person’  includes  one  or  more  indi¬ 
viduals,  partnerships,  associations,  corporations,  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives,  trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  receivers,  or  any 
organized  group  of  persons  and  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Territory  or  possession 
thereof. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘employer’  means  a  person  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  operations  affecting  commerce  having  in  bis 
employ  fifty  or  more  individuals;  any  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Territory  or  pos¬ 
session  thereof;  and  any  person  acting  in  the  interest  of  an 
employer,  directly  or  indirectly. 

“(c)  The  term  Tabor  organization’  means  any  organ¬ 
ization,  having  fifty  or  more  members  employed  by  any 
employer  or  employers,  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  collective  bargaining  or  of  dealing  with 
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employers  concerning  grievances,  terms,  or  conditions  of 
employment,  or  for  other  mutual  aid  or  protection  in  con¬ 
nection  with  employment. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘commerce’  means  trade,  traffic,  com¬ 
merce,  transportation,  or  communication  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory ;  or  between  points  in  the 
same  State  but  through  any  point  outside  thereof. 

“(e)  The  term  ‘affecting  commerce’  means  in  commerce, 
or  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  or  the  free  flow  of 
commerce. 

“(f)  The  term  ‘Commission’  means  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  Against  Discrimination  in  Employment,  created  by 
section  12  hereof. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘Act’  as  used  in  sections  7  to  21,  inclu¬ 
sive,  means  the  National  Act  Against  Discrimination  in 
Employment. 

“exemptions 

“Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  State  or 
municipality  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  to  any  re¬ 
ligious,  charitable,  fraternal,  social,  educational,  or  sectarian 
corporation  or  association,  not  organized  for  private  profit, 
other  than  labor  organizations. 
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“unlawful  employment  practices  defined 
“Sec.  11.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer — 

“  ( 1 )  to  refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or  otherwise 
to  discriminate  against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employment,  because 
of  such  individual’s  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin 
or  ancestry; 

“  (2)  to  utilize  in  the  hiring  or  recruitment  of  indi¬ 
viduals  for  employment  any  employment  agency,  place¬ 
ment  service,  training  school  or  center,  labor  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  any  other  source  which  discriminates  against 
such  individuals  because  of  their  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for 
any  labor  organization  to  discriminate  against  any  individual 
or  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  its  membership  in  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  such  individual  of 
employment  opportunities,  or  would  limit  his  employment 
opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  employment,  or  would  affect 
adversely  his  wages,  hours,  or  employment  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  of  such  individual’s  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin, 
or  ancestry. 
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1  “(c)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for 

2  any  employer  or  labor  organization  to  discharge,  expel,  or 

3  otherwise  discriminate  against  any  person,  because  he  has 

4  opposed  any  unlawful  employment  practice  or  has  filed  a 

5  charge,  testified,  participated,  or  assisted  in  any  proceeding 

6  under  this  Act. 

7  “the  national  commission  against  discbimination 

8  IN  EMPLOYMENT 

9  “Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to 
19  be  known  as  the  National  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 

11  tion  in  Employment,  which  shall  he  composed  of  seven  mem- 

12  bers  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 

13  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 

14  members  shall  he  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  for 

15  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for 

16  a  term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  for  a 

17  term  of  six  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  hut 

18  their  successors  shall  he  appointed  for  terms  of  seven  years 

19  each,  except  that  any  individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 

20  he  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 

21  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  designate  one 

22  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Any 

23  member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 

24  dent  upon  notice  and  hearing  for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 

25  feasance  in  office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 
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1  “(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  impair 

2  the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  the  powers 

3  of  the  Commission  and  three  members  thereof  shall  con- 

4  stitute  a  quorum. 

5  “(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official  seal  which 

6  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

7  “(cl)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal 

8  year  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  concerning 

9  the  cases  it  has  heard;  the  decisions  it  has  rendered;  the 

10  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  individuals  in  its  employ  and* 

11  the  moneys- it  has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such  further 

12  reports  on  the  cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating  discrimina- 

13  tion  and  such  recommendations  for  further  legislation  as  may 

14  appear  desirable. 

15  “(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  receive  a 

16  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 

17  “(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be 

18  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it  may  meet  or  exercise 

19  an3^  or  all  of  its  powers  at  any  other  place  and  may  establish 

20  such  regional  offices  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  Commis- 

21  sion,  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its  members  or  by  such  agents 

22  as  it  may  designate,  conduct  any  investigation,  proceeding, 

23  or  hearing  necessary  to  its  functions  in  any  part  of  the 

24  United  States.  Any  such  agent  designated  to  conduct  a 

25  proceeding  or  a  hearing  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  Federal 
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judicial  circuit,  as  defined  in  sections  116  and  308  of  the 
Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  Annotated,  title  28, 
secs.  211  and  450),  within  which  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice  occurred. 

“  (g)  The  Commission  shall  have  power — 

“  ( 1 )  to  appoint  such  agents  and  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  assist  it  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions ; 

“(2)  to  cooperate  with  regional,  State,  local,  and 
other  agencies; 

“  ( 3 )  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the  Commission  or 
any  of  its  agents  the  same  witness  and  mileage  fees  as 
are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

“  (4)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this  Act  such 
technical  assistance  as  they  may  request  to  further  their 
compliance  with  this  Act  or  any  order  issued  there¬ 
under  ; 

“(5)  upon  the  request  of  any  employer,  whose 
employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or  threaten  to  refuse 
to  cooperate  in  effectuating  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  assist  in  such  effectuation  by  conciliation  or  other 
remedial  action; 

“(6)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are  ap¬ 
propriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
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Act  and  to  make  the  results  of  such  studies  available  to 
interested  governmental  and  nongovernmental  agencies; 
and 

“(7)  to  create  such  local,  State,  or  regional  ad¬ 
visory  and  conciliation  councils  as  in  its  judgment  will 
aid  in  effectuating  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  empower  them  to  study  the  problem  or 
specific  instances  of  discrimination  in  employment  be¬ 
cause  of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry 
and  to  foster  through  community  effort  or  otherwise 
good  will,  cooperation,  and  conciliation  among  the  groups 
and  elements  of  the  population,  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Commission  for  the  development  of  policies 
and  procedures  in  general  and  in  specific  instances. 
Such  advisory  and  conciliation  councils  shall  be  com- 
posed  of  representative  citizens  residents  of  the  area 
for  which  they  are  appointed,  serving  without  pay,  hut 
with  reimbursement  for  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses;  and  tin1  Commission  may  make  provision  for 
technical  and  clerical  assistance  to  such  councils  and  for 
the  expenses  of  such  assistance. 

“prevention  of  unlawful  employment  practices 
“Sec.  13.  (a)  Whenever  a  sworn  written  charge  has 
been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  claiming  to  be 
A.  H.  R.  2023c - 2 
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aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  lias  been  filed  by  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  that  any  person  subject  to  the  Act  has 
engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  investigate  such  charge  and  if  it  shall  determine 
after  such  preliminary  investigation  that  probable  cause  exists 
for  crediting  such  written  charge,  it  shall  endeavor  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  unlawful  employment  practice  by  informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or 
done  during  such  endeavors  may  he  used  as  evidence  in  any 
subsequent  proceeding. 

“(b)  If  the  Commission  fails  to  effect  the  elimination 
of  such  unlawful  employment  practice  and  to  obtain  volun¬ 
tary  compliance  with  this  Act,  or  in  advance  thereof  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  warrant,  it  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  written 
charge  to  he  served  upon  such  person  who  has  allegedly 
committed  any  unlawful  employment  practice,  hereinafter 
called  the  respondent,  together  with  a  notice  of  hearing- 
before  the  Commission,  or  a  member  thereof,  or  before  a 
designated  agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than  ten 
days  after  the  service  of  such  charge. 

“(c)  The  member  of  the  Commission  who  filed  a 
charge  shall  not  participate  in  a  hearing  thereon  or  in  a  trial 
thereof. 

“(d)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  before  a  member 
or  designated  agent  of  the  Commission  the  entire  record 
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thereof  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Commission,  which  shall 
designate  three  of  its  qualified  members  to  sit  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  to  hear  on  such  record  the  parties  at  a  time  and 
place  to  he  specified  upon  reasonable  notice. 

“(e)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under  oath. 

“  (f)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to  file  a  veri¬ 
fied  answer  to  such  written  charge  and  to  appear  at  such 
hearing  in  person  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  counsel,  to 
present  evidence  and  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

“(g)  The  Commission  or  the  member  or  designated 
agent  conducting  such  hearing  shall  have  the  power  reason¬ 
ably  and  fairly  to  amend  any  written  charge,  and  the  re¬ 
spondent  shall  have  like  power  to  amend  its  answer. 

“(h)  Any  written  charge  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
must  be  filed  within  one  year  after  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice. 

“  (i)  If  upon  the  record,  including  all  the  testimony 
taken,  the  Commission  shall  find  that  any  person  named  in 
the  written  charge  has  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  he  served  on  such  person  an  order 
requiring  him  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unlawful  em¬ 
ployment,  practice  and  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  includ¬ 
ing  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without 
hack  pay,  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act.  If  upon 
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the  record,  including  all  the  testimony  taken,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  find  that  no  person  named  in  the  written  charge 
has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  issue  an  order  dismissing  the  said  complaint. 

“(j)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  a  case  shall 
have  been  filial  in  a  court,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  at  any  time,  upon  reasonable  notice  and  in 
such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  finding  or  order  made  or  issued  by  it. 

“(k)  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  he  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  standards  and 
limitations  of  sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (Public  Law  404,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
June  11,  1946). 

“judicial  review 

“Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
petition  any  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
or,  if  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  to  which  application  might 
he  made  is  in  vacation,  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  (including  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia)  within  any  circuit  wherein  the  unlawful  employ¬ 
ment  practice  in  question  occurred,  or  wherein  the  respond¬ 
ent  transacts  business,  for  the  enforcement  of  such  order 
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and  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order, 
and  shall  certify  and  file  in  the  court  to  which  petition  is 
made  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the  proceedings, 
including  the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon  which  such 
order  was  entered  and  the  findings  and  the  order  of  the 
Commission.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  in  conformity  with  the  standards,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  limitations  established  by  section  10c  and  lOe 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

“(b)  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  served  upon  sncli  respondent  and  thereupon 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  it  deems  just  and 
proper  and  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony, 
and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such  transcript  a  decree  en¬ 
forcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting- 
aside  in  whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

“(c)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged  before  the 
Commission,  its  member,  or  agent  shall  be  considered  by 
the  court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary  circumstances. 

“(d)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence  and  shall  show  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is  material 
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and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  in  the  hearing  before  the  Commission, 
its  member,  or  agent,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  he  taken  before  the  Commission,  its  member, 
or  agent  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  transcript. 

“(e)  The  Commission  may  modify  its  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  additional 
evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified 
or  new  findings  and  its  recommendations,  if  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  its  original  order. 

“(f)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and 
its  judgment  and  decree  shall  be  final,  except  that  the 
same  shall  he  subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  if  application  was  made  to  the  district 
court  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  sections  239  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.,  title  28,  secs.  346  and  347) . 

“(g)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  the 
Commission  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  any  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  in  the  circuit 
wherein  the  unlawful  employment  practice  in  question  was 
alleged  to  have  been  engaged  in  or  wherein  such  person 
transacts  business,  by  filing  in  such  court  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be  modified  or 
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set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  served 
upon  the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved  party 
shall  file  in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the 
proceeding  certified  by  the  Commission,  including  the  plead¬ 
ings  and  testimony  upon  which  the  order  complained  of  was 
entered  and  the  findings  and  order  of  the  Commission.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  an  application  by  the  Commission  under  sub¬ 
section  (a),  and  shall  have  the  same  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  grant  to  the  petitioner  or  the  Commission  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper,  and 
in  like  maimer  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modi¬ 
fying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

“(h)  Upon  such  filing  by  a  person  aggrieved  the  re¬ 
viewing  court  shall  conduct  further  proceedings  in  conformity 
with  the  standards,  procedures,  and  limitations  established  by 
sections  10a  and  10b  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

“(i)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  or  (g)  of  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commission’s 
order. 

“investigatory  powers 

“Sec.  15.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  all  investigations, 
proceedings,  or  hearings  which  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
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sarv  or  proper  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  hy 
this  Act,  the  Commission,  or  any  member  thereof,  shall 
have  power  to  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
relating  to  any  investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing  before 
the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent  conducting  such  inves¬ 
tigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing. 

“(I))  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or  any  agent 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  such  purposes,  may  admin¬ 
ister  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

“  (c)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  he  required,  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  or  any  Territory  or  possession  thereof,  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing. 

“(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  ohev  a  subpena 
issued  to  any  person  under  this  Act,  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  United  States  courts  of  any  Terri- 

tory  or  possession,  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 

« 

Columbia,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  investigation, 
proceeding,  or  hearing  is  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  Commission  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  him  to  appear  before  the 
Commission,  its  member,  or  agent,  there  to  produce  evidence 
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it  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  relating  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing. 

“(e)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and 
testifying  or  from  producing  documentary  or  other  evidence 
in  obedience  to  the  subpena  of  the  Commission,  on  the  ground 
that  the  testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ; 
but  no  individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  is  compelled,  after 
having  claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  except  that  such  individual  so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying.  The  immunity 
herein  provided  shall  extend  only  to  natural  persons  so  com¬ 
pelled  to  testify. 

“enforcement  of  orders  directed  to  government 

AGENCIES 

“Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  section  14  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  an  order  of  the  Commission  under  section  13 
directed  to  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  Territory  or  possession  thereof,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof.  The  Commission  may  request 
the  President  to  take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  obtain  compliance  with  such  orders.  The  President  shall 
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1  have  power  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  rules  and 

2  regulations  to  prevent  the  committing  or  continuing  of  any 

3  unlawful  employment  practice  as  herein  defined  by  any 

4  person  who  makes  a  contract  with  any  agency  or  instru- 

5  mentality  of  the  United  States  (excluding  any  State  or 
6'  political  subdivision  thereof)  or  of  any  Territory  or  posses- 

7  sion  of  the  United  States,  which  contract  requires  the  ern- 

8  ployment  of  at  least  fifty  individuals.  Such  rules  and  regu- 

9  lations  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Commission  according  to 

10  the  procedure  hereinbefore  provided. 

11  “notices  to  be  posted 

12  “Sec.  17.  (a)  Every  employer  and  labor  organization 

13  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  conspicuous  places  upon  its 

14  premises  a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the  Com- 

15  mission  setting  forth  excerpts  of  the  Act  and  such  other 

16  relevant  information  which  the  Commission  deems  appro- 

17  priate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

18  “(b)  A  willful  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  pun- 

19  ishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $500 

20  for  each  separate  offense. 

21  “veterans’  preference 

22  “Sec.  18.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 

23  strued  to  repeal  or  modify  any  Eederal  or  State  law  creating 

24  special  rights  or  preferences  for  veterans. 
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“rules  and  regulations 

“Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
from  time  to  time  to  issue,  amend,  or  rescind  suitable  regu¬ 
lations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  at  any  time 
after  the  issuance  of  any  such  regulation  or  any  amendment 
or  rescission  thereof,  there  is  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  stating  in  substance  that 
the  Congress  disapproves  such  regulation,  amendment,  or 
rescission,  such  disapproved  regulation,  amendment,  or  re¬ 
scission  shall  not  be  effective  after  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  such  concurrent  resolution  nor  shall  any  regulation  or 
amendment  having  the  same  effect  as  that  concerning  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  passed  be  issued  thereafter  by 
the  Commission. 

“(b)  Regulations  issued  under  this  section  shall  he  in 
conformity  with  the  standards  and  limitations  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedure  Act. 

“forcibly  resisting  the  commission  or  its 

REPRESENTATIVES 

“Sec.  20.  Whover  shall  forcibly  resist,  oppose,  impede, 
intimidate  or  interfere  with  a  member,  agent,  or  employee 
of  the  Commission  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  under  this  Act,  or  because  of  such  performance,  shall 
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1  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprison- 

2  ment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

3  “SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

4  “Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 

5  tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance  shall 

6  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application 

7  of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 

8  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected 

9  thereby.”  ; 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  11  (legislative  day,  January  4),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Danger  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  “of”  insert  “the  fore- 

2  going  provisions  of”. 

3  On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  “This”  and  insert 

4  in  lien  thereof  “The  foregoing  provisions  of  this”. 

5  On  page  5,  after  line  6,  add  the  following  new  sections : 

6  “Sec.  .  The  requirement  that  a  poll  tax  be  paid  as  a 

7  prerequisite  to  voting  or  registering  to  vote  at  primaries  or 

8  other  elections  for  President,  Vice  President,  electors  for 

9  President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member  of 
10  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  is  not  and  shall  not  be  deemed 
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a  qualification  of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  registering  to 
vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections  for  said  officers,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  but  is  and  shall  be  deemed 
an  interference  with  the  manner  of  holding  primaries  and 
other  elections  for  said  national  officers  and  a  tax  upon  the 
right  or  privilege  of  voting  for  said  national  officers. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State,  munici¬ 
pality,  or  other  government  or  governmental  subdivision 
to  prevent  any  person  from  voting  or  registering  to  vote 
in  any  primary  or  other  election  for  President,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  ground 
that  such  person  has  not  paid  a  poll  tax,  and  any  such  re¬ 
quirement  shall  be  invalid  and  void  insofar  as  it  purports 
to  disqualify  any  person  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  such 
primary  or  other  election.  Ho  State,  municipality,  or  other 
government  or  governmental  subdivision  shall  levy  a  poll 
tax  or  any  other  tax  on  the  right  or  privilege  of  voting  in 
such  primary  or  other  election,  and  any  such  tax  shall  he 
invalid  and  void  insofar  as  it  purports  to  disqualify  any 
person  otherwise  qualified  from  voting  at  such  primary  or 
other  election. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State,  munici¬ 
pality,  or  other  government  or  governmental  subdivision  to 
interfere  with  the  manner  of  selecting  persons  for  national 
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office  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  or  registering  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President,  Vice  President,  electors  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  any  such  requirement  shall  be  invalid 
and  void. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  whether 
or  not  acting  under  the  cover  of  authority  of  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof,  to  require  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registering  to  vote 
in  any  primary  or  other  election  for  President,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 
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ears  he  studied  law  in  his  father’s  law 
oilfce  in  St.  Albans.  This  was  the  old- 
fashjoned  way  in  which  so  many  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fessioiAhave  gained  their  education  and 
experiemie.  For  14  years  he  practiced  as 
a  memberSnf  his  father’s  firm,  and  then 
removed  to^Burlington,  Vermont’s  larg¬ 
est  city,  whe^e  he  established  his  own 
law  firm,  still  ably  carried  on  by  his  son, 
who  thus  is  thir&Jn  line  of  succession  in 
the  profession  of\his  notable  Vermont 
family. 

His  public  service  commenced  with  his 
election  as  State’s  attorney  of  Franklin 
County  in  1904  and  United  States  com¬ 
missioner  in  1907.  In  ^909  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  St.  Albans\  He  spent  a 
period  in  1916  and  1917  as  a^i  attorney 
for  the  American  International  Corp. 
in  China,  and  there  got  his  firk,  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  foreign  affairs — 
the  field  in  which  he  has  become  s&dis- 
tinguished.  In  a  special  election\dn 
March  of  1931  he  was  elected  to  tf 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  out  the  unex-^ 
pired  term  of  Senator  Frank  L.  Greene. 
He  was  reelected  in  1934,  and  again  in 
1940. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  detail  his 
services  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and 
are  carried  in  the  memories  of  many  men 
who  have  their  seats  upon  this  floor.  He 
was  a  hard-working  Senator,  construc¬ 
tive  in  committee  work,  and  wise  in 
counsel.  Vermont  was  proud  of  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  the  Committees  on  Terri¬ 
tories  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  he  shared  the  responsibility  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  first  armed-services-unifi- 
cation  bill.  He  early  saw  the  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  our  involvement  in  world  conflict. 
Both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
among  his  constituents  in  Vermont  he  led 
in  the  movement  which  finally  provided 
for  the  draft  and  put  our  Nation  in  a 
state  of  military  preparedness.  But  it 
was  his  assignment  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  which  particularly  in¬ 
trigued  his  interests,  and  on  which  he 
rendered  his  most  valuable  service. 

It  was  with  the  conviction  that  tjrfe 
President  had  made  a  wise  choice  trat 
the  people  of  our  State  received  th^fiews 
of  his  appointment  to  his  present  high 
office.  The  wisdom  of  that  choice  has 
been  increasingly  evident  (hiring  the 
years  that  Ambassador  Austin  has  ful¬ 
filled  the  requirements  o^rhe  difficult 
and  dangerous  assignment  which  was 
given  him.  His  patience,  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  his  wide  knowledge  of  interna¬ 
tional  situations,  andrais  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  known  yf  all. 

There  is  a  pjn-allel  between  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  slhd  that  of  our  country  in 
the  years  sijrce  his  birth  in  1877.  The 
country  bo^grew  up,  went  to  school,  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  professional  work,  and 
enterecVrloors  that  were  opened  to  him 
time  aju  r  time  into  fields  of  greater  use¬ 
fulness  and  responsibility.  As  in  the 
caseof  the  man,  so  also  in  the  case  of  our 
rfuntry:  We  have  grown;  we  have 

learned;  we  have  found  unavoidable  re¬ 


sponsibilities  thrust  upon  us;  and  In¬ 
evitably  we  have  become  responsible 
leaders  in  world  affairs,  just  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  Austin,  through  the  inevitability 
of  his  experience,  judgment,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  has  grown  to  play  the  leading  part  in 
the  broadest  theater  and  the  most  stir¬ 
ring  drama  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
the  stage  of  human  history. 

Vermont  is  proud  of  its  son;  and  I  am 
glad,  as  one  of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  add 
my  word  of  tribute  to  the  work  and  worth 
of  Warren  Robinson  Austin. 

LOCATION  OP  STEEL  MILL  IN  NEW 

ENGLAND— LETTER  FROM  SENATOR 

McMAHON  TO  SENATOR  O’MAHONEY 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port,  under  date  of  January  5,  1950,  con¬ 
cerning  hearings  which  his  committee 
will  begin  on  January  24  relative  to  the 
steel  situation  in  the  United  States.  In 
ly  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
.have  outlined  the  situation  as  it  per 
tains  to  New  England  and  New  Englaiufs 
determination  to  go  forward  with/the 
,  securing  of  steel  production  facilities  in 
the  N^r  England  area. 

ThereSheing  no  objection,  t#e  letter 
was  orderly  to  be  printed  in  tjde  Record, 
as  follows; 

Jai^ary  5,  1950. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  ‘©’Mahoney^ 

Chairman,  JObit  Comiyittee  on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Repm 

W ashingtdn,  fi .  C. 

Dear  Senator  O’MaMjney  :  I  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  of  which  you  ar8*.  chairman,  for  its 
decision  to  explore  current  steel  prices  and 
their  effect  on  fine  national\conomy.  This 
Inquiry  shouldryield  fruitful^sults. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  you  have  asked 
to  appear  as/a  witness.  Dr.  Alfred  6L  Neal,  vice 
president/of  the  Federal  ReservedBank  of 
Boston,  /ho  is  in  a  position  to  offer  facts  and 
figures/ which  should  prove  of  substemtial 
valuer  to  the  work  of  the  committee  \  Dr. 
Ne^r  is  an  eminent  economist  who  is  thpr- 
oyghly  familiar  with  the  steel  situation  be 
itionally  and  locally. 

For  some  time  past,  the  New  England1 
Council  has  sponsored  an  effort  to  locate  in 
New  England  a  steel  mill  of  sufficient  size  to 
help  meet  the  growing  demands  for  steel 
in  that  area. 

New  England  has  an  abundance  of  metal 
fabricating  plants  which  are  vital  to  its  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  and  the  undisputed  fact 
is  that  New  England  has  been  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  sufficient  steel  for  many  years 
past.  This  has  placed  a  severe  hardship 
upon  the  economy  of  the  whole  New  England 
area. 

There  are  now  available  around  the  rim  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ore  deposits  which  are 
more  than  sufficient  in  size  and  quality  to 
supply  a  New  England  steel  mill  at  prices 
substantially  below  those  now  prevailing  in 
the  steel  industry.  New  England  has  the 
financial  resources  and  the  available  markets. 
There  is  every  economic  reason  why  a  steel 
plant  should  be  located  in  New  England  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy. 

Our  system  of  private  enterprise  cannot 
be  static;  it  must  be  dynamic  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  people.  A  steel  mill  in 
New  England  would  not  constitute  a  threat 
to  present  steel  facilities;  on  the  contrary  it 
would  complement  those  now  in  existence. 

The  New  England  Council  has  sought  the 
cooperation  of  those  producing  steel  com¬ 


panies  which  possess  the  experience  and 
technical  skills  to  operate  a  steel  mill  of  t fee 
proposed  scope.  This  policy  was  adopte/a  in 
the  belief  that  the  project  would  be  mujffially 
advantageous  and  a  wholesome  development 
for  the  Nation’s  economy.  / 

It  is  unpleasant  but  true  that /there  has 
developed  what  seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort 
among  leading  steel  producers  m  oppose  the 
development  of  a  steel  mill  i^New  England. 
This  opposition  is  based,  no*1  upon  economic 
grounds,  but  upon  reasoiyr  which  certainly 
will  bear  the  most  carefifl  scrutiny  by  your 
committee.  I  believe  i t  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  normal  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation  must  not  hp  impeded  by  artificial 
restraints  Imposed Jfy  a  small  group  of  willful 
men. 

In  a  recent  jfiessage,  President  Truman 
wished  the  Near  England  Council  “every  suc¬ 
cess  in  working  out  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Jme  steel  companies.”  The  Chief 
ExecutiveJTnus  expressed  the  universal  belief 
that  tharoperation  of  a  steel  mill  in  New 
Englana,  under  private  auspices,  would  be  a 
healtkqr  thing  for  the  economy  of  the  United 
Sta»s.  , 

Steel  is  the  hard  core  of  modern  industrial 
fe.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  availability  of 
Steel  expands  or  retards  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.  Steel  in  sufficient  quantities  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  is  vital  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  New  England. 

I  may  add  that  New  England  will  have  a 
steel  mill,  despite  the  outspoken  or  under¬ 
cover  hostility  of  special  interests  which  may 
oppose  it.  But  I  believe  your  committee  will 
perform  a  distinct  public  service  by  placing 
the  facts  before  the  public. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Brien  McMahon, 

United  States  Senator. 

LABOR-RELATIONS  POLICY— ARTICLE  BY 
THOMAS  L.  STOKES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
our  country’s  labor-relations  policy.  The 
debate  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  on  the  Thomas  bill 
to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law  demon¬ 
strated  to  my  mind  proof  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  climate  in  labor  relations  which  is 
conducive  more  toward  hostility,  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  interference  with  the  civil 
rights  of  vast  numbers  of  American 
^working  men  and  women  than  toward  a 
arm  basis  for  friendly  and  constructive 
(Effective  bargaining.  That  debate  has 
enoed,  and  for  the  time  being  the  Taft- 
Harkey  issue  is  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senatk  It  may  well  be  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  electorate  again  will  have  to  express 
itself  at  the  polls  before  its  will  to  repeal 
the  Taft-lkj'tley  law  can  be  expressed  in 
legislation. 

We  do  hav(?to,  responsibility,  however, 
to  face  the  fackf  In  many  sections  of 
America  the  labor  movement  faces  a 
struggle  for  its  v^y  existence,  as  em¬ 
ployers  who  choose  flo  interfere  with  at¬ 
tempts  of  their  empWees  to  organize 
into  unions  of  their  owmehoosing  receive 
encouragement  from  thk  Taft-Hartley 
law.  Here  is  a  most  seriou\problem  in¬ 
volving  basic  civil  rights. 

A  subcommittee  on  labor-m&nagement 
relations  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit¬ 
tee.  I  am  a  member  of  that  subcom¬ 
mittee,  and  I  urged  the  subcommittee  to 
concern  itself  with  this  problem  and  in¬ 
form  the  American  people  of  the  facts.  ” 
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tn  this  connection  I  ask  unanimor 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
recant  article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  ar 
I  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  subcor 
mittee  for  its  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artfcle 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  tp  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


i 


AN  OLD  TRICK  REAPPEARS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 


Washington. — There  is  much  lodke  talk 
about  bigttabor  and  the  labor  monopoly. 

It  refer|  to  giant  unions  embracing,  in 
some  cases;  hundreds  of  thousands/of  work¬ 
ers  in  basi<$  industries — coal,  steel/  automo¬ 
biles,  and  the  like.  They  were  organized  on 
an  industry-wide  scale  to  meet  the  corporate 
power  of  giant  industry  with  whi^h  they  had 
to  deal. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  c/untry  where 
they  haven’t  .seen  much  lab/r  monopoly. 
That  is  the  South,  where  the  monopoly  power 
seems  still  to  be  on  the  other?  side.  Trade- 
unionism  is  in  the  pioneer  efa  yet  in  some 
respects  and  encounters  ol/l  tricks  aban¬ 
doned  long  ago  elsewhere. 

There  is,  for  example, 
case  history  of  twb  textile 
Alabama,  at  Albertsville 
the  heart  of  the  TVA  area, 
toga-Victory  Mills  whichj 
sons.  The  workers  there; 


le  illuminating 
Tills  in  northern 
Id  Guntersville  tn 
formerly  the  Sara- 
employed  750  per- 
vere  organized  into 


unions  of  the  .Textile /Workers  Union  of 
America  and  contracts  went  into  effect  July 
1,  1946. 

Last  spring  the  tw ti  plants  were  closed 
down  with  the  announcement  that  they 
could  not  be  operatc/1  profitably.  Immedi¬ 
ately  things  began  tqr  happen. 

The  supervisory  three  left  at  the  plants, 
under  direction  of  »W.  a  McGaha,  began  a 
campaign  to  breakup  thi  union. 

The  first  tactics/were  to  circulate  printed 
cards  to  the  workers  authorizing  withdrawal 
fronr  the  union,  fin  July  the  tactics  became 
more  direct.  TMrough  an  ipmployee  of  the 
Albertsville  plaru  the  superintendent  had  the 
word  passed  around  among  former  workers 
that  there  wa/  a  prospective  buyer  for  the 
mill  who  operated  nine  other  nonunion 
plants.  The  dfeal  would  not  go  through,  the 
workers  were/nformed,  if  there  was  a  union 
at  the  ph 

1  Since  the /plant  had  been  closed  3  months 
by  that  time,  this  was  persuasive  with  a 
number  of  Avorkers  who  needed  jobs. 

■  At  Guntersville,  Mr.  McGaha  tpld  a  com¬ 
mittee  off  former  employees  that  it  would 
begin  operations  if  the  workers  would  sign 
"  petiti/n  saying  they  would  not  Join  a 


union. 


I 


The  Blot  unfolded  neatly  in  early  -October 
when  fa. le  of  the  plants  was  announced  to 
the  J/R.  Abney  interests  of  Andersok,  S.  C. 
The  mills  were  reopened  October  171  In  its 
rehirfng,  the  company  avoided  worked  for¬ 
merly  active  in  the  union  and  hired  \some 
persons  who  had  not  worked  in  cotton  mills 
for<  years  and  had  never  worked  at  either  of 
thf  two  plants. 

The  union  has  filed  charges  with  the 
NLRB,  claiming  violation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  listing  400  workers  w|io 
have  been  denied  employment.  It  will  take 
fe.  long  time  for  this  to  go  through  the  pro- 
/cedures  and  possibly  the  courts. 

The  labor  monopoly  does  not  seem  to  work' 
In  the  South.  It  is  still  not  so  simple  as 

— — i —  ,  „  J 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
cf  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  to  the  original  bill,  on  page 
4,  after  line  10. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
we  have  been  discussing  all  last  week, 
and  up  until  now  of  this  week,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  we  shall  repeal  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  tax.  There  is  very  little  I  can 
add  at  this  time  to  the  discussion  which 
has  previously  occurred;  but  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  on  this  issue,  so  that  every¬ 
one  will  understand  my  position.  I  shall 
not  at  this  time  undertake  to  make  any 
extended  remarks;  neither  am  I  going 
to  discuss  the  amendments  to  the  bill. 
I  am  speaking  purely  upon  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  repeal  of  the  oleomargarine 
tax. 

So  far  as  the  amendments  known  as 
the  Langer  amendments  are  concerned — 
which  insert  into  this  particular  discus¬ 
sion  the  issues  of  antipoll  tax,  anti¬ 
lynching,  and  FEPC — I  certainly  would 
want  it  understood  that  the  brief  re¬ 
marks  I  am  making  here  and  now  do 
not  in  any  way  apply  to  the  amendments 
which  have  been  offered,  for  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  Senate  will  not  seriously  consider 
those  amendments  at  this  time,  because 
I  believe  the  Senate  as  a  body  realizes 
that  if  we  should  enter  upon  their  dis¬ 
cussion  and  if  it  became  necessary  to  call 
for  cloture  in  the  Senate,  then,  of  course, 
the  antilynch,  antipoll  tax,  and  FEPC 
issues  would  be  stripped  from  the 
bill,  and  we  would  consider  only  the 
oleomargarine  tax.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Senate,  as  I 
see  the  situation,  to  discuss  at  length 
these  other  issues  at  this  time.  For  that 
reason,  I  shall  discuss  only  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  tax. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  decades  the 
margarine  industry  has  been  a  victim  of 
taxation  without  representation.  For 
many  decades  the  housewives  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  have  been  unduly  charged  for  a  food 
product  which  contains  many  vital  min¬ 
erals  necessary  for  our  well-being. 

In  discussing  this  tax,  I  want  it  also 
understood  that  in  my  view  it  is  more 
of  a  consumers’  tax  than  a  tax  to  benefit 
farmers  or  a  tax  to  benefit  the  dairymen 
or  a  tax  to  benefit  the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
dustry. 

We  remember  that  in  1902,  when  the 
Federal  Government  imposed  the  tax  on 
margarine,  it  was  said  that  such  laws 
were  needed  to  safeguard  the  public 
from  fraud  and  to  protect  the  public 
health.  Even  if  at  that  time  margarine 
was  not  the  nutritious  food  it  is  now,  the 
situation  could  have  been  dealt  with 
more  effectively  by  stricter  pure-food 
laws.  The  arguments  applying  then  no 
longer  apply.  Today,  it  is  a  case  of  the 
butter  boys  against  justice.  That  is  my 
way  of  looking  at  it. 

Cooking  experts  say  margarine  is  just 
as  palatable  as  butter;  medical  men  say 
It  is  just  as  nutritious.  Anyone  buying 
groceries  knows  it  .costs  less;  but  it 
should  be  much  less  costly  than  it  is. 

Both  margarine  and  butter  contain 
3,300  calories  per  pound;  80-percent  fat 
by  volume;  and  same  percentage  skim- 


milk  solids.  Three  percent  of  margarine 
is  salt  and  3  percent  of  butter  is  salt. 
Sixteen  percent  of  margarine  is  moisture 
and  16  of  butter  is  moisture.  Does  it 
make  sense  to  the  housewives  of  the 
country  that  the  Federal  Government 
tax  one  and  not  tax  the  other? 

As  to  color,  margarine  is  colored,  and 
so  is  butter,  8  months  of  every  year.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the 
Senate  floor  implying  that  butter  has  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  yellow  color.  As  I 
see  it,  butter  has  no  more  right  to  the 
yellow  color  than  has  oleomargarine.  In 
a  great  many  instances,  oleo  must  be  de¬ 
colored  before  it  can  be  sold.  As  to  tax¬ 
ation,  the  housewife  must  pay  a  tax  of 
10  cents  on  every  pound  of  colored  mar¬ 
garine  she  buys.  The  report  on  mar¬ 
garine  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  states: 

From  a  nutritional  viewpoint,  when  it  la 
fortified  with  vitamin  A  in  the  required 
amount — 

By  the  way,  the  law  requires  that 
amount — 

margarine  is  the  equal  of  butter,  containing 
the  same  amounts  of  protein,  fat,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  calories  per  unit  of  weight. 
Moreover,  since  the  minimum  vitamin  A 
content  of  enriched  margarine  is  fixed,  and 
the  amount  of  this  vitamin  in  butter  may 
range  from  500  to  20,000  units  per  pound, 
enriched  margarine  is  a  more  dependable 
source  of  vitamin  A  than  is  butter.  Since  it 
is  a  cheaper  product  than  butter,  fortified 
margarine  constitutes  a  good  vehicle  for  the 
distribution  of  vitamin  A  and  fats  to  low- 
income  groups  and  should,  therefore,  be 
made  available  to  them.  Under  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  margarine  is  as  clean  and  sanitary  a 
food  as  butter.  The  two  products  are  like¬ 
wise  equal  in  digestibility.  Their  relative 
palatability  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

Some  people  like  the  taste  of  butter, 
others  like  taste  of  oleomargarine  better. 

Three  distinguished  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine 
conducted  a  2-year  study  of  217  children 
in  two  orphanages.  The  children  in  one 
were  fed  margarine  while  the  children 
in  the  other  were  fed  butter.  The  report 
reads  like  this: 

Blood  studies  showed  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  margarine 
or  butter  groups. 

The  children  in  the  margarine  group  ex¬ 
perienced  a  high  degree  of  good  health  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  and  in  comparing  their  health 
to  those  in  the  butter  group  it  appears  to 
have  been  much  better. 

When  Infirmary  records  are  compared,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  margarine  group  fared 
much  better  than  the  butter  group.  We 
are  not  making  claims  that  the  margarine 
group  were  healthier  simply  because  their 
diet  contained  margarine.  Other  variables 
are  more  likely  to  account  for  their  better 
health. 

In  1886  it  was  contended  that  mar¬ 
garine  was  an  unhealthy  food  and  was 
being  sold  fraudulently  as  butter.  In 
1902,  when  the  original  law — which  im¬ 
posed  a  2-cent  tax  on  all  margarine — 
was  amended  to  reduce  the  tax  on  un¬ 
colored  margarine  and  place  an  almost 
prohibitive  impost  on  the  artificially 
colored  yellow  product  the  argument  was 
again  made  that  consumers  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  fraud.  In  1931,  when  the 
10-cent  tax  was  extended  to  all  yellow 
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margarine — whether  artificially  or  nat¬ 
urally  colored — the  contention  was  made 
that  margarine  was  a  “foreign”  product 
since  a  great  deal  of  it  was  being  made 
from  imported  palm  and  coconut  oil. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  the 
foreign  argument  is  of  no  importance 
today.  More  than  95  percent  of  all 
margarine  is  now  made  of  domestic  in¬ 
gredients.  This  argument  is  as  archaic 
today  as  the  contention  that  margarine 
is  an  unhealthy  food. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  imposition  of  these  taxes  and 
license  fees  on  margarine,  any  more  than 
there  would  be  for  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  10  cents  on  every  pound  of  butter. 

Both  margarine  and  butter  are  colored 
yellow  to  meet  food  habits.  We  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  yellow  table  spreads  just  as 
we  are  used  to  white  milk.  If  anyone 
should  try  to  sell  black  milk,  no  one 
would  want  to  drink  it.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  butter  and  of  oleomargarine. 
We  would  look  with  distaste  upon  green 
milk — though  in  every  respect  except 
color  it  might  be  identical  with  other 
milk.  Our  housewives  do  not  object  to 
white  margarine  for  cooking  purposes. 
They  are  accustomed  to  white  cooking 
fats — such  as  lard.  But  they  do  want 
their  margarine  for  table  use  to  be  yel¬ 
low.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  their 
preference  should  be  ignored  or 
thwarted. 

Margarine  looks  like  butter.  It  is 
quite  amusing  to  listen  to  the  speeches 
of  those  who  say  they  do  not  want  us 
even  to  put  margarine  in  a  package  that 
makes  it  look  like  butter,  although  it  is 
printed  plainly  on  the  package  that  it  is 
oleomargarine.  God  made  both  to  look 
as  they  look  in  their  natural  state. 

Furthermore,  margarine  imitates  and 
is  a  substitute  for  butter,  but  what  is 
wrong  with  that?  If  we  are  to  levy  a  tax 
on  all  products  which  imitate  the 
original,  in  color  and  other  character¬ 
istics,  we  are  going  to  stifle  competition. 
The  very  essence  of  competition  is  to 
develop  new  products  which  are  like  the 
old  but  which  are  better  and  cheaper. 

Of  course,  the  supreme  irony  of  this 
amazing  claim  of  butter  to  a  monopoly 
on  yellow  is  that  the  fats  and  oils  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  con¬ 
tain  some  naturally  yellow  color.  Under 
Federal  regulations,  however,  these  fats 
and  oils  must  be  bleached,  a  process 
which  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacture 
in  order  to  make  white  margarine.  If 
the  manufacturers  did  not  bleach  it, 
they  would  violate  the  law.  It  would 
probably  be  yellow  in  some  instances,  and 
then  it  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law.  Otherwise,  the  margarine  resulting 
would  have  to  pay  the  10  cents  a  pound 
Federal  tax. 

The  butter  boys  tell  us  that  this  tax 
was  imposed  because  the  Government 
needed  the  revenue  and  to  protect  the 
public  from  fraud.  But  the  people  know 
it  was  imposed  by  butter  interests  in 
order  to  outlaw  the  sale  of  margarine. 
The  housewives,  however,  have  great 
faith  in  margarine  and  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  buy  it.  It  is  only  logic  to  buy 
margarine  because  it  is  as  good  as  but¬ 
ter  in  every  respect  and  can  be  made  for 
much  less. 


Let  me  also  state  that  it  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  so  far  as  putting  the  butter 
interests  out  of  business  is  concerned,  the 
removal  of  the  tax  of  10  cents  on  mar¬ 
garine  will  not  affect  in  a  material  way 
the  amount  of  butter  sold,  and  will  not, 
in  any  material  way,  affect  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine.  But  repeal  will  eliminate 
a  tax  which  I  consider  inequitable,  a  tax 
which  has  no  proper  place  in  our  econ¬ 
omy,  a  tax  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  imposition  on  people  who 
are  buying  oleomargarine. 

Spokesmen  for  the  butter  industry 
have  made  every  sort  of  claim  against 
the  margarine  industry.  They  have  even 
said  that  soybeans,  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  of  margarine,  are  detrimental 
to  the  soil.  Contrary  to  that  statement, 
the  soybean  plant  is  a  legume;  it  re¬ 
stores  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Any  spe¬ 
cialist  in  soil  conservation  will  tell  us 
that  all  land  must  be  put  to  its  best  use. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  one  acre 
of  soybeans  will  produce  more  butter 
fat  than  will  two  acres  used  for  dairying. 
One  man-hour  of  labor  will  produce  13.3 
pounds  of  soybean  oil  compared  with 
1.5  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

I  think  the  development  of  margarine 
has  contributed  much  and  will  contrib¬ 
ute  much  more  to  the  health  of  the 
people  in  this  Nation,  because  it  brings 
a  highly  nutritive  food  to  many  who 
could  not  afford  butter.  It  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  before,  and  I  want  to  recom¬ 
mend  again,  that  the  taxes  and  license 
fees  be  removed'  from  margarine  and  the 
sale  of  margarine  be  encouraged.  We 
are  robbing  some  while  we  starve  others 
just  to  protect  the  butter  industry  by 
taxation,  and  I  want  the  people  to  know 
that  the  tax  money  has  not  amounted  to 
a  hill  of  beans.  It  no  more  than  pays 
for  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size  this  point:  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  single  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
wants  to  destroy  the  butter  industry.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the  Members  who 
have  introduced  bills  for  the  repeal  of 
the  antimargarine  laws  want  to  hurt  the 
dairy  industry.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  farmers,  including 
dairy  farmers,  and  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  generally. 

Much  of  the  argument  voiced  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  antimargarine  laws  has  been 
based  on  an  unproved  assumption  that 
without  this  discriminatory  legislation, 
the  dairy  industry  would  be  disrupted. 
There  has  been  no  proof  submitted  in 
Congress  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  to  support  this  assumption.  All 
the  evidence  I  have  seen — and  I  have 
studied  this  question  carefully — abun¬ 
dantly  proves  the  contrary. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  re¬ 
strictions  hamper  and  curtail  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  margarine 
and  restrict  those  who  produce  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  margarine — more  than  2,- 
300,000  American  farmers.  As  I  have  in¬ 
dicated,  they  are  also  restrictions  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  great  livestock  indus¬ 
tries  of  needy  people  at  home  and  abroad 
and  upon  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
American  people. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  regardless  of  party  affilia¬ 
tion,  will  study  the  facts  in  this  issue 
carefully  and  without  prejudice.  I  am 
confident,  if  this  is  done,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  outcome;  the  antimargarine 
laws  will  be,  at  long  last,  removed  from 
the  statute  books.  If  that  be  done,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  farmers,  as  well  as  the  consum¬ 
ers,  will  be  benefited  thereby. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  discussion  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  has  just  yielded  the 
floor.  I  think  he  made  a  very  effective 
argument  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
representing  his  sectional  interest  and 
desirous  of  promoting  the  production  of 
oleomargarine.  I  was,  however,  tremen¬ 
dously  impressed  by  one  statement  which 
he  made,  to  the  effect  that  some  persons 
like  the  taste  of  butter  and  some  persons 
like  the  taste  of  oleomargarine.  Those 
of  us  who  are  representing  the  dairy 
farmers  and  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  America  on  this  issue  should  like  to 
keep  the  distinction  clear  between  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  butter,  so  that  those  who 
prefer  the  taste  of  butter  may  have  but¬ 
ter,  and  those,  to  quote  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  prefer  the  taste  of 
oleomargarine,  may  have  oleomargarine, 
and  so  that  each  may  know  what  he  is 
getting,  so  that  each  may  know  what  is 
being  served  in  restaurants  and  hotels, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  or 
deception,  so  that  a  customer  desiring 
butter  may  eat  butter,  and  one  who  pre¬ 
fers  oleomargarine  may  eat  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

We  accept  that  line  of  reasoning  com¬ 
pletely.  Our  legislation  is  based  on  that 
principle. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  my  amendment  lettered 
“D.”  It  was  offered  both  to  the  original 
bill  and  the  substitute.  I  should  like  to 
explain  my  reasons  for  desiring  to  with¬ 
draw  it.  It  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
which  provides  that  all  oleomargarine 
must  be  labeled  in  letters  one-half  inch 
high,  “This  is  not  a  dairy  product.”  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  situation  at  the 
time  I  offered  the  amendment.  My  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  prevent  the  fraud  and  de¬ 
ception  now  practiced.  However,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  has 
handed  me  a  telegram  which  is  very 
convincing.  It  reads  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1950. 
Hon.  Irvin<  M.  Ives, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

Understand  Senator  McCarthy  proposes  to 
require  oleomargarine  to  be  labeled  “This  is 
not  a  dairy  product.”  Such  labeling  would 
mislead  many  Jewish  people  who  observe 
the  religious  dietary  laws.  They  would  be¬ 
lieve  that  vegetable  oleomargarine  contains 
no  milk  and  therefore  could  be  served  and 
eaten  with  meat  products.  However,  milk 
content  of  margarine  forbids  such  use  under 
kosher  laws.  On  behalf  of  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  representing  the  reform, 
conservative,  and  orthodox  rabbis  and  con- 
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gregations,  I  urge  you  to  do  all  that  you  can 
to  prevent  any  such  misconception. 

Rabbi  Herbert  S.  Goldstein, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Religious 
Observance,  Synagogue  Council  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  brands  of  oleomargarine  contain 
a  very  small  percentage  of  dry  skim 
milk,  I  can  see  that  such  labeling  would 
be  deceptive  insofar  as  concerns  persons 
who  follow  the  orthodox  Jewish  faith. 
For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  shall  prepare  another 
amendment  which  will  accomplish  the 
desired  results  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
fair  to  the  Jewish  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy  in  the  chair ) .  The  Chair  inquires, 
is  that  amendment  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  amendment,  which  says  the  product 
Is  not  a  dairy  product? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  not  offered. 
It  was  merely  presented  to  be  printed 
and  to  lie  on  the  table,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  was  offered  to  the 
Wiley- Gillette  substitute,  and  I  desire  at 
this  time  to  withdraw  it  from  the  Wiley- 
Giilette  substitute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion.  I  merely  wanted  to  be  clear  as  to 
what  was  done. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Insofar  as  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  amendment  merely  has  been 
printed  and  is  lying  on  the  table,  and  I 
said  I  was  going  to  offer  it  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  bill  also,  but  under  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  rules  I  could  not  offer  it  at  the  time 
I  presented  it.  It  has  been  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Wiley-Gillette  substi¬ 
tute,  and  my  request  now  is  that  I  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  it  as  such. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  to  the  proposed  substitute,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  an  amendment 
Offered  to  the  proposed  Wiley-Gillette 
substitute. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  is  not  now  a  part 
of  the  proposed  substitute? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  it  may  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  substitute  by 
unanimous  consent.  If  so,  I  wish  to 
withdraw  it,  and  I  have  talked  to  as 
many  of  the  sponsors  of  the  substitute  as 
I  could  contact,  and  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  my  withdrawing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  amendment 
has  never  been  offered  to  the  Wiley-Gil¬ 
lette  substitute. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  the  Chair 
has  made  an  error.  I  was  here  at  the 
time  it  was  offered,  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  Wiley-Gillette  substitute  did  accept 
the  amendment  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  it  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Mr.  McCARTHY.  If  that  is  correct, 
may  I  have  an  understanding  that  it  is 
withdrawn,  if  it  was  accepted,  and  is 
not  now  a  part  of  the  Gillette-Wiley  sub¬ 


stitute,  so  that  it  is  not  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  does  not  appear  in 
the  language  of  the  substitute  in  which 
we  have  all  joined  and  which  we  offered 
together  as  a  substitute  for  H.  R.  2023. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  that  be  true, 
then  there  was  an  unfortunate  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  clerk,  because  the 
sponsors  of  the  Wiley-Gillette  substitute 
did  accept  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  At  least  the  Senator’s 
explanation  will  certainly  clarify  the 
record,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misun¬ 
derstanding. 

Mr.  McCARTHY.  I  intend  to  prepare 
another  amendment,  which  will  call  for 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  provision, 
but  will  make  it  clear  to  those  who  are 
orthodox  Jewish  people  that  there  is  a 
small  percentage  of  skim  milk  in  the 
product,  so  that  they  will  not  be  de¬ 
ceived. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield,  while 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  on  the 
floor,  so  that  I  may  call  attention  to 
amendment  D  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  not  the 
amendment  to  which  I  am  referring. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  call  attention  to 
that  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Certainly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  misrepresentation  in 
the  marketing  of  oleomargarine,  and  also 
to  prevent  misrepresenting  it  as  being 
a  product  made  from  dairy  fats. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  call  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  his  amendment 
does  not  provide  a  penalty,  or  at  least 
an  adequate  penalty.  The  only  penalty 
provided  in  it  will  be  found  in  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act,  a  $5,000  fine.  If  that  fine  is  not 
paid  for  a  year,  it  will  amount  to  merely 
$5,000.  I  have  had  prepared  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Senator’s  amendment  which 
reads  as  follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment,  between 
lines  18  and  19,  Insert  this  following  new 
subsection : 

‘‘(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  ‘Each  separate  violation  of 
such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through 
continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense.’  ” 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  take  this  amendment,  look  it  over, 
and  see  if  he  cannot  accept  it  as  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment,  because 
it  is  apparent  there  must  be  provided 
some  effective  penalty  against  mis¬ 
branding  and  misrepresentation,  or  the 
oleo  interests  would  simply  laugh. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senators  amend¬ 
ment  would  simply  put  teeth  in  the 
McCarthy  amendment,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  it  would  put  teeth 
in  the  McCarthy  amendment,  and  not 
only  make  violators  liable  to  a  $5,000 
fine,  but  if  they  dragged  the  payment 
of  the  fine  out  over  a  year  or  a  year  and 


a  half,  the  penalty  would  be  $5,000  for 
each  day  they  delayed  paying  the  fine. 

Mr.  McCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  is  an  excellent  idea.  I  should 
have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  accept¬ 
ing  that  modification  of  the  amendment. 
I  believe,  however,  the  Senator  said  it 
would  come  between  lines  18  and  19.  I 
presume  he  meant  between  lines  20  and 
21. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  why  I  suggested 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  look  it 
over,  to  see  that  it  is  correct  in  detail. 

Mr.  McCARTHY.  While  I  am  very 
happy  to  accept  the  modification,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  my  amendment  had  al¬ 
ready  been  accepted  as  a  modification 
of  the  Wiley-Gillette  amendment,  I 
should  want  to  talk  to  all  the  sponsors  of 
the  Wiley-Gillette  amendment  and  see 
whether  they  objected  to  the  modifica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  event  the  Wiley- 
Gillette  amendment  is  not  accepted  by 
the  Senate,  I  understand  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  intends  to  propose 
his  amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  itself,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
at  least  very  seriously  considering  the 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  to  his 
original  bill  in  case  the  Wiley-Gillette 
amendment  shall  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  attending  to  the  colloquy. 
What  amendment  is  the  Senator  dis¬ 
cussing? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Amendment  (E), 
which  has  to  do  with  the  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  the  time 
comes  I  shall  consider  discussing  it  with 
the  Senator.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
not  too  objectionable.  There  are  one  or 
two  suggestions  I  desire  to  make  when 
the  proper  time  comes  for  voting  on  it. 
I  may  say  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  a  very  objectionable  amendment,  and 
it  may  well  be  we  can  agree  on  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  we  delay  further  de¬ 
bate  on  this  matter  until  the  time  comes 
when  the  amendment  is  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  yielded  for  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  to  secure  unanimous  consent  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  willing  to 
postpone  further  discussion. 

Mr.  McCARTHY.  In  calling  this 
amendment  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  I  wish  to  direct  his 
notice  to  the  fact  that  the  amehdment 
has  been  modified,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it  had  been  modified.  Has  the 
amendment  which  is  pending  been 
modified? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  an  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  provide  a  penalty, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  not  amount  to  much  without  a 
penalty  provided. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  had  to  say 
a  moment  ago  referred  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  before  it  was  modified.  Will  it  be 
printed  as  modified? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
consider  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  penalty  is.  There  are  already 
penalties  provided  in  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  colloquy  initiated  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  became  a  part  of  the 
Record,  I  was  pointing  out  that  people 
who  believe  that  butter  has  a  right  to 
the  protection  it  now  has  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  need  the  protection  they  would 
get  under  the  substitute  which  we  have 
joined  in  offering.  I  concur  completely 
in  that  major  thesis  developed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  when  he 
said  that  people  who  like  butter  better 
have  a  right  to  buy  butter,  and  those 
who  like  oleomargarine  better  have  a 
right  to  buy  oleomargarine.  I  suggest 
that  from  those  two  facts  there  must 
come  a  third  fact;  namely,  that  each  has 
the  right  to  know  what  he  is  buying  and 
what  he  is  eating.  We  have  proposed 
substitute  legislation  which  protects  him 
in  that  third  right,  which  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  either  of  the  other  two. 

I  also  concur  in  another  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  his  appealing  discourse  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  oleomargarine  people, 
when  he  said  that  the  housewives  have 
no  objection  to  using  white  oleomarga¬ 
rine  for  cooking  purposes,  but  that  the 
housewives  insist  that  they  want  yellow 
oleomargarine  for  table  use.  Then  he 
said  that  the  American  public  has  been 
accustomed  to  preferring  a  yellow  table 
spread.  Then  he  stopped  and  got  away 
from  what  would  be  a  logical  sequence — 
how  it  happens  that  of  all  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum,  the  American  public  has 
been  accustomed  to  preferring  yellow  as 
a'  table  spread.  He  knows  what  he  did 
not  say,  so  I  say  it  for  him,  that  the 
only  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  has  become  accustomed  to 
preferring  yellow  as  a  table  spread  is 
because  yellow  is  the  color  of  butter,  and 
people  prefer  butter.  Many  people  pre¬ 
sume  that  they  are  getting  butter  if 
they  get  something  yellow  on  their 
bread.  It  is  against  that  kind  of  dis¬ 
honest  delusion  that  we  protest. 

There  are  many  other  colors  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  producers  could  use.  People 
in  America  do  not  object  to  using  red  as 
a  table  spread  if  the  red  is  actually  plum 
jelly,  but  they  do  not  like  to  have  foisted 
on  them  something  colored  red  and 
tasting  like  oleomargarine,  and  appear¬ 
ing  like  plum  jelly,  because  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  apparently,  cannot  simulate 
the  taste  of  plum  jelly.  Oleomargarine 
does  imitate  the  taste  of  butter  and  the 
color  of  butter  and  the  appearance  of 
butter.  There  is  a  universal  acceptance 
of  butter  as  a  preferred  table  spread,  to 
such  an  extent  even  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  said,  for  some 
strange  reason  the  American  public 
wants  their  table  spread  colored  yellow, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  those  from  the 
oleomargarine  area  want  to  enable  the 
people  to  buy  yellow  oleomargarine. 


Mr.  President,  for  a  long  time  during 
this  debate,  as  I  have  heard  it  and  read 
it,  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to  find  out 
exactly  why  the  Democratic  Party  put 
an  oleomargarine  plank  in  its  national 
platform.  It  has  been  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  know  exactly  why  the 
Democrats  have  joined  in  these  tragic 
days  filled  with  many  major  problems 
in  placing  the  repeal  of  the  protection 
which  the  butter  makers  now  enjoy 
against  oleomargarine  so  high  on  the 
agenda  and  making  that  proposal  an 
important  must  piece  of  legislation 
rather  than  considering  some  problem 
of  real  importance  to  our  domestic  or 
foreign  situation.  I  have  tried  to  ana¬ 
lyze  it  objectively.  I  have  tried  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  because  it  seems  to  me  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  understand  it  if 
we  are  to  debate  against  the  point  of 
view  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  reasons  why  other  people,  whose 
judgments  we  respect,  differ  from  us. 

I  think  there  are  probably  two  major 
groups  who  are  leading  the  battle  against 
butter — two  major  groups  who  are  lead¬ 
ing  the  battle  in  behalf  of  the  producers 
of  oleomargarine.  The  first  group,  I 
think,  is  made  up  of  Senators  from  the 
areas  of  America  which  produce  an 
abundance  of  vegetable  oil  which  the 
producers  would  like  to  convert  into 
oleomargarine,  and  consequently  those 
Senators  feel  that  they  will  increase  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  if  they  can  induce 
the  American  public,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  by  color  or  without  color,  to  use 
an  additional  amount  of  oleomargarine. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Johnston]  falls  into  that  cate¬ 
gory  of  support.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  comes 
within  that  category.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  for  the  oleomargarine-tax  re¬ 
pealer,  and  who  live  in  that  area  of  the 
country,  speak  with  that  sort  of  under¬ 
standable  sincerity.  But  there  are 
others  on  the  Democratic  side  who 
joined  in  getting  the  oleo  plank  in  the 
national  platform,  which  was  agreed  to 
in  a  convention,  who  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  difficulty  in  bringing  together 
the  points  of  view  of  the  North  and  the 
South  on  anything  else  that  was  written 
into  the  Democratic  platform.  They 
agreed  on  this  one  point,  however. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  respect  to 
the  other  group  or  faction  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  which  does  not  come  from 
a  part  of  the  country  which  produces 
oleomargarine,  vegetable  oil,  the  group 
which,  in  fact,  in  part,  comes  from  a  part 
of  the  country  where  they  are  trying  to 
develop  a  dairy  industry,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  just  some  plain,  practical 
Pendergast  politics  which  believes  it  can 
get  some  votes  now  by  inducing  some 
city  people  to  go  along  with  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  going  to  give  them  a  little 
cheaper  spread,  and  they  probably  are 
not  going  to  lose  many  votes  among  the 
fanners,  because  primarily  they  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  group  of  people  who  have  had 
the  good  judgment  to  vote  Republican 
anyway.  ' 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  going  to 
analyze  this  legislation  as  I  go  along, 


and  see  whether  or  not  that  is  what1  has 
brought  about  this  remarkably  happy 
marriage  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which  disagreed  so  re¬ 
peatedly  and  so  heatedly  on  so  many 
other  issues  at  the  party  convention. 

I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  this  proposal  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  farmer.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  proposal  which  is  not  going 
to  increase  his  income.  It  is  going  to 
decrease  it.  I  think  that  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  from  the  arithmetic  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  dairy  industry  is  a  rather 
important  segment  of  the  whole  farm 
problem  with  which  we  have  all  been 
wrestling  so  industriously. 

Our  dairy  herds  account  for  about  22 
percent  of  the  agricultural  income  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  farm  income  we  are  now 
concerned  about.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  direct  attack  upon  22  percent  of 
the  income  of  the  farmers  of  America. 
The  dairy  business  produces  annually  in 
the  United  States  about  $7,000,000,000 
of  income. 

It  has  now  been  conclusively  shown  in 
statistical  table  after  statistical  table 
that  the  total  income  of  America  in  any 
fiscal  year  is  almost  exactly  7  times  the 
income  from  the  farm.  So  we  are  tam¬ 
pering  with  an  income  not  only  of  $7,000,- 
000,000  which  now  accrues  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  America,  but  we  are  jeopar¬ 
dizing  the  pyramiding  of  that  income, 
because  when  we  reduce  one  factor  in 
the  formula  of  7  times  an  important 
factor,  of  course  we  reduce  the  final  an¬ 
swer  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  formula.  So  we  are  dealing 
with  a  potential  income  of  $50,000,000,- 
000,  because  the  $7,000,000,000  of  it  that 
the  farmer  gets  from  the  dairying  in¬ 
dustry  pyramids  7  times  over,  as  does  all 
other  new  real  wealth  produced  in  this 
country.  So  when  we  cut  down  by  per¬ 
haps  a  $1,000,000,000  the  income  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  we  cut  dpwn  by  $7,000,000,- 
000  the  national  income  for  a  given  year. 
No  one  has  argued  on  any  side  of  this 
question,  up  to  now,  that  denying  the 
dairy  farmer  this  protection  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  for  so  long  will  increase  his  in¬ 
come.  Everyone  admits  it  will  decrease 
his  income.  We  argue,  understandably, 
about  the  degree  to  which  it  will  decrease 
it,  but  all  admit  it  will  decrease  our 
national  farm  income. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  argument.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  in  the  past  10  years  1,500,000  per¬ 
sons  have  left  the  farms  of  America.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  some  20-odd 
million  persons.  If  the  process  of  per¬ 
sons  leaving  the  farms  of  America  con¬ 
tinues,  for  reasons  such  as  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  now,  the  result  will  be  very 
evident  that  instead  of  getting  cheaper 
prices  we  will  have  less  and  less  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  the  time  may  come,  if  soil  of 
America  is  depleted  by  what  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  done,  that  we  may  become 
an  importing  nation.  That  is  a  very 
dangerous  factor. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  places  his  finger  on  a 
very  important  problem,  and  that  is  the 
relationship  of  employment  on  the  farm 
to  the  whole  business  involving  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  products. 

I  should  like  to  quote,  as  a  further 
reply  to  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  said,  a  portion  of  the  statement 
I  made  at  the  time  hearings  were  held 
on  H.  R.  2023  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  in  April  of  last  year. 
On  page  39  of  those  hearings,  included 
in  a  part  of  my  testimony  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  I  had  this  to  say: 

X  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  in  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  very  persuasive  testimony  of 
Senator  Thye  about  the  family-size  farm, 
because  in  South  Dakota  the  dairy  industry 
Is  the  industry  of  the  family-size  farm. 

Understandably  we  have  heard  much 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
about  the  family-size  farm.  But  up  to 
now  the  first  legislative  proposal  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  family-size  farm  is  to  deny 
it  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  in¬ 
come  it  now  receives  from  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. 

I  continue  to  read  from  my  testimony: 

We  have  less  than  a  thousand  farms  out 
there  on  which  50  percent  of  the  effort  is 
devoted  to  dairying.  The  dairying,  industry 
Is  part  of  the  operation  of  the  family-size 
farm.  We  are  concerned,  all  of  us,  in  main¬ 
taining  a  decent  Income  for  the  family-size 
farmer,  not  only  a  good  income  but  a  steady 
Income  from  which  he  has  some  cash  re¬ 
sources  and  cash  income  through  the  year. 

South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  are 
the  two  States  of  the  Union  which  will 
be  most  drastically  hurt  by  the  proposed 
legislation,  because  they  are  the  two 
States  which  derive  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  of  their  farm  income  from  dairy 
products  insofar  as  the  processing  of 
milk  is  concerned.  In  our  area  the 
dairy  farmer  is  the  average-size  farmer, 
operating  the  family-size  farm.  We 
have  very  few  exclusive  dairy  farms  in 
South  Dakota.  Less  than  1,000  are  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  dairying,  but  dairy¬ 
ing  forms  a  part  of  the  farming  opera¬ 
tion  of  every  family-size  farmer,  and 
it  does  not  set  well  with  the  farmers  of 
South  Dakota  when  they  listen  to  this 
Democratic  attack  on  the  family-size 
farmer  for  whom  the  Democrats  have 
shed  so  many  crocodile  tears  in  so  many 
past  election  years. 

One  way  to  do  something  for  the  fam¬ 
ily-size  farmer  is  to  protect  him  in  the 
right  he  now  has  to  extend  his  cash  in¬ 
come,  and  project  it  throughout  the  year 
by  enjoying  a  decent  profit  from  his 
dairy-farm  operations  and  from  milking 
his  cows  and  selling  his  butterfat. 

I  continue  to  read  from  my  testimony : 

It  has  been  figured,  and  I  think  accurately, 
that  by  permitting  oleomargarine  to  be  sold 
in  direct  competition,  with  no  restriction, 
no  restraint  of  trade  and  no  tax,  nothing 
except  to  let  it  try  to  seduce  the  housewife 
into  buying  it  by  making  it  appear  to  look 
like  butter,  making  it  taste  like  butter,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  melting  consistency  of  butter,  and 
everything  else  except  the  nutritive  value 
of  butter,  would  reduce  the  annual  income 
to  the  American  farmer  by  over  $600,000,000 
per  year.  This  $600,000,000  is  now  going  to 
farmers  who  are  at  the  moment  not  getting 
the  parity  income  of  which  Secretary  Bran- 


nan  talks.  So  we  might  find  ourselves  run¬ 
ning  into  a  situation  where  we  would  have 
to  increase  the  Government  purchases,  the 
Government  subsidy,  or  the  Government  sup¬ 
port  program,  call  it  what  you  will,  by  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  if  we  destroy  the  reve¬ 
nue  now  going  to  the  family-size  farm  from 
the  butter  industry. 

So  I  say  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  it  is  highly  important, 
if  we  believe  in  developing  a  family-size 
farm  income,  that  we  permit  the  milk 
operation  and  the  selling  of  milk,  and 
the  selling  of  butterfats  to  be  a  part  of 
the  profitable  practice  of  people  living 
on  family-size  farms. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
was  absent  I  understand  that  my  asso¬ 
ciate,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  accepted  an  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  to  his  amendment, 
and  I  understand  that  that  particular 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  : 

“Each  separate  violation  of  such  order  shall 
be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  a  violation  through  continuing  failure 
or  neglect  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  each  day  of  continuance  of  such 
failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense.” 

Mr.  President,  when  my  associate  sub¬ 
mitted  his  amendment  the  other  day  I 
accepted  it  to  the  substitute  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  accept  the 
modification  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  so  that  in 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  we  will  have  in  it  the  original 
McCarthy  amendment  in  what  might 
be  called  this  Aiken  language  to  the 
McCarthy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  be  further  modified 
in  accordance  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  yield 
further,  I  ask  that  the  modification  just 
made  in  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  may  be  printed,  so  that 
it  will  be  available  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  ac¬ 
tion  thus  taken  means  that  three  ac¬ 
ceptances  have  thus  far  been  secured  for 
the  amendment.  They  await  accept¬ 
ance  tomorrow  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  now  to  continue 
my  remarks,  rather  than  to  deviate  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  this  particular  interchange  or  dis¬ 
cussion  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Senator’s  remarks. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  object.  Just  let  it 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
that  the  Record  will  be  in  orderly 
fashion;  and  I  shall  continue  with  my 
remarks  now. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Do  .1  correctly 
understand  that  the  proposed  Aiken 
amendment  applies  to  any  injunctive  re¬ 
lief,  as  well  as  any  criminal  relief?  Is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  let  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  answer  that 
question.  We  have  had  a  conference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  not  being 
a  lawyer,  I  shall  simply  state  that  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law  there 
is  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  a  violation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  answer  is 
“yes.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Since  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  says  the  answer  is  “Yes,” 
I  shall  not  continue,  but  shall  let  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  continue  his 
remarks.  He  has  been  very  patient. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator; 
that  is  quite  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desire  to  have 
the  amendment  as  modified  printed? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  continu¬ 
ing  now  in  our  search  to  try  to  find  the 
underlying  reasons  motivating  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  received  such  una¬ 
nimity  of  support  on  the  part  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Democratic  political 
platform,  upon  which  the  Democrats  ran 
successfully  for  office  in  the  last  election, 
I  return  to  the  position  I  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish,  namely,  that  in  the 
first  instance  this  measure  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  farmer.  Whatever 
else  its  purpose  or  whomever  else  it  is 
expected  to  aid,  it  is  not  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
farmer.  It  has  been  developed  thus  far 
that  it  destroys  a  considerable  segment 
of  the  farmers’  income. 

It  goes  further  than  that,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  have  in  South  Dakota  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  West,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  throughout  the  country  generally,  a 
very  fine  group  of  organizations  known 
as  farmers’  cooperative  creameries.  Most 
of  them  are  rather  small  establishments. 
I  helped  establish  one  in  my  home  town. 
They  belong  to  the  farmers  of  the  area, 
who  bring  in  their  butterfat  or  place  it 
by  the  roadside  and  have  it  called  for 
by  the  creamery  truck.  They  patronize 
a  particular  creamery,  and  generally 
send  to  it  all  their  milk  or  butterfat,  and 
frequently  through  that  creamery  they 
develop  a  particular  brand  of  butter. 
They  hold  their  annual  meetings,  and 
distribute  earnings  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
By  that  means  the  dairy  farmers  have 
been  able  to  improve  the  grade  of  dairy 
cattle,  and  frequently  to  bring  in  calves, 
for  instance,  from  Wisconsin  and  other 
areas  to  improve  the  dairy  herds.  Thus 
they  have  been  able  to  establish  a  con¬ 
siderable  development  of  dairying  in 
areas  where  dairying  is  not  particularly 
a  major  activity. 

This  measure  will  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  those  dairy  farmers  to  com¬ 
pete  with  chain  cream  companies  or  to 
engage  in  the  community  effort  by  which 
they  have  been  able  to  establish  in  the 
small  towns  and  small  cities  of  America 
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a  small  locally  owned  and  locally  oper¬ 
ated  cooperative  to  help  make  dairying 
profitable  to  the  farmers.  So  this  meas¬ 
ure,  if  enacted,  will  be  of  no  value  to 
them.  It  will  turn  the  clock  backward, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  proposal  in  the  1948  Dem¬ 
ocratic  platform  runs  in  direct  conflict 
with  a  statement  the  President  made 
in  his  address  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  merely 
one  of  a  series  of  conflicts,  incidentally, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  which  is  pertinent 
to  this  bill,  because  the  President — quite 
rightfully,  in  my  opinion — emphasized 
the  importance  of  soil  conservation,  and 
referred  to  it  several  times  in  the  course 
of  his  address  to  the  National  Congress. 
I  now  quote  one  or  two  sentences  from 
what  the  President  said  in  that  connec¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  the  gains  America 
has  made,  referring  to  agriculture  “can¬ 
not  be  achieved  unless  we  have  a  stable 
and  prosperous  agriculture.  They  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  unless  we  conserve  and 
develop  our  natural  resources  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.” 

A  little  later  he  said — and  I  agree  with 
him: 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  all, 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  must 
be  regarded  as  a  public  trust.  We  must  use 
our  precious  assets  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and 
grassland  in  such  a  way  that  they  become 
constantly  more  productive  and  more  val¬ 
uable.  Government  investment  in  the  con¬ 
servation  and  development  of  our  resources 
is  necessary  to  the  future  economic  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  here  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Chief  Executive  was 
referring  to  conservation  of  the  soil  and 
the  water  on  the  farms  of  America. 
Any  student  of  agriculture  must  recog¬ 
nize,  I  believe,  the  relationship  of  dairy¬ 
ing  to  soil  conservation. 

In  continuing  to  quote  authorities 
from  the  Chief  Executive  echelon  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  let  me  give  as  my  authority, 
in  refutation  to  the  President’s  argu¬ 
ment,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bennett, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service,  who  says  that — 

Pew,  If  any,  other  kinds  of  farms  respond 
more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  to  soil  and 
water  conservation,  cropping,  and  pasture 
management  measures  than  does  dairy  farm¬ 
ing. 

So  we  propose  to  show  that  this  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  Democratic  platform  and  in 
the  present  move  to  affect  injuriously 
the  dairy  industry  by  making  it  un¬ 
profitable,  although  the  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  others  say 
that  dairy  farming  is  highly  beneficial 
to  soil  conservation,  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  President  calls  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  to  expand  its  soil-conservation  ef¬ 
forts,  not  to  decrease  them. 

So,  Mr.  President,  aside  from  being 
grossly  inconsistent  with  the  position 
which  any  one  party  takes,  the  present 
move  would  tend  to  destroy,  to  decrease, 
to  make  unprofitable  soil-conservation 
measures  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
future  of  this  country. 

O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — still  a  part  of  the  present 
administration,  with  its  unique  ap¬ 


proach  to  these  problems  by  arguing  on 
each  side  of  every  issue — says: 

No  farmer  has  a  better  opportunity  to  keep 
his  farm  land  In  a  high  state  of  fertility  and 
productiveness  than  a  man  who  markets  his 
crops  through  good  dairy  cows. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  searching  for  the 
reason  for  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  taxes,  it  certainly  is  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  going  to  reinforce  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  argument  that  we  should  have 
soil  conservation,  or  the  President’s  ar¬ 
gument  that  we  should  produce  greater 
prosperity  among  family-size  farms  and 
that  we  should  give  farmers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  together  cooperatively  for 
their  common  welfare  and  their  com¬ 
mon  good. 

This  measure  surely  is  not  a  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  which  is  devised  to 
help  the  American  taxpayer.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  tax  feature  of  the  measure 
was  the  reason  why  our  good  Democratic 
friends  had  finally  gotten  together  upon 
an  issue  on  which  they  could  have  al¬ 
most  complete  agreement — one  to  help 
the  taxpayer,  because  it  would  decrease, 
rather  than  increase,  the  tax  revenue. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  was  correct  when  he  said  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax  does  not  bring  very  much  reve¬ 
nue  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  agree. 
However,  regardless  of  whatever  this 
measure  will  not  bring,  there  is  one  thing 
that  it  will  bring,-  when  this  change 
comes,  and  that  will  be  a  decrease, 
rather  than  an  increase,  in  the  revenue 
of  the  Treasury.  But  that  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  this  measure. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  com¬ 
mitted — correctly,  in  my  opinion — to  a 
farm  program  which  insists  that  there  be 
a  certain  kind  of  floor  support  under 
major  farm  products,  and  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment'  has  been  purchasing  butter  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  at  least  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  reasonable  price  floor  under 
butter,  as  the  Government  has  been  do¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  eggs,  corn,  wheat,  and 
many  other  products.  The  Government 
has  been  doing  that  now  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time,  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  have  been  unable 
to  consume  or  have  been  unwilling  to 
consume  sufficient  butter,  or  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  making  too  much  but¬ 
ter  or  the  butter  prices  have  fallen  or 
something  in  our  foreign  policy  has 
shaken  them  down.  At  all  events,  it  has 
become  essential  for  the  Government  to 
support  butter  prices,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  doing  it  to  a  rather  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  About  12,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  a  month  are  being  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  support  price  program. 
Interestingly  enough,  about  15,000,000 
pounds  of  colored  oleomargarine  are  be¬ 
ing  produced  and  sold  in  this  country. 
So  there  is  the  basis  for  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement.  If  by  legislative  enactment 
we  now  further  decrease  the  market  for 
butter,  by  making  it  possible  for  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  take  over  all  or  virtually  all 
of  that  market,  we  shall  thus  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  in¬ 
crease  its  purchases  of  butter  in  order  to 
support  butter  prices  and  that  segment 
of  our  agriculture.  I  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  already  has  made  an  investment  of 
approximately  $100,000,000  in  the  but¬ 


ter-production  program.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  drive  the  price  of  butter  down 
by  this  move  to  change  the  taxes  pres¬ 
ently  applying  to  oleomargarine  and  in 
respect  to  its  packaging  or  color  or  label¬ 
ing  or  the  small  print  which  says  it  is 
oleomargarine,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
to  increase  the  Government’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  butter-purchasing  program, 
and  in  that  way  the  American  taxpayer 
will  find  himself  purchasing  a  great  deal 
of  extra  butter,  unless  there  is  a  purpose 
to  throw  the  dairy  farmers  to  the  wolves 
altogether,  pull  the  price  floor  from  un¬ 
der  the  dairy  farmers,  or  let  it  sag  so 
low  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  dairy 
farmers  to  produce  butter  at  any  reason¬ 
able  margin  of  profit  at  all. 

Let  us  search  further.  Why  was  it 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
made  this  attack  on  the  dairy  farmer? 
How  did  it  happen?  Whom  are  we 
going  to  help  by  this  great  program  of 
getting  together  on  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  in  order  to  fight  a  war  against 
butter?  How  come  this  attack  on  the 
dairy  farmer?  How  come  they  single 
out  a  product  which  throughout  the 
Middle  West  means  so  much  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farmer,  and  which  through¬ 
out  the  country  contributes  almost  25 
percent  of  the  total  farm  income? 

I  thought  perhaps  it  was  going  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  consumer;  perhaps 
actually  they  are  going  to  help  the  con¬ 
sumer;  perhaps  they  are  going  to  do 
something  worth  while  for  the  consumer. 
So  I  made  an  investigation  of  it,  to  see 
how  much  the  consumer  would  be  helped 
by  taking  the  10-cent  tax  off  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine.  At  first  blush  it  looked  as  if 
it  would  be  the  quickest  way  possible  to 
give  him  a  table  spread  cheaper  than  he 
was  previously  getting.  But  I  then  real¬ 
ized,  of  course,  that  if  the  proponents  of 
repeal  were  actually  intending  to  help 
the  consumer  by  trying  to  provide  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  a  table  spread  to  marginal 
families  at  a  lower  price,  the  place  to 
have  started  was  not  with  the  10-cent 
domestic  tax  but  with  the  22-cent  for¬ 
eign-import  tax.  The  22-cent  tax  could 
have  been  repealed  if  they  were  really 
trying  to  help  the  poor  man,  the  little 
fellow,  the  consumer,  the  person  with  a 
small  income,  who  understandably  may 
want  to  buy  oleomargarine  because  it  is 
less  expensive  for  his  family.  The  place 
to  do  him  a  really  good  turn  would  have 
been  to  recommend,  not  the  repeal  of  the 
10-cents-a-pound  tax,  but  the  repeal  of 
the  22-cents-per-pound  import  tax  on 
oleomargarine.  That  would  have  given 
him  some  real  relief,  more  than  twice  the 
relief  he  would  get  under  this  bill,  and  it 
would  not  have  thrown  the  American 
dairy  farmer  into  direct  and  unfair  com¬ 
petition  with  the  oleomargarine  trust. 

I  may  come  around  a  little  later  to  the 
reason  why  I  think  they  did  not  do  that. 
I  think  it  will  become  clear,  when  I  dis¬ 
cuss  the  reasons  for  this  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  South,  which  understandably 
has  an  economic  reason  for  trying  to  get 
the  people  to  use  oleomargarine,  and  the 
cities  of  the  North,  which  joined  the 
South  in  an  agreement  in  the  national 
Democratic  convention  on  a  platform 
plank  against  the  farmer  on  which  there 
could  be  unanimity.  I  think  there  is 
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reason  for  it,  which  I  shall  come  to  a 
little  later,  which  falls  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  practical  political  Pendergastian- 
type  politics,  which  tries  to  get  votes  from 
one  section  of  the  country  by  doing  an 
injury  to  people  of  another  section.  But 
anyway,  the  bill  will  not  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  cheap  table  spread  to  the  extent  it 
could  have  been  reduced  if  they  had 
wanted  to,  because  they  could  have  re¬ 
pealed  the  22-cent  tax  instead  of  the  10- 
cent  tax.  Actually  the  records  show  that 
those  who  buy  oleomargarine  because  it 
is  cheaper,  or  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  says,  some  people 
like  its  taste  better,  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  oleomargarine,  after  the 
Fulbright  bill  is  passed,  if  it  is  passed, 
than  they  do  now.  That  is  demonstrated 
by  the  record,  because  in  areas  where 
colored  oleomargarine  is  sold,  it  sells  at 
almost  the  price  of  butter,  just  enough 
under  it  to  provide  an  unfair  kind  of  scab 
competition  against  butter,  since  it  sells 
sometimes  as  much  as  25  and  30  cents 
a  pound  higher  than  uncolored  oleo¬ 
margarine.  So  the  oleo  interests  will 
have  eliminated  the  competition  which 
colored  oleomargarine  now  has  with 
uncolored  oleomargarine,  thus  enabling 
them  to  raise  considerably,  the  aver¬ 
age  prices  of  oleomargarine  through¬ 
out  the  country,  making  the  marginal 
family  pay  considerably  more  for  its 
table  spread  than  it  pays  today,  and  put¬ 
ting  additional  lush  profits  into  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  international  oleomargarine 
cartel.  But  it  is  not  going  to  be  of  any 
concern  to  the  consumer,  so  far  as  help¬ 
ing  him  is  concerned. 

How  about  the  little  fellow?  I  have 
heard  from  Democratic  spokesmen  since 
I  have  been  in  Washington  for  11  years, 
so  many  tear- jerking  stories  about  the 
little  fellow,  I  thought,  “Ha,  ha.”  At  last 
they  have  found  something  which  is  go¬ 
ing  to  help  the  little  fellow,  and  that  is 
why  everyone  got  together  in  the  happy 
environment  of  Philadelphia  and  agreed, 
“Here  is  a  Democratic  platform  on  which 
we  can  all  concur.”  So  I  looked  around 
to  see  who  was  making  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine.  I  thought  certainly  I  should  find 
oleomargarine  being  fabricated  or  proc¬ 
essed  or  manufactured  or  concocted — 
however  oleomargarine  is  made — by 
many  small  producers  in  small  towns 
operating  small  oleomargarine  plants. 
Certainly  I  thought  I  should  find  many 
farmers’  co-ops  making  oleomargarine, 
because  no  one  has  shed  more  tears  for 
farmers’  co-ops  than  has  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  done  less  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  a  good  economic  environment  in 
which  to  function.  But  I  searched  in 
vain  for  that,  Mr.  President.  I  found 
that  oleomargarine  was  not  being  made 
by  little  fellows  anywhere,  that  there 
were  no  small  local,  home-town  organi¬ 
zations  making  it;  there  were  no  small 
independents,  of  whom  we  heard  so  much 
in  the  President’s  message:  “Give  us 
more  small  independent  businessmen.” 
I  could  not  find  any  of  them  making 
oleomargarine.  I  could  not  find  any 
farmers’  co-ops  making  oleomargarine. 
I  found  that  oleomargarine  production 
was  about  as  tight,  about  as  tough,  and 
about  as  gigantic,  an  international  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  cartel  as  could  be  discovered 


anywhere  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
So  that  actually,  whom  we  propose  to 
help  fundamentally  is  a  tremendously 
strong  and  tight  international  cartel, 
owned  in  large  part  by  foreign  capital. 
And  to  help  those  friends  of  monopoly 
the  farmers  of  America  are  expected  to 
lose  any  right  to  have  a  legitimate  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  in  selling  their  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

That  sounds  like  a  strong  statement. 
Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are  which  sup¬ 
port  it.  Let  us  talk  about  the  dairy 
farmer  first,  because  he  is  a  little  fellow 
who  has  for  years  been  trying  to  develop 
for  himself  a  family-size  farm  with  a 
diversity  of  activity  from  which  he  can 
have  a  stable  and  continuing  farm  in¬ 
come.  About  10,000,000  Americans  are 
dependent  upon  the  dairy  industry  for 
their  livelihood.  That  is  a  large  number 
of  Americans.  There  are  more  than 
3,500  creameries,  many  of  them,  as  I  say, 
small,  locally  owned  creameries,  many  of 
them  small  creameries  owned  locally  by 
farm  cooperatives.  They  are  distributed 
in  all  the  48  States,  most  of  them  north 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  but  many 
of  them  in  the  South,  where  they  are  at 
long  last  recognizing  the  importance  of 
diversified  farming  and  increasing  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  dairy  industry 
throughout  Dixie.  I  think  it  is  a  step  of 
progress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  pattern  of  the  South.  We  have 
found  out  then  who  produces  the  but¬ 
ter,  who  processes  it.  It  is  the  little 
fellow. 

Who  does  the  oleomargarine  business 
in  this  country?  There  are  only  26 
plants  altogether.  As  contrasted  with 
3,500  creameries,  most  of  them  locally 
owned,  there  are  26  oleomargarine  plants, 
none  of  them  little  fellows,  all  of  them 
in  direct  competition  with  the  farmer 
on  his  farm.  But  five  of  them  have 
gotten  together  and  produced  64.8  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  oleo  made  in  this  country. 
One  of  these  is  Lever  Bros.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Unilever,  Ltd.,  of  London.  This  com¬ 
pany  produces  40  percent  of  the  oleo  in 
the  world.  One  Company,  one  cartel,  one 
international  group  of  monopolists  pro¬ 
duces  40  percent  of  the  oleomargarine  in 
the  world,  and  a  considerably  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  that  used  here  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  now  completing  in  this 
country  a  new  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing,  if  the  proposed  legislation  suc¬ 
ceeds,  not  cottonseed  oil,  not  the  fine 
vegetable  oils  about  which  our  friends  in 
the  South  are  understandably  concerned, 
but  coconut  oil,  which  is  imported  from 
abroad,  which  is  now  protected  by  a  6 
cents  a  pound  levy;  because  the  South, 
which  does  not  want  the  dairy  interest 
to  have  any  protection  against  oleomar¬ 
garine,  insists  that  it  have  protection 
against  vegetable  oils  shipped  in  from 
abroad.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  an 
argument  which  says,  “What  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.”  It  is 
an  argument  which  says,  “Here  is  our 
chance  to  pluck  the  dairy  farmer  of  the 
North,”  because  they  insist  on  that  pro¬ 
tection.  But  if  it  disappears,  then  coco¬ 
nut  oil  can  be  used  much  more  inexpen¬ 
sively  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  as  the  Oleomargarine  Trust  well 
knows,  than  can  the  vegetable  oils  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  southern  section 
of  the  country.  So,  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  found  that  we  shall  have  turned  over 
completely  to  the  international  cartel 
and  to  the  international  producers  the 
manufacturing  of  low-cost  table  spreads 
for  America. 

No;  it  certainly  was  not  the  little  fel¬ 
low  they  were  trying  to  help.  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  recital 
yesterday  by  our  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  about  who  would 
really  get  the  greatest  help  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  There  certainly  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  Lever  Bros,  will  be  the  largest 
beneficiary,  and  that  organization  is  one 
of  the  big  cartels  of  the  world,  one  of 
the  great  monopolies,  one  of  those  join¬ 
ing  with  four  other  companies  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  business  of  this  country.  They 
are  going  to  be  the  largest  beneficiary. 

But  they  do  not  lack  gratitude,  Mr. 
President.  The  president  of  this  group 
for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Charles  Luck- 
man,  believes  in  scratching  the  backs  of 
people  who  scratch  his.  He  does  not 
simply  accept  favors,  say,  “Thank  you,” 
and  go  home.  As  we  all  know,  he  has 
accepted  the  national  chairmanship  of 
the  “Jefferson-Jackson  Day  oleomarga¬ 
rine  dinners”  which  are  to  be  held  some¬ 
time  next  month,  as  I  understand.  It 
will  be  the  only  time  in  our  history  when 
oleomargarine  dinners  will  cost  $100  a 
plate.  So  this  oleomargarine  king, 
Charley  Luckman,  has  been  given  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  the 
duty  of  organizing  the  dinners  and 
shanghaing  the  people  to  pay  $100  a 
plate  so  they  can  hear  speeches  about 
the  patron  saints  of  democracy  and 
the  benefits  of  oleomargarine  as  a  table 
spread.  Luckman  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  oleomargarine  angle,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  attend  the  dinners  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  political  speeches.  I  hope 
oleomargarine  will  be  served  instead  of 
butter.  I  think  that  would  be  consistent. 
This  law  of  diminishing  returns  should 
be  applied  to  the  political  product  of 
this  country. 

Last  night,  when  I  heard  that  Charley 
Luckman  was  going  to  be  the  recipient 
of  this  great  favor  which  is  about  to  be 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  raise  all  the 
money  and  have  all  this  whoopla  to  keep 
everyone  happy,  since  his  trust  had  had 
dropped  into  its  lap  one  of  the  richest 
financial  plums  to  come  to  any  monop¬ 
oly  in  the  history  of  America,  because 
it  will  enable  him  to  increase  the  price 
of  oleomargarine  of  every  color,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  the  poor  man’s  table 
spread,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent 
competition. 

I  suppose  Charley  Luckman  has  some 
ideas  of  his  own  as  to  what  will  be  served 
at  the  dinners,  which  are  $100  proposi¬ 
tions.  I  am  only  a  country  boy  from 
South  Dakota.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
$100  dinner  tastes  like.  I  let  my  imagi¬ 
nation  have  full  swing,  and  this  is  what 
I  think  should  be  the  menu: 

Of  course  the  donkey  emblem  of  the 
party  will  be  there.  I  suppose  they  will 
put  the  donkey  emblem  on  one  side  and 
an  oleomargarine  package  on  the  other 
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side.  That  would  keep  the  thing  in  bal¬ 
ance,  because  I  think  Luckman  is  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  advertising  he  can  get 
from  these  dinners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Oleomargarine  Trust.  There  will  be 
some  liquid  refreshments,  of  course,  and 
since  they  have  set  the  pattern  of  special¬ 
izing  in  things  foreign,  I  presume  they 
will  start  out  with  some  Scotch  from 
Scotland  and  champagne  from  France. 
They  can  import  oleomargarine  from 
any  1  of  40  different  countries  and  still 
pay  tribute  to  Luckman  and  Lever  Bros. 
The  caviar,  of  course,  will  come  from 
Russia.  I  can  think  of  other  reasons 
why  they  might  want  to  import  some¬ 
thing  from  Russia,  but  I  will  limit  it  to 
the  suggestion  that  they  will  get  their 
caviar  from  Russia  because  it  would  not 
be  exactly  fair  to  have  an  oleomargarine 
dinner  publicizing  a  victory  over  Ameri¬ 
can-made  butter,  and  then  have  other 
American-made  products  on  the  table. 

The  meat  course  will  be  Argentine 
beef.  They  will  hear  much  at  the  din¬ 
ner  about  F.  D.  R.,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
patron  saints  of  the  party.  I  hope, 
among  other  things,  they  will  remember 
that  he  was  the  man  who  said  that 
Argentine  beef  was  cheaper  and  infinitely 
better  than  American  beef.  So,  since 
they  will  have  oleomargarine,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Democratic  position,  is 
infinitely  cheaper  and  better  than  Ameri¬ 
can  butter,  they  will  have  Argentine  beef 
which  is  infinitely  cheaper  and  better, 
according  to  F.  D.  R.,  than  American 
beef. 

For  dessert  I  suppose  there  will  be 
plum  pudding  from  England.  There  will 
be  coffee  and  nuts  from  Brazil  and  cigars 
from  Cuba.  Then  we  shall  indeed  have 
a  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  oleomargarine 
dinner  at  which  neither  the  American 
producer  nor  taxpayer  can  expect  to  get 
a  fair  break. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  reason  the 
Democrats  could  have  for  picking  out 
Charley  Luckman,  because,  after  all,  he 
will  have  a  great  debt  to  pay  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  if  this  proposed  legislation 
is  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  I  think,  to  pass  this  bill.  It  would 
turn  over  to  too  many  foreign  groups,  too 
many  foreign  cartels,  the  right  to  profit 
from  table  spreads,  and  drive  domestic 
butter  out  of  competition  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  housewife,  subjecting  her  to 
unfair  competition  by  a  product  colored 
and  packaged  in  order  to  deceive  the 
housewife  into  thinking  she  is  actually 
buying  butter. 

I  think,  Mr.  President — and  this  is  my 
final  position — that  it  is  not  in  an  effort 
to  keep  in  compliance  with  American 
tradition  and  custom  of  fair  play,  de¬ 
cency,  and  honesty,  that  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  plank  of  the  Democratic  national 
platform  is  foisted  upon  us.  It  is  not  in 
conformity  with  American  commercial 
practice.  In  this  country  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  for  years  copyright  privileges. 
When  a  person  writes  a  story,  a  song,  or 
a  play,  he  has  a  right,  because  he  has 
developed  the  particular  product,  to 
enjoy  a  reasonable  benefit  from  it.  I 
hope  we  shall  continue  that  practice.  I 
should  hate  to  see  something  which  is 
rightfully  extended  to  playwrights,  sing¬ 
ers,  and  authors  denied  to  farmers  who 


have  spent  generations  publicizing  the 
color  of  butter  as  a  table  spread  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  Senator  from  the  oleo 
region,  who  preceded  me  in  this  debate, 
said  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
housewives  of  American  want  to  color 
their  table  spreads  yellow.  The  obvious 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  yellow  is  the 
color  of  butter. 

If  a  mechanic  invents  a  device  he  is 
permitted  to  profit  by  the  invention.  A 
few  of  the  more  ardent  New  Dealers  have 
been  trying  to  remove  that  right.  Thus 
far  a  sufficient  number  of  Americans 
agree  that  it  is  pretty  good  sportsman¬ 
ship,  and  pretty  wise  business  to  issue 
patents  for  inventions.  So  we  still  have 
the  patent  privilege  in  this  country.  If 
a  man  schemes  out  a  way  to  do  some 
particular  thing,  he  can  get  a  patent  on 
his  invention. 

The  farmers  have  found  a  way  to  make 
a  table  spread.  They  have  developed  a 
product  of  a  certain  shape,  size,  melting 
consistency,  and  color,  served  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  style.  The  oleomargarine  trust, 
with  Charley  Luckman  riding  at  its  head, 
wants  to  destroy  that  particular  product 
which  the  American  farmer  has  per¬ 
fected.  That  is  not  in  conformity  with 
the  American  concept  of  fair  play.  It 
may  be  smart  politics.  It  may  attract  a 
few  deluded  voters  in  the  cities  at  the 
cost  of  the  American  farmer,  but  it  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  American 
concept  of  fair  play.  It  is  denying  to  the 
farmer  that  which  we  rightfully  extend 
to  the  author,  the  playwright,  and  the 
mechanic.  We  also  extend  it  to  business. 
We  even  extend  to  Charley  Luckman’s 
oleomargarine  trust  the  right  to  protect 
a  certain  brand  name  for  a  certain  type 
of  oleomargarine  against  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  a  poor  local  businessman  or  a 
group  of  farmers  who  may  want  to  make 
oleomargarine  in  competition  with  the 
monopoly  and  the  international  cartel. 
We  deny  the  new  producer  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and,  in  my  opinion,  rightfully 
so,  the  right  to  take  Charley  Luckman’s 
name,  his  brand,  his  label,  his  motto, 
his  description,  or  his  fictitious  formula 
of  nutrition  values.  We  protect  the 
monopoly  against  the  small  independent 
competitor  in  that  connection,  because 
there  is  a  copyright  law  which  applies. 
That  is  the  American  system.  But  but¬ 
ter  has  had  to  rely  upon  a  color  and  con¬ 
sistency  and  upon  being  served  in  little 
butter  plates  in  hotels  and  restaurants, 
according  to  a  custom  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  over  a  long  period  of  time.  By 
the  tradition  of  exclusive  usage,  butter 
has  that  right,  and  Charley  Luckman’s 
international  cartel  has  no  right  to 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  disappointed 
in  the  Senate  if,  because  of  plain  politi¬ 
cal  chicanery,  it  allows  this  bill  to  be 
passed,  because,  in  the  final  analysis, 
even  the  consumer  in  the  city  will  pay 
more  for  his  table  spread,  once  we  take 
colored  oleomargarine  out  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  white  oleomargarine.  The 
difference  in  the  price  will  hurt  the 
people  who  are  presumed  to  be  helped. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  I  think  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  substitute  amendment,  in 
which  a  number  of  us  join,  in  an  effort 
to  provide  some  degree  of  satisfaction 


to  our  good  friends  in  the  South,  who 
feel  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  being  hampered  by  the 
present  10-percent  tax.  Moreover,  we 
have  inserted  another  protective  provi¬ 
sion  which  will  meet  the  principles  in¬ 
volved.  We  continue  to  give  butter  an 
opportunity,  within  the  boundaries  of 
its  own  State,  to  enjoy  whatever  advan¬ 
tage  the  citizens  of  the  State  may  sug¬ 
gest. 

We  provide,  in  connection  with  that, 
repeal  of  other  excise  taxes.  To  me  one 
of  the  most  glaring  demonstrations  of 
the  purely  political  conception  of  this 
legislation,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it 
singles  out  one  excise  tax,  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  and  says,  “We  are  going 
to  eliminate  that,”  and  says  nothing 
about  all  the  other  excise  taxes  in  which 
all  the  other  citizens  are  interested, 
which  pyramid  the  living  cost  for  all  the 
families  using  oleomargarine  and  all  the 
families  rejecting  oleomargarine. 

If  we  wish  to  be  consistent,  we  must 
give  the  Members  of  the  Senate  a  chance 
to  vote  a  very  consistent  point  of  view, 
because  we  have  added  as  a  proposed 
amendment  an  excise  tax  repealer  which 
includes  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  and  includes,  in  addition, 
repeal  or  reduction  to  a  prewar  level  of 
the  excise  taxes  on  the  other  articles  on 
which  the  public  is  now  paying  excise 
taxes — not  merely  oleomargarine,  but 
all  the  other  things,  such  as  furs,  toilet 
preparations,  telegraph  and  telephone, 
and  radio  and  cable  facilities;  the  tax 
on  jewelry,  electric  light  bulbs,  and 
tubes;  the  tax  on  women’s  purses,  and 
the  tax  on  admissions;  as  well  as  other 
taxes  which  certainly  take  more  out 
of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket  than  the  10- 
cent-a-pound  tax  on  oleomargarine. 

If  that  is  logic,  there  will  be  a  chance 
to  vote  for  that  kind  of  legislation,  which 
will  provide  a  still  fairer  basis  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  between  the  butter 
producer  and  the  oleomargarine  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  at  the  same  time  give  genuine 
relief  to  the  American  taxpayer  clear 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  substitute 
will  be  adopted.  If  the  substitute  is  not 
adopted,  then  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  Fulbright  bill,  H.  R.  2023, 
and  defeat  this  unconscionable  effort  to 
increase  the  already  rich  profits  of  the 
oleomargarine  trust  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  farmer.  If  we  can  induce 
enough  of  our  Democratic  friends  to 
come  along  and  do  that,  and  if  because 
they  have  left  his  ship  of  state — Charley 
Luckman  refuses  to  head  up  the  Jeffer¬ 
son-Jackson  Day  oleomargarine  dinners, 
we  shall  try  to  find  them  a  good  Repub¬ 
lican  leader  for  the  patriotic  dinner, 
and  provide  free  tabs  of  butter  so  that 
they  may  have  a  good  American  feast. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
to  suggest  the  absence  pf  a  quorum,  but 
before  I  do  so  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  I  wish  to  add  one  little  item  in 
relation  to  what  he  spoke  of  as  to  what 
might  be  called  the  common-law  copy¬ 
right  in  color. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  Yellow 
Cab  Co.  can  go  into  the  courts,  and  has 
done  so,  restraining  competitors  from 
using  the  color  yellow  on  their  cabs;  it 
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is  a  strange  thing  that  Mr.  Luckman’s 
company  can  go  into  the  courts  and  re¬ 
strain  the  use  of  the  red  color  in  soap, 
and  get  protection;  it  is  a  strange  thing 
that  this  common-law  copyright  has 
been  used  under  the  circumstances  so 
dynamically  and  forcefully  outlined  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  at  the  same  time,  the  farmer 
can  be  sold  down  the  river,  which  is  what 
will  happen  if  the  Senate  refuses  to  take 
appropriate  action  by  rejecting  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Senators  answered  to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Hlckenlocper 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Hill 

Millikin 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Morse 

Brlcker 

Holland  * 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Butler 

Hunt 

Neely 

Cain 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Capehart 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Darby 

Kefauver 

Salton^tall 

Donnell 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Downey 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Ecton 

Lehman 

Taft 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Ferguson 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Frear 

McCarran 

Thye 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

George 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Gillette 

McFarland 

Vandenberg 

Graham 

McKellar 

Watkins 

Green 

McMahon 

Wherry 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Hayden 

Malone 

Williams 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  to  H.  R.  2023,  which  is  known 
as  the  Wiley-Gillette  amendment  and 
which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  cosponsor¬ 
ing  along  with  25  other  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  view  of  all  the  verbiage  which  has 
surrounded  this  issue,  it  may  be  well  to 
restate  now  what  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  provides. 

It  removes  all  Federal  taxes  and  license 
fees  in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  It  pro¬ 
hibits  the  movement  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  interstate  commerce.  It  makes 
no  change  in  the  applicability  of  the 
pure  food  and  drug  laws.  It  permits  the 
States  to  take  any  further  steps  they 
may  consider  necessary,  in  accordance 
with  their  own  interests  or  desires,  to 
regulate  the  production  and  sale  of 
colored  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  in  fact  preserve 
States’  rights  in  this  field.  All  of  us 
know,  and  it  is  all  too  true,  that  today 
States’  rights  are  disappearing  in  many 
fields ;  but  it  appears  that  this  is  one  field 
in  which  we  would  do  well  to  preserve 
States’  rights. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  revise  the  Wiley- 
Gillette  amendment  so  as  to  incorporate 
a  provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  wartime 
excise  taxes  imposed  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1943  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions,  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes,  com¬ 
munications,  transportation  of  persons, 


theater  admissions,  and  so  forth.  The 
revision  also  contemplates  a  repeal  of  the 
retail  tax  on  luggage,  restoring  the  for¬ 
mer  manufacturer’s  tax  instead;  and  it 
would  reduce  the  tax  on  photographic 
supplies,  including  films,  to  a  uniform  10 
percent. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  has  also  taken  as 
part  of  his  amendment  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  which  pro¬ 
hibits  certain  advertising  and  certain 
other  things  which  should  be  considered 
fraudulent. 

There  is,  I  am  sure,  a  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country  for  the  re¬ 
moval  or  reduction  of  these  excise  taxes. 

Like  the  oleomargarine  tax,  they  were 
imposed  for  regulatory  purposes.  They 
were  imposed  during  the  war  to  discour¬ 
age  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  certain 
commodities  and  services.  During  the 
war  the  Government  saw  fit  to  levy  the 
excise  taxes  in  order  that  the  people 
would  not  buy,  and  thus  the  manufacture 
of  goods  of  a  luxury  nature  would  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  in  that  way  industry  could 
devote  itself  to  the  principal  job  or  pro¬ 
ducing  the  necessities  of  life,  as  they 
were  considered  in  wartime,  and  also  war 
munitions.  As  such  regulatory  prohibi¬ 
tions,  those  excise  taxes  were  purely  of 
an  emergency  nature.  No  matter  how 
attractive  their  revenue  features,  they 
have  no  place  in  a  peace-time  economy. 

I  think  it  wholly  appropriate  that  this 
additional  provision  f<?r  the  repeal  of  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  be  included  in  the  amendment, 
in  connection  with  the  repeal  of  another 
excise  tax — that  on  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  President,  two  interests  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this  controversy.  They  are 
essentially  the  interests  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  every  economic  issue,  namely, 
those  of  the  producer  and  those  of  the 
consumer.  In  what  I  shall  say  at  this 
time,  I  shall  not  cover  the  subject  which 
was  so  thoroughly  covered  earlier  today 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mtjndt],  when  he  discussed 
the  question  of  monopoly  and  cartel.  He 
analyzed  that  phase  of  the  question,  and 
I  think  he  demonstrated  very  clearly  that 
the  small  manufacturer  and  the  small- 
business  man  receive  lip  service  and  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table,  but  the 
monopoly  and  the  cartel  get  the  dollars 
and  the  banquet. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  told 
us  today  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
proper  designation  of  the  menu,  when 
he  referred  to  the  oleo  dinners  which 
are  about  to  be  had  at  $100  a  plate.  I 
am  surprised  that  he  did  not  also  say 
that  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  those  who 
partake  of  those  dinners  would  find  in 
their  finger  bowls,  not  the  ordinary  rose 
petals,  but  soap  bubbles,  probably  from 
Lifebuoy,  which  would  prevent  any  odor 
of  what  had  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  this  cartel,  and  also,  per¬ 
haps,  Lux  bubbles,  so  that  no  one  would 
shrink  from  the  protection  being  given 
to  the  cartel. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  are  involved  in  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  issue.  The  consumer  is  entitled 
to  obtain  oleomargarine,  if  it  is  his  pref¬ 


erence,  without  the  imposition  of  arbi¬ 
trary,  discriminatory  Federal  taxes.  I 
believe  that  the  consumer  likewise  is 
entitled  to  protection  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  any  fraudulent  sub¬ 
stitution  of  oleomargarine  for  butter, 
should  butter  be  the  consumer’s  choice. 
I  take  it  that  there  is  no  dispute  that 
in  every  way  possible  the  manufacturers 
of  olemargarine  have  sought  to  imitate 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
butter.  Imitation  is  flattery,  but  it  may 
be  carried  to  the  point  of  serious  in¬ 
vasion  of  proprietary  rights,  in  the  form 
of  unfair  competition,  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  right  of  personal  pref¬ 
erence.  That  proposition  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  by  our  courts  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  basis  of  the 
legislative  precedent  for  the  pending 
substitute  amendment. 

The  proposed  substitute  amendment 
is  patterned  after  the  Federal  Filled 
Milk  Act  of  1923  which  prohibits  the 
shipment  of  filled  milk  in  interstate 
commerce.  Filled  milk  is  an  imitation 
product  resembling  evaporated  milk.  It 
is  a  product  in  which  vegetable  oils  have 
been  substituted  for  the  butterfat  found 
in  pure  evaporated  milk,  just  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  a  product  in  which  vege¬ 
table  fats  and  oils  are  substituted  for 
the  butterfat  of  pure  butter. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  twice  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Filled  Milk 
Act,  and  in  a  1944  case  the  Court  pointed 
out  that  filled  milk  compounds  lend 
themselves  readily  to  substitution  for  or 
confusion  with  milk  products  and  that 
they  are  artificial  or  manufactured  foods 
which  are  cheaper  to  produce  than  sim¬ 
ilar  whole  milk  products.  The  Court 
said: 

When  compounded  and  canned,  whether 
enriched  or  not,  they  are  indistinguishable 
by  the  ordinary  consumer  from  processed 
natural  milk.  *  *  *  The  possibility  and 

actuality  of  confusion,  deception,  and  sub¬ 
stitution  was  appraised  by  Congress.  The 
prevention  of  such  practices  or  dangers 
through  control  of  shipments  in  interstate 
commerce  is  within  the  power  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
have  before  us  today,  namely,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  Congress  should  say  that 
in  the  present  case  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  fraud  should  be  stopped  at 
the  State  line.  If  we  consider  the  filled 
milk  case,  about  which  the  Supreme 
Court  was  talking,  and  if  we  then  sub¬ 
stitute  the  phrase  “possibility  and  actu¬ 
ality  of  confusion,  deception,  and  substi¬ 
tution”  in  the  case  of  the  substitution 
of  oleomargarine  for  butter,  we  shall  have 
the  reasons  for  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  submitted  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Federal  Government’s  authority 
to  protect  the  consumer  against  possible 
fraud. 

The  exercise  of  governmental  author¬ 
ity  to  prevent  the  possibility  and  actu- 
for  an  adequately  identified  butter  sub¬ 
stitution  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
does  not  prevent  the  consumer  from  ex¬ 
ercising  his  preference,  if  he  has  one, 
for  an  adequately  identified  butter  sub¬ 
stitute.  Obviously  it  is  desirable  that 
the  producer  of  butter  shall  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  manufacture  and  market 
his  product;  and  the  amendment  in  the 
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nature  of  a  substitute  is  no  more  than 
a  minimum  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  States  cannot  act  in  the  same 
fields  of  law  in  which  the  Federal  Con¬ 
gress  has  jurisdiction  and  in  which  the 
Congress  acts — such  as  the  field  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  This  amendment  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  a  declaration  of  policy, 
a  declaration  that  Congress  is  not  acting 
in  the  field  which  is  reserved  to  the 
States  in  their  home  territory  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  colored  oleomargarine  or  insofar 
as  the  protection  of  its  citizens  from 
fraud  is  concerned.  Therefore,  it  is 
proper  to  permit  States’  rights  to  func¬ 
tion  in  this  field,  under  the  police  power 
of  the  States,  to  determine  how  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  States  should  be  protected 
from  fraud.  I  am  gravely  concerned 
about  the  consequences,  should  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  fair  competition  not  be  pre¬ 
served.  I  fear  greatly  for  the  conse¬ 
quent  impact  upon  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

My  own  State  is  vitally  affected. 
Michigan  is  rightly  noted  throughout  the 
world  for  its  automobiles  and  its  indus¬ 
trial  products.  But  agriculture  is  equally 
the  strength  of  the  State’s  economy.  We 
rank  among  the  first  eight  States,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  our  agricultural  product;  dairy¬ 
ing  represents  over  40  percent  of  Michi¬ 
gan  farm  income. 

The  inroads  upon  agriculture  of  un¬ 
fair  colored  oleomargarine  competition 
with  butter  have  been  terrific.  Farmers 
receive  75  percent  of  the  consumer’s  but¬ 
ter  dollar.  The  oleo  manufacturer’s 
margins  are  tremendous  and  cut  down 
the  farmer’s  share  of  the  oleo  dollar  to 
about  30  percent.  Farmers  receive  50 
cents  per  pound  for  butter  and  less  than 
8  cents  per  pound  for  oleo.  For  each 
pound  of  oleo  sold  to  replace  butter,  the 
income  to  dairy  farmers  is  cut  42  cents. 
That  is  why  we  must  consider  whether 
we  are  fostering  and  helping  monopoly, 
rather  than  the  small  farmer,  if  we  en¬ 
act  the  bill  which  is  now  pending.  In 
this  particular  field,  the  farmer’s  wife 
who  has  one  cow  or  a  few  cows  must  be 
considered  a  manufacturer,  when  she  is 
producing  butter  in  competition  with  the 
trusts  which  produce  oleomargarine. 
That  is  true  because  the  oils  and  fat  that 
go  into  oleo  are  produced  under  certain 
processing  conditions.  Butterfat  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

I  am  told  that  Michigan  farmers  are 
losing  $26,500,000  a  year  at  the  present 
time  due  to  the  substitution  of  oleo  for 
butter.  It  is  a  staggering  inroad,  which 
could  be  justified  only  if  the  competition 
between  the  two  products  were  absolutely 
fair.  Those  inroads  are  not  confined 
alone  to  dairy  incomes.  The  economic 
ramifications  are  endless. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  able  to  conserve 
land,  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  a 
better  income,  and  to  enjoy  better  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  than  have  the  farmers 
of  other  lands,  because  of  the  dairy  cow. 
As  one  travels,  he  finds  that  the  number 
of  cows  in  America  compared  to  the 
number  in  other  countries  is  much 
greater.  We  see  them  all  over  the  land¬ 
scape,  throughout  our  country.  They 
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have  been  of  real  economic  aid  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  standard  of  living.  I  could  not  help 
but  realize,  as  I  saw  the  lack  of  dairy 
cows  in  other  lands,  that  the  dairy  cow 
is  used  in  America,  and  was  used  origi¬ 
nally  as  the  only  fertilizer  so  far  as  farms 
were  concerned;  but  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  chemical  fertilizers,  naturally 
many  persons  think  the  cow  has  no  place 
in  this  field.  I  should  like  to  relate  to 
the  Senate  my  experiences  in  visiting  a 
farm  in  Iran  recently.  A  former  pre¬ 
mier  took  me  out  one  morning  to  see 
what  he  said  was  the  building  of  a  farm. 
He  was  taking  the  top  soil  from  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  digging  it  up  to  a  depth  of  3 
feet,  removing  the  larger  stones  and 
boulders,  and  taking  the  finer  gravel  for 
the  top  surface.  It  was  then  necessary 
for  him  to  go  down  into  the  earth  to  get 
water.  He  had  to  dig  holes  and  finally 
locate  a  stream,  and  then  follow  the 
stream  until  he  could  bring  the  water  to 
the  surface.  It  was  hard  work,  as  it  was 
to  obtain  soil.  He  then  said  he  would 
like  to  take  me  down  to  a  place  where  he 
raised  chickens,  pigeons,  ducks,  and 
geese.  I  asked  him  about  his  income 
from  their  meat  and  eggs.  He  said,  “That 
is  not  at  all  the  purpose  in  having  these 
pigeons,  chickens,  geese,  and  ducks.  I 
keep  them  solely  to  fertilize  the  land.” 
That  showed  how  important  it  was  to 
have  fertilizer  on  the  farm.  It  brought 
back  to  my  mind  the  days  when,  here  in 
America,  we  had  only  the  animals  on  the 
farms  as  a  means  of  fertilizing  the  land 
The  same  thing  was  brought  forcefully 
to  my  attention  in  Siam,  where  all  the 
farming  is  done  by  hand.  There  we  saw 
black  fertilizer  being  thrown  on  the  em¬ 
bankment,  which  had  been  made.  When 
we  inquired  the  nature  of  the  fertilizer, 
we  were  told  it  was  the  fertilizer  from 
bats  which  had  come  from  caves  in  the 
mountains  several  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  It  again  showed  me  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fertilizer  to  farm  land. 

But  as  I  was  saying,  the  economic 
ramifications  are  endless.  Since  1944  we 
have  lost  more  than  2,840,000  of  our  milk- 
cow  population  in  this  country,  over 
890,000  of  them  in  1948.  This  depletion 
of  dairy  herds  has  coincided  exactly  with 
the  increase  in  the  unrestricted  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  yellow-col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine. 

The  implications  of  that  depletion  are 
felt  not  just  by  the  2,500,000  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  country  to  whom  it  represents 
a  decline  in  income.  It  is  felt  by  all  the 
10,000,000  people  in  this  country  who  de¬ 
rive  their  living  from  the  dairy  industry 
through  the  processing  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  by  the  countless  others  whose 
services  and  products,  such  as  feed  and 
farm  equipment,  are  purchased  by  the 
dairy  industry. 

Just  to  illustrate  that  point,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  one  experience  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products,  which  is 
recognized  as  so  essential  to  the  national 
economy.  Michigan,  as  you  may  know, 
is  one  of  the  great  sugar-beet  producers 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  foremost  agricul¬ 
tural  product  of  the  State.  For  many 
years  the  processing  of  sugar  beets  en¬ 
tailed  a  great  wastage  in  pulp,  which  was 


dumped  into  rivers  and  streams  until 
their  pollution  became  a  serious  conser¬ 
vation  problem.  Because  of  its  nature  it 
could  not  be  dumped  in  the  open.  Its 
disposal  was  a  major  problem  in  the 
sugar-beet  industry. 

Then  Mr.  Laroe,  a  Michigan  feed  mer¬ 
chant,  who  had  traveled  in  Europe  and 
observed  there  a  means  of  processing  the 
pulp  as  dairy  feed,  went  to  the  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  with  a  proposition.  “How 
much  will  you  charge  to  take  this  stuff 
away?”  they  asked  him.  “Charge  you 
nothing,”  he  replied,  “I’ll  pay  you  for  it.” 
And  so  the  value  of  the  sugar-beet  prod¬ 
uct  in  Michigan  was  increased  immensely 
as  its  processed  pulp  found  an  abundant 
market  among  the  herdsmen  of  the 
country. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  brewers’ 
grain,  and  many  other  such  products. 
Where  will  the  market  go  if  the  dairy 
herds  continue  to  diminish? 

Where  will  a  market  be  found  for  veg¬ 
etable  crops,  such  as  soybean,  linseed, 
and  cottonseed  meal  if  our  milk-cow 
herds  disappear? 

Although  less  capable  of  immediate 
observation,  an  even  more  important 
consideration  in  the  stripping  of  dairying 
as  an  agricultural  activity  is  its  effect 
on  soil  conservation.  Food  production, 
and  its  distribution,  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  human  race.  Hanging  over  the 
race  is  the  knowledge,  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States,  that  only  6  inches 
of  topsoil  separates  it  from  starvation. 
The  United  States  Government  is  spend¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  on  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  today  we  find  ourselves  con¬ 
sidering  the  passage  of  conflicting  legis¬ 
lation,  apparently  its  effect  on  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  we  are  disbursing  in  order 
to  conserve  the  soil  of  America. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  the  soil  in  particular  is  a 
major  concern  for  every  one  of  us.  Any 
farm  economist  can  testify  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  a  proper  soil  con¬ 
servation  while  reducing  our  livestock 
population. 

For  once,  I  have  had  occasion  to  agree 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan 
when  he  wrote  in  an  article  for  Country 
Gentleman: 

Sometimes  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
In  a  position  where  the  things  we  want  to  do 
are  the  things  we  ought  to  do.  That’s  the 
way  It  is  now  with  agriculture.  The  major 
change  we  ought  to  make  in  our  agricultural 
pattern  Is  to  Increase  livestock  numbers  and 
the  acreage  of  soil-conserving  grasses  and 
legumes  to  support  them.  That  would  be 
good  for  the  land,  good  for  consumers,  and 
good  for  farmers.  In  fact,  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  a  large  part  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture,  before  another  decade  ends,  may  depend 
upon  a  big  enough  Increase  In  livestock  num¬ 
bers  to  eat  what  otherwise  may  be  surplus 
grain,  and  enough  dollars  In  the  pockets  of 
city  consumers  to  buy  the  resulting  increase 
of  meat  and  dairy  products.  At  the  same 
time,  increased  emphasis  on  soil  conservation 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
production  will  be  adequate  in  the  more 
distant  future. 

Every  year  a  dairy  farm  becomes 
more  productive,  more  valuable  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  natural  wealth  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  grass  farm  is  wholly  resistant 
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to  erosion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
crops  which  will  be  substituted  for  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  production  of  vegetable  oils 
for  oleo  are  among  the  worst  of  the  soil 
depleters. 

The  effect  of  the  depletion  of  dairy 
herds  will  be  felt  by  the  food  consumer. 
Almost  75  percent  of  the  veal  which  is 
sold  in  American  butcher  shops  comes 
from  dairy  herds  and  a  full  quarter  of 
the  medium- grade  beef.  Where  will 
these  popular  meat  dishes  be  supplied 
if  the  dairy  herds  are  depleted,  and  what 
will  happen  then  to  the  price  of  meat? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
those  who  manufacture  oleo  to  put  the 
producers  of  butter  out  of  business. 
They  would  prevent  the  production  of 
a  pound  of  butter.  In  this  war  between 
the  monopolies  let  us  not  think  that  the 
35  oleo  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  will  not  enter  this  field  with  a 
determination  to  monopolize  it  entirely. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
10-cent  tax  on  oleo.  The  purpose  will 
also  be  to  remove  the  22-cent  importa¬ 
tion  tax,  and  then  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  put  butter  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  major  con¬ 
siderations  for  every  one  of  us  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  present  legislation.  They 
rest  on  the  proposition  that  dairying, 
which  depends  upon  butter  production 
for  its  stability,  must  inevitably  suffer 
tremendously  if  butter  is  not  given  mini¬ 
mum  protection  in  its  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  with  oleomargarine.  That  mini¬ 
mum  protection  is  to  prevent  fraud  and 
deception  of  the  persons  who  consume  it. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
bear  noting.  For  one  thing,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  low  cost  of  oleomargarine 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  which  is  held 
out  as  being  so  attractive  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  is  largely  illusory.  It  is  cheap 
today  because  it  must  compete  with  but¬ 
ter  for  favor.  Let  it  retain  that  price 
advantage  for  a  while,  and  through  its 
unregulated  production  largely  remove 
butter  from  the  market.  Then  watch 
the  cartels  which  are  behind  oleo  pro¬ 
duction  seize  their  opportunity  to  sky¬ 
rocket  its  price.  Combine  that  result 
I  with  all  the  other  economic  implications 
j  of  a  decline  in  the  dairying  industry,  and 
[then  measure  the  result.  It  will  be  only 

loss. 

This  is  not  a  field  in  which  small  busi- 
^esss  will  ever  become  a  dominant  factor. 
,$mall  business  will  never  be  engaged  in 
[the  manufacture  of  oleo.  It  does  not 
lend  itself  to  small  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  seeks  merely  to  forestall  these  con¬ 
sequences  and  many  other  implications. 

It  seeks  to  do  so  by  placing  the  weight 
of  the  Federal  Government  behind  the 
consumer’s  right  to  protection  againsf 
fraud  in  his  freedom  of  choice. 

It  seeks  to  acknowledge  butter’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  fair  competitive  position. 

It  leaves  to  the  States  any  exceptions 
I  they  may  wish  to  make  in  the  exercise  of 
their  inherent  regulatory  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that  the 
I  bill,  without  the  substitute  amendment, 
would  require  $95,000,000  in  order  prop¬ 
erly  to  carry  out  its  intent,  and  provide 
necessary  regulations  and  enforcement. 
If  the  amendment  be  adopted  the  States 


alone  will  be  responsible  for  regulation, 
so  far  as  fraud  is  concerned.  We  are 
leaving  to  the  people  of  the  States  the 
determination  of  what  they  desire  to  do 
in  their  particular  States. 

I  hope  that  the  far-seeing  Members  of 
this  body,  concerned  with  the  interests  of 
both  producer  and  consumer  and  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  as-  a  whole,  will  support 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  make  some  progress,  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
will  consider  accepting  the  so-called  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment  and  taking  it  to  con¬ 
ference.  That  would  remove  one 
amendment  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  the 
McCarthy  amendment  is  not  objection- 
.  able  to  us.  The  only  question  is  the 
phraseology  of  one  portion  of  it,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  expensive  in  its 
application.  I  am  disposed,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George],  who  is  quite  familiar  with 
the  situation,  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  with  the  thought  that  the 
language  which  I  think  is  too  extensive 
may  be  properly  limited.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  serious  defect.  It  is  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  drafting.  I  think  the  remainder  of 
the  amendment  is  acceptable.  We  have 
never  contended  that  we  wanted  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  be  disguised  and  presented 
as  butter.  The  Aiken  amendment  which 
was  offered  this  morning  is  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  amendment,  and  my  understanding 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  felt 
it  offered  a  better  safeguard  against  the 
objections.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  the  McCarthy  amend¬ 
ment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  accepting  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  as  modified  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  ends  it,  of  course, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  still  wish  to  make 
the  statement  which  I  started  to  make. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  taken  off  my  feet 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  who  now 
occupies  the  chair  when  he  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  say 
anything  with  reference  to  it.  I  merely 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  accepting  the  amendment, 
because  I  agree  with  him  with  respect  to 
the  identification  of  margarine.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  opposition  to  the 
position  of  the  Senators  who  favor  the 
bill. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  What  is  the  next  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  other  Senators,  subject,  of  course,  to 


the  right  of  any  Senator  to  offer  perfect¬ 
ing  amendments  either  to  the  substitute 
amendment  or  to  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  various  amend¬ 
ments  printed  and  lying  on  the  table.  In 
the  natural  course  of  events  would  my 
amendments  com^e  up  for  consideration 
before  the  other  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  offered 
amendments.  If  amendments  are  offered 
to  the  original  bill  they  would  be  voted 
upon  before  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  the  event  the  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  should  be  adopted,  what 
would  be  the  position  of  the  amendments 
with  respect  to  civil  rights  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
substitute  is  agreed  to,  no  further  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  no  further 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
substitute  is  rejected,  then  the  original 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  VTLEY.  Mr.  President,  my  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  Senate  accepted 
the  McCarthy-Aiken  amendment  to  the 
original  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  action  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Did  it  include  the  Aiken 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  in- 
'  eluded  the  Aiken  amendment.  It  was  the 
McCarthy  amendment  as  modified  by  the 
Aiken  amendment. 
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ice  last  August.  The  committee  has 
full  and  extensive  hearings  on  the 
lation,  and  the  report  was  unani- 
mous\accompanied  by  the  prayer  that 
the  nomination  might  be  considered  im¬ 
mediately,  in  view  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense.  I  'hope  this  one  nomination, 
which  come&unanimously  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  may  tie  confirmed  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  be  ratified. 

Mr.  LANGER.  \Mr.  President,  very  re¬ 
luctantly,  I  am  obliged  to  object.  There 
are  only  a  dozen  Senators  on  the  floor. 
I  shall  have  no  objection  when  the  nomi¬ 
nation  comes  to  the  flhpr  in  its  regular 
course,  but  I  think  tha!^  when  we  are 
considering  another  measure  we  should 
not  interrupt  the  debate  t\bring  up  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  make  rejoinder  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I  suggest  to 
him  that  the  committee  has  gone\nto 
this  matter  fully,  and  if  it  did  not  cogae 
from  the  committee  unanimously,  witV 
the  full  committee  present,  the  Senator' 
from  Maryland  would  not  make  the  re¬ 
quest.  The  committee  is  a  very  able 
one,  and  because  this  post  has  been  only 
semiofficial  since  last  August,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  from  Maryland  realizes 
the  implications  of  the  national  defense, 
he  thought  that  this  one  nomination  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  view 
of  the  unanimous  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  long  time  the  appointment 
has  been  in  abeyance  might  be  confirmed 
and  the  President  notified  at  once,  solely 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  I 
hope  my  good  friend  from  North  Dakota 
will  make  an  exception  in  this  case,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  not  a  political  appointment; 
it  is  routine,  and  the  officer  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  national-defense 
machinery.  The  other  nominations  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  to  have  go  over. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Replying  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maryland,  if 
he  wishes  to  ask  for  a  quorum  call,  and 
we  have  a  quorum,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  I  doubt  if  we  can  do  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  already  yielded  to  me  for  this 
purpose,  but  I  venture  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da 
kota  that  if  we  had  a  full  quorum  pnes- 
ent  the  Senator  would  find  that  4very 
'  Member  of  the  Senate  would  apprpve  the 
immediate  confirmation  of  this  nomina¬ 
tion.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  make 
an  exception  to  what  I  know  ttf  be  a  good 
rule,  because  this  nomination  involves 
our  national  defense  Establishment. 
Conditions  in  the  Far  E@fst  and  all  over 
the  world  are  in  a  state  of  great  con¬ 
fusion,  and  this  will  add  one  more  peg  of 
stability  in  our  defense  establishment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  If  the  post  has  been 
vacant  since  last  August,  2  or  3  days  more 
will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  js  an  accurate  statement.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his  ob¬ 
jection  because  it  will  be  most  helpful 
to  have  the  nomination  confirmed,  and 
I  can  assure  him  that  its  confirmation 
will,  be  received  throughout  the  Navy, 
which  has  had  somewhat  of  a  hard  blow 
recently,  as  a  reaffirmation  that  the  Navy 


in  back  in  the  picture.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  morale  and  for  the  service 
generally.  Will  not  the  Senator  recon¬ 
sider,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee  have  approved 
this  nomination? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  almost  persuaded 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  like  to  make 
horse  trades  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
although  I  must  say  there  is  a  little 
horse-trading  blood  in  my  system,  but 
I  will  say  to  my  able  friend  from  North 
Dakota  that  if  he  will  accord  full  weight 
to  the  words  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  uttered  in  good  faith,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  hopes  some  day  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  on  a  like  auspicious  occasion 
when  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
may  have  something  which  he  deems  im¬ 
portant  to  his  country. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  repeat,  I  am  almost 
persuaded,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  principle 
with  me.  There  are  only  a  few  Senators 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  it  were  anything 
se  but  this,  I  should  not  even  reiterate 
m\request,  but  this  is  a  routine  nomina- 
tion\in  one  branch  of  the  armed  services, 
and,  1  can  assure  the  Senator  every 
minute'-.counts.  Will  not  the  Senator 
therefoiXbe  willing  to  waive  the.rule  and 
let  me  holee  trade  with  him  hi  private 
when  I  get\p  the  point  of  longing  the 
mules  out  on'exhibition? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  no  serious 
objection  to  allo-flung  the'Senator  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  oKa  quorum  so  that  this 
matter  may  be  disputed  of. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  JfvHj  the  Senator  yield 
for  the  call  of  a  quorum^ssuming  he  will 
not  lose  the  flo^r? 

Mr.  McCAR^FHY.  I  sha!^  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  wotild  satisfy 
the  Senator  from  North  DakocjL  I  ask 
unaninums  consent  that  a  quorum  be 
called/and  that  the  Senator  fromSWis- 
consM  may  not  lose  the  floor  because,  he 
yiejfls  for  this  purpose. 

Ir.  MCCARTHY.  I  might  say,  befor 
'quorum  is  called,  that  it  will  take  in-1' 
^finitely  more  than  this  to  convince  me 
that  it  will  put  the  Navy  back  in  the 
defense  picture.  I  have  just  looked  over 
the  President’s  budget,  and  I  see  that  we 
are  now  in  the  unusual  position  of  having 
a  Marine  Corps  with  practically  no  Ma¬ 
rines,  and  we  shall  very  shortly  have  a 
Navy  without  any  ships. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  have  that 
straightened  out,  so  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names  : 


Brewster 

Brlcker 

Connally 

Donnell 

Downey 

Dworshak 

Ferguson 

Fulbright 

George 

Gillette 

Green 

Hayden 


Hendrickson 

Hill 

Holland 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Knowland 

Langer 

Lehman 

Lucas 

McCarran 

McCarthy 

McMahon 


Martin 

Maybank 

Morse 

Mundt 

O’Conor 

Schoeppel 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thye 

Tydlngs 

Wherry 

Wiley 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill 
in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  names 
of  the  absent  Senators  as  far  as  the  name 
of  Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  Flanders,  Mr. 
Gurney,  Mr.  Kilgore,  and  Mr,  McClel¬ 
lan  answered  to  their  names  when  called. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
call  of  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  be  vacate# 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr;  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject.  / 

The  PRESIDINQ“OFFICER.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  has  already  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  order  cannot  be  with¬ 
drawn.  The^clerk  will  continue  to  call 
the  names  o|  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatj^  will  state  it. 

MCCARTHY.  Can  the  order  be 
vajyated  by  unanimous  consent? 

7he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
le  absence  of  a  quorum  has  already 
been  announced.  The  clerk  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  the  names  of  absent  Sen¬ 
ators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  calling 
the  names  of  the  absent  Senators,  and 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Sten- 
nis  and  Mr.  Taylor  answered  to  their 
names  when  called. 

Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins,  Mr.  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Freah,  Mr.  Kem,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Mr.  McFarland,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Capehart,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Millikin,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Tobey,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Spark¬ 
man,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Vandenberg,  Mr. 
Neely,  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Ecton,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  McKellar, 
Mr.  O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Hoey, 
Mr.  Darby,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Cain  and 
vMr.  Malone  also  entered  the  Chamber 
id  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ste^nis  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
presetat. 

The  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Typings]  for  unanimous  consent 
for  the  consideration,  as  in  executive 
session,  of  the  nomination  of  Admiral 
Forrest  P.  Sherman,  United  States  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  heard  the 
Chair  ask,  “Is  there  objection?”  The 
Chair  was  just  about  to  announce  there 
was  no  objection,  I  assume. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
luctantly  I  shall  be  forced  to  object,  not 
because  I  have  anything  against  Admiral 
Sherman,  nor  because  I  do  not  think  he 
may  be  a  competent  man  for  the  job.  I 
do  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
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Armed  Services  Committee,  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  held  hearings  today  on  the 
nomination  of  Admiral  Sherman.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  so  important  that 
all  of  us  should  have  an  opportunity  at 
least  to  scan  those  hearings  before  he 
is  confirmed. 

I  may  say  that  when  the  question  of 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Sherman  comes  before  us  I  shall 
want  to  discuss  at  some  length  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  I  think  is  viciously  dangerous 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation,  namely, 
the  current  usurpation  of  congressional 
prerogatives  by  the  “Brass”  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  and  the  complete  iron  curtain 
which  has  been  established  around  the 
Pentagon,  so  that  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  can  no  longer  obtain  important 
information.  At  that  time  I  shall  also 
want  to  discuss  in  some  detail  the  un¬ 
usual  circumstances  under  which  Ad¬ 
miral  Denfeld’s  nomination  was  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Admiral  Denfeld.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Senate  considered  him  a 
competent  man.  As  I  recall,  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  voice  was  raised  against  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  nomination. 

Since  that  time,  however,  -  Admiral 
Denfeld,  in  answer  to  a  subpena,  came 
before  a  congressional  committee  and 
there  performed  not  only  his  duty  under 
subpena  but  also  the  statutory  duty 
which  we  established  when  we  passed 
the  unification  act,  namely,  the  duty  to 
tell  the  Congress  honestly  and  frankly 
what  he  thought  was  wrong  with  the 
unification  of  the  armed  services.  He 
did  so.  Immediately  afterward,  his 
nomination  was  nullified  by  his  removal 
from  the  position  by  the  President. 

At  the  time  when  the  question  of  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  nomination  of  Admiral 
Sherman  comes  before  us,  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  not  only  that  matter,  but  also  the 
Crommelin  case.  Captain  Crommelin, 
with  whom  I  served  .in  the  Pficific,  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
heroes  of  the  last  war — a  brilliant  man 
coming  from  a  family  which  has  an  out¬ 
standing  military  record.  /That  man, 
because  he  has  the  intestinal  fortitude — 
the  guts,  if  you  please — to  try  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  Nation  againstA  bad  situation 
in  the  Pentagon,  has  had  his  career  in 
the  Navy  practically  ended.  I  wish  to 
discuss  that  case  al§6  in  some  detail. 
I  think  the  proper  time  to  discuss  it  is 
when  the  nomination  of  the  successor  to 
Admiral  Denfeld  is  before  us  for  con¬ 
firmation. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go  over 
the  Armed  Services  Committee’s  hear¬ 
ings.  I  shall  do  so  tonight;  and  tomor¬ 
row  I  shall  withdraw  any  objection  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Admiral  Sherman. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  me  the  floor,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
for  making  it  possible  for  us  to  consider 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

However,  in  view  of  what  the  Senator 
•arom  Wisconsin  has  said,  I  withdraw  the 


request  for  the  consideration  of  tl^/6 
nomination.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re¬ 
quest  is  withdrawn,  and  the  nomination 


REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  to  permit 
me  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  prelimi¬ 
narily,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have 
been  discussing  the  pending  question, 
namely,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  tax,  and  for  other  purposes,  since 
a  week  ago  Wednesday,  as  I  recall.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  debated  the  issues 
rather  thoroughly.  There  is  not  really 
very  much  of  an  issue  involved.  The 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  have  been  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  their  views,  and  of 
course  there  will  be  further  time  to  do 
so  under  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  which  I  shall  propose,  if  it  is 
agreed  to. 

What  I  hope  to  do  is  secure  consent 
to  have  the  Senate  reach  a  vote  tomor¬ 
row  on  the  substitute  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  the  unanimous-consent  request  in 
the  sincere  hope  that  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  calendar  day  of  Friday,  January  13, 
at  the  hour  of  4  o’clock  p.  m„  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote,  without  further  debate, 
upon  the  so-called  Wiley-Gillette  sub¬ 
stitute  for  House  bill  2023  to  regulate 
oleomargarine,  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  amendments  thereto 
which  are  germane,  including  the  so- 
called  excise  tax  provisions;  that  the 
time  between  12  o’clock  and  4  o’clock 
p.  m.  on  said  day  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  said  bill,  and  be  controlled  respectively 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley], 

Mr.  President,  will  the 
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Mr.  WILEY. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LUCAS. 
Mr.  WILEY, 
motions?  To 


I  yield. 

Would  that  include  any 
put  the  matter  con¬ 
cretely,  let  me  say  that  some  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  it  might  be  advisable 
that  a  motion  be  made  to  strike  from  the 
substitute  the  excise  tax  repeal  provi¬ 
sions.  Thus  we  would  get  an  express  vote 
on  that;  and  after  that  was  over,  we 
would  then  get  a  vote  on  the  substitute, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  speak  a  little  louder  so 
that  all  of  us  can  hear? 


Mr.  WILEY.  There  has  been  some 
talk  about  specific  objection  being  made 
to  the  excise  tax  repeal  provisions  of  the 
substitute.  So  I  am  asking  the  majority 
leader  whether  his  unanimous-consent 
request  would  include  any  motion  pro¬ 
posing  to  strike  out  those  provisions. 
There  would  simply  be  a  motion  by  some 
Senator  to  strike  out.  I  wish  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  a  Senator  who  has  sug¬ 
gested  that. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  let  me  say  that  the 
agreement,  if  entered  into,  undoubtedly 
would  protect  that  right.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  from  Washington  al¬ 
ready  has  served  notice  on  the  Senate 
that  at  the  proper  time  he  will  move  to 
strike  from  the  substitute  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes. 
This  unanimous-consent  request  would 
cover  that  motion. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  had  that  in  mind  be¬ 
cause  of  the  discussion  the  other  day.  I 
thought  one  or  two  exchanges  indicated 
possibly  a  lack  of  proper  consideration  of 
my  brethren,  and  ”  wanted  to  make  sure 
their  rights  in  that  particular  were  pro¬ 
tected. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  at 
this  time  ask  whether  there  are  any  other 
amendments  to  the  substitute  pending? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  a  parliamentary 
question  I  cannot  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  no  amendments  pending  to  the  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Any  amendments 
which  have  been  offered,  which  are  on  the 
table,  or  which  have  been  called  up, 
could  be  offered  to  the  substitute,  or  to 
the  original  bill,  could  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  in  order  for  amendments  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  One  or  two  amend¬ 
ments  may  be  offered.  I  do  not  desire  to 
hold  up  the  request;  in  fact,  I  should 
like  to  get  a  vote  on  the  substitute  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Personally  I  feel 
that  the  sooner  we  have  a  vote,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  But  I  think  it  should  be  understood 
by  those  who  are  offering  amendments 
that,  unless  an  amendment  is  offered  to 
the  substitute  before  the  substitute  is 
adopted,  they  will  then  be  foreclosed 
from  amending  the  substitute,  and  the 
substitute  will  become  the  bill  itself. 
Until  that  is  clearly  understood,  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  have  offered  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  informed  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  If  the  majority  leader  is  to  press 
the  request,  I  should  like  an  opportunity 
to  consult  further  one  or  two  Senators 
who  felt  that  there  would  not  be  a  vote 
today  on  an  amendment  they  might  offer. 
Later  on  this  afternoon,  if  no  one  else 
objects,  if  the  Senator  then  presents  his 
unanimous-consent  request - 

Mr.  WILEY.  Or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Or  tomorrow  would  be 
all-  right — I  would  not  say  then  that  i 
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would  agree,  but  I  should  like  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  are  informed  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  before  unanimous 
.  consent  is  given. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  of  course,  provides  for  a  vote 
at  4  o’clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  know,  but  if  we  enter 
into  it  now,  of  course,  they  will  then  be 
foreclosed. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  myself  am  not  ob¬ 
jecting,  and  I  am  not  sure  the  Senators 
I  have  in  mind  will  object.  All  I  am 
asking  is  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  present  his  unanimous  consent  re¬ 
quest  later  on  in  the  afternoon,  if  he  is 
willing  to  do  that.  If  the  amendments 
are  not  to  be  offered,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  we  vote  today  or  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Of  course,  that  would 
call  for  another  quorum  call. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  really  think  we 
should  have  another  quorum  call  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest,  because,  if  it  is  agreed  to,  then,  we 
shall  have  to  vote  on  the  substitute  for 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  decline  to  yield 
any  further,  unless  there  is  a  chance  of 
getting  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment.  I  have  been  yielding  for  about 
half  an  horn.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  I  quite  enjoy  yielding.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  situation  is 
that  we  have  a  very  important  meeting 
of  the  District  Committee  at  4  o’clock. 
We  are  reorganizing  the  committee.  I 
have  only  about  20  minutes  in  which  to 
speak,  so  I  frankly  must  decline  to  yield 
further  for  any  lengthy  discourse. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  merely  wanted  to  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether, 
if  unanimous  consent  is  given  to  vote  on 
the  Gillette-Wiley  amendment  tomor¬ 
row,  and  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
will  preclude  the  offering  of  any  amend¬ 
ment  to  it  at  that  time,  because  the  Gil¬ 
lette-Wiley  amendment  would  then  be¬ 
come  the  bill  itself  and  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  asking  the  Presid¬ 
ing  Officer  for  a  ruling. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents,  the  adoption  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  will  preclude  other  amendments. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  decline  to  yield  further.  I  shall 
hold  the  floor  for  about  10  minutes  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  declines  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Was  the  request 
for  unanimous  consent  refused? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  decline  to  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  I  intend  to  yield  the 
floor  in  about  10  minutes.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  can  wait  that  long.  I  decline  to 
yield  further  only  because  I  have  been 
yielding  for  about  a  half  an  hour,  and  I 
have  an  important  meeting  at  4  o’clock. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  .  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  I  sincerely  hope  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader  will  be  granted.  I 
sincerely  hope  we  can  get  a  vote  on  the 
pending  bill  tomorrow.  I  think  by  then 
it  will  have  been  fully  and  completely 
discussed. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  accepting  the  McCarthy- 
Aiken  amendments.  I  think  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  those  amendments  makes  his  bill 
much  less  obnoxious,  insofar  as  both  the 
dairy  farmers  and  the  consumers  are 
concerned. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  clear-cut  issue.  The  issue  no 
longer  is  whether  oleomargarine  taxes 
are  to  be  repealed.  The  dairy  farmers, 
and  the  oleo  interests  are  agreed  that 
we  should  remove  the  taxes.  The  sole 
question  now  is,  how  much  protection 
will  be  accorded  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  I  believe  the  sole  issue  for 
debate  now  is  the  issue  of  fraud — an 
issue  which  neither  the  dairy  farmers 
nor  the  consumers  have  created  but  an 
issue  which  the  oleo  monopoly  itself  has 
created  by  its  own  inequities  of  the  past. 
The  principal  source  of  fraud  is  the  at¬ 
tempted  imitation  of  butter  even  down 
to  the  minutest  detail  of  packaging. 
Certainly  the  housewife  cannot  gain  any 
advantage  by  this  type  of  fraud.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  dairy  farmer  will  gain  nothing. 
The  oleo  monopoly,  of  course,  will  gain 
if  they  are  allowed  to  continue  this  type 
of  fraud  and  deception.  If  they  can  ac¬ 
complish  the  sly  removal  of  the  few  re¬ 
straints  which  are  now  in  existence  our 
dairy  farmers  can  go  into  bankruptcy. 
Whether  the  oleo  manufacturers  as  a 
whole  plan  to  perpetrate  such  frauds,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  liberties  they  de¬ 
mand  would  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
do  so. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  oleo 
monopoly — and  I  use  the  phrase  “oleo 
monopoly”  advisedly — is  to  be  roundly 
condemned  for  its  insistence  upon  free¬ 
dom  from  all  restraints.  Our  own  good 
sense  tells  us  that  the  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers,  even  if  they  wanted  to,  could  not 
control  the  actions  of  every  retailer  and 
every  store  clerk  in  the  country,  if  we 
pass  the  type  of  legislation  they  request. 
Why  then  do  they  insist  on  exposing  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  to  fraud?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Even  today,  under 
existing  regulatory  taxes,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  commercial  honesty  are  flouted 
by  this  gigantic  monopoly  and  its  large- 
scale  distributors.  Why  should  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  oleo  monopoly  is  to  be 
trusted  in  the  future,  when  we  have  never 
been  able  to  trust  it  in  the  past  and  can¬ 
not  trust  it  now? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  my  last  statement.  I  have  with 
me  two  wax  cartons,  one  of  which  has 
long  been  used  by  a  leading  butter  pro¬ 
ducer,  a  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con¬ 
trolled  cooperative.  On  each  of  the  two 
main  surfaces  of  this  carton  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  seal  which  declares  that  the  con¬ 
tents  are  “Grade  AA  Butter.”  As  every 
housewife  knows,  grade  AA  butter  is  but¬ 
ter  of  the  very  top  quality — 93-score  but¬ 
ter,  to  be  exact.  Not  every  butter  pro¬ 


ducer  is  able  to  achieve  that  quality.  It 
brings  a  top  price.  It  can  only  be  sold 
with  the  approval  of  Government  inspec¬ 
tors,  who  assign  it  high  marks  for  tex¬ 
ture  and  taste. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  other  hand  I  hold 
a  carton  recently  adopted  by  Durkee — 
and  remember  the  name,  if  you  will — an 
oleo  manufacturer,  for  distribution  in  the 
same  territory  where  the  butter  pro¬ 
ducer  does  business.  What  do  we  find  on 
the  two  main  surfaces  of  this  carton? 
We  see  that  this  oleomargarine  is  also 
labeled  “Grade  AA,”  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  Federal  grading  whatever  for 
oleomargarine.  This  oleo  manufacturer 
clearly  seeks  a  free  ride  on  the  coat¬ 
tails  of  the  butter  producer,  who  has 
established  the  grade  AA  rating  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  for  the  best  in  table  spreads.  Just  to 
make  the  point  a  little  more  obvious,  this 
oleo  manufacturer  has  also  applied  the 
words  "Grade  AA”  in  even  larger  let¬ 
ters  to  one  end  of  his  box.  The  carton 
itself  exactly  follows  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  butter  producer’s  carton,  although 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  dairy 
concerns  use  the  familiar  square  box, 
oleo  manufacturers  also  feel  impelled  to 
use  square  boxes. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  you  suppose  the 
oleo  industry  follows  the  butter  producers 
so  closely  in  these  matters?  Is  it  because 
they  lack  faith  in  their  own  product  and 
the  courage  to  let  it  stand  on  its  own 
merits?  Or  is  it  because  it  is  commer¬ 
cially  more  profitable  to  imitate  in  every 
respect  the  packaging  of  another  man’s 
product,  a  recognized  product,  a  quality 
product,  that  already  has  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance? 

Turning  this  same  oleo  carton  on  its 
side  we  discover  a  travesty  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  own  certificate  of  approval 
printed  along  one  edge,  and  superim¬ 
posed  on  that  spurious  certificate  is  a  red 
stamp  carrying  the  letters  “AA”  and  the 
word  “certified.”  Who  has  “certified” 
this  oleo  to  be  “grade  AA”?  None  other 
than  Durkee’s  Famous  Foods,  a  concern 
that  offers  “with  pride  and  confidence” — 
and  I  am  quoting  the  label  now — an  oleo 
which  uses  “pasteurized  fat-free  milk.” 

That  is  a  tricky  phrase,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — “pasteurized  fat-free  milk.”  I 
lived  on  a  farm  for  some  time.  We  used 
to  feed  the  hogs  skim  milk.  We  never 
tried  to  deceive  the  hogs  and  say  “This 
is  pasteurized  fat-free  milk.” 

Moreover,  the  manufacturers  of 
Durkee’s  Famous  Foods  are  not  in  the 
dairy  industry,  as  I  am  advised  in  very 
small  type  by  something  which  looks  a 
great  deal  like  a  Good  Housekeeping  seal 
of  approval.  It  would  seem  like  Durkee’s 
Famous  Foods  belong  to  a  family  classed 
roughly  as  “Glidden  quality  products.” 
Somewhere  in  the  back  of  my  mind  I  as¬ 
sociate  the  name  Glidden  with  paints; 
and,  sure  enough,  it  turns  out  that  this 
oleomargarine  is  the  product  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  Glidden  Corp.,  which  makes 
paints. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  accustomed  my¬ 
self  to  the  idea  that  oleomargarine  and 
soap  are  first  cousins,  and  that,  indeed, 
the  difference  occurs  only  in  the  final 
stage  of  conception.  If  the  fats  and  oils 
people  turn  a  knob  one  way,  their  cot¬ 
tonseed,  or  soybean,  or  palm  oils  come 
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out  as  laundry  soap,  or  bath  soap,  or  even 
soap  flakes.  If,  however,  they  turn  the 
knob  the  other  way  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  they  get  oleomargarine — “fresh 
churned,”  so  they  say — in  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  “pasteurized  fat-free  milk.” 
When  I  use  the  expression  “fresh 
churned”  I  am  again  quoting  from  the 
oleo  industry’s  own  misleading  adver¬ 
tisements. 

They  are  playing  upon  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  consumer  when  they 
talk  about  fresh-churned  fat-free  milk. 
As  any  farmer  or  any  consumer  who  has 
taken  time  to  study  the  subject  knows, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  fresh-churned 
fat-free  milk. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Thye],  who  also  was  a  farmer, 
whether  there  is  any  way  to  churn  “fat- 
free  milk.” 

Mr.  THYE.  I  will  say  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  that  we  can  churn  it  and  tumble  it 
around  all  we  like  to,  but  no  butter  comes 
out  of  skim  milk. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  here  another  very  interesting 
advertisement.  It  is  another  Durkee 
advertisement.  It  uses  the  words  “coun¬ 
try  fresh.”  It  displays  a  large  picture  of 
what  at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a  but¬ 
ter  carton.  There  is  a  drawing  of  a 
barn,  a  silo,  and  a  pasture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  accepted  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  inquire  the 
Senator’s  purpose  in  discussing  it  fur¬ 
ther -  v 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  accepted  the  amendment  and 
promised  to  take  it  to  conference.  I 
want  to  show  the  need  for  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  in  conference,  however. 
I  think,  unless  it  is  accepted,  extremely 
bad  legislation  will  result.  I  am  dis¬ 
cussing  it  at  this  time  to  show  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  necessity  of  insistence  that  we 
retain  the  McCarthy-Aiken  amendment 
in  conference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  difficulty 
is  that  if  by  chance  the  Wiley  substitute 
is  adopted,  which  prohibits  the  shipment 
of  margarine  in  interstate  commerce,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  take 
margarine  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  it  would 
be  inconsistent  to  undertake  to  regulate 
something  and  then  to  declare  that  it 
cannot  be  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 
I  would  not  be  in  favor  the  Wiley 
amendment.  That  would  seem  to  take 
away  jurisdiction  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  business. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  outstanding  in  his 
knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  subjects, 
except  in  strictly  legal  questions. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
question  but  that  the  same  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate  will  exist  regardless  of  whether 
the  Wiley  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
Wiley  amendment  and  the  Fulbright  bill 
Is  that  under  the  Wiley  amendment  oleo¬ 
margarine  producers  are  prohibited  from 


shipping  in  interstate  commerce  oleo¬ 
margarine  which  is  colored  so  as  to  imi¬ 
tate  butter.  Such  being  the  case,  it  can¬ 
not,  in  my  opinion,  conceivably  take  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  any  of 
the  powers  which  that  body  presently 
possesses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  undertake 
to  prohibit  oleomargarine  from  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and,  in  the  same  bill, 
attempt  to  regulate  it,  it  is  an  inconsist¬ 
ent  position.  I  thought  the  Senator 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  infinitely  less 
dissatisfied  with  the  bill,  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  it  contains  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy-Aiken  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  in  accepting  the  amendment 
was  that  I  thought  it  would  reduce  the 
debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  the  manufacturers  of 
Durkee’s  oleomargarine  have  very  ob¬ 
viously  embarked  on  a  completely  dis¬ 
honest  advertising  campaign  which  has 
as  its  basis  the  misappropriation  of  the 
butter-grading  system  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
grading  system  has  been  in  existence 
since  1943.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  a 
producer  of  butter  to  merit  an  AA  list¬ 
ing  which  means  93  score.  The  benefit 
of  this  listing  is  completely  nullified  by 
the  dishonest  advertising  campaign  of  an 
outfit  such  as  Durkee. 

I  had  planned  to  discuss  advertising 
containing  the  word  “fresh”  and  the 
words  “country  fresh”,  but  I  notice  that 
some  of  the  other  Senators  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  some  detail,  so  I  shall  spend 
very  little  time  on  it.  However,  I  have 
here  a  large  advertisement,  approxi¬ 
mately  2  feet  by  4  feet  in  size,  which 
says  “country  fresh  churned.”  It  also 
uses  the  word  “milk.”  It  uses  the 
phrases  “fresh  dairylike  flavor”  and  “no 
artificial  flavoring.” 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
oleomargarine^  does  not  come  from  the 
country,  but  from  an  oil  mill  consisting 
of  tanks,  pipes,  valves,  and  knobs.  That 
oil  mill  can  be  owned  by  a  soap  com¬ 
pany,  or  a  paint  company,  or  an  inter¬ 
national  cartel  employing  slaves  on  the 
coast  of  Africa — but  none  of  these  things 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  American 
countryside  as  represented  by  barns  and 
silos.  As  I  have  additionally  stated, 
oleomargarine  is  not  fresh,  but  uses  a 
preservative,  as  it  is  so  required  to  state 
by  law.  Nothing  can  be  fresh  and  pre¬ 
served  at  one  and  the  same  time.  That 
ought  to  be  obvious  to  anyone.  Yet,  this 
advertisement,  sponsored  by  a  supposed¬ 
ly  reputable  corporation,  undertakes  to 
tell  the  housewives  of  America  that  oleo¬ 
margarine  containing  a  preservative  is 
not  only  fresh,  but  country  fresh.  In  the 
face  of  this  evidence,  how  are  we  to 
believed  that  the  oleomargarine  interests 
can  be  trusted  with  a  color  which  is  the 
traditional  color  of  butter  unless  we  very 
closely  control  their  advertising? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  Senate,  namely,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  removing  taxes  other  than  taxes 
on  oleomargarine.  Many  of  us  feel  very 


strongly  that  if  we  are  going  to  remove 
the  oleomargarii  e  tax  it  is  only  common 
sense,  honesty,  and  fairness  also  to  re¬ 
move  many  of  the  other  misnamed  lux¬ 
ury  taxes.  I  concede  that  it  is  improper 
for  a  housewife  to  be  forced  to  pay  a  tax 
on  oleomargarine  if  she  wants  to  buy  it 
and  knows  what  she  is  buying.  I  think 
it  is  equally  improper  to  force  the  house¬ 
wife  to  pay  a  luxury  tax  on  the  stove 
upon  which  to  cook  or  to  force  her,  for 
example,  when  she  goes  to  the  corner 
drug  store  to  buy  cosmetics  or  baby 
powder,  to  pay  a  luxury  tax  on  such 
items. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
luxurious,  as  one  mother  said  to  me,  in 
having  to  take  care  of  the  baby  and  get¬ 
ting  the  necessary  oils  and  powder. 

Another  of  the  taxes  which  we  propose 
to  eliminate  is  the  tax  on  ranch-raised 
furs.  That  is  a  very  important  matter 
to  the  people  of  my  State  and  to  people 
of  other  States,  such  as  Utah,  Washing- 
ington,  Iowa,  and  so  forth.  Presently  a 
very  contradictory  course  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed,  Mr.  President.  An  attempt  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  tax  out  of  existence  one  very 
important  branch  of  agriculture,  namely, 
the  fur  farmer.  We  are  taxing  him  out 
of  existence  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  subsidizing  other  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture.  I  know  there  are  those  who  say 
this  is  the  wrong  time  to  remedy  this 
situation,  that  at  some  later  date  we  will 
be  allowed  to  repeal  the  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  the 
Butler-McCarthy  amendment.  That  is 
no  quickly  conceived  amendment.  We 
have  taken  the  product  of  the  Finance 
Committee’s  work.  We  have  taken  an 
amendment  which  they  attached  to  an¬ 
other  bill  which  has  been  pending  before 
the  Senate  for  some  time,  to  remove, 
those  excise  taxes  which  the  Finance 
Committee,  after  long  study,  said  should 
be  removed.  If  it  was  proper  for  the 
Finance  Committee  to  attach  that 
amendment  to  another  bill,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  never  come  before  the 
Senate,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  equally 
proper  that  we  attach  the  same  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  bill  and  remove  those  excise 
or  luxury  taxes  at  the  same  time  that  we 
remove  the  tax  on  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  true  that  in  a  debate  on  issues  with 
which  Senators  have  had  considerable 
personal  experience  they  are  bound  to 
speak  from  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
bias.  At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
bias  on  this  issue,  but  I  believe  that  what¬ 
ever  bias  may  exist  in  my  point  of  view 
is  compensated  for  or  offset  somewhat 
by  the  experience  I  have  had  in  this 
particular  field. 

For  many  years  in  my  youth  I  was 
known  in  Madison,  Wis.,  among  a  great 
many  consumers,  as  the  “butter  boy,”  in 
that  each  Saturday  I  delivered,  on  what 
was  known  as  a  dairy  route,  the  butter 
which  was  churned  during  the  week  from 
the  milk  and  cream  produced  by  the 
cows  on  our  farm.  I  wish  today  that  I 
had  one  dollar  for  every  hour  I  sat  in 
the  cellar  of  that  old  farmhouse  and 
churned  one  of  the  old  barrel  churns  by 
hand.  I  could  at  least  approach  my  com- 
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ing  campaign  for  reelection  without  so 
much  concern  about  where  the  money  is 
to  come  from  if  I  had  a  dollar  for  each 
one  of  those  hours. 

I  make  these  statements  in  fairness  to 
my  colleagues,  so  that  they  will  know  at 
least  the  bias  from  which  I  speak.  I  hope 
also  that  they  will  give  me  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  had  some  basis  for  my  conclusions 
because  of  my  experience  from  spending 
a  great  many  years  on  a  dairy  farm. 

I  make  these  preliminary  remarks  also 
because  some  of  my  friends  in  American 
labor  seem  to  be  somewhat  perplexed 
because  I  have  not  swallowed  with  them 
the  oleo  lobby’s  propaganda  in  regard  to 
the  oleomargarine  issue.  I  think  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  very  effectively  answered  those 
within  the  American  labor  movement 
who  have  been  misled  into  the  conclusion 
that  injuring  the  American  dairy  indus¬ 
try  by  supporting  the  extreme  demands 
of  the  oleo  lobby  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  American  labor.  I  point  out  to  the 
workers  of  America  that  they  ought  to 
recognize  before  it  is  too  late  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  a  much  greater  coop¬ 
eration  between  American  workers  and 
American  farmers  in  solving  the  great 
economic  problems  which  confront  the 
Nation,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
workers  of  America  realize  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  size  of  their  pay  checks 
is  dependent  upon  a  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  economy  of  the  United  States 
is,  after  all,  basically  an  agricultural 
economy,  and  whenever  the  agricultural 
economy  goes  into  a  recession  or  a  de¬ 
pression,  it  is  only  a  short  time  before 
those  wearing  the  overalls  in  the  factor¬ 
ies  of  America  begin  to  feel  the  effect  of 
an  unprosperous  agriculture. 

Thus,  as  one  who  is  proud  of  his  rec¬ 
ord  in  insisting  upon  fair  play  for  Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  I  am  equally  proud,  Mr. 
President,  of  my  record  of  insisting  upon 
fair  play  for  the  American  farmers.  So 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  American 
labor  to  some  of  the  comments  made  last 
Friday  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 

Let  me  say,  by  way  of  sincere  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
*  Vermont,  that  in  my  judgment  labor  does 
not  have  a  better  friend  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  joint  forces  on  this  issue,  as  I 
do  on  so  many  issues  as  a  representative 
of  labor,  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
in  pointing  out  to  American  labor  that 
they  had  better  do  some  rethinking  in 
respect  to  the  oleo  issue.  Some  is  being 
done,  because  in  the  debate  on  this  issue 
this  year  we  notice  a  little  different  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  organized  labor  who  pay 
us  visits  occasionally  in  the  reception 
room  of  the  Senate.  Apparently  they 
are  beginning  to  question  whether  or  not 
their  position  on  this  issue  in  times  gone 
by  has  been  as  sound  as  they  have  been 
led  to  believe,  and  this  year  some  great 
unions,  particularly  within  the  A.  F.  of  L„ 
who  are  openly  supporting  the  position 
of  those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  the 
Gillette-Wiley  substitute. 

Last  Friday  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
in  a  notable  speech,  made  certain  com¬ 
ments  which  I  should  like  to  have  re¬ 


printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  this 
afternoon.  I  have  marked  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  last  Friday, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  inserted  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  AIKEN  IN 
THE  SENATE  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1950 

I  was  informed  yesterday  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  that  the  average 
hourly  farm  wage  rate  in  three  important 
cotton-producing  States  is  as  follows:  Missis¬ 
sippi,  40  cents  an  hour;  Arkansas,  47  cents 
an  hour;  Georgia,  37  cents  an  hour. 

In  contrast  to  these  very  low  rates,  we  find 
the  great  dairy  State  of  Washington  paying 
its  agricultural  labor  93  cents  an  hour;  Iowa 
pays  its  labor  71  cents  an  hour,  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  68  cents  an  hour. 

But  this  hourly  wage  comparison  is  not  the 
whole  story.  The  worker  on  the  dairy  farm 
has  to  work  every  day  of  the  year,  including 
Sundays.  Whether  he  wants  to  work  or  not, 
he  has  to  work  every  day. 

The  worker  on  the  cotton  farm  has  a  sea¬ 
sonal  proposition  to  deal  with. 

Therefore,  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  dairy 
worker  are  still  further  out  of  proportion  to 
those  of  the  cottonfleld  worker  than  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  hourly  earnings  would  indi¬ 
cate. 

If  the  materials  used  in  manufacturing 
oleo  were  produced  by  as  highly  paid  labor  as 
that  employed  on  dairy  farms,  there  would 
be  little  difference  between  the  cost  of  oleo 
and  the  cost  of  butter. 

Even  with  these  low  wage  rates,  the  cotton 
grower  of  the  South  is  in  trouble.  He  is  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  and  continue  to  produce  cot¬ 
ton  on  land  which  has  been  producing  cot¬ 
ton  for  150  years. 

He  is  continuing  to  grow  a  soil-depleting 
crop  and  doing  the  best  he  can  to  make  up 
for  that  depletion  by  adding  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

***** 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  only 
agricultural  labor  which  is  much  cheaper  in 
the  South;  it  is  also  industrial  labor.  The 
average  factory  worker  in  Arkansas  is  paid  90 
cents  an  hour,  as  compared  with  $1.16  an 
hour  which  is  paid  to  the  average  factory 
worker  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  yield  during  the  course  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  because  I  realize  that  the  hour  is 
late,  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  when  I 
have  finished  my  formal  address.  I 
recognize  further  that  to  a  great  extent 
my  remarks  will  be  by  way  of  reiteration 
and  repetition  of  a  point  of  view,  I  hope 
by  way  of  persuasive  emphasis,  but  I  do 
wish  to  make  the  record  this  afternoon, 
for  future  reference,  of  the  position  I 
take  in  support  of  the  Gillette-Wiley  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  why  I  take  it. 

RIDICULOUS  OLEO  CLAIMS 

Mr.  President,  the  campaign  of  the 
oleo  interests  for  the  repeal  of  most 
Federal  regulations  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  their  product  colored  yellow 
in  imitation  of  butter  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  some  of  the  most  ridiculous 
arguments  Imaginable.  These  absurd 
statements  would  be  laughable  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  tend  seriously 
to  mislead  large  numbers  of  consumers 
who  have  no  real  knowledge  or  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  the  dairy 
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industry  in  their  daily  lives.  Even  so,  I 
am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this  body — 
many  of  whom  were  once  farm  boys 
themselves — will  appreciate  a  review  of 
the  more  ludicrous  claims  advanced  by 
the  oleo  interests,  purely  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  value  to  be  found  in  them. 

OLEO  REGULATIONS  ARE  A  RESTRAINT  ON  FREE 
ENTERPRISE 

A  favorite  contention  of  the  oleo  lob¬ 
byists,  for  instance,  is  that  restrictions  on 
yellow  oleomargarine  are  a  handicap  to 
their  industry.  This  is  the  propaganda 
line  reserved  for  retail  and  wholesale 
grocers  in  particular,  and  for  other  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  general.  In  addressing  the 
business  community,  the  oleo  crowd  in¬ 
variably  refers  to  Federal  controls  as 
‘‘discriminatory”  or  “punitive,”  and 
argues  that  such  controls  are  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  a  discouragement  of  free 
enterprise. 

The  fact  is  that  while  oleomargarine 
consumption  equaled  only  14.9  percent 
of  butter  consumption  in  1928,  it 
amounted  to  59.8  percent  of  butter 
volume  in  1948.  In  other  words,  the 
oleomargarine  manufacturers  have  im¬ 
proved  their  position  in  relation  to  butter 
fourfold  in  a  single  generation.  Is  this 
to  be  characterized  as  the  result  of  dis¬ 
crimination?  Can  any  business  honestly 
be  said  to  be  handicapped  when  it  shows 
such  remarkable  growth  in  so  short  a 
time?  Have  the  Federal  oleo  laws  ac¬ 
tually  stifled  free  enterprise  in  this  in¬ 
stance?  I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  they  have  not. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  oleo 
sales,  butter  consumption  has  dropped 
from  16.4  pounds  per  capita  in  1938,  to 
only  10.2  pounds  per  capita  in  1948.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  oleo  consumption 
per  capita  more  than  doubled,  showing 
an  increase  of  from  2.9  pounds  to  6.1 
pounds  for  every  consumer.  Within  the 
past  few  months  the  five  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  oleomargarine  have  in¬ 
creased  their  production  to  68.4  percent 
of  the  national  total,  whereas,  a  few 
months  ago,  they  enjoyed  slightly  over  61 
percent  of  the  business.  Despite  the 
Federal  regulations  of  which  they  com¬ 
plain,  the  five  top  companies  are  growing 
even  bigger,  and  their  profits  are  setting 
new  records  every  week.  Four  new  oleo 
plants  were  built  in  the  early  months  of 
1948  alone.  Surely  this  is  not  typical  of 
an  industry  that  is  suffering  under  trade 
restraints. 

According  to  a  market  report  prepared 
by  McCall’s  magazine.  World  War  II 
raised  the  normal  prewar  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  oleomargarine  from  359,000,- 
000  pounds  (average  1936-40)  to  588,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1944.  The  National 
Association  of  Margarine  Manufacturers 
estimated  that  this  1944  production  re¬ 
flected  an  extra  civilian  wartime  demand 
of  154,000,000  pounds  with  the  balance  of 
the  gain  attributable  to  orders  of  the  War 
Food  Administration.  Comparison  of 
grocery-store  sales  of  oleomargarine, 
from  the  same  source,  indicates  an  in¬ 
crease  from  224,000,000  pounds  in  1942  to 
497,000,000  pounds  for  the  comparable 
1945  period.  In  other  words,  grocery- 
store  sales  of  oleomargarine  more  than 
doubled  in  3  years.  The  association  esti¬ 
mated  that  by  the  end  of  1946,  72  percent 
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of  grocery-store  customers  were  oleo¬ 
margarine  users. 

By  contrast,  Government  diversion  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  milk  supply  to  the 
manufacturers  of  evaporated  milk  and 
cheese,  products  in  great  demand  for 
lend-lease,  caused  substantial  drops  in 
butter  production  during  the  latter  war 
years.  The  1944  output  supplied  less 
than  12  pounds  per  capita,  including 
farm  butter.  The  amount  actually  made 
available  through  commercial  channels 
amounted  to  only  9  pounds  per  capita. 
An  OPA  survey  at  the  time  showed  that 
people  placed  the  lack  of  butter  at  the 
very  top  of  their  list  of  annoyances 
caused  by  wartime  shortages.  Since  the 
butter  shortage  was  due  chiefly  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  dairy  farmers,  and 
not  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers, 
were  the  ones  who  were  discriminated 
against. 

Increase  in  ration-point  value  of  but¬ 
ter  to  its  high  of  24  points  per  pound, 
late  in  1944,  further  accelerated  sales  of 
oleomargarine,  which  required  only  5 
points  per  pound.  The  result  was  that 
butter  piled  up  on  retailers’  shelves  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  months  of  1945.  This  was 
due  to  bungling  by  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  had  anticipated  con¬ 
siderably  higher  demands  on  the  butter 
supply  later  that  year,  when  the  end  of 
the  war  changed  the  supply  picture. 
Differentials  in  ceiling  prices  for  butter- 
fat  resulted  in  a  considerable  scarcity  of 
butter  on  the  market  even  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  rationing.  This  was  not  cor¬ 
rected  before  the  lifting  of  ceilings  on 
dairy  products  in  the  summer  of  1946. 
It  is  not  possible  to  judge  accurately 
what  effect  these  steps  would  haye  had 
on  the  ratio  of  butter  to  oleomargarine 
sales  under  more  normal  supply  condi¬ 
tions,  but  we  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  boom  in  oleomargarine  sales  was  at 
least  an  indirect  result  of  Government 
discrimination  against  dairy  farmers. 

A  survey  for  the  National  Association 
of  Margarine  Manufacturers  in  1944-45 
purported  to  show  that  61  percent  of 
American  families,  or  twice  as  many  as 
appeared  in  a  similar  survey  in  1941, 
were  then  using  oleomargarine.  Accept¬ 
ance  of  oleomargarine  for  cooking  and 
table  use  among  upper-income  families 
had  increased  six  times  over  the  1941 
figure.  We  may  attribute  this  to  the 
same  wartime-induced  shortage  of  but¬ 
ter  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  but 
it  is  further  evidence  that  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  industry  has  not  been  and  is  not 
now  subject  to  restraint  of  trade.  Use 
of  oleo  by  city  housewives  was  claimed 
to  have  increased  three  times  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  oleo  manufactur¬ 
ers’  own  survey.  Surely  that  would  be 
an  unusual  result  of  punitive  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  if  such  regulations 
were  directed  against  the  oleomargarine 
industry,  as  its  spokesmen  claim. 

A  study  by  the  Home  Makers  Guild, 
made  in  1946  through  a  panel  of  house¬ 
wives  representing  all  sections  of  the 
Nation,  showed  that  71.6  percent  had  in¬ 
creased  their  use  of  oleomargarine  be¬ 
cause  of  Government-created  shortages 
of  butter.  Oleomargarine  was  named  as 
the  preferred  substitute  for  butter,  as  a 


spread  for  bread,  by  61.8  percent  of  the 
women  questioned.  Here  again  we  see 
evidence  of  stimulated  oleomargarine 
sales  resulting  from  wartime  discrimina¬ 
tions  against  butter  outlets  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January 
28,  1948,  estimated  creamery  butter  out¬ 
put  in  1947  at  1,300,000,000  pounds,  or 
26  percent  below  the  1939  figure.  In  the 
same  period,  oleomargarine  production 
rose  from  301,000,000  pounds  to  a  record 
of  746,000,000  pounds.  While  drops  in 
butter  prices  during  the  latter  half  of 
1948  brought  about  some  decreases  in 
oleomargarine  sales,  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  of  oleo  for  that  year  was  at  an  all- 
time  high  of  920,000,000  pounds.  Es¬ 
timates  by  Best  Foods  Co.  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  September 
14,  1947,  indicated  that  by  1940  two 
families  out  of  every  three  were  oleo¬ 
margarine  users,  as  against  only  one 
family  out  of  every  three  in  1941. 
Would  those  figures  indicate  to  any  im¬ 
partial  observer  that  the  oleomargarine 
industry  has  been  handicapped  by  re¬ 
strictions  on  free  enterprise? 

According  to  an  analysis  of  the  1948 
outlook  for  the  oleomargarine  industry 
published  in  March  1948  by  Tide  maga¬ 
zine,  the  oleo  manufacturers  spent  about 
$6,000,000  in  advertising  during  the  year 
ended  November  1,  1947,  as  compared  to 
a  prewar  annual  advertising  expenditure 
of  about  $1,500,000.  A  more  recent 
article  in  the  same  publication  quotes 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  to  the  effect  that 
oleomargarine  manufacturers  spent 
$5,371,000  in  advertising  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1948  alone.  Is  this  a  logical 
expenditure  for  a  group  of  companies 
which  really  believe  that  their  operations 
are  being  handicapped  by  Federal  regu¬ 
lations?  Mr.  President,  the  claims  of 
the  oleo  interests  (hat  the  development 
of  their  industry  has  in  any  way  been 
hindered  by  the  regulations  which  they 
now  seek  to  have  removed  are  ridiculous 
on  the  face  of  the  evidence  at  hand. 

"YELLOW  OLEO  WON’T  HARM  THE  DAIRY 
PARMER” 

The  bankrupting  of  creamery  butter 
plants  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  business 
failure  within  the  dairy  industry;  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  shrinkage  of  our  national  re¬ 
sources  for  handling  and  distributing 
the  milk  produced  by  the  dairy  farmer. 
Butter  has  long  been  the  balance  wheel 
of  the  dairy  industry.  It  is  the  form  in 
which  surplus  milk  can  most  readily 
be  stored  and  shipped  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets.  So  long  as  cows  continue  to  give 
more  milk  during  flush  seasons  than  in 
wintertime,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
dairy  farmer  to  have  butter  outlets  for 
milk  that  cannot  be  sold  in  bottles. 

As  dairy  prices  decline,  more  and  more 
milk  fails  to  find  a  market  in  the  more 
profitable  forms,  and  must  be  held  over 
for  later  distribution  and  consumption. 
This  underlines  the  historic  need  for 
creamery  butter  plants  in  our  enor¬ 
mously  intricate  system  of  marketing 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  Yet  the 
oleomargarine  interests  are  fond  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
their  yellow  product  will  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  dairy-farmer  prosperity..  The 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
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Federation,  however,  has  developed  a 
forecast  of  what  will  happen  if  unre¬ 
stricted  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine  is 
permitted  in  the  United  States.  This 
prediction  is  based  on,  first,  what  has 
happened  in  other  countries  where  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow  oleo  has 
been  allowed;  and,  second,  calculations 
under  the  widely  accepted  relationship 
between  production  and  prices  of  but¬ 
ter — under  which  given  changes  in  the 
supply  of  butter  are  traditionally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  similar  but  opposite  changes 
in  prices.  If  unrestricted  sale  of  yellow 
oleo  is  permitted,  it  is  estimated  that — 

First.  Yellow  oleo  will  replace  butter 
to  a  volume  of  as  much  as  6,000,000 
pounds  annually. 

Second.  This  increase  in  yellow  oleo 
sales  will  result  in  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  butter  of  from  25  to  40  percent. 

Third.  Contractions  in  butter  sales 
will  cost  the  American  dairy  farmers 
$638,000,000  in  income  a  year. 

Fourth.  Serious  dislocations  in  the 
markets  and  prices  of  other  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  fluid  milk,  will  affect  40,- 
000  milk-processing  plants  and  2,500,000 
dairy-farm  families  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

That  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
labor  had  better  take  note  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  this  problem  to  the  worker’s 
pay  check  because  when  2,500,000  dairy 
families  are  affected,  with  the  great  pur¬ 
chasing  power  their  consumer  strength 
represents,  labor  simply  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  on  the  farm  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  in  the  factories. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  announced  I  will  not  yield  until 
I  finish  my  speech.  Then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 

I  would  also  have  labor  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  within  the 
agricultural  economy  the  dairy  segment 
of  it  is  the  most  basic.  It  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth,  as  I  shall 
show  later  in  this  speech;  it  is,  after  all, 
the  segment  of  the  agricultural  economy 
which  determines  in  large  measure  the 
level  of  our  agricultural  economy  as  a 
whole  at  any  given  time. 

Fifth.  The  resulting  slaughter  of  an 
estimated  2,000,000  head  of  dairy  cattle 
by  farmers  who  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
milk  business  will  disrupt  livestock  and 
meat  prices  and  marketing. 

Sixth.  Dissipation  of  our  soil  resources 
will  result  from  the  subsequent  discour¬ 
agement  of  dairy  farming,  now  the  most 
important  contributor  to  sound  soil-con¬ 
servation  practices,  and  one  that  re¬ 
quires  no  subsidy. 

Seventh.  A  consequent  depression  in 
a  critically  important  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  will  affect  retail  sales  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  in  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets 
throughout  every  section  of  America. 

The  dairy  farmer,  and,  indeed,  the  en¬ 
tire  dairy  industry,  is  dependent  upon 
butter  outlets  as  a  stabilizer  of  prices  for 
mill:  and  other  manufactured  dairy 
products.  No  other  balance  wheel  ex¬ 
ists  in  this  vast  industry,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  other  final  reservoir  for 
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milk  surpluses  has  ever  been  found 
that  could  equal  the  convenience  and 
simplicity  of  storage  in  the  form  of  but¬ 
ter.  The  importance  of  butter  outlets  to 
the  dairy  farmer  is  only  partially  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  fact  that  26.9  percent  of 
all  the  milk  produced  in  America  last 
year  eventually  reached  the  consumer  in 
that  form. 

We  have  already  seen  that  an  increase 
in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  has  been 
accompanied  historically  by  a  decrease 
in  the  sale  of  butter.  It  is  rank  non¬ 
sense  to  pretend  that  a  substitute  prod¬ 
uct  which  threatens  to  reduce  butter 
outlets  for  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
Nation’s  milk  supply  will  not  hurt  the 
dairy  farmer. 

Would  any  economist  in  his  right 
mind  suggest  that  the  loss  of  almost  27 
percent  of  its  market  would  not  hurt 
the  Nation’s  steel  industry?  Would  any 
Members  of  this  body  argue  that  a  25- 
percent  drop  in  the  demand  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  would  bring  anything  but  harm 
to  our  gigantic  automotive  industry?  Of 
course  not.  Yet,  the  dairy  industry  is  one 
and  one-half  times  the  size  of  our  steel 
industry,  and  considerably  larger  than 
our  automotive  industry.  It  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  source  of  farm  income  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out. 

Milk  is  more  important  to  American 
agriculture  than  corn,  or  hogs,  or  cot¬ 
ton,  or  wheat,  or  any  other  product  of 
our  farms.  The  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk  is  inextricably  linked  to 
the  prices  of  butter  and  other  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products.  Therefore,  the 
current  decline  in  farm  income  is  but 
a  forerunner  of  things  to  come  if  yellow 
oleomargarine  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  unregulated  and  unfair  competition 
with  butter,  a  vital  source  of  income  and 
a  historical  stabilizer  of  prices  for  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
removal  of  the  tax  on  oleomargarine.  I 
am  an  advocate  of  it.  But  I  think  it  is 
fallacious  to  argue  that  because  we  re¬ 
move  the  tax  on  oleomargarine,  ipso 
facto  we  must  then  support  no  regulation 
whatsoever  on  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 
It  was  pointed  out  the  other  day,  on  this 
floor,  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  that,  after  all,  after  the 
removal  of  the  tax,  there  is  then  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
see  to  it  that  there  is  fair  regulation  of 
the  industry  so  as  to  prevent  its  mislead¬ 
ing  and  potentially  fraudulent  practices 
from  being  imposed  upon  the  consumer, 
because  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  pointed  out  a  few  moments 
ago,  that  the  oleomargarine  business  is 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  an  imitation 
process. 

I  wish  to  digress  just  long  enough  to 
pay  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  very 
much  deserved  compliment  for  the  great 
fight  he  has  put  up,  along  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  in  support  of  the  Wiley-Gillette 
amendment,  throughout  this  debate. 
Here  are  two  men,  not  only  from  farm 
States,  but  two  men  who  understand  the 
problems  of  the  dairy  farmer,  two  men 
who  have  been  pleading — and,  I  hope, 


not  in  vain — with  their  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  recognize  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  problem  which  in¬ 
volves  a  need  for  fair  regulation  of  the 
oleomargarine  industry  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer  from  its  imitation 
practices  which,  in  my  judgment,  at 
least,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senators 
to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  border  on 
gross  misrepresentation  and  deception. 

So,  as  one  who  supports  the  Wiley- 
Gillette  amendment  and  as  one  who  sup¬ 
ports  the  elimination  not  only  of  the 
excise  taxes  on  oleomargarine  but  excise 
taxes  generally,  I  would  advise  American 
consumers  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  that 
those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  the 
Wiley-Gillette  amendment  are  agreeable 
to  the  elimination  of  the  tax,  but  we  feel 
it  our  obligation  to  protect  the  consumers 
of  the  country  from  what  I  consider  to 
be,  to  put  it  by  way  of  understatement, 
the  potentialities  of  fraud  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  practiced  upon  American  con¬ 
sumers  by  the  oleomargarine  industry. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  listen  to 
some  of  the  arguments  which  are  made 
by  the  oleomargarine  industry.  One  of 
them  is,  “Let  them  sell  fluid  milk” — re¬ 
ferring  to  the  dairy  farmers,  of  course. 
When  faced  with  the  facts  of  life  as  re¬ 
gards  our  agricultural  economy,  the  oleo 
lobby  is  prone  to  resort  to  an  unrealistic 
bit  of  advice  that  could  appeal,  I  think, 
only  to  the  uninformed,  to  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  facts.  Our  dairy 
farmers,  say  the  oleo  interests,  would  be 
better  off  if  they  disposed  of  their  entire 
output  of  milk  in  fluid  form.  When  they 
make  that  argument,  Mr.  President,  they 
either  show  a  gross  ignorance  of  farm 
problems  and  a  great  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  operation  of  a  dairy  farm 
or  they  plead  guilty  to  seeking  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  American  people  by  a  fallacious 
argument.  This  assertion  on  the  part 
of  the  oleomargarine  interests  has  great 
appeal  to  city  consumers,  who — I  am 
afraid — are  easily  misled  into  believing 
that  milk  is  merely  another  commodity 
that  appears  on  their  doorsteps  without 
being  touched  by  human  hands.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  processing  and 
distributing  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  delicately  balanced  tri¬ 
umphs  of  marketing  ever  developed  by 
our  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

No  longer  is  the  city  dweller  dependent 
upon  nearby  farms  for  his  entire  supply 
of  dairy  products.  Our  vast  municipal 
milksheds  reach  out  from  metropolitan 
centers  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  A  shortage  of  cream  in  New  York 
City,  such  as  could  easily  be  produced  by 
the  recent  drought  in  upper  New  York 
State  and  in  New  England,  is  now  readily 
overcome  by  refrigerator-tank-car  ship¬ 
ments  originating  in  States  as  far  distant 
as  North  and  South  Dakota.  Many  of 
the  dairy  needs  of  Texas — and  they  are 
heavy,  because  Texas  is  a  cotton  State 
that  cannot  yet  supply  its  own  indus¬ 
trial  centers  from  its  own  dairy  herds — 
are  met  by  shipments  from  Wisconsin. 
For  practical  reasons,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  deliver  bottled  milk  at  any 
such  distances.  Milk  is  a  highly  perish¬ 
able  commodity.  It  can  be  sold  in  bot¬ 


tles  only  to  consumers  who  are  compara¬ 
tively  near  at  hand.  That  was  pointed 
but,  I  think,  in  a  magnificent  way  the 
other  day  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

This  means  that  a  policy  of  selling 
fluid  milk  would  automatically  signal  the 
extinction  of  the  thriving  dairy  farms  of 
Iowa,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and 
more  than  17  other  States  that  do  not 
have  metropolitan  markets  for  the  bot¬ 
tled  product.  A  lack  of  such  metropoli¬ 
tan  markets  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
more  than  73  percent  of  all  the  milk 
produced  in  North  Dakota,  for  example, 
goes  into  butter.  Over  70  percent  of 
Iowa’s  milk  is  sold  for  butter.  These 
are  but  two  of  the  many  States  that 
simply  do  not  find  it  practical  or  even 
possible  to  market  their  milk  in  bottles. 
The  mere  assertion  that  they  ought  to 
do  so  does  not  automatically  create  the 
concentrated  industrial  centers  that  are 
required  to  absorb  their  heavy  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  average  dairy  farmer  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  it  would  be  nice  to 
sell  all  his  milk  in  fluid  form — if  he 
could.  He  would  like  to,  if  he  could. 
Bottled  milk  is  the  most  profitable  of  all 
dairy  products.  Every  dairy  farmer  has 
his  eye  on  that  particular  market,  and 
naturally  he  does  his  level  best  to  sell  as 
much  fluid  milk  as  he  can.  Even  so, 
little  more  than  40  percent  of  our  entire 
national  production  of  milk  reaches  the 
consumer  in  bottled  form.  Significantly 
enough,  the  next  largest  outlet  for  milk 
is  in  the  form  of  butter  which — as  I 
have  already  said — absorbs  27  percent  of 
our  milk  supply. 

Butter,  which  ranks  second  only  to 
fluid  milk  as  a  volume  outlet,  is  the  least 
profitable  source  of  dairy-farm  income. 
Butter  is  the  final  reservoir  for  surplus 
milk,  and  if  the  dairy  farmer  did  not 
have  that  reservoir  in  which  to  store  his 
surplus  milk,  it  would  be  wasted.  Be¬ 
tween  these  extremes  of  operation  will 
be  found  the  other  manufactured  dairy 
products,  such  as  cheese,  dried  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  and  ice  cream.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  variations  in  demand,  you  may 
be  sure  the  dairy  farmer  will  always  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  milk  production  in  the  form 
that  returns  him  the  highest  profit  from 
the  facilities  at  hand.  He  does  not  need 
the  oleo  lobby  to  tell  him  that  he  will 
make  more  money  from  fluid  milk  than 
from  anything  else.  He  already  knows 
that.  He  does  not  require  urging  by  the 
oleo  interests  to  develop  fluid  milk  mar¬ 
kets  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capacity 
because,  through  his  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-managed  cooperatives,  he  is  al¬ 
ready  creating  and  serving  new  custom¬ 
ers  for  fluid  milk  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

What  the  dairy  farmer  would  prefer  to 
learn  from  the  oleo  propagandists  is  the 
secret  of  conjuring  up  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  in  such  States  as  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas.  Those  mythical  markets  exist 
only  in  the  minds  of  the  copy  writers 
now  employed  by  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  to  tell  2,500,000  American 
dairy  farmers  how  to  run  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  As  soon  as  the  oleomargarine  in¬ 
dustry  locates  those  nonexistent  cities 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Rand  and  Mr. 
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McNally,  I  can  assure  the  Senators  that 
the  dairy  farmers  of  those  otherwise  re¬ 
mote  States  will  turn  their  fluid  milk¬ 
marketing  techniques  loose  on  them,  to 
the  profit  of  all  concerned. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  remains 
the  purely  practical  matter  of  getting 
rid  of  millions  of  gallons  of  milk,  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  not  a  dream,  but  an  every¬ 
day  reality  facing  the  dairy  farmer.  Un¬ 
til  the  oleo  lobby  can  offer  something 
more  than  wishful  thinking  in  the  way 
of  outlets  to  replace  the  butter  market, 
dairy  farmers  in  remote  areas  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  deliver  their  surplus  milk  to 
local  creameries.  These  creameries  will 
continue  to  turn  that  milk  into  butter, 
a  product  marketable  at  any  distance 
and  in  any  season.  That  is,  they  will  do 
so  unless  further  inroads  on  the  butter 
market  by  yellow  oleomargarine  elim¬ 
inate  such  outlets  altogether.  In  that 
case  dairy  farmers  will  send  their  cows 
to'slaughter,  as  they  have  been  forced  to 
do  in  increasing  numbers  since  1941. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  the  practical  day-by-day 
problems  of  the  dairy  farm,  I  would  have 
my  labor  friends  remember  that  if  there 
is  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  size 
of  America’s  dairy  herds,  then  the  eco¬ 
nomic  result  is  bound  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  fluid  milk  in  the  bottles 
placed  on  the  workers’  doorsteps  each 
morning.  One  reason  why  I  am  such  a 
stanch  advocate  of  the  Gillette-Wiley 
amendment  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition  of  oleomargarine  against  the 
dairy  farmer,  unless  we  as  a  Congress 
impose  fair  and  reasonable  restrictions, 
will  be  to  increase  the  price  of  fluid  milk. 
We  are  able  to  maintain  the  price  at  the 
level  at  which  it  is  now  maintained,  be¬ 
cause  the  surplus  milk  can  be  used 
under  present  conditions  for  butter, 
making  it  possible  for  the  dairy  farmer  to 
keep  his  fluid  milk  at  a  lower  price  than 
will  be  the  case  once  we  permit  unfair 
competition  to  take  over  in  the  industry 
and  the  size  of  the  dairy  herd  is  reduced 
to  a  level  where  it  will  have  the  inevitable 
economic  result  of  increasing  the  price 
of  fluid  milk  itself. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  3,000,000 
dairy  cows  in  that  period,  and  the  de¬ 
cline  last  year  was  the  sharpest  in  his¬ 
tory,  according  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Does  anyone 
believe  that  a  dairy  farmer,  deprived  of 
his  butter  outlets,  would  rather  sell  off 
his  cows  than  sell  fluid  milk?  Of  course 
not.  The  only  possible  explanation  for 
the  drop  in  dairy-cow  numbers  is  that 
fluid  milk  markets  do  not  exist  in  the 
great  butter-producing  States.  That  is, 
they  do  not  exist  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  surplus.  This  point  is 
further  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  largest  decline  in  our  cow  popu¬ 
lation  has  taken  place  in  those  States. 
When  I  speak  of  surplus,  I  am  referring 
to  the  seasonal  surplus.  The  surplus  of 
fluid  milk  naturally  results  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  when  the  cows  are 
turned  out  on  green  grass.  In  South 
Dakota  in  the  last  3  years,  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  has  been  reduced  25  per¬ 
cent;  in  Kansas,  25  percent;  in  Nebraska, 
24  percent;  in  Oklahoma,  22  percent. 


The  results  are  clearly  visible  for  all 
to  see;  the  States  that  have  let  down 
the  bars  on  yellow  oleomargarine  have 
injured  themselves  not  only  as  butter 
customers  but  as  recipients  of  the  un¬ 
ending  supply  of  dairy  products,  includ¬ 
ing  beef  and  veal,  that  previously  came 
from  those  lost  dairy  herds.  “Let  ’em 
sell  fluid  milk”  is  more  than  a  mislead¬ 
ing  slogan  for  the  oleo  interests;  it  is  a 
mockery  of  all  that  dairy  farming  stands 
for  in  the  States  that  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  metropolitan  milksheds,  and  of 
all  that  the  consumer  has  learned  to 
expect  from  the  dairy  industry.  The 
paid  propagandist  who  tells  a  women’s 
club  that  dairy  farmers  could  or  should 
sell  their  entire  output  of  milk  in  fluid 
form  has  as  his  aim  not  only  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  competitor  in  the  table 
spread  market,  but  the  elimination  of 
animal  agriculture,  and  the  substitution 
of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  in  our  na¬ 
tional  diet. 

If  the  average  housewife  understood 
that  she  was  being  deprived  not  only 
of  butter  but  of  beef  and  veal  by  such 
propaganda,  I  am  sure  that  she  would 
be  the  first  to  raise  her  voice  for  con¬ 
tinued  protection  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
If  she  realized  that  her  daily  supply  of 
fresh  milk  was  at  stake,  as  well  as  the 
ice  cream,  the  cheese,  and  the  evaporated 
milk  that  she  has  learned  to  rely  upon, 
I  think  her  protests  would  be  louder  than 
all  the  petitions  drummed  up  by  the  oleo 
interests  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  sig¬ 
nature.  If  people  understood  that  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  food  consumed  in  this 
country  stems  from  the  dairy  industry, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  would  favor 
the  weakening  of  that  industry  by  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  vital  butter  outlets  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  dairy  farmer  and 
to  our  agricultural  economy  as  a  whole. 

“THERE  IS  LITTLE  DANGER  OF  FRAUD  FROM  YELLOW 
OLEO  SALES” 

Another  of  the  oleo  lobby’s  remarkable 
policy  lines  is  the  one  to  the  effect  that 
yellow  oleomargarine  offers  no  real  pos¬ 
sibility  of  fraud.  The  treatment  of  this 
subject  by  oleo  spokesmen  alternates  be¬ 
tween  airy  dismissal  of  the  whole  matter 
as  being  unworthy  of  mention,  and  hurt 
but  earnest  protestations  of  commercial 
integrity.  In  the  latter  respect  we  are 
assured  that  oleo  is  now  big  business,  and 
that  the  responsible  multi-million-dollar 
corporations  that  control  it  are  far  above 
chicanery  and  double-dealing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  latter  premise,  with  certain  reserva¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  the  big  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  responsibilities  to  its  stock¬ 
holders,  does  not  dare  overreach  itself  to 
the  point  where  its  operations  might  in¬ 
vite  investigation.  I  do  not  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  same  factors  offer  any 
protection  whatever  to  the  consumer  in 
other  respects.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
duty  of  management  to  charge  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear  in  order  to  show  the 
largest  possible  profit  for  its  stock¬ 
holders. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  oleo  interests 
have  been  backward  in  that  last  respect. 
Oleomargarine  is  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  profit  item  in  the  entire 
food  field.  Where  the  profit  on  a  pound 
of  butter  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  or  less, 


the  profit  on  a  pound  of  oleomargarine — 
costing  half  as  much  as  butter — is  3  cents 
or  more.  In  other  words,  the  big  oleo 
manufacturers  do  not  feel  constrained 
to  price  their  product  on  the  basis  of  the 
ingredients  used,  but  merely  set  their 
selling  price  at  approximately  half  of  the 
retail  price  of  butter.  Apparently  that 
is  the  price  bracket  which  attracts  the 
maximum  number  of  buyers,  because 
that  is  the  level  at  which  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers  have  consistently  priced  their 
product  for  a  good  many  years. 

When  the  price  of  butter  goes  up,  the 
price  of  oleomargarine  also  goes  up,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  then  existing  quotations 
for  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils.  It  has 
sometimes  happened  that  the  costs  of 
these  raw  materials  have  declined  mean¬ 
while,  which  would  suggest  a  cut  rather 
than  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of 
oleomargarine.  Such  variations  in  the 
cash  return  to  cotton  and  soybean  grow¬ 
ers  never  seem  to  make  much  difference 
to  the  oleo  manufacturers,  however. 
With  one  hand  the  oleo  interests  pay  out 
proportionately  less  money  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  suppliers  of  vegetable  oils,  while 
with  the  other  hand,  they  jack  up  the  re¬ 
tail  selling  price  of  oleo  to  its  traditional 
level  in  relation  to  butter.  The  extra 
profit  goes  to  the  five  giant  corporations 
which  control  not  only  68  percent  of  the 
oleomargarine  market,  but  the  refineries 
that  supply  the  smaller  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers  with  hydrogenated  vegetable  oils. 

A  comparative  newcomer  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  oleo  field  is  Unilever,  Ltd.,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  which  now  owns  the  John 
Jelke  Co.  in  this  country.  Unilever,  Ltd., 
has  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
world-wide  fats  and  oils  trade  outside 
of  this  country,  and  can  doubtless  sup¬ 
ply  raw  materials  from  its  overseas  plan¬ 
tations  at  even  lower  prices  than  our 
American  farmers  now  -receive  for  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  soybean  oils.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  President,  that  no  one  in  this  room 
is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the  result 
would  be  lower  oleomargarine  costs  to 
the  consumer.  This  attitude  toward 
the  low-income  groups  who  must  eat 
oleo  or  go  without  a  table  spread  may 
not  be  fraudulent  practice  in  the  legal 
sense,  but  it  is  certainly  at  variance  with 
our  American  concept  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  the  free- enterprise 
system.  It  certainly  is  in  conflict  with 
my  sense  of  ethics,  or  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  good  business  practice. 

We  believe,  do  we  not,  that  lowered 
costs  should  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  order  to  widen  the  markets  and 
make  more  goods  available  to  everyone? 
The  oleo  interests  have  shown  by  their 
actions,  however,  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  this  principle.  Instead,  the  oleo 
manufacturers  seek  to  destroy  thousands 
of  small  local  creameries  through  unfair 
competition  for  the  table-spread  market. 
They  have  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  on 
advertising  and  propaganda,  and  mil¬ 
lions  more  with  which  to  mislead 
women’s  clubs  and  professional  con¬ 
sumer  groups  as  to  the  true  economic 
interests  involved.  They  have  spent,  and 
are  spending,  those  millions  for  pre¬ 
cisely  such  purposes.  Such  actions  may 
not  be  illegal,  but  they  certainly  are  not 
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good  practice,  and  in  my  judgment 
border  on  business  immorality. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  generalities  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fraudulent  sales  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Available  evidence  indicates 
that  if  Congress  removes  Federal  regula¬ 
tions  on  oleo  colored  yellow  in  imitation 
of  butter,  the  Nation  is  in  for  a  truly 
unprecedented  increase  in  consumer  de¬ 
ception.  As  an  example  of  this  danger, 
we  need  go  no  further  than  the  restau¬ 
rant  business,  which  serves  65,000,000 
meals  a  day  in  this  country. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  on  its  stat¬ 
ute  books  certain  protective  measures, 
which  were  designed  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  serving  of  yellow  oleomarga¬ 
rine  as  butter  in  public  eating  places. 
These  regulations  are  almost  identical 
with  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2023,  which 
are  also  intended  to  safeguard  restaurant 
patrons.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  provides  that  each  individual  serv¬ 
ing  of  oleomargarine  in  a  public  eating' 
place  must  be  clearly  identified  as  such, 
either  by  identifying  the  pat  of  oleo  itself, 
or  by  marking  the  plate  on  which  it  is 
brought  to  the  table.  Yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  may  be  freely  sold  in  Arkansas, 
which  establishes  the  same  conditions 
that  H.  R.  2023  proposes  to  set  up  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

An  impartial  fact-finding  agency  was 
retained  to  visit  restaurants  in  Arkansas 
this  spring,  to  learn  whether,  in  the  face 
of  regulations  which  are  similar  to  those 
now  proposed  by  the  oleo  lobby,  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  being  properly  identified  as 
such,  and  not  passed  off  as  butter.  The 
firm’s  investigators  called  on  100  Arkan¬ 
sas  restaurants  scattered  throughout  the 
State.  In  not  a  single  one  of  the  restau¬ 
rants  so  visited  was  there  a  sign  of  any 
kind  on  the  walls,,  the  menus,  or  the 
butter  plates  to  indicate  that  olea  was 
being  served. 

In  every  Arkansas  restaurant  thus 
visited,  the  investigator  asked  for  butter, 
and  paid  for  butter.  Yet  laboratory 
tests  of  samples  collected  by  those  in¬ 
vestigators  disclosed  that,  in  68  out  of 
100  of  those  Arkansas  restaurants,  the 
spread  served  was  yellow  oleomargarine, 
and  not  butter.  That  is  flagrant  fraud 
in  complete  and  total  disregard  of  the 
law’s  requirements.  If  the  regulations 
touted  by  the  oleo  interests  as  being 
completely  adequate  to  prevent  fraud 
have  failed  so  miserably  in  Arkansas, 
why  should  we  assume  that  they  would 
protect  restaurant  patrons  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation? 

On  the  basis  of  the  survey  just  men¬ 
tioned,  it  would  appear  that  restaurant 
fraud  is  increasing  rather  than  decreas¬ 
ing,  and  that  oleo  propaganda  is  respon¬ 
sible  at  least  in  part  for  inducing  restau¬ 
rant  owners  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
real  dishonesty  in  serving  oleo  in  place 
of  butter.  Last  year  the  dairy  industry 
reported  the  results  of  a  similar  survey, 
which  showed  that  only  one  out  of  three 
restaurants  in  a  selected  list  of  large  cities 
was  defrauding  its  patrons  by  serving 
yellow  oleomargarine  as  butter,  at  butter 
prices.  The  1949  results  in  Arkansas  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  proportion  of  fraud  has 
probably  doubled  in  that  brief  period 
of  time.  Those  States  which  have  let 
down  the  barriers  against  the  sale  of 


yellow  oleomargarine  have  extended  an 
open  invitation  to  “butterleggers”  to 
start  gouging  the  public,  and  that  invi¬ 
tation  has  been  accepted. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reported  the  existence  of  wide¬ 
spread  fraud  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
before  the  House  Agricultural  Committee 
in  March  1949.  According  to  Miles 
Horst,  secretary  of  agriculture  of  that 
State,  no  less  than  153  out  of  500  eating 
places  recently  checked  in  Pennsylvania 
were  violating  the  law.  Restaurant  own¬ 
ers  were  either  serving  oleomargarine 
without  licenses,  or  were  mixing  oleo 
with  butter,  or  coloring  the  product 
illegally.  Many  had  failed  to  post  signs 
stating  that  oleo  was  being  served,  or 
used  in  cooking. 

In  his  statement  to  the  House  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee,  Mr.  Horst  opposed 
legalization  of  colored  oleomargarine.  If 
factory  coloration  were  permitted,  he 
said,  the  problem  of  protecting  the  con¬ 
suming  public  would,  without  doubt, 
reach  major  proportions  and  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  power  to  control.  That  is  the 
opinion  of  an  experienced  official,  who  is' 
actually  charged  with  the  prevention  of 
fraud,  and  whose  conclusions  are  based 
on  facts  rather  than  on  theories. 

The  press  has  also  reported  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  considerable  restaurant  fraud  in 
Michigan.  Naturally,  these  cases  do  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  dairy  industry. 
For  more  than  60  years  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  together  with  public  health  officials 
and  agencies  such  as  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  have  carried  on  an  un¬ 
relenting  warfare  against  “butterleggers” 
of  every  size,  shape,  and  description. 
The  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  are  full  of  case  histories  resulting 
from  their  vigilance,  but  the  oleo  inter¬ 
ests  now  maintain  that  fraud  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  That  is  why  I  have  con¬ 
fined  myself  in  these  remarks  to  only 
the  most  up-to-date  evidences  of  con¬ 
sumer  deception.  I  contend  that  recent 
violations  in  Arkansas,  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  Michigan,  clearly  demon¬ 
strate  that  human  nature  has  not 
changed.  The  temptation  to  easy  profits 
is  always  hard  to  resist,  and  nowhere  in 
the  food  field  are  there  greater  potential 
rewards  for  those  who  would  practice 
fraud  and  deception  than  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine. 

Butter — real  butter — can  be  identified 
at  sight  only  by  its  naturally  yellow 
color.  Oleo  manufacturers  already  imi¬ 
tate  the  size  and  shape  of  butter  cartons, 
the  style  of  butter  packaging,  and  even 
the  quarter-pound  print  to  which  the 
butter  user  has  become  accustomed. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  imitation 
egg,  for  instance,  or  an  imitation  potato. 
No  one  could  get  rich  by  imitating  a  loaf 
of  bread,  or  a  bag  of  sugar.  But  butter 
is  susceptible  to  this  kind  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  which  would  be  encouraged  for 
their  own  gain  by  a  handful  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  already  imitated 
everything  else  about  butter  except  its 
naturally  yellow  color.  The  oleo  inter¬ 
ests  have  added  artificial  flavor  to  their 
product  to  make  it  taste  like  butter. 
They  have  added  skim  milk  to  give  their 
product  the  texture  of  butter.  They 
have  added  vitamin  A  in  an  attempt  to 
approximate  the  nutritional  qualities 


of  butter,  and  they  have  imitated  the 
exact  size  and  shape  of  butter  packages 
in  an  attempt  to  convince  the  unwary 
housewife  that  she  is  buying  something 
just  as  good  as  butter.  Now  they  de¬ 
mand  the  unrestricted  right  to  imitate 
butter’s  exact  color. 

How  can  it  be  said,  in  the  face  of  these 
clear  evidences  of  intent  to  slip  some¬ 
thing  over  on  the  American  public,  or 
to  encourage  others  to  do  so,  that  fraud 
will  not  be  a  factor  if  this  Congress  legal¬ 
izes  the  unregulated  manufacture  and 
sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine?  In  more 
than  60  years  the  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
facturers  have  never  had  the  courage  to 
develop  a  distinctive  product  of  their 
own,  and  sell  it  on  its  own  merits.  Other 
food  manufactured  have  managed  to  do 
very  well  with  new  products  that  were 
not  patterned  after  any  existing  com¬ 
modity.  Peanut  butter,  for  instance,  has 
been  successfully  merchandised  to  the 
American  public  during  the  same  years 
in  which  the  oleomargarine  manufactur¬ 
ers  devoted  all  their  resources  to  imitat¬ 
ing  butter. 

No  consumer  has  ever  objected  to  the 
fact  that  peanut  butter  is  not  yellow  like 
creamery  butter.  The  dairy  farmers 
have  never  objected  even  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “butter”  as  applied  to  this  prod¬ 
uct,  because  peanut  butter  is  so  obviously 
something  so  original  and  different,  with 
a  special  appeal  of  its  own,  that  no  con¬ 
sumer  could  be  deceived  as  to  its  true 
nature.  Its  manufacturers  have  never 
tried  to  make  it  spread  like  creamery 
butter,  or  taste  like  creamery  butter,  or 
smell  like  creamery  butter — and  certain¬ 
ly  they  have  never  wasted  any  time  try¬ 
ing  to  imitate  the  naturally  yellow  color 
of  creamery  butter.  Peanut  butter  de¬ 
serves  the  success  it  has  won  on  its  own 
merits,  just  as  oleomargarine  would  de¬ 
serve  any  success  it  might  win  if  it  were 
advertised  and  sold  as  a  unique  product 
with  special  characteristics  of  its  own. 
The  trouble  is  that  oleomargarine  has 
never  been  sold  on  that  basis;  it  has 
never  been  marketed  as  anything  but  a 
cheaper  imitation  of  real  butter,  a  phony 
synthetic  substitute  that  tried  to  mimic 
the  more  obvious  attributes  of  a  genuine 
dairy  product. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  under  date  of  July  20,  1948, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  had  this  criticism 
to  make  of  his  fellow  oleomargarine 
manufacturers: 

During  the  past  several  decades  the  indus¬ 
try  has  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged 
the  consumer  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
color  her  oleomargarine  yellow.  All  of  the 
industry’s  advertisements  have  encouraged 
this  practice.  Had  the  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  spent  its  millions  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  encouraging  the  consumer  to  serve  oleo¬ 
margarine  white,  she  would  probably  have 
become  accustomed  to  using  it  that  way 
today. 

Other  industries  in  food,  drugs,  clothing, 
and  shelter  have  gotten  us  to  change  our  liv¬ 
ing  habits  without  resorting  to  a  complete 
imitation  of  competing  articles,  and  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry  could  and  should  do  the 
same  without  imitating  the  color  of  butter. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Hoffman  did  not 
find  himself  in  agreement  with  those  of 
his  competitors  who  were  and  are  back- 
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ing  the  propaganda  drive  to  repeal  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  of  yellow  olepmargarine. 
At  the  very  opposite  pole  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  John  F.  Jelke  Co.,  which,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  is  now  the 
property  of  Unilever,  Ltd.,  of  London, 
England. 

In  1938  the  Jelke  Co.  was  served  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  a  com¬ 
plaint  charging  unfair  competition  in 
the  sale  of  its  products  in  violation  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  Through  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  the  John  F.  Jelke 
Co.  was  alleged  to  have  represented  that 
its  oleomargarine  was  made  from  whole 
milk  from  which  no  part  of  the  cream  or 
butterfat  content  had  been  removed. 
The  Government’s  complaint  charged, 
however,  that  the  company’s  oleo  was  in 
fact  made  from  skim  milk  from  which 
the  cream  or  butterfat  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  that  the  company’s  use  of 
the  phrase  “fresh  pasteurized  milk”  was 
wrongfully  understood  by  consumers  to 
mean  whole  milk,  which  was  definitely 
not  used  by  the  oleo  manufacturer. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  fur¬ 
ther  charged  that  the  use  of  the  words 
“churned”  and  “churnery”  in  connection 
with  the  phrases  “fresh  pasteurized 
milk”  and  “milk  solids”  led  purchasers 
to  believe  that  Jelke’s  oleomargarine  was 
made  from  whole  milk  or  from  cream 
taken  from  whole  milk.  The  complaint 
alleged  that  the  company’s  product,  in 
fact,  did  not  contain  any  butterfat  ex¬ 
tracted  from  whole  milk  or  cream  by 
churning,  as  is  done  in  the  process  of 
making  butter,  and  that  consequently 
the  product  was  not  “churned”  in  the 
sense  that  the  term  is  understood  by  the 
public. 

A  further  representation  by  Jelke  in  its 
advertising,  to  the  effect  that  its  product 
contained  43.8  percent  more  milk  solids 
than  the  more  expensive  spreads — mean¬ 
ing  butter — also  annoyed  the  FTC.  The 
Commission  said  that  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturer  used  the  expression  to  im¬ 
ply  that  there  was  a  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  food  value  of  its  prod¬ 
uct  and  that  of  butter  because  its  oleo¬ 
margarine  contained  “more  milk  solids” 
than  butter  ordinarily  contains.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  took  the  not 
unnatural  stand  that,  since  the  quantity 
of  milk  solids  in  butter  is  about  1  per¬ 
cent,  the  presence  of  a  mere  1.438  per¬ 
cent  of  milk  solids  in  oleomargarine  was 
scarcely  a  nutritional  advantage.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  milk  solids  in  such 
a  negligible  quantity  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  food  value  of  either 
butter  or  oleomargarine,  the  Commission 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  danger  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  yel¬ 
low  oleomargarine,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  these  incidents  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred?  The  question  has  been  raised 
that  these  frauds  reflect  merely  a  lack  of 
enforcement.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
such  contention  is  brushed  aside  by  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  to  the 
effect  that  a  single  annual  check  of  every 
eating  place  in  the  country  would  require 
the  services  of  960  Federal  agents  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000,000  for  the  first  year,  and 


$5,000,000  a  year  thereafter,  to  enforce 
the  restaurant  provisions  of  H.  R.  2023 
alone. 

Naturally,  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  to 
have  Federal  inspectors  drop  in  on 
restaurant  owners  only  once  a  year. 
They  will  urge,  very  properly,  that  such 
inspections  should  be  carried  out  at  least 
once  a  month.  That  would  raise  the  cost 
of  Federal  enforcement  to  at  least  $60,- 
000,000  a  year,  without  offering  much  as¬ 
surance  even  then  that  butterlegging 
would  stop.  Moreover,  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  laws  in  Pennsylvania  restaurants 
have  been  and  are  being  enforced,  yet 
fraud  persists.  The  violations  found  in 
Pennsylvania  restaurants  occurred  in 
the  face  of  widely  publicized  reports  that 
Pennsylvania  enforcement  agents  were 
cracking  down.  The  number  of  restau¬ 
rant  owners  who  knew  that  the  State 
agents  could  not  possibly  cover  every 
eating  place  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
who  took  the  chance  of  being  overlooked, 
were  the  ones  who  were  caught.  That 
is  human  nature,  as  we  discovered  dur¬ 
ing  prohibition  days.  But  will  the  public 
think  it  is  fun  to  be  fooled  when  the  cost 
of  deception  is  double  or  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  true  monetary  value  of  oleo¬ 
margarine? 

“Butterlegging”  can  exist  at  any  level 
of  oleo  distribution.  It  will  occur  on  a 
wholesale  scale  if  the  final  distinguishing 
feature  between  oleo  and  butter  is  re¬ 
moved.  That  distinguishing  feature  is, 
of  course,  the  naturally  yellow  color  of 
butter,  which  the  oleo  manufacturers 
now  seek  to  imitate.  Why  do  they  want 
the  unrestricted  right  to  imitate  that 
one  particular  color?  There  is  only  one 
logical  reason — they  want  their  product 
to  look  like  butter  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  be  passed  off  for  butter 
in  public  eating  places,  and  on  the  home 
table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  an¬ 
nounced,  Mr.  President,  that  until  I  fin¬ 
ish  my  speech,  I  shall  not  yield. 

“yellow  oleo  will  be  cheaper  if  federal 

REGULATIONS  ARE  REMOVED” 

Next,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  trans¬ 
parent  of  all  oleo  claims — a  claim  which 
would  be  merely  amusing  had  it  not 
already  misled  so  many  trusting  house¬ 
wives.  In  some  respects  I  feel  that  prop¬ 
aganda  to  the  effect  that  yellow  oleo 
would  be  cheaper  if  only  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  stop  regulating  it  is  less 
excusable  than  any  other  oleo  argument, 
because  it  appeals  to  consumers  in  the 
low-income  groups,  who  can  least  afford 
to  be  deceived.  To  hear  the  oleo  inter¬ 
ests  tell  it,  they  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
removal  of  present  Federal  taxes  on  yel¬ 
low  oleomargarine  to  cut  its  price  by  10 
cents  per  pound.  Yet  what  are  the  facts 
of  past  performance  in  those  States 
where  yellow  oleomargarine  may  now  be 
freely  sold? 

Those  facts  are  that  the  selling  price 
of  yellow  oleomargarine  is  such  States  is 
more — much  more — than  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  tax  would  account  for.  Re¬ 
ceipted  sales  slips  and  oleomargarine 
cartons  collected  from  nine  cities  in  as 
many  States  demonstrated  before  the 


Senate  Finance  Committee,  only  last 
April,  that  the  difference  in  price  be¬ 
tween  colored  and  uncolored  oleomar¬ 
garine  was  away  out  of  line.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  on  yellow  oleomargarine,  re¬ 
member,  is  only  10  cents  a  pound.  Yet 
sample  purchases  in  those  nine  States 
showed  that  the  mark-up  on  yellow 
oleomargarine  over  white  was  not  10 
cents  a  pound,  but  21.8  cents  per  pound, 
on  the  average. 

Who  was  getting  that  exorbitant  addi¬ 
tional  mark-up?  Who  is  getting  it 
now?  Certainly  not  the  farmer,  who  is 
forced  to  accept  for  his  cottonseed  or 
soybean  oil  whatever  the  two  or  three 
big  refineries  in  the  country  choose  to 
pay  him.  I  have  already  said  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  big  business  to  charge 
all  the  market  will  bear,  and  here  we 
have  clear-cut  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
that  statement.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a 
forerunner  of  more  extortion  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  that  the 
price  of  oleomargarine  even  now  bears 
little  or  no  relationship  to  the  cost  of  its 
ingredients;  that  oleo  is  historically 
priced  at  about  half  the  price  of  butter. 
A  point  which  is  frequently  overlooked, 
however,  is  that  one  of  the  factors  op¬ 
erating  to  keep  oleomargarine  prices 
down  to  even  that  level  is  the  presence 
on  the  market  of  the  uncolored  product. 
In  other  words,  if  there  were  no  white 
oleomargarine  for  sale,  there  would  be 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  oleo 
interests  from  pricing  the  yellow  product 
just  far  enough  under  the  cost  of  butter 
to  attract  those  customers  who  want  to 
save  a  few  cents  regardless  of  quality. 

Instead  of  costing  half  as  much  as 
butter,  yellow  oleo  would  then  cost  two- 
thirds  as  much,  or  even  three-quarters 
as  much.  Dairy  spokesmen  believe  that 
the  elimination  of  white  oleomargarine 
altogether  would  give  the  oleomargarine 
interests  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
profits  by  perhaps  as  much  as  $150,000,- 
000  a  year.  Low-cost  white  oleomarga¬ 
rine  is  the  competitor  that  the  oleo  in¬ 
terests  fear  most — not  butter.  Real 
creamery  butter  is  a  quality  product 
which  the  oleo  manufacturers  can  never 
hope  to  duplicate  completely.  Their 
whole  objective  is  to  produce  a  substi¬ 
tute  which  looks,  tastes,  and  smells  as 
much  like  butter  as  possible,  but  which 
can  bfe  sold  on  a  price  basis. 

Everyone  knows  that  yellow  coloration 
adds  nothing  to  the  nutritional  value  of 
oleomargarine.  Therefore,  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers  are  forced  to  claim  for  white 
oleomargarine  all  the  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  same  product  when  colored 
at  the  factory.  But  not  even  the  most 
gullible  housewife  -would  pay  butter 
prices  for  something  that  looks  like  lard. 
So  .long  as  the  market  is  flooded  with 
white  oleomargarine,  which  does  not  re¬ 
semble  butter,  it  is  hardly  feasible  for 
these  same  oleo  manufacturers  to  charge 
more  than  half  the  price  of  butter  for 
a  substitute  made  of  vegetable  fats. 

Once  white  oleomargarine  disappears 
from  the  market,  however,  that  handi¬ 
cap  vanishes.  The  oleomargarine  inter¬ 
ests  will  then  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
their  product  colored  yellow  in  outright 
imitation  of  butter,  which  means  that 
they  will  be  free  to  follow  butter  prices 
much  more  closely  than  they  can  now. 
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In  fact,  State  and  Federal  laws  which 
encourage  the  sale  of  white  oleomarga¬ 
rine  are  the  consumers’  one  sure  guar¬ 
anty  of  continued  low  prices  for  substi¬ 
tute  table  spreads. 

The  housewife  who  believes  that  she 
will  pay  less  for  oleomargarine  if  the 
factory  colors  it  for  her  is  badly  mis¬ 
taken,  as  a  simple  calculation  will  show. 
The  oleo  advertisements  state  that  it 
takes  less  than  2  minutes  for  her  to  color 
the  white  product  yellow  in  her  own 
kitchen.  However,  we  have  seen  that  in 
9  different  States  yellow  oleomargarine 
is  selling  for  an  average  of  21.8  cents  a 
pound  more  than  the  uncolored  variety, 
although  the  Federal  tax  is  only  10  cents 
a  pound.  If  the  housewife  can  save  22 
cents  in  2  minutes  by  coloring  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  herself,  she  is  being  repaid  for 
her  trouble  at  the  rate  of  $6.60 'an  hour. 
That  is  a  pretty  fair  wage  scale  for  any 
operation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  many 
housewives  never  color  their  oleomarga¬ 
rine  at  all,  because  they  use  it  for  cook¬ 
ing  or  baking  purposes  and  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  yellow  color.  If  these 
housewives  are  forced  to  buy  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  at  a  premium,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  will  be  paying  extra  for  some¬ 
thing  they  do  not  need  or  want.  In  its 
greedy  grab  for  the  table-spread  market, 
the  oleo  lobby  conveniently  overlooks 
these  simple  fundamentals,  while  ruth¬ 
lessly  preparing  to  sacrifice  the  same 
low-income  groups  that  it  so  loudly  pro¬ 
fesses  to  serve.  The  cynical  chatter 
about  selling  oleomargarine  cheaper  if 
only  the  Government  would  allow  it  to 
be  colored  yellow  at  the  factory  is  a 
screen  for  exorbitant  profits. 

The  possible  scope  of  this  fraud  is  on  a 
scale  worthy  of  the  best  legal  minds  of 
the  giant  corporations  that  have  planned 
it.  It  justifies  the  outlay  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  publicity,  advertising,  and 
propaganda  that  have  produced  new 
highs  in  cunning  verbiage  designed  to 
confuse  professional  clubwomen  and  the 
paid  representatives  of  consumer  groups. 
It  has  warranted  all  the  pressure  put  on 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  all  the 
money  spent  for  hired  writers  and  speak¬ 
ers.  It  has  made  worth  while  all  the 
paid-for  signatures  on  petitions,  and  all 
the  stock  letters  and  post  cards  sent  to 
Congressmen  by  employees  of  the  big 
food  companies  and  their  friends.  It  has 
produced  a  classic  example  of  the  use  of 
semantics  to  make  local  creameries  and 
small-town  dairy  farmers  appear  in  the 
guise  of  a  gigantic  butter  lobby,  while 
the  voice  of  a  much  more  powerful  oleo 
lobby  is  transformed  into  the  dulcet  pleas 
of  seemingly  aroused  housewives. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
last  thing  to  be  expected  from  all  this 
activity  is  lowered  oleo  prices.  Our  own 
common  sense  tells  us  that  the  prodigal 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  application  of  thousands  of  man¬ 
hours  to  publicity  and  propaganda  for 
yellow  oleomargarine,  are  not  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  charge  less  money  for 
the  product,  or  to  make  a  smaller  profit 
from  its  manufacture  and  sale.  The  oleo 
interests  clearly  see  an  opportunity  to 
monopolize  the  table-spread  market,  at 
their  own  price,  and  that  price  will  be 
higher — not  lower — than  at  present. 


Any  other  conclusion  from  the  facts  at 
hand  is  sheer  nonsense.  If  there  re¬ 
mains  in  the  mind  of  a  single  Senator  any 
last  lingering  doubt  that  this  is  true,  I 
refer  him  to  the  hearings  on  cottonseed 
oil  speculation  conducted  last  summer  by 
Representative  August  H.  Andresen,  of 
Minnesota. 

“housewives  demand  yellow  oleomargarine” 

The  oleo  interests  have  long  assured 
the  Congress  and  various  State  legisla- 
tures-that  American  housewives  demand 
yellow  oleomargarine.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  this  assertion,  like 
so  many  other  misleading  statements 
made  by  the  oleo  lobby  to  conceal  its  real 
objective,  is  a  creation  out  of  the  whole 
cloth.  The  only  survey  of  consumer  pref¬ 
erences  ever  presented  to  congressional 
committees  showed  that  a  mere  23  per¬ 
cent  of  housewives  believed  color  to  be 
very  important  to  oleo  sales.  Another  15 
percent  said  they  thought  color  was 
fairly  important,  but  62  percent  of  all 
consumers  polled  on  this  question  said 
that  color  was  not  at  all  important  to 
them.  More  than  half  of  the  women 
questioned  said  they  would  not  object  if 
oleo  were  colored  some  tint  other  than 
yellow  or  white. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that 
only  about  20  percent  of  our  people  use 
oleomargarine  exclusively,  whereas  32 
percent — or  half  again  as  many — use 
butter  and  only  butter  for  both  cooking 
and  table  uses.  It  must  remembered, 
also,  that  of  all  consumers  who  use  only 
oleomargarine,  the  majority  do  not  feel 
it  worth  while  to  color  such  oleo  as  they 
use  for  cooking  or  baking.  Almost  half 
of  all  consumers  use  both  oleo  and  butter, 
and  I  need  not  tell  the  Senators  which 
product  goes  on  the  table,  and  which  is 
relegated  to  the  kitchen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  figures  put 
the  whole  color  question  in  its  proper 
perspective,  making  it  very  evident  that 
housewives  have  no  real  reason  to  de¬ 
mand  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  on  an  unregulated  basis. 
Certainly  no  housewife  would  demand 
anything  of  the  sort  if  she  thought  that 
granting  the  oleo  interests  the  right  to 
imitate  butter’s  naturally  yellow  color 
was  going  to  imperil  her  supplies  of  meat, 
milk,  and  other  dairy  products.  We  have 
further  evidence  of  the  phoniness  of  this 
so-called  demand  in  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  expressed.  State  legislators 
and  Members  of  Congress  from  all  over 
the  country  have  been  bombarded  by  pe¬ 
titions  from  new  and  supposedly  spon¬ 
taneous  organizations  of  women  voters, 
all  of  which  say  they  want  yellow  oleo. 
These  organizations  do  not  trouble  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  hastily 
put  together  by  professional  propagan¬ 
dists  skilled  in  their  trade,  and  that  they 
have  large  amounts  of  money  available 
to  assist  housewives  in  making  their  so- 
called  demands  known. 

In  Ohio  the  chief  lobbyist  for  the  oleo 
interests,  in  an  interview  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  correspondent  of  a  Cincinnati 
newspaper,  openly  admitted  that  he  was 
paying  as  much  as  10  cents  a  name  for 
signatures  to  oleo-tax-repeal  petitions. 
In  many  cases  those  signatures  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  newsboys,  who  thus  increased 
their  earnings  while  collecting  from  sub¬ 


scribers  along  their  routes.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  the  last  to  oppose  free  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  part  of  newspaper  carriers, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  resulting 
oleo-repeal  petitions  were  a  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  popular  sentiment. 

In  Indianapolis  a  well-known  Repre- 
senative  was  badgered  almost  to  distrac¬ 
tion  by  form  letters  demanding  that  he 
vote  for  repeal  of  oleo  taxes,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  already  on  record  as 
favoring  removal  of  those  taxes.  When 
he  replied  to  some  of  the  women  who  had 
signed  those  letters,  he  received  answers 
stating  that  they  had  never  written  the 
letters  in  the  first  place,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  On 
further  investigation  it  developed  that 
the  letters  had  been  prepared  by  the 
local  manager  of  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  a 
leading  oleo  manufacturer,  who  supplied 
the  stationery,  the  typists,  and  even  the 
stamps  for  this  flood  of  useless  corre¬ 
spondence. 

A  representative  of  the  Association  of 
Voters  for  Yellow  Margarine  in  Ohio  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  on  behalf  of  32,000  claimed  mem¬ 
bers,  the  majority  of  whom,  she  said, 
were  women.  The  hearings  were  held 
early  in  April  of  last  year.  Upon  being 
questioned  as  to  when  her  organization 
had  been'formed,  however,  this  profes¬ 
sional  witness  stated  that  it  had  been  in 
existence  only  since  January.  It  de¬ 
veloped  through  further  questioning  by 
some  of  the  Senators  present  that  this 
group  of  some  32,000  members  was  what 
its  spokesman  called  a  “loosely  formed, 
voluntary  organization.”  It  held  no 
State  or  district  conventions  or  meetings, 
passed  no  resolutions,  and  existed  for  no 
apparent  reason  other  than  to  prepare 
oleo  repeal  petitions  addressed  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Are  we  sup¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  so  large  a  group 
could  spring  into  being,  full-grown  for 
such  a  purpose,  without  the  helping  hand 
of  the  oleo  interests,  who  thus  choose  to 
hide  their  selfish  objectives  behind  va¬ 
rious  “front”  organizations? 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
oleo  witnesses  before  the  House  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  were  suspiciously  lack¬ 
ing  in  spokesmen  for  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  themselves.  The  dairy 
farmers  appeared  in  person,  and  spoke 
their  respective  pieces  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  Four  practicing  dairy  farmers 
were  on  hand,  including  one  who  is  also 
a  novelist  and  an  internationally  known 
authority  on  soil  conservation — Louis 
Bromfield.  One  representative  of  or¬ 
ganized  dairy  cattle  breeders  was  there 
to  tell  the  Congressmen  what  he  thought 
the  repeal  of  oleo  regulations  would  do 
to  his  branch  of  the  dairy  industry.  The 
dean  of  the  largest  agricultural  college 
in  Texas  expressed  the  objections  of  the 
teachers  of  animal  husbandry  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  outlined  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  enforcement  if  “butter  - 
leggers”  are  to  have  access  to  unlimited 
supplies  of  oleomargarine  colored  yellow 
in  imitation  of  butter.  Two  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  butter  manufacturers  ap- 
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peared,  along  with  one  representative  of 
the  organized  dairy  cooperatives,  and 
one  general  representative  of  other 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry,  as  well 
as  one  operating  dairy-industry  executive 
from  North  Carolina.  All  of  these  men 
had  perfectly  self-evident  reasons  for 
being  on  hand  to  defend  their  industry 
against  what  they  consider  unfair  com¬ 
petition.  Two  officials  of  the  dairy  labor 
union  appeared,  with  forthright  reasons 
for  believing  that  their  members  faced 
the  loss  of  jobs  and  income  if  oleo  were 
allowed  to  imitate  butter.  That  kind  of 
self-interest  is  open  and  aboveboard, 
and  any  legislator  understands  and  ex¬ 
pects  it. 

Some  labor-union  representatives  de¬ 
mand  yellow  oleomargarine,  because  the 
oleo  interests  have  convinced  them, 
wrongly,  that  repeal  of  Federal  regula¬ 
tions  will  mean  cheaper  food  bills  for 
their  members.  Five  paid  representa¬ 
tives  of  professional  consumer  and 
women’s  organization  demand  yellow 
oleomargarine,  because  the  oleo  indus¬ 
try  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  telling 
them  and  their  followers  that  yellow  oleo 
is  what  the  housewives  ought  to  have. 
Soybean  and  cotton  organizations  have 
been  persuaded  to  demand  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the 
market  for  their  oils,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  domestic  oils 
will  continue  to  be  used  in  oleo  produc¬ 
tion.  Retail  and  wholesale  grocers  ex¬ 
pect  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  making 
out  Federal  reports,  and  would  be  well 
advised  to  appear  on  the  side  of  the  dairy 
farmers,  who  now  support  them  in  this 
aim.  By  alining  themselves  with  the 
oleo  interests  they  have  offended  mil¬ 
lions  of  farm  families  that  are  included 
among  their  best  customers,  and  have 
additionally  imperiled  the  incomes  of 
those  same  farm  families. 

All  the  witnesses  cited  we  can  under¬ 
stand  and  excuse;  they  appear  before 
committees  because  it  is  their  business 
to  appear  before  committees.  That  is 
what  they  are  paid  to  do.  But,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  still  not  clear  to  me  why 
the  oleo  industry  itself  did  not  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
an  open  and  forthright  attempt  to  win 
the  legislation  it  seeks.  When  giant  cor¬ 
porations  do  not  choose  to  work  in  the 
open,  it  well  behooves  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  to  watch  his  pocketbook. 
When  big  business  seeks  to  operate  be¬ 
hind  a  screen  of  other  groups,  some  of 
them  formed  solely  to  put  over  specific 
legislation  and  having  no  other  reason 
for  their  existence,  it  is  time  to  watch 
our  votes  as  well. 

"BUTTER  IS  ARTIFICIALLY  COLORED” 

Perhaps  the  most  misleading  of  the 
oleo  claims  is  that  butter  is  artificially 
colored  yellow,  and  that  oleomargarine, 
in  consequence,  should  have  the  same 
right  to  artificial  coloring.  This  sup¬ 
posed  argument  has  been  particularly 
difficult  to  refute  because  it  contains  a 
germ  of  truth  which  dairy  organizations 
have  never  denied.  No  dairy  farmer 
hesitates  to  admit  that  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Nation’s  butter — about  20 
percent  at  most — has  color  added.  The 
oleo  interests  fail  to  mention,  however, 
either  the  comparatively  small  extent  of 


this  butter  coloration,  or  the  reason 
for  it. 

In  the  wintertime,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  placed  quite  a  few  of  the  little 
tablets  of  butter  coloring  in  the  butter, 
after  I  finished  churning  it,  and  proceed 
then  to  salt  it.  I  colored  it  as  I  salted 
it,  but  I  colored  it  in  the  winter  months 
when  we  were  feeding  the  cows  on  dry 
feed,  which  produces  a  much  lighter- 
colored  butter,  but  still  a  butter  of  de¬ 
cidedly  yellow  tint,  than  the  rich  yellow 
natural  color  of  the  butter  in  April,  May, 
June,  and  July  when  the  cows  are 
foraging  on  the  luscious  green  grass. 

When  color  is  added  to  butter  it  is  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  uniformity — not  to 
make  the  product  resemble  something 
which  it  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Butter  is  always  yellow,  and 
always  has  been  yellow.  Winter  butter 
in  the  northern  regions  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  less  yellow  than  butter  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  summertime  when  cows  are 
feeding  on  green  pastures.  By  the  same 
token,  our  largest  milk  surpluses  occur 
during  those  very  months  of  the  year 
when  the  grass  is  greenest,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
butter  is  produced  from  milk  that  is  high 
in  carotene  content  and  very  yellow  in 
color. 

Even  so,  there  are  certain  regional 
preferences  which  must  be  kept  in  mind 
by  butter  producers,  and  these  prefer¬ 
ences  occasionally  call  for  modifications 
in  the  naturally  yellow  tint  of  the  butter. 
Consumers  in  the  South,  for  instance, 
like  a  butter  that  is  so  deeply  yellow  as 
to  be  almost  orange.  Housewives  in  the 
New  England  States  prefer  a  very  pale 
yellow  butter,  and  their  preference  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  dairymen 
who  supply  that  market. 

The  important  thing  to  remember, 
however,  is  that  all  butter  produced  at 
whatever  season  of  the  year  is  yellower 
than  any  oleomargarine,  regardless  of 
the  type  of  vegetable  oil  used  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  Our  domestic  vegetable  oils 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  a  naturally 
yellow  oleomargarine  at  all,  according 
to  the  Armour  Research  Foundation  of 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  naturally  tan 
or  brown  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils 
must  be  hydrogenated  in  order  to  turn 
them  into  fat.  The  hydrogenation  proc¬ 
ess  turns  cottonseed  oil  into  a  pale  gray- 
green  substance,  whereas  soybean  oil  be¬ 
comes  a  sort  of  tattle-tale  gray  when  thus 
processed.  These  hydrogenated  fats 
must  then  be  bleached,  not  because  of 
Federal  laws  but  in  order  to  remove  un¬ 
desirable  odors,  tastes,  and  colors. 

Oleomargarine  manufacturers  have 
not  the  slightest  basic  claim  to  the  color 
yellow,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  ex¬ 
amine  their  operations.  Even  the  orange 
coloration  of  palm-kernel  oil,  which  oil 
must  be  imported  and  presumably  does 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  southern 
Senators  who  are  legislating  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  for  oleomargarine,  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  carry  through  the  hy¬ 
drogenation  process  and  lend  a  butter- 
yellow  tint  to  the  finished  product.  The 
palest  winter  butter  is  deeper  in  hue  than 
any  oleomargarine  produced  without 
artificial  coloring. 


Assuming  that  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
facturers  were  forced  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  to  bleach  their  product  white  in 
order  to  make  it  palatable,  why  did  they 
then  select  yellow  as  the  one  color  in  the 
spectrum  that  they  wanted  to  add  to 
make  it  sell?  A  vast  variety  of  jams, 
jellies,  and  other  table  spreads  has  been 
successfully  marketed  in  this  country  in 
a  multiplicity  of  colors  ranging  from  the 
pale  green  of  mint  jelly  to  the  deep 
purple  of  grape  jam,  all  of  them  appetiz¬ 
ing.  The  housewife  has  not  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  any  of  these  products 
simply  because  they  were  offered  to  her 
in  some  color  other  than  yellow.  On  the 
contrary,  she  has  bought  them  in  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  manufacturers  decided  on  yellow 
as  a  desirable  color  simply  because  that 
is  the  color  of  pure  creamery  butter?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  oleo  interests 
have  long  sought,  and  still  seek,  to  profit 
by  the  quality,  reputation,  and  good  will 
of  local  creameries  through  outright  imi¬ 
tation  of  butter’s  naturally  yellow  color? 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  those  things  are  pos¬ 
sible;  they  are,  in  fact,  probable.  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  argue  successfully  that 
all  oleomargarine  should  be  colored  yel¬ 
low  because  a  small  percentage  of  cream¬ 
ery  butter  receives  an  even  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  artificial  coloring. 

"OLEO  IS  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER” 

Now  we  come  to  an  often-used  argu¬ 
ment  advanced  in  certain  quarters  by 
the  oleo  lobby,  to  the  effect  that  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  a  friend  of  the  American 
farmer.  The  sponsors  of  this  propa¬ 
ganda  line  point  out  that  cottonseed  oil 
comes  from  cotton;  that  soybean  oil 
comes  from  soybeans;  and  that  both 
cotton  and  soybeans  are  raised  on  farms, 
and  must  be  classified  as  farm  products. 
Having  established  these  points  firmly  in 
the  minds  of  their  listeners,  they  then 
proceed  to  state  that  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  buy  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  oils  and  consequently  are  friends 
of  the  American  farmer. 

The  oleo  spokesmen  carefully  omit 
any  mention  of  the  not-too-remote  past, 
when  the  industry  excused  its  use  of 
cheap,  imported  palm  and  coconut  oils 
by  maintaining  that  a  satisfactory  oleo¬ 
margarine  could  not  be  made  from  do¬ 
mestic  vegetable  oils.  That  dilemma  was 
solved  for  them  by  farm  representatives 
in  the  Congress,  who  erected  tariff  bar¬ 
riers  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
oils  produced  by  what  amounted  to  slave 
labor.  Immediately  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  discovered  that  they 
could,  after  all,  use  our  own  American 
oils  satisfactorily. 

Before  the  war  much,  if  not  most,  of 
our  oleomargarine  came  from  sources 
which  helped  the  American  farmer  not 
one  iota;  but,  on  the  contrary,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  strength  of  big  business  cor¬ 
porations  and  international  cartels  which 
controlled  the  world  markets  in  fats  and 
oils.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  palm  and  coconut 
oils  is  once  more  reaching  our  shores  and 
is  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  despite  the  processing  tax 
imposed  for  the  benefit  of  our  southern 
farmers. 
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There  has  been  nothing  whatever  in 
all  the  arguments  for  repeal  legislation 
advanced  by  the  oleo  lobby  to  indicate 
that  domestic  oils  will  continue  to  be 
used  in  their  product.  I  have  heard  or 
read  no  statement  emanating  from  the 
oleomargarine  industry  to  the  effect  that 
foreign  oils  will  not  be  substituted  for 
American  cottonseed  or  soybean  oil 
whenever  the  market  warrants,  or  when¬ 
ever  world  prices  sink  low  enough  to 
justify  it,  or  whenever  the  oleo  interests 
decide  that  their  own  selfish  aims  will 
be  better  served  by  drawing  upon  the 
overseas  plantations  they  control.  • 

Meanwhile,  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  every  pound  of  butter  displaced  by 
a  pound  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in  1947, 
fraudulently  or  otherwise,  reduced  the 
income  of  American  agriculture  by  46.9 
cents.  Farmers  received  only  12.8  cents 
from  each  pound  of  oleomargarine  sold 
that  year,  but  they  received  69.6  cents 
from  every  pound  of  butter  sold.  Is  it 
the  work  of  a  friend  to  take  nearly  70 
cents  from  the  hands  of  American  farm¬ 
ers  every  time  a  pound  of  oleo  displaces 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  to  give  only  13 
cents  in  return? 

Oleomargarine  manufacturers  argue 
that  producers  of  soybeans  and  cotton 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  un¬ 
regulated  sale  of  yellow  oleo.  This  is 
not  true,  because  little  or  no  increase 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  price  of  cotton¬ 
seed  and  soybean  oils,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tions  in  dairy  herds  would  deprive  these 
producers  of  a  significant  portion  of  their 
market  for  cottonseed  and  soybean 
meals.  The  United  States  is  in  a  fat- 
deficit  position  in  normal  times.  Usu¬ 
ally  we  import  far  more  fats  than  we 
export.  It  was  only  during  the  war  when 
the  major  copra-  and  coconut-oil-pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  the  Philippines  and  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Japanese,  that  we  exported 
mdre  than  we  imported.  Since  the  war 
we  have  again  become  a  net  importer. 

Coconut,  palm,  and  related  vegetable 
oils  from  foreign  sources  in  normal  times 
establish,  or  certainly  have  a  vast  influ¬ 
ences  in  establishing,  the  price  of  domes¬ 
tic  vegetable  oils.  Industrial  users  of 
fats  and  oils  shift  their  raw-material 
ingredients  as  price  relationships  war¬ 
rant.  Coconut  oil  is  very  competitive 
with  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil.  There¬ 
fore,  prices  for  cottonseed  and  soybean 
oil  in  this  country  will  be  held  in  a  close 
relationship  to  the  prices  of  coconut  oil, 
due  to  their  interchangeability  of  use. 
An  increase  in  the  prices  of  cottonseed 
and  soybean  oil  relative  to  coconut  oil, 
therefore,  will  merely  cause  an  increase 
in  imports  of  coconut  oil. 

Since  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  are 
sold  on  a  fiat-price  basis,  without  regard 
to  use,  the  oil  used  in  edible  products  will 
bring  no  different  price  than  that  of  the 
same  grade  going  into  inedible  uses. 
This  is  quite  unlike  the  dairy  industry, 
where  for  many  years  the  principle  of 
classification  according  to  use  has  been 
recognized.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
obvious  that  cottonseed-oil  and  soybean- 
oil  prices  will  not  increase  if  restrictions 
on  oleomargarine  are  removed.  Any  in¬ 
crease  would  cause  an  increase  of  im¬ 


ports  in  coconut  oil  and  other  foreign 
fats  and  oils.  The  net  result,  therefore, 
would  be  to  increase  imports  of  cheap 
foreign  oils — not  to  increase  prices  to 
domestic  vegetable-oil  producers. 

The  world  oils  and  fats  supply  is  im¬ 
proving.  In  the  Philippines  production 
was  retarded  by  1948  by  serious  typhoon 
damage,  but  is  again  on  the  upgrade. 
Exports  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
increasing  rapidly,  although  still  consid¬ 
erably  below  prewar  levels.  United 
States  production  of  the  four  major  do¬ 
mestic  edible  oils — soybean,  cottonseed, 
corn,  and  peanut — is  expected  to  be 
about  10  to  15  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
The  supply  has  improved  to  the  extent 
that  the  Fats  and  Oils  Committee  of  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Commit¬ 
tee  has  discontinued  the  allocation  of 
world  oils  and  fats  supplies  among  im¬ 
porting  nations.  This  amounts  to  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  na¬ 
tions  involved  that  the  oils  and  fats 
shortage  is  at  an  end. 

Thus,  we  have  the  peculiar  state  of 
affairs  where  an  industry  is  asking  the 
Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  cottonseed 
and  soybean  producers,  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  not  benefit  those  pro¬ 
ducers.  First,  it  will  not  result  in  any 
long-run  increase  in  domestic  vegetable- 
oil  prices.  The  price  of  these  oils  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  world  price  levels  of 
competitive  oils,  the  raw  materials  of 
which  are  produced  by  people  with  prim¬ 
itive  living  standards  and,  therefore,  at 
very  low  cost. 

Second,  all  of  the  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  oil  produced  in  this  country  is  now 
finding  outlets,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  finding  outlets.  There  is  no  need 
to  increase  outlets  which  could  not  be 
filled  by  production  of  these  oils.  We 
should  note  that  the  production  of  soy¬ 
beans  and  cotton  is  already  heavily  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  price-support  programs.  Is  it 
wise  public  policy  to  encourage  a  legis¬ 
lative  program  which  will,  in  the  long 
run,  merely  increase  importation  of 
cheap  foreign  oils  while  at  the  same  time 
subsidizing  domestic  vegetable  oils 
through  price  supports? 

Soybean  oil  was  not  very  important 
until  Government  programs  to  encour¬ 
age  soybean  production  during  the  war 
were  initiated  to  offset  loss  of  copra  and 
coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Further,  we  should 
note  that  dairy  products  are  subject  to 
price  support.  Is  it  wise  public  policy  to 
drive  down  the  price  of  butter  through 
removal  of  oleomargarine  regulation, 
which  we  would  surely  do,  while  in  other 
legislation  we  order  the  support  of  butter 
prices  through  price-support  programs? 
We  would  then  have  the  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  forcing  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  prices  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  demanding  their  mainte¬ 
nance  through  price  support. 

The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  to 
dispose  of  such  butter,  except  for  small 
amounts  for  school  lunch  and  relief  pro¬ 
grams,  would  be  to  dump  it  abroad  or 
turn  it  into  soap.  This  would  be  a  most 
wasteful  and  uneconomic  policy,  and 
dumping  would  raise  another  confusing 
conflict  in  national  foreign  trade  policy. 


The  reduction  of  dairy  herds,  which 
will  be  a  longer-run  result  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  regulation  on  oleomargarine, 
will  diminish  the  market  for  one  of  the 
most  important  byproducts  0f  cottonseed 
and  soybeans.  A  reduction  of  2,000,000 
head  in  the  national  dairy  herd,  which  I 
predict  will  follow  removal  of  all  oleo¬ 
margarine  regulations,  will  sharply  re¬ 
duce  the  demand  for,  and  the  price  of, 
cottonseed  and  soybean  meal. 

With  respect  to  the  major  cotton 
States,  they  stand  to  lose  far  more  by  a 
reduction  in  dairy  production  and  prices 
than  they  could  possibly  gain  from  re¬ 
moval  of  oleomargarine  regulations.  In 
the  10  major  cotton-producing  States, 
the  total  farm  cash  income  from  dairy 
products  and  butter  in  1946  was  several 
times  the  farm  value  of  cottonseed-oil 
production.  The  value  of  cottonseed 
meal  sold  to  dairymen  was  actually 
greater  than  the  value  of  cottonseed  oil 
used  in  oleo. 

“oleo  is  opposed  by  a  powerful  butter 

LOBBY’’ 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  the  oleo  propaganda 
machine  has  managed  to  transform,  into 
a  sort  of  ogre  known  as  the  butter  lobby, 
some  2,500,000  individual  dairy  farmers. 
If  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  butter  lobby, 
we  must  also  add  250,000  employees  of 
dairy  plants  throughout  the  Nation,  plus 
all  the  workers  employed  in  the  supply 
industries  that  serve  the  dairy  industry. 
In  all,  it  has  been  estimated  that  some 
10,000,000  people  derive  their  livelihood 
from  the  production  and  distribution  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  all  these  people  repre¬ 
sent  a  considerable  number  of  votes. 

However,  very  few  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers,  which  delight  in  printing 
pieces  about  the  butter  lobby,  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  much  more 
powerful  oleomargarine  lobby  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  more  to  spend  than 
dairymen  ever  thought  of  spending.  The 
reports  filed  under  the  Federal  Lobbying 
Act  prove  the  existence  of  this  oleo  lobby, 
and  demonstrate  that  it  is  considerably 
better  heeled  than  the  dairy  and  farm 
organizations  that  oppose  it.  The  oleo 
lobby  at  its  best,  however,  lacks  one  qual¬ 
ity  that  is  essential  to  the  successful  fur¬ 
therance  of  legislation — it  is  not  truly 
representative  of  either  producers  or 
consumers. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
very  happy  this  afternoon  to  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  farm  interests  in  respect  to  the 
problem  before  us.  I  shall  be  perfectly 
willing  to  take  to  the  people  of  my  State 
any  editorial  attack  that  attributes  to 
me  being  a  part  of  a  farm  bloc.  If  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  country,  and  thereby  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture  generally,  and 
thereby  the  best  interests  of  American 
workers  and  consumers  generally,  is  to 
subject  me  to.  the  criticism  that  I  am  a 
spokesman  for  the  farm  bloc,  I  am  happy 
to  plead  guilty,  and  I  intend,  so  long  as 
I  serve  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  one  who  can  be  counted  upon  to  rise 
in  defense  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
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American  farmer,  because  protecting  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  farmer  is 
essential  to  protecting  the  best  economic 
interests  of  American  consumers  gen¬ 
erally. 

I  am  happy  also,  Mr.  President,  to 
plead  guilty  this  afternoon  to  being  op¬ 
posed  to  the  oleo  lobby,  and  the  tactics 
they  have  used  in  the  attempt  to  impose 
upon  American  consumers  the  type  of 
imitation  and  misrepresentation  that 
constitutes  their  stock  in  trade. 

The  millions  of  dairy-farm  families 
in  this  Nation  are  both  producers  and 
consumers,  as  any  small-town  merchant 
or  banker,  or  businessman,  can  testify. 
There  are  3.500  local  creameries  in  this 
country,  scattered  throughout  all  the  48 
States,  which  turn  the  dairy  farmer’s 
surplus  milk  into  butter,  and  give  him  a 
weekly  check  in  return.  Those  creamery 
checks  pay  store  bills  in  town,  and  any 
merchant  can  tell  you  how  important 
that  cash  farm  income  is  to  the  business 
life  of  his  community.  The  dairy  farmer 
is  not  only  a  seller  but  a  buyer,  and  he 
does  his  buying  in  his  own  home  town. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
workers  are  employed  by  the  five  giant 
oleomargarine  companies  that  do  almost 
70  percent  of  the  oleo  business,  but  I 
would  venture  to  say  they  number  only 
a  few  thousand.  I  am  equally  sure  that 
the  oleo  plants  where  these  people  work 
are  limited  to  comparatively  few  com¬ 
munities,  perhaps  50  in  all. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  small  number 
of  oleomargarine  plants  to  influence  very 
greatly  the  business  communities  in 
which  they  are  located,  any  more  than  it 
is  possible  for  the  few  thousand  workers 
employed  by  those  plants  to  contribute 
much  to  the  buying  power  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  live.  The  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine,  like  the  production  of 
any  other  synthetic  substitute,  is  highly 
mechanized  and  does  not  require  much 
skill  or  supervision.  A  few  workers  turn 
a  few  valves,  and  a  complicated  assembly 
of  tanks  and  pumps  and  mixers  does  the 
rest. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  unimpor¬ 
tance  of  the  human  factor  in  this  proc¬ 
ess  is  reflected  in  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
turn  that  goes  to  the  farmers  who  supply 
the  raw  materials.  That  portion  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  that  goes  back  to  the 
cotton  planter  or  the  soybean  grower  is 
usually  around  30  percent,  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  as  low  as  22  or  even  21  percent. 
By  contrast,  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  consumer’s  butter  dollar  goes  back 
to  the  farmer,  who  sometimes  gets  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  the  retail  selling 
price. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  millions  of  dairy  farmers 
support  their  dairy  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  leaders  in  opposing  the  unregulated 
sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine.  Millions 
of  small-town  businessmen  have  equally 
important  interests  at  stake,  since  they 
depend  upon  the  farm  trade  for  a  large 
part  of  their  turn-over.  The  teamsters’ 
unions  are  active  in  defending  butter 
outlets  because  the  dairy  industry  is  the 
largest  user  of  motortrucks  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  people  like  these  can  be  charac¬ 


terized  as  a  butter  lobby,  then  certainly 
we  do  have  such  a  lobby  and  a  very  influ¬ 
ential  one. 

Opposed  to  it,  however,  is  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  lobby,  which  certainly  exem¬ 
plifies  the  type  of  selfish  big  busi¬ 
ness  determined  to  have  its  own  way 
through  the  expenditure  of  unlimited 
funds.  In  my  opinion,  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  manufacturers  have  mistaken  power 
for  influence.  In  a  recent  article  on 
public  relations,  Fortune  magazine 
pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
power  without  having  influence,  just  as 
it  is  possible  to  exert  influence  without 
having  power.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the 
oleomargarine  interests  to  believe  that 
the  mere  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  will  assure  the  results  they  want 
from  Congress,  just  as  it  was  a  mistake 
for  them  to  believe  that  our  legislators 
would  swallow  without  protest  the  ab¬ 
surd  assertions  which  they  have  made 
throughout  the  course  of  their  propa¬ 
ganda  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  that  Fed¬ 
eral  oleo  regulation  is  not  restraint  on 
free  enterprise,  as  the  oleomargarine 
manufacturers  contend.  We  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  claim  that  oleomargarine 
will  not  harm  the  dairy  farmer.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  for  some 
of  our  largest  dairy  States  to  sell  fluid 
milk,  as  the  oleo  lobbyists  so  glibly  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  do.  We  have  established 
very  clearly  that  oleo  spokesmen  are 
wrong  in  stating  that  there-is  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  yellow  oleomargarine.  We  know  that 
yellow  oleomargarine  will  not  be  cheaper 
if  Federal  regulation  is  removed,  because 
the  oleo  interests  have  demonstrated 
very  clearly  their  continued  intention  to 
charge  all  that  the  market  will  bear  for 
their  imitation  butter,  if  and  when  they 
are  allowed  to  market  it  without  restric¬ 
tion.  We  have  reassured  ourselves  that 
housewives  do  not  demand  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine,  as  its  manufacturers  claim; 
that  the  so-called  demand  for  yellow  oleo 
is  a  fabrication. 

We  have  examined  and  discarded  oleo 
arguments  to  the  effect  that,  because  a 
small  percentage  of  butter  is  artificially 
colored,  all  oleomargarine  should  also 
have  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  color 
yellow.  That  contention,  needless  to  say, 
is  no  better  founded  than  the  equally 
absurd  claim  that  oleomargarine  is  a 
friend  of  the  American  farmer. 

No  one  seeks  to  deprive  the  American 
housewife  of  oleomargarine;  she  ought 
to  be  able  to  buy  all  the  oleomargarine 
she  wants  in  its  most  economical,  un¬ 
colored  form,  without  the  payment  of 
any  tax  whatsoever.  This  is  the  stand 
taken  by  dairy  and  farm  leaders,  when 
the  leading  agricultural  organizations 
voted  for  repeal  of  all  Federal  taxes  on 
oleomargarine,  provided  some  other  way 
of  restraining  fraud  and  deception  could 
be  found. 

The  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  undertakes  to  provide  against  fraud 
and  deception  on  the  basis  of  States’ 
rights.  In  this  it  follows  the  precedent 
set  by  the  Filled  Milk  Act  of  1923,  a 
measure  designed  to  stop  the  widespread 
sale  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable  oils  and 


skim  milk  as  genuine  evaporated  milk. 
The  Filled  Milk  Act  of  1923  has  been 
reasonably  successful  in  restraining  un¬ 
principled  manufacturers  from  imitating 
a  genuine  dairy  product,  and  selling  it 
to  unwary  consumers  as  such.  This  it 
does  merely  by  prohibiting  the  movement 
of  this  questionable  product  in  interstate 
commerce. 

States  which  believe  that  it  is  all  right 
for  their  low-income  groups  to  purchase 
and  use  imitation  dairy  products  are 
perfectly  free  to  allow  its  manufacture 
and  sale  within  their  own  borders. 
States  which  do  not  believe  that  unprin¬ 
cipled  promoters  should  be  allowed  to 
mislead  the  public  along  such  lines  are 
at  equal  liberty  to  ban  its  distribution 
without  being  overwhelmed  by  imports 
from  neighboring  States.  The  Fluid 
Milk  Act  was  passed  almost  unanimously 
by  the  Congress,  and  has  twice  been  up¬ 
held  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  might 
well  follow  the  pattern  established  by 
that  piece  of  legislation  in  supporting 
the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amend¬ 
ment,  which  undertakes  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers  and  dairy  farmers  alike  by  ban¬ 
ning  interstate  commerce  in  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine.  No  hardship  would  result 
to  oleomargarine  manufacturers.  No 
consumers  who  now  buy  and  use  uncol¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  would  be  deprived  of 
the  product.  No  State  which  now  per¬ 
mits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  yel¬ 
low  oleomargarine  would  be  asked  to  re¬ 
strain  its  distribution  in  any  way.  But — 
and  this  is  a  very  large  but — the  great 
dairy  States  upon  which  we  depend  for 
so  much  of  our  milk  and  meat  and  other 
dairy  products,  would  be  protected 
against  unfair  competition  from  yellow 
oleomargarine  with  its  consequent  threat 
to  their  vital  butter  outlets.  As  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute 
amendment,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  minimum  of  protection  as  the 
only  practical  solution  to  the  long  butter- 
oleo  controversy., 

RECESS 

FULBRIGHT.  I  move  that  the 
Seiifete  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock 
I  noonSfomorrow. 

The'. motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o’clock,  and  6  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 

Iate  took '%  recess  until  tomorrow,  Fri¬ 
day,  Janu^y  13,  1950,  at  12  j/clock  me- 
,ridian. 

INATIO^ 

Executive  nominatiosft  received  by  the 
Senate  January  12  /legislative  day  of 
|  January  4) ,  1950: 

Department  of  Justice 
James  Michael  JWcInerney,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  AssistaiyT  attorney  General,  to  fill  an 
;  existing  vacanc 

Commissioner  of  Patents 
John  A.  Marzall,  of  Illinois,  now  holding 
recess  appointment,  to  the  position  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
i  Gen.  William  P.  T.  Hill,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  major 
general,  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1950. 
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AMENDMENT 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Wiley  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Tiiye,  Mr.  Withers,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Danger,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Ecton,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Capehart,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Donnell,  Mr.  Flanders,  and  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson)  to  the  bill  (H.  B.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine, 
to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes,  viz:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following : 

1  DEFINITIONS 

2  Section  1.  (a)  The  term  “oleomargarine”  as  used 
2  in  this  Act  includes — 
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( 1 )  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds, 
known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine; 

(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which 
have  a  consistency  similar  to  that  of  butter  and  which 
contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if 
(A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or  (B) 
commonly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in  place 
of  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (Cl)  churned,  emulsi¬ 
fied,  or  mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk, 
water,  or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in  excess 
of  1  per  centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable  for 
common  use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  x\ct,  “yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine”  is  oleomargarine,  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and 
six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collectively, 
measured  in  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  read 
under  conditions  substantially  similar  to  those  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  the  equivalent  of 
such  measurement. 

(c)  The  term  “commerce”  as  used  in  this  Act,  means 
trade,  traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and  any  State 
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or  other  Territory  or  between  any  foreign  country  and  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  between  points  in 
the  same  State  hut  through  anv  other  State  or  any  Terri- 
tory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  2.  The  manufacture,  transportation,  handling,  pos¬ 
session,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of  }7ellow  oleomargarine  in 
commerce,  or  after  shipment  in  commerce  as  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine,  or  in  connection  with  the  production  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  for  shipment  in  commerce,  is  hereby  declared 
unlawful :  Provided,  however,  That  yellow  oleomargarine 
manufactured  or  colored  within  the  borders  of  a  State  or 
Territory  in  which  it  is  to  be  consumed  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  but  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  such  State  or  Territory.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way 
the  applicability  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  “(1)”  after 
the  letter  “  (a)  ”  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine  an 
advertisement  shall  be  deemed  misleading  in  a  material  re- 
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spect  if  in  such  advertisement  representations  are  made  or 
suggested  by  statement,  word,  grade  designation,  design, 
device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  combination  thereof,  that  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product.” 

(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  The  term  ‘oleomargarine  or  margarine’  includes — 
“  ( 1 )  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds 
known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine; 

“(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds 
which  have  a  consistence  similar  to  that  of  butter  and 
which  contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat 
if  (A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or  (B)  com¬ 
monly  used,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in  place  of  or 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (C)  churned,  emulsified,  or 
mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  water,  or 
other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in  excess  of  1  per 
centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable  for  common  use, 
as  a  substitute  for  butter.” 

(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “Each  separate  violation  of  such 
an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  a  violation  through  continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey 
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a  final  order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  continuance  of 
such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (a)  of  the 
Internal  Ee  venue  Code  (tax  on  admissions)  ; 

(2)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3406  (a)  (10)  of 
such  code  (tax  on  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes)  ; 

(3)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2400  of  such  code 
(tax  on  jewelry)  ; 

(4)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2401  of  such  code 
(tax  on  furs)  ; 

(5)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2402  of  such  code 
(tax  on  toilet  preparations)  ; 

(6)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3465  (a)  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  and  cable 
facilities)  ;  and 

(7)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3469  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  transportation  of  persons,  and  on  seat¬ 
ing  or  sleeping  accommodations  in  connection  with  such 
transportation)  ; 

shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the  war  tax  rates 
specified  in  section  1650  of  such  code. 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
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month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  1651  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  (retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage,  purses,  hand¬ 
bags,  toilet  cases,  etc.)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 

month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  da}^s  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  3406  (a)  (4)  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  (manufacturers’  excise  tax  on  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “25 

per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “10  per  centum”, 

« 

and  by  striking  out  “15  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “10  per  centum”. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  section  1657  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on  electric 
light  bulbs)  and  of  section  1658  of  such  code  (relating  to 
the  application  of  the  effective  date  of  rate  reduction  in  the 
case  of  telephone,  telegraph,  etc.,  services)  the  term  “rate 
reduction  date”  means  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and  enforce 
this  Act  and  to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
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to  carry  out  is  purposes  and  policies.  The  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
including  the  provisions  relating  to  injunctions  and  seizure, 
shall  he  available  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  in  connection  therewith,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  thereof  who  directs  or  knowingly  permits  such 
violations,  or  who  aids  or  assists  therein,  shall  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  be  subject  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  persons  who  violate  the  Federal 
F ood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  8.  The  following  sections  of  the  Internal  Ee venue 
Code  (relating  to  taxes  on  colored  and  uncolored  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  to  special  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine,  and  to  packaging,  re¬ 
porting,  and  other  regulations  of  oleomargarine)  are  hereby 


1  repealed:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305, 

2  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201 

3  (26  U.  S.  0.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304,  2305, 

4  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313,  3200,  3201). 
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House  of  Representatives 

The  House  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  16,  1950,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


United  States 
of  America 


Senate 

Friday,  January  13, 1950 
(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  4,  1950 ) 


^he  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
on  tn^expiration  of  the  recess. 

Rev.  Wrancis  E.  Corkery,  S.  J.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Gohgaga  University,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  offere&vjhe  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  oUthe  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  HoTv  Ghost.  Amen. 

Eternal  God,  sourCS^  of  all  wisdom, 
courage,  and  truth,  we  munbly  implore 
Thy  blessing  upon  this  great  legislative 
body  of  our  Nation,  whose  deliberations 
will  so  deeply  affect  the  lives  of  olw  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  peace  and  freedom  orSmr 
world.  N, 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
privilege  and  blessing  of  citizenship  in 
this  great  land — a  land  utterly  unique  in 
its  beauty,  its  wealth,  its  fertility,  its 
boundless  opportunity — a  land  above  all 
where  men  are  still  accorded  the  right  of 
men  to  live  in  the  freedom  of  the  children 
of  God. 

Help  us  by  Thy  grace  to  preserve  in¬ 
tact  the  noble  philosophy  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded  and  under  which 
it  has  grown  to  greatness  so  that  we  may 
be  Thy  instrument  in  preserving  for  our 
Nation,  and  for  the  world,  the  dignity 
of  man,  human  freedom,  and  basic 
human  rights. 

We  ask  these  blessings  in  the  name  of' 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.  Amen.  S 
ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Garrett  L.  Withers,  a  Sgifator  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  appeared  in  his 
seat  today. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mb  Lucas,  and  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent,- The  reading  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1950,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

.  Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com¬ 


municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Hill 

Millikin 

Brewster 

Hoey 

Morse 

Bricker 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Butler 

Hunt 

Neely 

£ain 

Ives 

O'Conor 

Ot^pehart 

Jenner 

O'Mahoney  y 

Chajipian 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper  jjr 

ConnSl^ 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Roberts oJr 

Cordon^V 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russejjw 

Darby 

Kefauver 

Sal><mstall 

Donnell 

wKem 

Smoeppel 

Douglas 

Xllgore  J 

^Smith,  N.  J. 

Downey 

KiWland  Jr 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Lan  ffaLjr 

Stennis 

Ecton 

Leah^jiE 

Taylor 

Ellender 

Lelurfan 

Ferguson 

ytdge 

Thomas,  Utah 

Flanders 

rf*ong 

iffhye 

Frear 

■  Lucas 

Thbey 

Fulbright,*^ 

McCarran 

TydSags 

Georgf^w 

McCarthy 

VandeHberg 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Watkins ’Nw 

Gptimam 

McFarland 

Wherry 

(Breen 

McKellar 

Wiley 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Williams 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Withers 

Hendrickson 

Malone 

Young 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  are  absent  on  official  business 
as  members  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  holding 


hearings  on  various  flood-control  an<f 
public-works  projects  in  the  State  o£ltfew 
Mexico.  jr 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  anrytftoce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  Is  absent  on  offjefal  business. 

The  Senator  from  l^Mine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
and  the  Senator  fjpdm  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
are  necessarilyjar?>sent. 

The  VICE^KESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present,  jr 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Qif'his  own  request,  and  by  unanimous 
pdnsent,  Mr.  Cain  was  excused  from  at- 
^^endance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week. 
COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SENATE 
SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Fulbright,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to  meet 
this  afternoon  during  the  session  of  the 

(Bwwte*"— . . . .  " 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  a  moment  in  order  that  I  may  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  business 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  be  entered: 

Ordered,  by  unanimous  consent,  That  on 
the  calendar  day  of  Tuesday,  January  17, 
1950,  at  the  hour  of  1  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  vote,  without  further  debate, 
upon  any  amendment  that  may  be  pending 
or  that  may  be  proposed  to  the  so-called 
WUey-Gillette  substitute,  as  modified,  for 
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the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomar¬ 
garine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes;  upon 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  to  such 
substitute;  and  upon  the  substitute  itself: 
Provided ,  That  no  amendment  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  said  sub¬ 
stitute  shall  be  in  order. 

Ordered  further,  That  the  time  between 
12  o’clock  and  1  o’clock  on  said  day  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  said  substitute  and  controlled, 
respectively,  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  object  to  the  request  if  I  can  be 
given  the  understanding  that  certain 
amendments  which  have  been  proposed, 
which,  of  course,  are  not  yet  pending,  but 
which  it  has  been  announced  would  be 
offered,  are  not  germane  to  the  pending 
bill.  I  speak  with  reference  to  what  we 
all  know  as  the  civil-rights  amendments. 
If  they  are  not  germane  to  the  bill,  then, 
of  course,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  what  we  are  now 
proposing  is  to  vote  on  what  is  identified 
as  the  Wiley-Gillette  substitute.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the 
Parliamentarian  would  say  that  the 
civil-rights  amendments  are  certainly 
not  germane  to  the  Wiley-Gillette  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  my  in¬ 
terpretation  also  that  they  are  not  ger¬ 
mane.  I  certainly  could  not  consent  to 
the  request  if  I  thought  they  w’ere  to  be 
held  germane  and  that  a  vote  would  be 
forced  on  them  without  opportunity  to 
discuss  them. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  says.  Let  me  add  a  further 
statement  to  the  colloquy.  Entering 
into  the  agreement  would  not  preclude, 
however,  the  proponents  of  the  civil- 
rights  measures  from  offering  them  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  bill  itself,  in  the  event  the 
substitute  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  if  the  civil- 
rights  amendments  are  then  offered, 
debate  would  not  be  precluded  on  them? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sure  the  able 
majority  leader  appreciates  what  I  am 
undertaking  to  do;  that  is,  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  shall  not  be  precluded  from 
proper  and  full  discussion  of  civil-rights 
amendments  if  and  when  they  are 
offered. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  will  not  be 
precluded  from  debating  at  length  all 
the  civil-rights  amendments,  of  course, 
when  the  time  comes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  say 
that  unfortunately  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  were  anxious  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  whose 
success  we  had  some  interest,  and  we 
were  scheduled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  away  from  Washington  on 


Tuesday  of  next  week.  I  was  under  the 
impression  a  request  would  be  made  to 
vote  on  the  Wiley-Gillette  substitute  on 
Monday. 

I  understand  that  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  one  or  two  Senators  it  is  proposed 
that  the  vote  be  postponed  until  Tues¬ 
day.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  we  can¬ 
not  have  any  fixed  date  for  voting  in  the 
future  which  will  suit  all  96  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  that  under  parliamentary 
rules  the  bill  must  first  be  perfected,  be¬ 
fore  action  is  taken  on  a  substitute  for 
the  whole  bill.  If  it  would  not  unduly 
delay  action  on  this  important  measure 
it  would  certainly  be  most  accommodat¬ 
ing  to  the  senior  Senator  from,  Virginia 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  if 
the  time  from  now  until  Thursday  could 
be  consumed  in  perfecting  the  bill  and 
disposing  of  that,  and  then  on  Thursday 
next  the  vote  be  taken  on  the  substitute. 
I  ask  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
if  he  would  not  be  willing  that  that  be 
done. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  able  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  finds  himself  with  respect  to  a 
long-standing  engagement  which  I,  of 
course,  know  is  tremendously  important 
to  both  Senators  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  situation  we  always  do  with  respect 
to  requests  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  Personally,  I  should  like  to 
vote  this  afternoon.  Yesterday  I  offered 
a  request  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  providing  for  a  vote  this 
afternoon.  We  have  debated  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  pending  amendment  at  great 
length.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  could  not  vote  on  it  this  after¬ 
noon.  and  then  permit  the  bill  to  go  over 
until  Monday,  and  vote  on  the  bill  some 
time  Monday.  In  my  opinion,  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  is  the  most  important 
amendment  which  will  be  presented  by 
any  Senator  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  We  have  debated  it  some  11  or 
12  days.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  be 
able  to  vote  on  it  this  afternoon.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  rather  than 
vote  on  the  amendment  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  or  wait  until  the  following 
Thursday  to  vote  on  the  bill.  If  we  are 
going  to  wait  another  week  we  might 
just  as  well  have  no  unanimous- consent 
agreement  at  all,  and  simply  let  the  de¬ 
bate  take  its  natural  course,  finally  mak¬ 
ing  a  determination  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  By  way  of  inquiry,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  able  majority 
leader  if  he  has  explored  the  possibility, 
and  if  there  is  a  likelihood  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  of  having  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  he  has  just  propounded 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  vote  on 
Monday  instead  of  Tuesday,  and  whether 
we  could  not  accommodate  ourselves  to 
that  situation  without  injury  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  Senator? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land,  I  should  like  to  say  to  him  that  it 
was  more  or  less  on  the  advice  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 


that  we  agreed  to  vote  on  Tuesday.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did 
not  appreciate  the  situation  in  which  the 
two  Senators  find  themselves  at  this 
time,  although  I  am  sure  he  was 
attempting  to  accommodate  two  other 
Senators  who  cannot  be  here  on  Monday. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  let  me  say 
that  is  exactly  the  case.  I  was  in  hope 
that  we  could  reach  a  vote  today  and 
that  we  could  obtain  agreement  in  that 
respect  from  the  proponents  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Then  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  in  discussing  this  mat¬ 
ter,  said  the  one  day  they  could  not  be 
here  was  Monday.  I  agreed  I  would  not 
ask  for  the  vote  on  Monday.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  have  the  vote  taken 
either  today  or  on  Tuesday. 

But  I  hope  Senatoi-s  will  realize  that 
there  will  not  be  any  day  when  some 
Senator  will  not  be  absent.  In  view  of  the 
preliminary  discussion  we  had  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yesterday,  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  Tuesday  was  acceptable. 

If  we  attempt  to  wait  until  every  Sen¬ 
ator  can  be  present,  it  will  only  mean 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  vote  at 
all,  or  else  not  for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia,  who  has  been  on  his 
feet,  requesting  recognition,  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  my  in¬ 
clination  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  or  of  the  body 
across  the  hall,  to  ask  for  special  consid¬ 
eration  for  myself. 

I  presented  my  peculiar  problem.  I 
realize  what  the  majority  leader  is  up 
against. 

I  am  committed  to  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  yellow  oleomargarine,  and 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  on  that  vote.  The 
bill  is  an  important  one,  and  it  already 
has  consumed  much  time  in  a  very  vital 
session  which  I  believe  and  hope  will  end 
by  July  31. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  request  for  a 
vote  at  1  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  and  I  shall 
cancel  my  engagement  in  Richmond  up 
to  that  point,  and  then  light  out,  and 
hope  I  will  not  get  arrested  going  down 
there.  [Laughter.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
might  advise  the  Senate,  for  its  informa¬ 
tion,  that  so  far  as  the  Chair  knows,  only 
three  Senators  have  indicated  a  purpose 
to  speak  today — if  that  will  shed  any 
light  upon  the  possibility  of  an  early  vote. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  now  that 
he  has  yielded,  that  it  is  perfectly  agree¬ 
able  to  try  to  have  the  agreement  provide 
for  the  vote  on  Monday.  I  think  that  can 
be  done.  I  am  sure  I  told  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  a 
vote  on  Monday  would  be  agreeable. 
But  in  order  to  work  out  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  in  compliance  with 
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the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas,  we  made4t  Tuesday. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Now  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  agreed  to  a  vote  on  Tuesday, 
so  that  hurdle  has  been  crossed. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  now  that  it  will 
be  agreeable  to  vote  on  Tuesday,  so  far 
as  concerns  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  whom  I  have  spoken.  I  did  not 
canvass  every  Senator,  but  I  did  take  up 
the  matter  with  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  pending  legislation.  We  talked 
to  as  many  as  we  could. 

But  in  order  that  each  and  every  Sen¬ 
ator  might  be  here  to  present  his  views 
and  ideas  as  to  whether  the  vote  should 
be  taken  on  Monday  or  on  Tuesday,  the 
matter  is  now  being  discussed,  after  a 
quorum  call. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  state  that,  under  the  rule,  a  quo¬ 
rum  call  is  not  required  before  entering 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  in 
regard  to  a  vote  on  an  amendment;  but 
only  in  regard  to  a  final  vote  on  a  bill  or 
resolution  is  a  quorum  call  required. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  however — and  I  agree 
with  what  the  distinguished  President 
of  the  Senate  has  just  said — that  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
also  includes  an  agreement  to  vote  on 
the  substitute;  and  the  substitute,  if 
adopted,  will  preclude  any  further 
amendments  to  the  bill.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  I  suggested  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  I  personally  would 
like  to  have  a  quorum  call,  because  in 
reality,  if  the  substitute  is  adopted,  that 
vote  will  preclude  the  offering  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  let  me 
say  that  we  had  a  quorum  call  yesterday 
on  that  theory.  After  we  went  through 
with  the  quorum  call,  I  understood  that 
two  Senators  were  to  be  absent  today,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  had  to 
make  objection  for  them,  so  far  as  having 
a  vote  taken  this  afternoon.  So,  after 
all,  there  was  no  use  in  having  a  quorum 
call  under  those  circumstances;  it  was 
rather  absurd  to  do  so,  because  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  had  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  two  Senators  who  would  not  be 
here  today,  and  who  would  have  objected 
if  they  had  been  here  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  that  if  the 
Record  is  examined  closely  it  will  be 
found  that  I  stated  I  wanted  to  object 
until  later  in  the  afternoon,  because  I 
had  been  told  by  two  Senators  that  they 
desired  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  I  was  not  sure  that  they  would  offer 
it;  and  I  said  that  I  would  endeavor  to 
work  out  a  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  at  that  time. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  majority 
leader  has  endeavored  to  comply  with 
my  request  in  regard  to  quorum  calls. 
There  is  no  dispute  here,  unless  there 
will  be  objection  on  the  part  of  some 
Senator  whom  we  have  not  yet  contacted 
to  agreeing  to  vote  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  last  statement  made  by  the  minor¬ 
ity  leader,  I  wonder  whether  we  can 


agree  to  vote  at  4  or  5  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  I 
have  no  intention  of  objecting  to  the 
unanimous-consent  proposal  which  has 
been  made  to  vote  on  Tuesday.  I  shall 
object  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  change 
the  proposal  to  provide  for  a  vote  on  an 
earlier  date. 

Under  the  reservation  of  objection  I 
have  just  made,  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question  of  the  majority  leader,  relative 
to  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request.  As  I  understand, 
the  effect  will  be  to  give  the  substitute 
and  amendments  pending  to  the  substi¬ 
tute  precedence  over  the  amendments 
offered  to  the  original  bill,  which  are 
pending,  and  will  dispose  of  the  substi¬ 
tute  and  amendments  to  it,  as  of  the  date 
fixed,  but  will  leave  the  bill  and  other 
amendments  to  be  considered  later. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  in  his  understanding  of 
the  unanimous-consent  proposal. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  should  not  object 
to  the  original  proposal;  but  in  view  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia,  I  shall  object  to  any 
attempt  to  reach  an  agreement  for  a 
vote  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thoroughly  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  find 
themselves  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  On  Tuesday 
New  Jersey  is  inaugurating  a  governor 
who  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State,  and  who  is  very  close 
to  the  New  Jersey  Senators.  We  would 
like,  if  we  can,  to  be  in  attendance  at  that 
inauguration.  So  we  would  prefer,  if 
possible,  to  reach  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  a  vote  before  Tuesday. 

However,  if  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  to  provide  for  a  vote  on 
Tuesday,  we,  like  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia,  will  stand 
by  and  will  participate  in  the  agreement 
which  is  reached  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  which  has  been  proposed? 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in¬ 
quire  who  has  the  floor.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  concluded  his  remarks, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  rose  un¬ 
der  what  the  Chair  thought  was  a  reser¬ 
vation  of  objection. 

Mr.  CORDON.  The  Chair  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Do  I  still  have  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  does. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  wait  for  a  moment,  please? 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Did  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  make  objection  to  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request? 
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Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  did  not  make 
objection.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  for  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey  and  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  to  be  here  on  Tues¬ 
day;  yet  if  the  Senate  .enters  into  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote  on 
Tuesday,  we  will  be  here  to  vote  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  whether  the  request  for  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  if  granted,  would  preclude 
the  offering  of  any  additional  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  pending  substitute. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  unanimous  consent 
agreement  as  proposed  permits  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  pending 
substitute  up  to  the  time  when  the  vot¬ 
ing  begins,  which  would  be  at  1  o’clock 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  CORDON.  In  other  words,  we 
would  vote  at  1  o’clock  on  Tuesday  on 
the  substitute,  and  at  that  time  the 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  to 
the  substitute  prior  to  that  time  will  be 
voted  on  before  the  substitute  itself  is 
voted  on.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  correct,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  amendments  are  germane. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob¬ 
ject,  let  me  say  that  I  myself  had  planned 
to  be  away  on  Tuesday.  But  if  all  other 
Senators  are  going  to  yield  in  respect  to 
Tuesday,  I  shall  withdraw  any  objection 
which  otherwise  I  would  make,  and  will 
cancel  my  engagement. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
seems  that  there  are  now  five  of  us  who 
would  like  very  much  to  be  away  on 
Tuesday,  if  wTe  can  do  so,  I  would  prefer 
to  have  the  vote  taken  on  Thursday, 
because  I  understand  that  some  Senators 
who  have  to  be  away  on  Tuesday  also 
have  to  be  away  on  Wednesday. 

So  I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  would  amend  his  proposal  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  vote  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  reply, 
I  reluctantly  say  that  I  cannot  agree  to 
make  that  change.  If  we  can  reach 
agreement  to  vote  on  Tuesday,  I  feel  that 
we  must  do  so. 

I  thoroughly  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  of 
other  Senators;  but,  after  all,  there  is 
important  business  which  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  Senate,  and  we  are  now 
on  the  second  week  of  the  debate  on  this 
measure,  and  have  not  yet  voted  on  a 
single  amendment.  Yesterday  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  but 
that  is  the  only  business  which  has  been 
transacted  in  connection  with  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure.  I  feel  that  we  must  get 
along  with  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  simply  cannot  agree  to  a  further 
postponement. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that  the 
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senior  Senator  from  New  York  will  not 
object  to  having  the  vote  taken  on  Tues¬ 
day;  and,  as  other  Senators  have  indi¬ 
cated,  he  will  cancel  his  engagement  for 
Tuesday,  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
technical,  but  I  should  like  to  respond  to 
the  inquiry  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon.  If  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment,  it  provides  that  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  further  debate,  to  vote 
upon  any  amendment  which  may  be 
pending  at  that  time  or  any  amendment 
which  may  be  proposed,  so  that  all  rights 
are  protected.  Of  course,  there  could  be 
no  debate  on  an  amendment  after  the 
hour  fixed  in  the  proposed  agreement, 
but  an  amendment  could  be  offered  until 
the  vote  is  taken  on  the  substitute.  Am 
I  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  answer  the  question.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  proposal,  any  and  all 
germane  amendments  can  be  offered  up 
to  the  hour  of  1  o’clock;  but,  after  1 
o’clock,  they  cannot  be  debated.  They 
can  be  voted  upon  before  the  final  vote 
on  the  substitute.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  feel  that  we  should 
try  to  accommodate  Senators  who  may 
be  inconvenienced  by  the  agreement. 
The  agreement  was  attempted  to  be  en¬ 
tered  into,  without  consultation  with  cer¬ 
tain  Senators  who  are  really  concerned. 
At  various  times,  the  majority  leader  has 
spoken  about  the  debate  having  extended 
a  long  time.  Fortunately,  I  have  had 
the  Record  examined,  and  I  find  that, 
during  a  period  of  about  2  weeks,  and 
until  yesterday,  the  total  time  consumed 
was  29  hours  and  15  minutes.  From 
January  4  to  January  11,  inclusive,  there 
were  14  hours  and  15  minutes  consumed 
in  discussion  of  the  oleo  bill.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  was  consumed  on 
other  matters.  If  we  estimate  that  a 
period  of  5  hours  was  consumed  on  the 
bill  yesterday,  the  total  time  spent  on  the 
oleo  bill  is  19  hours  and  15  minutes. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  consumed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4  hours  of  that 
time.  So  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  suggestion  of  undue  delay.  We  had 
a  discussion  of  world  affairs  and  of  other 
Issues  which  were  injected.  Debate  on 
extraneous  matters  yesterday  consumed 
more  than  1  hour. 

I,  for  one,  should  like  to  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  would  accommodate  as  many 
Senators  as  possible,  such  as  an  agree¬ 
ment  fixing  the  time  for  voting  on  Thurs¬ 
day  next.  I  feel  that  It  Is  very  important 
that  Senators  be  here,  if  possible.  I  must 
say  that  the  opposition  is  pretty  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  who,  on  their  side,  will  be 
absent  at  certain  times,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  machinery  and  the  facilities 
for  doing  that.  I  feel  that  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  majority  leader  that  the  re¬ 
quest  which  has  been  made  by  the  five 
Senators  be  given  consideration,  and 
that  we  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  vote  sometime  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  tabulation  showing  the  time 


spent  in  debating  the  oleo  bill  from 
Wednesday,  January  4,  to  Wednesday, 
January  11,  inclusive,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu¬ 
lation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Debate  on  H.  R.  2023,  the  Oleomargarine 
Bill 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1950 

Duration  of  session:  3  hours  and  52  min¬ 
utes. 

Discussion:  2  hours. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  about  1:55  p.  m.  and 
discussed  by  Senators  George  and  Fulbright. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  6 

Duration  of  session:  5  hours  and  55  min¬ 
utes. 

Discussion:  1  hour  and  20  minutes. 

Senator  Gillette  spoke  approximately  1 
hour  and  20  minutes. 

Foreign  policy  debate  consumed  rest  of 
session. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  6 

Duration  of  session:  2  hours  and  53  min¬ 
utes. 

Discussion:  2  hours  and  10  minutes. 

Senator  Aiken,  approximately  1  hour  and 
15  minutes. 

Senators  McCarthy,  Langer,  and  Wiley 
about  55  minutes. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  9 

Duration  of  session:  5  hours  and  58  min¬ 
utes. 

Discussion:  None. 

No  discussion  of  oleo  bill.  Foreign  policy 
debated  entire  day. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  10 

Duration  of  session:  5  hours  and  38  min¬ 
utes. 

Discussion:  5  hours. 

Senator  Humphrey  spoke  about  2  hours. 
Senators  Young,  Butler,  and  Ecton  took 
about  2 y2  hours.  Quorum  calls  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  time  to  vote  took  about  30  minutes. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  11 

Duration  of  session:  5  hours  and  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Discussion:  3  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Senators  Thye  and  Langer  consumed  ap¬ 
proximately  3  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Approximate  time  consumed  in  debate  on 
oleo  bill  from  January  4  to  January  11,  in¬ 
clusive:  14  hours  and  15  minutes. 

Total  time  Senate  in  session:  29  hours  and 
18  minutes. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.-  President,  does 
that  mean  that  we  are  to  vote  at  1 
o’clock  Tuesday? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vote  is 
to  be  taken  at  1  O’clock  Tuesday. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  obtained 
floor.  / 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  yield  fdr  that  purpose,  the  Chair 
will  recogn/ze  Senators  who  wish  to  put 
in  the  Record  petitions  or  memorials, 
and  introduce  bills  or  present  other  rou¬ 
tine  meters.  It  is  better  to  do  it  now 
than  tb  have  it  done  throughout  the 
afternoon. 

REPORT  OF  PHILIPPINE  ALIEN  PROPERTY 
ADMINISTRATION  —  MESSAGE  FROM 
,THE  PRESIDENT 

/  The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 


States,  which' 

,  -  ...  _  _ accompanying 

report,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tfie 
Judiciary: 


President  of  the  United 
was  read,  and,  with  the 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  the  second  annual 
report  for  the  Philippine  Alien  Property 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  ypar  ended 
June  30,  1948. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House,  January  13, 1950. 

EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART  FROM 
VIENNA  MUSEtTMS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  'a,letter  from  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  Sena¬ 
tors.  The  clerk  will  read  the  letter. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  letter,  as 
follows:  / 

National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.  C„  January  12,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Alben  W.  Barkley, 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  works  of  art  from  the  Vienna  muse¬ 
ums,  which  are  on  loan  from  the  Austrian 
Governmafit  to  the  National  Gallery,  will 
close  on /Sunday,  January  22.  The  attend¬ 
ance  hafi  been  very  large  and  will  probably 
increase  during  the  closing  days  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition; 

I  v/ould  like  for  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  their  families  to  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  the  collection  as  comfortably 
as  possible  and  would  be  delighted  to  arrange 
a  private  view  for  them  on  Friday  afternoon, 
January  20,  after  the  gallery  closes  at  5 
o’clock.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
come  to  the  gallery  from  5:15  to  7  o’clock  and 
to  use  the  entrance  on  Constitution  Avenue 
at  Sixth  Street.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  extend  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  them  and  also  to  the  Senators’  sec¬ 
retaries,  clerks  of  the  committees,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  with  their 
wives.  / 

I  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  you  and  Mrs.  Barkley  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  and  with  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Finley,  Director. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
'  [erred  as  indicated: 

on  Special  Assistants  Employed  by 
Department  of  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Jnited  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  showing  the  Special  Assistants  em¬ 
ployed  by  ftjat  Department  for  the  period 
^uly  1  to  December  31,  1949  (with  an 
accompanying  Report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Aliens — 
Withdrawal  of  Name 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  with¬ 
drawing  the  name  of  MAry  Elizabeth  Cough¬ 
lin  from  a  report  relating^)  aliens  whose  de¬ 
portation  he  suspended  mc*e  than  6  months 
ago,  transmitted  by  him  toU;he  Senate  on 
October  17,  1949;  to  the  Contmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Schedules  of  Public  Works  ANi»  Improve¬ 
ment  Projects  Unappropriated  fOr  by  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
136,  Eighty-first  Congress,  a  copy  of  schedules 
of  public  works  and  improvement  project 
and  related  work  of  the  Department  of  the 
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to  any  person  operating  a  barber  shop,  beauty 
potior,  or  similar  establishment  for  use  in 
thefeperation  thereof.”  Sales  to  such  estab¬ 
lishments  for  resale  would  continue  to  be 
taxed, '*tis  under  existing  law,  when  resale  is 
made,  tinder  the  bill,  likewise,  preparations 
so  sold  v"k?uld  be  taxed  upon  resale,  if  in 
fact  they  were  resold  instead  of  being  used 
In  operation^ 

Subsection  (b) ,  proposed  to  be  repealed  by 
the  bill,  prescribes  the  occasion  of  the  tax 
and  what  the  taX^base  shall  be,  in  the  case 
of  toilet  preparations  sold  to  the  operator  of 
an  establishment  of  the  kind  above  men¬ 
tioned  for  use  in  its  operation,  or  sold  to  him 
for  resale  but  in  fact  uSed  in  operation.  In 
both  cases,  the  tax  base  js  the  price  paid  for 
the  articles  by  the  operate*.  The  tax  is  im¬ 
posed  at  the  time  of  the  safe,  where  the  sale 
is  for  use  in  operation;  in  tnW  case  of  a  sale 
for  resale,  where  the  article  \s  not  resold 
but  is  used  in  operation,  the  tmf  is  imposed 
when  the  article  is  first  set  aside  ffe  such  use. 
The  repeal  of  the  subsection  supplements  the 
amendment  to  subsection  (a),  to  mafce  com¬ 
plete  the  exemption  of  toilet  preparations 
sold  for  use  or  used  in  the  operationfef  a 
barber  shop,  beauty  parlor,  or  sinfetar 
establishment. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  changes  made  in  existing  law  by  the 
bill  would  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2a  of  rule 
XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the 
bill,  as  introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (ex¬ 
isting  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
In  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in 
italics,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  is 
proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

"Internal  Revenue  Code 

‘‘SEC.  2402.  TAX  ON  TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

“(a)  Tax. — There  is  hereby  imposed  upon 
the  following  articles  sold  at  retail  a  tax 
equivalent  to  20  percent  of  the  price  for 
which  so  sold:  Perfumes,  essences,  extracts, 
toilet  waters,  cosmetics,  petroleum  Jellies, 
hair  oils,  pomades,  hair  dressings,  hair 
restoratives,  hair  dyes,  aromatic  cachous, 
toilet  powders,  and  any  similar  substance, 
article,  or  preparation,  by  whatsoever  name 
known  or  distinguished;  any  of  the  above 
which  are  used  or  applied  or  intended  to  be 
used  or  applied  for  toilet  purposes,  except, 
when  sold  to  any  person  operating  a  barber 
shop,  beauty  parlor,  or  similar  establishment 
/or  use  in  the  operation  thereof. 

‘‘[(b)  Beauty  parlors,  etc.;  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsection  (a),  the  sale  of  any  artt 
cle  described  in  such  subsection  to  any  per¬ 
son  operating  a  barber  shop,  beauty  p?uaor, 
or  similar  establishment  for  use  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  thereof  and  not  for  resale,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sale  at  retail.  The  use^n  such 
operation  of  any  article  described  i subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  purchased  by  such  pajfcon  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  section  622  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1942  for  resalor  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sale  at  retail  by  sti»  person  at  the 
time  the  article  is  first  set  rfpart  for  such  use 
and  at  a  price  equivalent^  the  amount  paid 
by  him  for  the  article.Tj 

RENT  CONTROL — EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 
OMAHA  WjBRLD-HERALD 

Mr.  BUTLERfr  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  ilie  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “An&hn  and  on,”  having  to  do  with 
rent  conjtrol,  from  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  pf  January  5,  this  year. 

Th^fe  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wasybrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ^follows: 

AND  ON  AND  ON 

The  time  has  not  come  to  end  rent  controls, 
President  Truman  believes.  He  has  asked  for 


another  1-year  extension,  from  June  30,  1960, 
to  June  30,  1951. 

In  support  of  his  demand,  Mr.  Truman 
makes  two  points:  (1)  That  in  areas  where 
controls  have  been  removed  rents  have  gone 
up;  (2)  that  there  is  still  an  acute  shortage 
of  housing  for  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
groups. 

If  Mr.  Truman’s  points  are  valid,  there  will 
never  be  an  end  to  national  rent  control.  It 
will  go  on  and  on. 

Discussing  point  No.  1,  Mr.  Truman  says 
that  a  survey  of  six  typical  cities  showed  rent 
Increases  of  13.8  to  41.3  percent  after  controls 
were  lifted. 

Rents  were  frozen  in  1942,  at  a  time  when 
the  rental  index  stood  at  108.  In  cities  where  | 
controls  have  been  lifted  the  rental  index  now  I 
stands  at  135  to  166. 

The  general  cost-of-living  index  stood  at; 
116  in  1942,  now  stands  at  169. 

Even  in  decontrolled  cities,  then,  the  rise 
in  rents  has  been  smaller  than  the  general 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  way  to  get  rental  housing  at  reasonable 
prices  is  to  remove  controls,  and  we  think 
Omaha  is  giving  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  this  truth.  Decontrolled,  Omaha  is  enter-  i 
ing  the  biggest  rental  housing  boom  in  its 
^history.  Responsible  builders  are  planning  a 
|32-unit  apartment  at  Thirty-eighth  anjj 
gkson,  a  700-apartment  development  ne 
ity-fourth  and  St.  Marys,  and  numerous 
othf 

To  ^ae  sure,  these  apartments  ai’fe  not 
specifically  designed  for  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  groups,  but  the  people  who 
move  lntoXUiem  will  vacate  apanmients  and 
houses  thatfevill  be  available  yi  reasonable 
rentals.  Thi.^s  the  classic  method  by  which 
low-cost  housing  has  been  jfrovided  in  this 
country.  Only  indecent  ye<u-s  has  the  theory 
that  low-cost  housing  yehould  always  be 
brand  new  housingfeeep  advanced,  and  this 
can  be  accomplishefe>only  by  Government 
subsidy.  It  is,  we  suJufet,  as  silly  as  it  would 
be  to  insist  that  thjr mai|who  wants  low-cost 
transportation  syuld  noVbuy  a  serviceable 
1948  Chevrolet^  ut  a  ne^gcar  paid  for  in 
part  by  the  Government. 

Omaha  wa e  one  of  the  firs(fenetropolitan 
cities  to  escape  from  rent  confepl.  Now,  a 
couple  of/nonths  later,  it  is  on  tnW  threshold 
of  its  biggest  housing  boom.  We  sufenit  those 
two  interesting  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
dle-lyfrd  few  who  are  still  clamoring  far  rent 
mkmmmmmmmmmmmm—mmmm 


REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  argument  as  to  oleomargarine 
and  butter  has  gone  on  for  decades  in 
this  country,  and  is  perhaps  now  going 
on  all  over  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  it,  and  yet  there  is  something 
tremendously  ominous  and  dangerous 
about  any  final  conclusion  which  may 
possibly  be  reached  on  this  floor  today  or 
tomorrow,  or  whenever  the  vote  is  taken 
on  this  question,  for  it  may  fix  the  fate 
eventually  of  the  dairy  cow  of  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  The 
various  merits  and  demerits  of  butter  and 
oleomargarine  have  been  pretty  well 
canvassed  by  speakers  who  have  given 
the  Senate  much  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  past  few  days.  Many  moral 
arguments  have  been  advanced  by  speak¬ 
ers  who  canvassed  the  situation  pretty 
well.  I  think  we  could,  as  a  result  of  this 
debate,  up  to  this  point  at  least,  come 
to  some  fairly  clear-cut  propositions  that 
have  developed.  It  seems  to  me  the 


meat  of  this  great  controversy  is  the 
question  of  economic  competition.  That 
seems  to  be  the  major  stimulus  to  the  oleo 
people  who  are  attempting  to  substitute 
in  the  diets  of  the  American  people  an 
oil  emulsion  which  violates  all  the  pure- 
food  provisions  applying  to  other  foods  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  have  its  net 
result  in  the  lowering  of  the  standards  of 
the  dairy  industry  and  the  possible 
eventual  elimination,  after  a  period  of 
time,  of  much  of  the  butter  business 
which  has  brought  prosperity  to  our 
diversified  farm  areas  and  to  some  of 
our  specialized  farm  areas. 

My  State  of  Iowa  has  become  a  great 
butter-producing  State.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  want  to  dispute  with  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Thye]  as  to  whether  his  State 
produces  more  butter  than  does  the 
State  of  Iowa,  or  whether  Iowa  produces 
more  than  Minnesota,  but  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  today  those  two  States 
produce  more  butter  than  any  other 
States  in  the  Union,  and  whether  we  are 
first  or  second  does  not  make  too  much 
difference.  It  does  mean  that  butter 
production  is  one  of  the  major  industries 
in  the  greatest  diversified  agricultural 
State  of  the  Union. 

I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  Iowa,  and  I 
have  seen  prosperity  go  up  and  down. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  mostly  down.  I 
have  seen  many  farmers  of  Iowa  begin  to 
lift  their  mortgages  and  to  accumulate  a 
little  personal  independence,  after  they 
began  to  milk  cows  and  found  a  market 
in  which  they  could  sell  their  butter.  In 
the  State  of  Iowa  we  have  always  called 
pigs  the  mortgage  raiser.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  greater  volume  of  money  in  the 
past  for  the  relief  of  obligations  and 
debts  than  has  any  other  one  branch  of 
our  agricultural  economy. 

There  are  reasons  for  that,  into  which 
I  shall  not  go  at  this  time,  but  in  the  days 
when  the  hog  was  considered  to  be  the 
sole  mortgage  lifter  of  the  Iowa  farmer, 
the  means  of  distribution  of  milk  and 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  butter  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  point  of  effici¬ 
ency  to  which  the  farmers  themselves 
have  raised  it  at  this  time.  Changes  and 
developments  in  the  standards  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  of  preservation,  and  new 
means  of  shipment,  have  indeed  brought 
butter  in  my  State  up  to  the  point  where 
it  is  one  of  the  most  stabilizing  of  the 
economic  products  of  our  farms.  Iowa, 
unfortunately,  is  a  State  which  is  not 
close  to  the  great  fluid-milk-consuming 
areas  which  handle  great  quantities  of 
fluid  milk,  and  we  had  to  find  means  and 
methods  of  disposing  of  our  milk  other 
than  through  an  attempt  to  concentrate 
in  the  fluid-milk  market.  We  cannot 
sell  our  Iowa  milk  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
We  would  have  great  difficulty,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  eastern  part  of  our 
State,  in  selling  large  quantities  of  fluid 
milk  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  is 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  heart  of 
our  State,  and  our  fluid  milk  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  ready  markets  such  as  is  the  fluid 
milk  in  locations  nearer  great  concen¬ 
trations  of  population  and  in  great  cities. 
In  my  State  we  have  had  to  find  some 
way  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
qualities  of  milk  in  order  to  make  its  pro¬ 
duction  a  paying  proposition  and  eco¬ 
nomically  sound.  We  have  found  such 
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means  in  the  greatly  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter  and  cheese.  We  also 
raise  soybeans  in  Iowa.  I  think  it  is 
probably  the  second  State  in  the  Nation 
in  the  production  of  soybeans,  which 
mean  soybean  oil.  But  the  marketing 
of  soybeans  and  its  products,  such  as  oil 
and  mash,  present  far  different  problems 
and  lend  themselves  to  far  easier  solution 
and  more  versatile  handling  than  do 
milk  and  milk  products. 

So,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  are  very  much 
concerned  about  butter.  In  Ames,  Iowa, 
at  our  State  college,  there  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  one  of  the  greatest  butter- 
research  departments  in  the  world. 
Years  ago  the  problem  was  realized,  and 
we  have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  school  to  the 
study  of  butter  and  the  products  which 
can  come  from  raw  milk.  That  has  in 
large  measure  been  occasioned  by  our 
remoteness  from  great  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  So  it  is  very  vital  to  us  that 
butter,  which  is  the  outlet  for  the  milk 
produced  by  the  dairy  cattle  on  an  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  our  small  family 
size  diversified  farms,  shall  not  be  given 
a  death  blow  because  a  few  concentrated 
corporations  want  to  get  into  a  highly 
profitable  and  deceptive  business  and 
substitute  a  synthetic  product  for  an 
age-old  food  which  has  nourished  civil¬ 
ization  since  man  was  able  to  domes¬ 
ticate  the  cow. 

It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  our  indi¬ 
vidual  economy,  of  course,  whatever 
shall  be  the  result.  But  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  because  Iowa  is  a  State  of  family- 
size  farms  and  of  family-size  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers.  Almost  without  exception,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  average  farm  in 
Iowa,  which  consists  of  approximately 
164  acres,  keeps  a  substantial  number  of 
dairy  cattle,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
farmer’s  inclination  toward  dairy  cattle. 
I  should  say  from  8  to  15  or  20  dairy 
cattle  would  be  maintained.  Such  a 
farmer  will  not  call  himself  a  dairy  spe¬ 
cialist,  nor  will  he  claim  he  is  in  the 
dairy  business  exclusively.  He  is  in  the 
dairy  business  for  two  reasons:  One  is 
that  he  has  learned  throughout  the  years 
that  one  of  the  most  important  soil- 
conservation  practices  he  can  adopt  is 
to  maintain  animals,  and  especially  dairy 
cows,  on  his  farm,  and,  secondly,  he  has 
found  that  the  production  of  milk  and 
cream,  which  can  be  turned  into  butter, 
and,  more  recently,  the  production  of 
cheese,  has  brought  in  a  check  each  week 
which  pays  much' of  his  grocery  bill  and 
incidental  expenses  which  he  and  his 
family  must  meet,  and  it  levels  out  some 
of  the  hazards  of  the  highs  and  the  lows 
which  the  normal  cropping  of  land  in 
row  crops  and  otherwise  forces  upon  the 
farmer. 

The  farmer  has  been  able  to  build  up 
a  stable  market  for  his  butter  on  the 
basis  of  cleanliness  and  the  improvement 
of  quality  and  taste  of  his  butter,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  build  up  a  fairly  reliable 
and  consistent  price. 

The  two  and  a  half  million  dairy 
farmers,  most  of  whom  are  small  farm¬ 
ers  on  family-size  farms,  are  facing  what 
may  well  amount  to  a  major  catastrophe, 
under  diversified  farming  operations, 
and  which  may  affect  the  diet  of  the 


public  in  future  years  beyond  what  we 
now  know. 

This  problem  has  resolved  itself,  I 
think,  so  far  as  the  issues  immediately 
before  us  are  concerned,  into  two  things. 
One  is  the  color  of  a  synthetic  product, 
and  the  other  is  the  question  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  shipment  of  that  product.  The 
question  of  taxes  on  oleomargarine,  un¬ 
der  the  pending  legislation,  is  completely 
out  of  the  picture,  because  under  the  bill 
before  us,  H.  R.  2023,  and  under  the 
Wiley  substitute,  the  elimination  of  all 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  is  proposed,  so 
that  both  measures  before  the  Senate 
propose  to  eliminate  all  taxes  on  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

That  issue,  therefore,  is  out  of  this  de¬ 
bate,  because  either  way  we  go,  the  tax 
question  is  eliminated. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  and 
have  supported  the  theory  of  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  tax  on  oleomargarine.  I 
think  we  should  lay  the  ghost  of  the  tax 
at  this  point,  because  even  now  there  is 
no  appreciable  tax  on  oleomargarine 
across  the  counter  at  the  store.  That  is 
the  greatest  misrepresentation  and  dis¬ 
tortion  that  has  been  foisted  on  the 
American  people  through  what  I  regard 
as  fraudulent  advertising  and  ill-advised 
and  uninformed  statements.  The  only 
tax  on  uncolored  oleomargarine,  as  such, 
to  the  housewives  or  other  consumers  to¬ 
day  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  plus 
a  small  license  Jee  which  the  dealer  or 
manufacturer  has  to  pay.  However, 
when  oleomargarine  is  changed  from  its 
natural  state,  and  there  is  an  attempt  by 
coloring  it,  to  sell  it  in  imitation  of  but¬ 
ter,  then  there  is  a  tax  of  10  cents  a 
pound  on  it.  But  anyone  in  Washington 
may  buy  oleomargarine  today,  and,  if  he 
desires,  color  it  at  home,  without  any  tax 
except  the  quarter-of-a-cent-a-pound 
tax,  plus  the  dealer’s  license  fee  that 
inheres  in  the  product  itself. 

But  the  question  of  taxes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  eliminated  from  the  bill 
and  we  may  disregard  it  and  consider 
the  question  of  color.  It  has  been  amply 
developed  in  this  debate  by  the  various 
Senators  who  have  spoken  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  a  synthetic  product  put  to¬ 
gether  after  a  fashion  and  represented 
as  being  the  equal  of  butter  in  all  its 
uses  as  a  spread.  I  cannot  say  that 
necessarily  that  is  true  or  untrue.  Am¬ 
ple  chemical  opinion  can  be  obtained  to 
the  effect  that  oleomargarine  does  not 
have  the  long-range,  sustained  nutri¬ 
tional  value  of  butter.  Other  opinion 
can  be  obtained  to  the  effect  that  its 
nutritional  value  is  comparatively  equal 
to  that  of  butter.  So  I  am  not  sure  just 
what  the  truth  of  the  matter  is.  But  I 
know  that  the  entire  foundation  upon 
which  the  producers  of  oleomargarine 
attempt  to  operate  today  is  a  foundation 
of  deception  and  an  attempt  to  steal  an 
age-old  industry’s  development  of  a  color 
and  a  method  and  a  system  of  accept¬ 
ance  which  butter  has  built  up  over  the 
years. 

No  one  in  the  butter  industry  objects, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  on  its  own  merits — in  its  natural 
state — but  the  attempt  is  made  to  stick 
the  nose  of  the  oleomargarine  camel 
under  the  tent  of  the  butter  business, 
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which  can  result  in  only  one  thing.  If 
they  are  permitted  to  sell  and  ship  in 
interstate  commerce  oleomargarine  col¬ 
ored  to  the  exact  color  of  butter,  and 
advertised  deceptively,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed  out  yes¬ 
terday,  as  the  “breath  of  the  farm,”  or 
as  “farm  fresh,”  or  something  of  that 
kind — if  they  are  permitted  to  do  that 
under  the  cover  of  the  color  of  butter, 
the  result  will  be  disastrous  to  the  butter 
industry.  The  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  oleomargarine  industry, 
which  consists,  I  am  told,  of  only  about 
28  companies  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  about  10  or  12  control  about  65 
percent  of  all  the  business,  reach  as  high 
as  $6,000,000  a  year.  If  this  bill,  with 
the  restrictions  it  removes  on  oleo,  is 
passed,  undoubtedly,  the  advertising 
budget  will  go  many  times  higher;  and 
with  the  artful  methods  of  modern  pres¬ 
entation,  used  without  restraint,  the 
oleo  interests  will  come  pretty  close  to 
driving  the  butter  of  the  United  States 
off  the  market  entirely  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  or  will  make  butter,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  competition  of  the  low-cost 
oils,  eventually  such  a  luxury  product 
that  very  few  people,  indeed,  will  be  able 
to  afford  it. 

Manifestly,  at  the  present  time,  on  the 
basis  of  price,  butterfat  at  75  cents  a 
pound  simply  cannot  compete  with  soy¬ 
bean  oil  or  cottonseed  oil  or  coconut  oil 
at  12  or  13  cents  a  pound.  I  am  told 
that  oleomargarine  is  now  selling  for 
around  26  and  28  cents  a  pound.  If 
we  merely  take  the  proper  differential, 
we  find  that  butter  is  selling  at  nowhere 
near  the  mark-up  margin,  percentage¬ 
wise  or  even  pennywise,  at  which  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  selling  today  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  based  on  the  cost  of  the  basic 
oils  which  go  into  oleomargarine.  In 
other  words,  the  manufacturers  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  made  from  the  oils  which  are 
employed  in  its  production,  and  sold  tax- 
free  to  the  public,  should  be  selling  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  the  public  at  about  17  or 
18  cents  a  pound,  rather  than  the  26 
to  28  cents  a  pound  they  are  now  charg¬ 
ing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  once  the  per¬ 
mission  is  given  to  the  small  concentra¬ 
tion  of  great  corporations  to  make  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  only  a  side  line,  before  long 
they  will  have  such  a  hold  on  the  market 
that  they  will  be  able  to  increase  the 
price  of  oleomargarine,  and  instead  of 
giving  the  people  a  cheaper  product,  the 
people  will  be  eventually  paying  a  greater 
price.  The  profits  will  go  into  the 
pockets  of  such  great  world  oil- controll¬ 
ing  trusts,  if  you  please,  as  Lever  Bros., 
as  was  so  well  demonstrated  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer] 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  color, 
and  I  shall  not  do  so,  as  other  Senators 
have  discussed  it.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  heretofore,  but  I  think  we  should  ac¬ 
centuate  the  fact,  that  the  courts  of  the 
land  themselves  have  protected  color. 
People  are  heard  to  say  that  there  is  no 
exclusive  right  to  a  color,  that  the  butter 
producers  cannot  contend  that  they 
should  be  protected  in  the  color  of  butter, 
which  has  been  standardized  by  usage 
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and  by  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  training  over 
the  past  many  years,  and  that  they  have 
no  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  that  color 
in  their  product.  The  courts  of  the 
country  have  decided  differently.  The 
famous  Yellow  Cab  case  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  repeatedly. 
I  shall  not  requote  the  decision,  but  I 
again  wish  to  emphasize  the  case.  The 
color  of  soap,  I  believe  in  the  Lifebuoy 
case,  was  clearly  set  forth  as  being  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  special  development  and  the 
special  attention  given  to  that  soap  by 
the  company  which  has  been  mentioned. 
So  color  has  been  protected. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  under¬ 
takes  today  to  protect  one  industry 
against  apparently  intended  aping  its 
product  by  another  industry,  that  is,  it 
protects  a  corporation,  or  a  producer,  or 
manufacturer  against  labeling  or  adver¬ 
tising  by  another  designed  to  deceive  the 
purchaser  into  thinking  that  he  is  buy¬ 
ing  some  other  brand  or  design  or  type  of 
goods  or  merchandise.  Such  protection 
Is  being  afforded  every  day. 

In  my  own  office  this  moment  I  have  a 
case  from  my  State  in  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  looking  into  state¬ 
ments  and  declarations  on  the  outside  of 
a  package  which  I  think  would  lead  rea¬ 
sonable  people  to  believe  that  the  pack¬ 
age  was  intended  to  deceive  the  purchas¬ 
ing  public  into  thinking  it  was  getting 
another  manufacturer’s  product  under  a 
name  under  which  the  original  manu¬ 
facturer  has  built  up  a  business  over  a 
period  of  a  good  many  years.  Such  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken  in  the  case  of  individuals  in 
business  and  as  to  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  is  done  without  patent  or 
copyright  protection. 

Here  we  have  the  case  of  butter,  which 
Involves  the  economic  stability  of  2,500,- 
000  small  farmers.  Countless  farm  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  educated  on  the  butter 
and  egg  checks,  or  the  cream  and  egg 
checks,  which  have  come  in  weekly  to 
the  farms  of  the  United  States,  when 
other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  miss¬ 
ing.  Two  and  a  half  million  farmers  in 
the  United  States  who  have  gone  into 
the  business  of  producing  butter,  which, 
as  I  said  a  while  ago,  is  age-old,  and  who 
continue  it  after  spending  many  years 
building  up  acceptable,  reliable,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  dairy  herds,  are  facing  the  com¬ 
petition  of  oleomargarine,  if  this  bill  be¬ 
comes  law,  and  if  interstate  shipments 
of  colored  oleo  are  to  be  permitted,  and 
promoted  by  national  advertising  in 
great  programs  which  the  dairy  industry 
cannot  begin  to  approach.  We  see  this 
great  segment  of  2,500,000  ordinary, 
hard-working,  family-raising  people, 
threatened  with  either  the  necessity  of 
losing  their  investments  or  having  to 
change  their  entire  method  of  operating 
their  diversified  farms. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
pending  legislation  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  by  many  of  us  that  the  yellow 
oleomargarine  threat  is  one  that  con¬ 
cerns  butter,  and  butter  alone.  This, 
however,  is  a  misconception.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  H.  R.  2023  would  hit  not  only  at 
butter,  but  at  every  other  important 
segment  of  the  dairy  industry.  I  can 
use  by  way  of  illustration  a  row  of 


dominoes.  If  the  first  domino  is  tipped 
they  will  all  fall  over.  So  in  the  case 
of  the  dairy  industry.  If  H.  R.  2023  is 
passed,  it  will  touch  not  only  butter,  it 
will  touch  fluid  milk,  it  will  touch  the 
evaporated  milk  industry,  it  will  touch 
the  dry  milk  industry,  it  will  touch  the 
ice  cream  and  cheese  industries.  Those 
are  great  outlets  of  the  dairy  and  cattle 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  here  with  me,  compiled  for 
brevity,  excerpts  from  the  statements  of 
six  individuals,  each  of  whom  has  a 
primary  interest  in  one  of  the  major 
products  just  named.  These  spokesmen 
were  asked  to  appraise  and  evaluate 
what  the  effect  would  be  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  end  of  the  dairy  industry  if  the 
bars  were  to  be  let  down  on  yellow  oleo. 
Their  conclusions  were  presented  last 
week  at  a  joint  meeting  of  dairy  farmer 
groups  and  dairy  industry  representa¬ 
tives. 

Speaking  for  evaporated  milk  was  Wal¬ 
ter  Page  of  New  York,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Midland  Coopera¬ 
tive  Dairy  Association.  He  pointed  out 
that  evaporated  milk — like  butter — is 
threatened  by  an  imitation  which,  to  the 
average  consumer,  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  real  product.  This  imitation  is 
filled  milk,  in  which  vegetable  oils  are 
substituted  for  the  natural  butterfat. 
Filled  milk  made  its  first  appearance 
about  1915  and  its  production  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  could  be  produced  at  a  cost  of 
about  3  cents  less  per  can  than  evapo¬ 
rated  milk.  It  can  be  sold  for  less  than 
evaporated  milk  and  it  nets  a  larger 
profit.  Mr.  Page  said: 

The  fraud  and  deception  which  was  in¬ 
volved  in  filled  milk  finally  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Filled  Milk  Act 
which  prohibits  its  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Filled  Milk 
Act  the  imitation  would  be  a  very  serious 
problem — just  as  yellow  oleo  will  become  a 
serious  problem  if  its  unrestricted  shipment 
is  allowed  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  Filled  Milk  Act  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  the  Gillette-Wiley  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  to  H.  R.  2023 — to  pre¬ 
vent  the  movement  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  a  substitute  dairy  product.  The 
Filled  Milk  Act  permits  the  individual 
States  to  determine  whether  that  product 
can  be  manufactured  within  its  borders, 
and  there  are  several  States  which  do  in 
fact  permit  it.  The  Gillette-Wiley 
amendment  would  give  to  the  States  the 
same  right  of  decision  with  respect  to 
yellow  oleomargarine.  The  Filled  Milk 
Act  has  been  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  I  submit  that  in  this  act 
we  have  the  legal,  economic,  and  moral 
precedent  for  the  enactment  of  the  Gil¬ 
lette-Wiley  amendment. 

Mr.  Page,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
evaporated  milk  industry,  concludes: 

In  the  evaporated  milk  industry  we  don’t 
want  to  see  the  farmers  injured  by  letting 
down  the  bars  to  imitation  dairy  products. 
One  of  the  greatest  markets  for  American- 
made  industrial  goods  is  the  dairy  farmers. 
Industrial  workers  would  be  better  off  to  pay 
the  oleo  taxes — if  they  are  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  yellow  oleo — and  thereby  keep 
the  dairy  farmer  market  prosperous  for  the 
purchase  of  industrial  products. 


DRY  MILK  CLOSELY  LINKED  WITH  BXJTTER 

As  for  dry  milk,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
and  butter  are  complementary  dairy 
products.  In  the  manufacture  of  but¬ 
ter  from  whole  milk,  the  butterfat  goes 
into  the  butter.  The  residue  is  available 
for  drying,  and  the  resultant  product  is 
an  abundant  source  of  the  important  ele¬ 
ments  which  make  milk  the  ideal  food. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  condition  which 
would  eventually  reduce  the  volume  of 
butter  production  would  also  affect  the 
production  of  dry  milk. 

Gar  Wagner,  assistant  manager  of  the 
McDonald  Cooperative  Dairy  Co.,  of 
Flint,  Mich.,  summarized  the  results  as 
follows : 

Butter  and  dry  milk  solids  are  comple¬ 
mentary  dairy  products — the  only  important 
milk  products  with  this  characteristic.  If 
butter  prices  drop,  the  skim  portion  of  the 
milk  must  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  load, 
pricewise.  Yellow  oleo  would  cut  the  volume 
of  factory  separated  milk  used  for  butter,  and 
likewise  nonfat  solids. 

The  only  result  would  be  higher  prices  for 
nonfat  solids.  The  amount  used  in  foods 
would  be  cut.  Price  has  been  the  main  rea¬ 
son  why  bakers  and  others  have  not  used  the 
recommended  quantities  of  nonfat  solids. 
Higher  prices  would  defeat  Increased  con¬ 
sumption;  would  cause  reduction  in  use. 

FILLED  CHEESE  IS  ANOTHER  THREAT 

Cheese  is  another  dairy  product  which 
will  suffer  if  the  oleomargarine  interests 
are  successful  in  having  all  restraints  re¬ 
moved  in  the  coloring  of  their  product  in 
imitation  of  butter.  The  position  of  the 
dairy  farmers  whose  milk  goes  into 
cheese  production  was  outlined  by  Milo 
K.  Swanton,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agriculture,  Madison.  The 
chief  threat  to  cheese  producers,  of 
course,  is  that  once  we  undermine  our 
food  standards  by  permitting  imitation 
products  to  masquerade  without  restric¬ 
tions  as  genuine  products,  there  will  be 
open  invitation  for  the  manufacture  of 
filled  cheese — just  as  there  will  be  for 
the  manufacture  of  filled  milk,  filled  ice 
cream,  and  yellow  oleo.  That  is  the 
vitally  important  point  which  was 
stressed  by  Mr.  Swanton  when  he  said: 

The  yellow  oleo  Issue  is  a  battle  of  substi¬ 
tutes  that  involves  every  one  of  us  in  the 
dairy  Industry.  What  happens  to  one  branch 
of  the  dairy  industry  faces  every  other 
branch. 

Cheese  is  directly  concerned  with  what  af¬ 
fects  butter  because  in  cheese  manufacture 
there  is  a  recovery  of  fat  from  whey,  which 
goes  into  butter. 

Indirectly  we  also  are  concerned  because 
we  think  in  terms  of  defending  the  inalien¬ 
able  right  of  consumers  to  depend — in  their 
choice  of  foods — on  the  senses  of  sight,  feel, 
taste,  smell,  and  hearing.  Each  one  of  these 
senses  is  violated  by  yellow  oleo. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  last  state¬ 
ment  deserves  emphasis.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  merchandising  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  its  processors  are  seeking 
to  hoodwink  each  one  of  the  five  senses 
by  which  we  mortals  are  able  to  tell  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  genuine  from 
the  imitation.  They  are  permitted  to 
hydrogenate  their  oily  substances  to  the 
consistency  and  the  “feel”  of  butter. 
They  are  allowed  to  add  butter  flavor  to 
simulate  butter’s  taste  and  smell.  They 
have  infringed  upon  our  hearing  with 
beguiling  phrases  that  suggest  green 
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pastures  and  the  gentle  fragrance  of  the 
dairy — a  far  cry  from  the  heavy  stench 
of  the  oil-pressing  plant.  Finally,  they 
are  seeking  to  deceive  our  sense  of  sight 
by  coloring  their  product  yellow.  And 
all  to  what  purpose?  Simply  for  the 
selfish  purpose  of  usurping  the  table- 
spread  market  of  America. 

FLUID-MILK  PRODUCERS  WOULD  FEEL 
REPERCUSSIONS 

Raymond  Skinner,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
representing  the  Milk  Industry  Founda¬ 
tion  and  speaking  for  the  fluid-milk 
industry,  summed  it  up  this  way: 

We  have  less  fault  to  find  with  a  truly 
substitute  product  than  with  a  camouflaged 
product,  such  as  oleomargarine.  -Oleo  relies 
upon  dairy  products  for  camouflage.  Oleo 
made  without  the  addition  of  milk  products 
and  butter  flavor  would  be  ordinary  cooking 
fat.  It  couldn’t  be  produced  without  the 
camouflage  of  dairy  products. 

Why  is  the  fluid-milk  group  interested  in 
the  yellow  oleo  issue? 

1.  Because  fluid  milk  is  one  member  of  the 
dairy-products  family,  and  anything  which 
Injures  one  member  of  the  family  injures  all. 

2.  Because  we  believe  in  preserving  some 
semblance  of  competitive  decency. 

3.  Because  we  believe  in  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
vidual  communities  to  determine  what  should 
be  manufactured  and  sold  in  these  com¬ 
munities. 

4.  Because  as  producers  would  be  driven 
out  of  the  dairy  industry  because  of  unfair 
oleo  competition,  fluid-milk  prices  would  one 
day  go  so  high  that  substitutes  for  other 
dairy  products  would  have  to  take  over. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  other  dairy  products,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  brought  with  me  a  little 
example  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
us  and  what  is  happening  to  us.  If  the 
pending  bill  is  passed  and  unlimited  ad¬ 
vertising  and  uncontrolled  interstate 
shipments  of  oleo  products  become  en¬ 
trenched  in  this  country,  it  will  be  found 
that  every  other  field  of  dairy  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  subject  to  the  ersatz  treat¬ 
ment,  and  dairy  products  will  suffer, 
either  because  of  prohibitively  high 
prices  or  because  of  the  industry  going 
out  of  business  entirely. 

I  have  here  an  imitation  whipping 
cream  synthetic  put  on  the  market  as 
“whipped  topping.’’  It  has  to  be  kept 
under  refrigeration.  It  is  made  by  a 
corporation  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  ad¬ 
vertised  as: 

A  delicious  topping  for  desserts,  salads, 
gelatins,  and  pastries. 

The  following  statement  appears  on 
the  carton: 

The  pure,  frozen  soy  cream  for  whipping. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  that  there  is  de¬ 
ception  right  at  the  outset,  namely,  a 
“cream  for  whipping.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
cream  for  whipping  has  always  been  the 
product  of  the  dairy  cow. 

This  further  statement  appears  on  the 
carton : 

Has  all  these  advantages: 

Whips  to  three  times  its  bulk. 

Whips  simply  and  quickly. 

Can  be  rewhipped  and  rewhipped. 

Keeps  indefinitely  frozen — keeps  for  a  week 
at  normal  refrigerator  temperature. 

Economical  in  cost. 

Can  be  whipped  to  any  desired  stiffness. 

Retains  its  flavor  and  appearance. 


Here  is  the  statement,  printed  on  the 
carton,  of  what  is  in  it,  according  to  the 
label: 

Water,  hydrogenated  soya  oil,  with  added 
propylene  glycol  monosterate,  soy  protein, 
corn  syrup,  salt,  artificial  flavor,  artificial 
color. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  anything  on  the 
package  to  indicate  that  “soy”  is  a  bean? 
The  Senator  has  not  yet  read  anything 
from  the  label  to  indicate  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  told  that  “soy”  is  a  bean.  The 
consumer  might  well  think  that  soy  is  a 
breed  of  cow. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  find  anything  of  that  sort  on  the 
package.  I  am  quite  certain  that  there 
is  no  statement  on  the  package  that 
“soy”  is  a  bean.  The  label  says  “soya 
oil”  and  “soy  protein,”  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  label  to  show  that  it  comes 
from  soy  beans,  other  than  the  word 
“soya”  and  the  word  “soy.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
label  to  indicate  that  “soy”  is  not  a  breed 
of  cow,  is  there? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No. 

But,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  distortions  about  the  advertising  is 
the  statement  appearing  on  the  bottom 
of  the  container: 

Pure  frozen  soy  cream. 

At  one  place  the  words  “soya  oil”  ap¬ 
pear,  and  at  another  place  the  words 
“soy  protein”  appear. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
question,  because  there  are  millions  of 
consumers  who  would  not  know  that 
“soy  cream”  was  not  simply  a  variation 
from  Jersey  cream  or  Guernsey  cream. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is,  I  think,  a  fact. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  I  think 
perhaps  one  of  the  glaring  deceptions 
contained  in  the  statements  appearing 
on  the  carton  is: 

The  pure  frozen  soy  cream  for  whipping. 

In  other  words,  whipping  cream. 
Those  who  market  this  article  are  trying 
to  make  the  public  believe  they  are  put¬ 
ting  out  a  whipping  cream.  But  it  is  a 
synthetic  product  completely,  starting 
with  a  water  base,  and  then  filled  with 
various  oils  and  chemical  products  and 
proteins. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  this  illus¬ 
tration  I  think  is  manifest,  namely,  that 
here  is  another  product  which  now  is 
actually  being  produced  and  put  on  the 
market,  in  an  attempt  to  take  away  an¬ 
other  great  field  for  the  sale  of  dairy 
products.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
with  great  advertising  programs  and 
the  attractive  appeal  which  can  be  made 
to  the  eye  and  the  attractive  representa¬ 
tions  which  can  be  made  by  the  wording 
of  the  labels,  the  producers  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts,  who  make  >  these  very  ingenious 
presentations  can,  with  substitutes  such 
as  this  “whipping  cream,”  invade  the 


market  with  great  rapidity.  Then,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  of  a  row  of  domi¬ 
noes,  where  the  first  domino  which  falls 
over  will,  in  turn,  cause  the  falling  over 
of  all  the  other  dominoes  in  the  row,  so 
it  will  be  not  alone  a  question  of  butter 
whose  market  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
reliability  of  whose  market  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  of  the  destruction  of  the 
markets  of  the  succeeding  dominoes,  so 
to  speak,  representing  the  milk,  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  the  cheese  business. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  production  of 
synthetic  cheese  will  begin.  Perhaps  it 
has  begun.  If  so,  I  do  not  know  it.  But 
I  did  not  know  until  a  few  days  ago  that 
synthetic  whipping  cream  is  now  being 
produced  to  invade  this  market.  Sena¬ 
tors  will  find  that  the  profit  motive  of  a 
few  concentrated  corporations  to  invade 
and  obtain  this  market  for  their  various 
and  diversified  products  will  know  no 
bounds  and  will  be  without  conscience. 
They  will  steal  the  market  of  two  and 
one-half  million  dairy  product  producers 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  little 
thought  or  care  as  to  the  economic  well¬ 
being  or  prosperity  of  the  great,  evenly 
spread  dairy  segment  of  our  farm  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  United  States,  just  so  a  few 
corporations  in  the  United  States  may 
make  a  little  more  profit  return  in  their 
business. 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  are  no 
idle  threats.  If  we  sabotage  the  butter 
industry,  we  undermine  the  entire  dairy 
industry.  The  effect  will  not  be  felt  to¬ 
morrow.  It  will  be  at  least  a  matter  of 
months;  perhaps  years.  But  so  surely  as 
we  cripple  one  important  segment  of 
dairying,  the  paralysis  will  creep  through 
the  entire  industry.  More  and  more 
dairymen  will  go  out  of  business  or 
reduce  their  herds.  They  will  have  no 
alternative.  And  in  the  end,  American 
consumers  will  have  lost  their  present 
abundant  source  of  dairy  products  and 
meat  products — the  products  upon  which 
we  have  built  a  dietary  standard  that 
is  largely  responsible  for  our  present 
strength. 

THE  ISSUES  INVOLVED,  FROM  THE  BUTTER 
VIEWPOINT 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  butter,  N.  R. 
Baker,  vice  president  of  the  Fairmont 
Foods  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  stated: 

In  the  butter-oleo  controversy  at  least  five 
important  Issues  are  Involved:  The  moral 
issue;  the  economic  issue;  the  political  issue; 
the  human  element;  and  the  issue  of  fraud 
and  deception. 

The  moral  issue  is  one  of  common  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  certainly  not  in  keeping  with 
the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  to  allow  an 
imitation  product  to  supplant  a  genuine  by 
means  of  dubious  practice.  Yellow  oleo  in 
imitation  of  butter  is  simply  the  first  of  a 
long  line  of  ersatz  products  that  might 
•  similarly  seek  to  supplant  their  natural 
counterparts. 

In  keeping  with  that  statement  by  Mr. 
Baker,  I  again  point  out  the  ersatz 
product  of  “whip  topping”  I  have  just 
shown  to  the  Senate. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Baker: 

Under  the  economic  issue  there  is  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  soil -improving  effect  of 
dairy  husbandry  and  the  soil  depletion  con¬ 
nected  with  the  growing  of  oil-bearing  crops. 
There  is  the  cost  involved  in  the  resulting 
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surpluses  of  dairy  products,  and  the  cost 
In  displacing  a  large  segment  of  agriculture 
that  would  be  displaced  by  a  reduction  In 
dairy  production. 

The  political  issue  is  one  of  States’  rights, 
and  the  privilege  that  the  States  alone 
should  have  in  deciding  such  questions  as 
whether  yellow  oleo  should  be  permitted 
within  State  borders.  The  human  ele¬ 
ment — a  very  important  factor — is  involved 
in  the  interests  of  several  million  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  as  contrasted  with  the  interests  of  a 
few  hundred  families  concerned  with  the 
manufacture  of  oleo. 

The  fraud  and  deception  issue  is  of  course 
fundamental.  It  is  simply  a  proposition  of 
the  devious  ways  and  means  in  which  yel¬ 
low  oleo  will  be  palmed  off  as  butter,  if  its 
unrestricted  manufacture  and  sale  is 
allowed. 

ICE  CREAM  LIKEWISE  THREATENED 

Aside  from  butter,  evaporated  milk, 
and  cheese,  ice  cream  is  another  dairy 
product  that  is  in  line  for  wholesale  sub¬ 
stitution,  once  the  pattern  is  set  and  ap¬ 
proved  for  yellow  oleo.  Ice  cream  is  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  of  imitation,  and 
filled  ice  cream  will  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  if  the  parade  of  imi¬ 
tation  dairy  products  is  allowed  to  get 
started.  Robert  Hibben,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  International  Association 
of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  makes  this 
brief  and  pointed  comment: 

Dairy  products  may  be  likened  to  a  row 
of  dominoes,  standing  on  end.  If  one  of 
them  Is  tipped  over,  the  whole  row  will  fall 
down.  If  butter  is  hurt  by  letting  down  the 
bars  on  yellow  oleo,  every  other  dairy  prod¬ 
uct  will  feel  a  direct  Injurious  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  very 
briefly  the  statements  of  representatives 
of  each  of  the  important  segments  of 
dairying — evaporated  milk,  dry  milk, 
cheese,  fluid  milk,  butter,  and  ice  cream. 
These  statements  verify  what  we  all 
should  know  and  heed — that  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  issue  is  not  merely  a  contro¬ 
versy  on  butter  and  yellow  oleo.  It  is  an 
issue  which  involves  every  dairy  product 
and  every  dairy  farmer,  and,  in  the  end, 
every  consumer  of  dairy  products  and 
meat  products  in  America. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President, 
the  question  of  taxes  on  oleomargarine 
is  eliminated  in  this  debate  because,  un¬ 
der  both  approaches — under  House  bill 
2023  as  it  now  confronts  us  and  under 
the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute — the  taxes 
on  oleomargarine  are  completely  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  question  then  resolves  it¬ 
self  down  to  the  point  not  of  eliminating 
yellow  oleomargarine  necessarily  from 
the  American  market  but  reserving  to 
each  State  itself  the  right  to  say  whether 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  colored 
oleomargarine  shall  be  permitted  within 
its  borders.  If  a  State  says  it  may  be, 
then,  under  its  sovereignty  and  under 
its  sovereign  right,  it  can  permit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  yellow  oleo. 
Under  the  Gillette-Wiley  amendment, 
the  interstate  shipment  of  yellow  oleo  is 
forbidden,  but  under  the  amendment  the 
question  of  whether  they  want  to  permit 
yellow  oleo  is  left  to  the  States.  Under 
the  JWiley  amendment,  however,  great 
oleo  concentration  plants  cannot  be  set 
up  in  one  part  of  the  United  States  and 
their  product  be  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  as  colored  oleomargarine.  It 
could  still  be  shipped  under  its  natural 
color,  in  any  event,  and  under  either  bill. 


So  there  is  no  proposal  here  to  deny  to 
the  States  of  the  Union  the  right  to  have 
colored  oleomargarine  sold,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  preserve  to  the  States  the  right 
to  say  whether  it  shall  be  manufactured 
and  sold  within  their  borders.  In  each 
bill  the  taxes  are  eliminated  and  are  out 
of  the  question.  But  the  philosophy  un¬ 
derlying  the  whole  program  on  the  part 
of  the  oleo  interests  is  that  of  imitation, 
amounting  to  business  banditry,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  President,  of  the  color  of  one 
of  the  greatest  dietary  products  the 
human  race  has  ever  developed,  namely, 
butter,  natural  butter  from  the  dairy 
cows  of  America.  If  this1  bill  passes,  the 
movement  will  spread  abroad,  and  pretty 
soon  we  shall  find  the  American  cow  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  oil  press  and,  yes,  coconut 
oil  will  be  coming  here,  and  will  push 
the  cottonseed  oil  boys  back  on  their 
haunches  just  as  quickly  as  production 
in  the  coconut  oil  field  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  can  be  more  highly  developed. 
We  need  have  no  fear,  Mr.  President,  but 
that  Lever  Bros. — so  friendly  now — and 
the  other  great  oil-producing  interests 
and  cartels  of  the  world  will  have  no 
hesitancy  in  flooding  the  United  States 
with  coconut  oil  and  palm  oil,  when  their 
production  is  up  to  a  competitive  basis. 
In  their  business  ruthlessness,  they  will 
disregard  the  interests  of  the  cottonseed 
producers  in  this  country,  they  will  dis¬ 
regard  the  interests  of  the  soybean  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country  when  and  as  coco¬ 
nut  oil  and  palm  oil  produced  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  become  sufficiently 
plentiful  to  push  our  locally  produced 
oils  off  their  synthetic  markets.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  great  pals  today  in  this 
common  interest,  they  will  have  no 
sympathy  then,  with  those  who  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  an  unlimited  and  un¬ 
controlled  sale  of  yellow  oleo  on  the 
American  public.  They  are  great  friends 
today.  They  are  great  buddies,  but  the 
minute  the  coconut  oil  in  drums  begins 
to  roll  in  from  the  South  Pacific  and 
other  places,  the  minute  palm  oil  pro¬ 
duction  reaches  the  point  where  its  vol¬ 
ume  will  warrant  their  doing  it,  they 
will  just  as  ruthlessly  drive  the  cotton¬ 
seed  and  soybean  oil  producers  into 
outer  darkness,  as  today,  with  their 
world-wide  set-up  and  their  concentra¬ 
tion  of  manufacturing  plants  they  are 
trying  to  drive  the  butter  industry  and, 
therefore,  the  dairy  industry  of  this 
country  to  the  wall. 

It  is  impossible  to  stop  a  dairy  cow  by 
turning  off  the  spigot,  Mr.  President.  It 
takes  years  to  develop  a  dairy  herd;-  it 
takes  great  expense  to  develop  a  dairy 
herd,  and  it  takes  a  high  degree  of  train¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  to  operate  success¬ 
fully  a  dairy  business,  great  or  small. 
Dairy  cows  cannot  be  turned  into  some¬ 
thing  else  if  business  gets  a  little  bad — 
unless  they  are  turned  into  the  slaugh¬ 
terhouse.  Dairymen  do  not  have  the  ver¬ 
satility  the  great  manufacturers  have  of 
stopping  production  in  one  line  if  it  is 
uneconomic  and  turning  their  resources 
into  another  field.  The  dairymen  can¬ 
not  do  that.  Dairying,  like  farming  it¬ 
self,  is  a  long-range,  skilled,  and  finan¬ 
cially  hazardous  occupation.  We  are  to¬ 
day  threatening  the  very  existence  of  a 
business  and  an  industry  that  furnishes 
a  food  product  to  the  American  people 
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at  a  reasonable  cost ;  we  are  today  facing 
the  under-mining  of  that  entire  business. 
If  we  permit  substitution  to  go  on  un¬ 
controlled,  we  shall  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  American  economy  not  only  in  a 
dietary  way  but  in  a  financial  way  that 
may  plague  us  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

DEATH  OP  WILLIE  SIX 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  though  I 
expect  to  speak  briefly  on  the  pending 
question,  I  should  like  first  to  address 
myself  to  a  personal  matter.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  some  years  ago  to  have  been 
a  student  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
which  is  situated  on  a  high  plateau  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  between 
Chattanooga  and  Nashville.  The  uni¬ 
versity  had  commonly  been  known  as 
Sewanee  through  the  decades  since  the 
War  Between  the  States  because  it  is  lo¬ 
cated  adjacent  to  the  tiny  village  of 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Sewanee,  Mr.  President,  is  a  -  small 
liberal  arts  university  for  men;  it  re¬ 
mains  as  one  of  the  few  such  institutions 
in  the  Nation.  The  university’s  prime 
hope  is  to  help  her  sons  secure  and  earn 
for  themselves  an  ability  to  think,  to 
master  any  subject  with  reasonable  fa¬ 
cility,  and  to  live  broadly  and  happily  in 
the  years  beyond  graduation.  The  sons 
of  Sewanee  remain  grateful  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  stimulus  to  curiosity 
provided  by  their  university. 

Not  all  the  sons  of  Sewanee  have  been 
undergraduates,  and  some  of  them  have 
never  qualified  for  a  degree.  But  among 
these,  Mr.  President,  are  to  be  found 
those  whom  the  university  and  all  her 
graduates  hold  in  the  highest  possible 
regard,  respect,  and  affection.  One  such 
son  of  Sewanee  passed  away  yesterday, 
after  a  life  of  Christian  usefulness,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington  has 
risen  to  express  his  personal  feeling  of 
loss  and  to  extend  his  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Willie 
Six. 

From  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning  I  wish  to  read  an  obituary  about 
a  good  and  God-fearing  Christian : 

NEGRO  FOOTBALL  AIDE  MOURNED  AT  SEWANEE 

Sewanee,  Tenn.,  January  12. — A  Sewanee 
tradition  passed  today  with  the  death  of 
Willie  Six,  a  bent  and  kindly  old  Negro  who 
eased  the  aching  muscles  of  Sewanee  foot¬ 
ball  players  for  36  years. 

Six  was  football  trainer  and  confidant  of 
his  "white  folks”  on  University  of  the  South 
teams  from  1909  until  his  retirement  in  1947. 
The  63 -year-old  trainer,  whose  real  name 
was  Sims,  died  at  his  home  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

His  love  for  the  university  and  for  his 
"boys”  endeared  him  to  thousands  who  at¬ 
tended  Sewanee.  At  his  retirement  the  tra¬ 
dition-steeped  university  observed  “Willie 
Six  Day”  during  homecoming  festivities. 
More  than  3,000  of  his  boys  of  years  ago 
attended. 

Among  those  present  were  6ix  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishops,  five  Army  generals,  a 
United  States  Senator,  two  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court,  two  college  presi¬ 
dents,  an  air  line’s  president,  and  a  National 
Broadcasting  network  president. 

They  presented  to  him  a  purse  of  more 
than  $2,500.  A  plaque  also  was  presented, 
along  with  a  leather-bound  scrapbook  with 
all  his  newspaper  clippings  and  more  than 
100  congratulatory  messages. 

Willie  often  boasted  that  in  all  his  years 
as  trainer  he  had  never  seen  his  team  scored 
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upon.  "I  always  turned  my  head,”  he 
explained. 

When  Willie  was  asked  at  his  retirement 
to  pick  the  greatest  Sewanee  team  of  all, 
he  replied  with  an  answer  he  had  used  for 
36  years:  “It's  the  one  a’comin’  up.” 

Mr.  President,  when  I  heard  of  the 
passing  of  this  good  friend  I  expressed 
my  own  feelings  in  a  telegram  to  one  of 
the  authorities  at  Sewanee,  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  Willie  Six's  family,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  my  respect  for  him  and  because, 
in  my  official  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
one  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  passing  of  this  real 
American,  I  should  like  to  read  the  tele¬ 
gram  into  the  Record: 

January  12,  1950. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chitty, 

University  of  the  South, 

Sewanee,  Tenn.: 

My  distress  over  the  passing  of  Willie  Six 
is  keen  and  deeply  sincere.  Because  of  what 
I  knew  him  to  be  I  have  always  considered 
him  to  be  among  the  foremost  Americans 
I  have  ever  known.  His  virtues  of  humility. 
Integrity,  decency,  and  reliability  were  un¬ 
excelled  by  anyone  else.  I  consider  his  com¬ 
ment  ‘‘The  best  team  Sewanee  ever  had  was 
the  team  that  is  a  coming  up”  to  be  among 
the  priceless  gems  of  wisdom  ever  uttered. 
Generations  of  Sewanee  men  are  better  men 
because  Willie  Six  was  their  tutor  in  the  ways 
of  life.  I  am  privileged  to  have  counted 
myself  as  being  a  friend  of  his. 

Harry  P.  Cain, 

United  States  Senator. 

Good  people,  Mr.  President,  never  die. 
I  think  both  of  us  are  in  agreement  on 
that  fact.  Willie  Six  has  gone  to  join 
friends  up  above,  where  he  will  obviously 
live  forever. 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  rather  briefly  to  address  myself  to 
the  pending  question. 

For  several  days  the  butter-oleo  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  ably  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  presented  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers.  Answering  him  have  been  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body.  The  Record  of  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  days  is  replete  with  arguments,  sta¬ 
tistics,  facts,  figures,  and  phantasies — 
all  bearing  on  butter  and  oleo. 

But  as  I  read  the  speeches  and  de¬ 
bates,  I  note  a  striking  omission  from 
the  record.  Seldom,  if  ever,  during  the 
debate  has  any  Senator  spoken  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  consumer  or  attempted  to 
present  his  wishes  and  opinions  in  this 
matter.  One  might  almost  say  that  the 
battle  lines  are  drawn  between  a  few 
great  manufacturing  corporations  on  the 
one  side  and  a  large  group  of  farmers  on 
the  other.  Both  are  fighting  for  the  same . 
thing — the  market  represented  by  the 
38,000,000  families  in  the  United  States 
who  daily  use  in  their  kitchen  and  put 
on  their  table  some  sort  of  nutritious 
spread.  Yet  up  to  this  point  there  has 
been  little  reference  to  what  these  con¬ 
sumers  themselves  say  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  now  under  discussion. 

For  the  last  14  months  polls  and  sur¬ 
veys  of  public  opinion  have  not  occupied 


the  high  place  they  once  held  in  our 
country.  No  one  of  us,  I  am  sure,  any 
longer  considers  opinion  polls  to  be  a 
precise  measure  of  public  thinking.  Few 
of  us  would  take  issue,  however,  with  the 
broad  results  of  an  opinion  poll,  properly 
made  by  experienced,  objective  special¬ 
ists  in  that  field. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  just  such  a  sur¬ 
vey.  It  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Benson 
&  Benson,  Inc.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  That 
firm  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  complicated  art  of  determining 
public  thinking.  I  am  interested  a,nd 
surprised  by  some  of  the  opinions  which 
this  survey  has  revealed  to  exist  in  the 
public  mind.  If  the  results  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  correctly  indicate  the  temper  of  the 
public — and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  do  so — many  of  us  have  been 
tilting  at  a  windmill  during  these  de¬ 
bates.  Recent  discussion  here  has  been 
along  one  line.  The  public’s  thinking 
is  along  another  line.  It  is  timely  that 
we  take  into  account  in  our  deliberations 
where  the  public  stands  on  this  question. 

Let  us  take  up,  first  of  all,  the  basic 
question  of  how  important  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  to  consumers.  Bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  not  discussing  how  im¬ 
portant  yellow,  oleomargarine  is  to  the 
producers  of  that  commodity.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  how  the  consumers  feel.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

A  broad  cross  section  of  consumers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  asked  this 
question  and  I  quote  directly  from  the 
survey : 

How  much  difference  (aside  from  price) 
does  it  make  to  you  whether  or  not  you  can 
buy  oleomargarine  colored  yellow — a  great 
deal,  a  fair  amount,  only  a  little,  or  no  dif¬ 
ference? 

Here  are  the  answers  to  that  question : 
58  percent  of  the  people,  almost  3  people 
out  of  every  5,  said  it  made  no  difference 
to  them  whatsoever.  Another  11  percent 
said  it  made  only  a  little  difference. 
That  means  that  to  almost  7  out  of  10 
consumers  it  makes  little  or  no  difference 
whether  oleomargarine  is  colored  yellow. 
There  are  some,  to  be  sure,  who  think 
that  the  availability  of  yellow  oleo  is  a 
matter  of  major  importance.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  people  replied  that  it  made 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  them,  while 
another  11  percent  said  it  made  a  fair 
amount  of  difference. 

We  could  give  or  take  a  few  percentage 
points  either  way.  The  fact  remains  that 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  2  to  1  the 
consumers  of  this  country  are  on  record 
as  saying  it  makes  little  or  no  difference 
to  them  whether  they  can  buy  oleomar¬ 
garine  colored  yellow.  It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
housewives  see  almost  eye  to  eye  with 
the  men  of  the  family.  Broken  down  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  the  survey  shows 
little  difference  in  opinion. 

I  should  like  to  pose  this  question  to 
my  colleagues :  Do  these  facts  testify  to  a 
mandate  from  the  people  for  yellow  oleo? 

We  are  all  trying  to  obtain  an  adequate 
answer  to  that  question. 

I  say  they  do  not,  that  the  call  fox- 
yellow  oleo  comes  almost  entirely  from 
the  manufacturers  of  that  product.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  margarine  in¬ 


terests  was  to  sell  more  margarine.  To 
bring  that  about  they  have  intelligently 
and  relentlessly  propagandized  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  consumers  clamor  for 
yellow  oleo.  The  facts  of  the  matter  now 
arise  to  confound  them  and  to  expose  the 
propaganda  as  a  myth. 

Before  I  leave  this  one  phase  of  the 
opinion  survey,  I  want  to  point  out  an¬ 
other  very  significant  finding.  A  simi¬ 
lar  survey  was  taken  in  May  1948  by  the 
same  organization.  The  results  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  testimony  before  the 
House  committee  considering  the  oleo 
question.  At  that  time  the  survey  re¬ 
ported  that  to  62  percent  of  the  people 
it  made  little  or  no  difference  whether 
they  could  buy  yellow  oleo.  During  the 
year  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since 
that  first  survey  was  taken,  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  mimeograph  and  counter¬ 
charge  machines  have  been  grinding 
away  furiously  at  a  great  clip.  How¬ 
ever,  the  current  survey,  which  was 
taken  in  November  and  December  of  last 
year,  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  people  to  whom  yellow 
oleomargarine  made  little  or  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  figure 
was  62  percent.  Sixty-two  out  of  every 
100  did  not  care  one  way  or  another. 
Today,  after  all  the  to-be-expected  oleo¬ 
margarine  interests’  denials,  the  figure 
of  those  who  do  not  care  one  way  or 
another  whether  oleomargarine  is  col¬ 
ored  yellow  has  risen  to  69  percent.  If 
there  is  a  mandate  to  be  read  from  these 
figures  it  is,  from  my  own  point  of  view, 
along  these  lines:  We  the  people  are  not 
much  interested  in  yellow  oleomargarine. 

However,  it  is  legislation  we  are  de¬ 
bating,  not  consumer  opinion.  The  sur¬ 
vey  from  which  I  have  quoted  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  asked  the 
people  this  question,  which  I  think  is  a 
fair  one: 

At  present  there  is  a  Federal  tax  of  one- 
fourth  cent  a  pound  on  white  oleomargarine 
and  10  cents  a  pound  on  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine,  as  well  as  certain  retailers’  license 
fees.  A  law  has  been  suggested  which  would 
do  these  two  things: 

1.  Remove  the  present  taxes  and  license 
fees  on  oleomargarine,  and  permit  the  sale 
of  white  oleomargarine  which  could  be  col¬ 
ored  at  home  or  anywhere  else. 

2.  Forbid  the  shipment  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  from  one  State  to  another  and 
let  each  State  decide  whether  or  not  yel¬ 
low  oleomargarine  should  be  made  and  sold 
within  the  State. 

Would  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  a  law 
which  would  do  both  of  those  things? 

It  will  immediately  be  apparent  that 
this  question  describes  the  Gillette- 
Wiley  substitute  amendment  to  the  oleo 
bill.  The  question  Is  not  couched  in  le¬ 
gal  language,  and  it  does  not  go  into  all 
the  details,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  and 
unbiased  statement  of  the  basic  elements 
of  the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amend¬ 
ment.  Now,  let  us  see  the  public  reac¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  guide  to  us  in 
our  continuing  consideration  of  this 
question. 

First  of  all,  the  survey  results  show 
that  26  percent  of  the  people  have  no 
opinion  on  the  proposed  legislation  as 
stated,  or  no  opinion  of  any  kind  on  any 
subject  having  to  do  with  butter  and 
oleomargarine.  These  people  are  in  a 
different  category  from  those  who  on 
preelection  polls  say  they  have  not  yet 
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made  up  their  minds.  These  are  people 
who  simply  have  no  opinion.  They  are 
just  not  interested  in  the  question. 

But  what  of  the  other  people?  Fifty- 
two  percent  of  all  consumers  would  ap¬ 
prove  such  a  law,  while  only  22  percent 
would  disapprove,  or  a  margin  of  30  per¬ 
cent.  These  figures  mean  that  of  the 
people  who  have  an  opinion  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  and  who  think  of  it  and 
are  interested  in  it,  7  out  of  10  favor  the 
enactment  of  the  Wiley-Gillette  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  pertinent  again  to  take  a 
look  at  how  the  housewives  voted  on  this 
issue  as  compared  with  the  men.  After 
all,  housewives  are  the  Nation’s  buyers, 
especially  of  food  products.  Let  us  look 
at  the  record  and  see  what  the  ladies 
have  to  say. 

Curiously  enough,  more  women  than 
men  approve  the  legislation  described 
which  is,  as  I  have  said,  virtually  the 
Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amendment. 
Fifty-three  percent  of  the  women  ap¬ 
prove  the  proposed  legislation  as  against 
only  50  percent  of  the  men.  Eighteen 
percent  of  the  women  disapprove,  as 
against  26  percent  of  the  men.  Twenty- 
nine  percent  of  all  women  have  no  opin¬ 
ion.  That  is  a  curious  situation,  wheth¬ 
er  the  question  is  oleomargarine  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  all 
women  have  no  opinion,  while  24  percent 
of  the  men  have  no  opinion  and  no  in¬ 
terest.  The  ladies,  it  seems,  are  even 
less  impressed  by  oleo  propaganda  than 
are  the  men.  Perhaps  they  have  seen 
and  heard  so  much  of  it  up  to  this 
time  that  its  lack  of  justifiable  substance 
has  become  all  too  clear. 

The  oleomargarine  interests  are  obvi¬ 
ously,  and  I  think  properly,  afraid  of  the 
Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  elo¬ 
quent  speech  before  the  Senate  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4  tried  to  discredit  the  amendment 
by  ridicule,  I  think,  by  laughing  at  it  a 
little  bit.  Adroitly  the  basic  problem  of 
States’  rights  was  avoided  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas,  or  obscured  in  a 
smoke  screen  of  time-worn  propaganda 
arguments. 

It  would  be  a  very  rash  man  who 
would  undertake  to  say  why  it  is  that 
American  men  and  women  so  obviously 
approve  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Gil¬ 
lette-Wiley  amendment.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  our  deliberations  we  need 
to  know  and,  in  fact,  ought  to  know, 
the  underlying  reasons  for  the  public’s 
opinion  of  this  proposed  amendment. 

Fortunately,  in  taking  the  poll,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Benson  asked  the  people  why  it 
was  that  they  felt  as  they  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  would  like  to  suggest  that  he  has 
perhaps  5  or  6  minutes  more  of  his  ad¬ 
dress,  and  would  prefer  to  answer  all 
questions  at  the  conclusion;  but  if  it  is 
important  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
the  answer  is  yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
putting  so  much  faith  in  polls,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  just  now  been  discussing 
polls,  I  wondered  if  he  had  heard  about 
a  poll  recently  taken  in  Ohio,  which  was 
a  real  poll,  in  which  the  people  voted 


on  the  issue  of  oleomargarine,  and  in 
which  they  eliminated  the  prohibition 
on  yellow  margarine  by  half  a  million 
votes.  Had  he  heard  of  that  poll? 

Mr.  CAIN.  As  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  knows,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  has  but  recently  returned  to 
the  Senate,  and  quite  naturally  all  his 
time  has  been  occupied  with  a  study  of 
the  poll  to  which  he  is  referring.  I  shall 
at  the  first  opportunity  look  up  and  ana¬ 
lyze  the  vote  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  just  alluded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  referred  to  an 
election.  It  was  not  a  poll  by  Benson  & 
Benson,  or  by  the  dairy  people,  at  all. 
It  was  a  legal,  bona  fide  election  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  just  last  November.  I 
thought  that  if  the  Senator  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  polls,  the  result  of  that  election 
gave  a  good  indication  of  what  the  people 
really  thought. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  should  merely  like  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  people  think  differently  in  different 
States.  I  am  not  quite  certain  or  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  what  the  people  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  are  thinking  about  this  question, 
but  regardless  of  how  they  may  think, 
people  in  other  areas  of  the  country  hold 
the  views  I  am  expressing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
that  Ohio  is  a  great  dairy  and  agri¬ 
cultural  State. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  do,  indeed. 

-Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  significant 
that  under  such  conditions  as  exist  in 
Ohio,  the  majority  in  favor  of  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  oleo  legislation  was  so  great 
as  it  was.  In  that  poll  about  2,500,000 
people  participated.  It  was  not  a  little 
sample  ballot,  in  which  the  poll  taker 
picks  out  the  people  hd'knows  are  favor¬ 
able  to  what  he  is  advocating.  The  poll 
was  of  everybody  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  suggesting  that  all  the  clients 
of  Benson  &  Benson,  and  other  such  fact¬ 
finding  bodies,  should  immediately  dis¬ 
pense  with  such  activities  because  the 
producers  of  facts  seek  information  only 
from  their  friends? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  might  remind 
the  Senator  of  the  divergence  in  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Gallup  poll  and  other  polls 
about  the  national  election  in  1948. 
There  was  a  similar  situation.  The 
actual  poll,  which  was  the  election, 
showed  quite  a  different  result  from  that 
of  the  hired  polls,  similar  to  those  taken 
by  Benson  &  Benson.  I  assume  that 
Benson  &  Benson,  whoever  they  are — I 
do  not  know  who  is  meant — were  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Holman  and  his  group  to 
take  the  poll,  and  I  expect  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  they  were  to 
get  right  results. 

Mr.  CAIN.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  can  with 
greater  force  than  can  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  that  in  the  election  to 
which  he  refers  there  was  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  results  of  preelection 
polls  and  the  results  of  the  election  it¬ 
self.  But  I  think  that  developing  from 
that  experience  there  has  been  a  far 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  on  the  part 


of  such  fact-finding  bodies  as  Benson  & 
Benson.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
very  great  number  of  the  more  stable, 
successful  and  progressive  business  com¬ 
panies  lean  heavily  on  such  results  as  are 
developed  by  Benson  &  Benson,  and 
others  in  their  field. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  admit  that  the  poll  which  really 
cannot  be  contested  for  its  accuracy  is 
the  kind  of  poll  taken  in  Ohio  in  the  elec¬ 
tion.  That  is  much  more  reliable,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

.  Mr.  CAIN.  I  should  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  My  only  reason  for  inter¬ 
rupting  the  Senator  at  the  moment  is 
that  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  only  about 
20  to  25  percent  of  the  population  of  this 
Nation  engages  in  agriculture.  For  that 
reason,  unfortunately,  we  who  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute 
measure  are  strictly  a  minority,  insofar 
as  the  people  of  the  entire  country  are 
concerned,  but  we  are  speaking  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  diversified  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  basically  is  the  foundation 
of  good  soil-conservation  practices. 
While,  unfortunately,  we  are  in  the  mi¬ 
nority,  we  must  voice  our  opposition  to 
legislation  which  would  permit  a  syn¬ 
thetic,  camouflaged  product  to  come 
onto  the  market,  thereby  destroying  en¬ 
tirely  the  outlet  for  butter,  a  commodity 
the  producers  of  which  unfortunately 
happen  to  be  in  the  minority. 

I  would  say  that  the  danger  of  destroy¬ 
ing  our  agricultural  economy  by  permit¬ 
ting  this  camouflage  or  substitute,  so  to 
speak,  for  butter  to  come  onto  the  market 
and  thereby  destroy  the  agricultural 
economy  of  this  Nation  is  not  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  the  voters  in  a  State-wide 
election  voted  to  permit  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  be  sold  without  any  restric¬ 
tion.  If  we  lose  the  butter  market  the 
Midwest,  where  diversified  agriculture  is 
practiced,  will  have  to  change  from 
dairying  to  some  other  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  As  I  stated  before,  we  certainly 
are  going  to  aggravate  the  problems  we 
now  have  with  respect  to  surpluses  with 
excess  cotton  acreages  as  well  as  excess 
corn  acreages  if  we  destroy  an  outlet, 
and  a  profitable  outlet,  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  debate  will  obviously 
be  benefited  by  reason  of  the  observation 
just  made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  com¬ 
ment  on  what  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  just  said,  if  that  is  his  wish. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  election  in  Ohio.  Of  the  48  counties 
24  voted  for  the  free  use  of  color.  Twen¬ 
ty-four  counties  voted  against  it.  It  is 
true  that  the  proposal  was  carried  in 
the  State  by  500,000  votes.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Oleo  Trust  proceeded  on  the 
same  basis  of  misrepresentation  it  has 
always  used,  and  threw  in  everything  it 
had  in  the  bag,  on  the  theory  that  if 
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oleo  could  be  colored  the  people  would 
obtain  cheaper  oleo.  The  Oleo  Trust  per¬ 
suaded  what  it  calls  the  consumer  class 
in  the  cities  that  that  would  be  the  fact. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  it  is  demon¬ 
strated  daily,  that  if  the  Oleo  Trust  takes 
over  the  so-called  spread  market,  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  a  cheaper  spread  the 
consumers  will  pay  much  more  for  it. 
What  is  more,  I  have  statistics  showing 
that  where  yellow  margarine  can  be 
bought  and  there  should  be  a  differential 
of  only  9%  cents  a  pound,  the  differ¬ 
ential  ranges  from  10  to  30  cents  a  pound. 
That  shows  what  will  happen  to  the 
“dear  consumer,”  who  voted  in  Ohio 
500,000  strong  for  oleo,  due  to  the  per¬ 
suasive  methods  of  the  Oleo  Trust,  if  sim¬ 
ilar  action  is  taken  elsewhere. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator’s  observa¬ 
tion  simply  comes  to  this — that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ohio  have  been  fooled,  and 
apparently  the  implication  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  remarks  is  that  the  only  ones  who 
know  the  facts  about  this  subject,  as  to 
the  effect  of  margarine  on  agriculture, 
and  as  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  price  of  oleomargarine  will  be  higher 
or  not,  if  the  pending  bill  is  passed,  are 
himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
Apparently  only  they  know  the  truth 
about  that.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  That 
is  what  it  comes  down  to. 

The  people  of  that  State  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  matter  for 
many  years — just  as  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  and  just  as  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have.  On 
two  occasions  within  the  past  3  years  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  voted  on 
this  very  issue  with  a  margin  of  3  to  1 
against  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  So  apparently  the  only 
places  where  any  persons  understand 
anything  about  this  are  Wisconsin  and, 
perhaps,  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Minnesota.  No  one  else  seems  to  know 
the  true  situation.  The  implication  is 
that  the  statistics  which  have  been 
quoted  are  entirely  false.  There  is  no 
trust.  There  is  nothing  to  support  the 
idea  that  there  will  be  an  incerase  in  the 
price  of  oleomargarine  if  the  pending  bill 
is  passed.  Knowledge  of  the  subject, 
however,  seems  to  be  confined  to  persons 
living  in  two  or  three  States.  Everyone 
else  seems  to  be  ignorant  on  the  whole 
question. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  must  readily  agree  that  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  extremely 
important  areas  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  stable  and  healthy  economy  in  the 
United  States.  What  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  seeks  to  do  in  a  few 
minutes  this  afternoon  is  to  present  a 
point  of  view  which  is  subscribed  to  very 
generously  within  the  confines  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  subscribed  to 
likewise,  I  think,  by  a  good  many  ordi¬ 
nary  American  citizens,  including  house¬ 
wives,  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  entirely 
with  that.  If  the  subject  is  presented 
on  the  basis  that  what  is  involved  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  economy  of  Washington, 
of  Minnesota,  or  Iowa,  I  do  not  question 
that.  I  think  it  is  important.  That  is  a 
sound  ground  on  which  to  base  the  argu¬ 
ment  the  Senator  is  making. 

Mr.  CAIN.  That  is  the  foundation  on 
which  we  have  advanced  this  particular 
case. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  that  that 
is  the  Senator’s  base.  The  only  question 
is:  Is  the  interest  of  four  or  five  States 
to  outweigh  the  interests  of  all  the  Re¬ 
mainder  of  the  States  and  145,000,000 
people? 

Mr.  CAIN.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  States  to  which  I  have  made  refer¬ 
ence  it  is  certainly  our  opinion  that  it 
is  good  for  a  majority  interest  of  the 
country  to  support  the  Wiley-Gillette 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
any  State  decides  and  chooses,  by  vote 
or  by  any  other  constitutional  process  of 
the  State,  that  it  wants  oleomargarine 
to  be  manufactured  in  that  State,  it  can 
do  so  under  the  provisions  of  the  substi¬ 
tute? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  brings  up  a 
very  interesting  but  delicate  question. 
I  know  how  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
thinks  on  the  subject  of  States’  rights. 
There  appears  to  be  a  contradiction 'be¬ 
tween  his  present  stand  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  area  from  which  he  comes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Whether  Benson  & 
Benson  took  the  poll,  or  whether  the 
voters  of  Ohio  took  the  poll,  or  however  a 
poll  was  taken,  it  seems  to  me  the  result 
of  the  poll  is  the  most  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  in  favor  of  the  amendment  that 
can  be  offered.  The  people  of  Ohio  took 
a  stand  on  the  question.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  substitute  amendment  the 
people  of  every  State  in  the  Nation  can 
do  what  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
did,  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  agree  that  we  should  not 
press  an  obvious  point.  However,  it  does 
still  seem  to  me  a  little  strange  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  gotten  some  distance  re¬ 
moved  from  the  basis  of  States’  rights, 
which  is  to  let  a  State  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  various  subjects  as  it 
pleases. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  intensely  interested 
in  housing  and  in  the  subject  of  rent 
control.  One  of  the  important  pieces 
of  legislation  which  was  passed  recently 
was  the  return  of  the  power  of  imposi¬ 
tion  of  rent  control  to  the  States.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  permitting  the  local 
governments  to  handle  such  matters.  I 
think  one  of  the  finest  things  that  ever 
happened  was  the  return  of  the  cen¬ 
tralized  authority  over  rents  to  the 
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States.  I  believe  such  action  should  be 
taken  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  aware  of  the  magnificent  fact 
that  since  the  amendment  offered  to  the 
Rent  and  Housing  Act  of  1949  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
approved  and  became  the  law  of  the  land 
seven  sovereign  States  have  said,  “We 
know  better  how  to  regulate  and  control 
or  discontinue  rent  control  than  does 
the  Federal  Government,”  and  they  have 
in  consequence  seen  fit  to  decontrol. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  amendment  to 
the  law  was  the  so-called  Fulbright 
amendment;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CAIN.  As  indeed  it  should  have 
been  called,  because  the  substance  and 
the  idea  came  from  his  fertile  brain.  . 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  happened  to  be  one 
who  supported  that  amendment.  I 
thought  the  amendment  was  very  con¬ 
structive.  I  was  glad  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senate  approved  it 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  Congress  by  taking  that  action 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  submitting  the 
amendment,  and  debating  it,  and  sup¬ 
porting  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate. . 

I  submit  that  the  same  principle  is 
involved  in  the  present  discussion.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  took  a  vote  on  the  subject  of  mar¬ 
garine,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  other 
State  could  take  similar  action,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  substitute,  and  that 
could  be  the  final  solution.  Such  action 
would  seem  to  be  absolutely  parallel  to 
the  action  advocated  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  when  handling  the  bill  relating 
to  rent  control  during  the  last  session  of 

tLp  PnnPTP^t: 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
rather  briefly,  I  certainly  shall  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  respond  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  First,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  unde¬ 
served  compliment  they  have  paid  me, 
because  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Both  Senators  did  as  much  as 
I  did. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that,  the  eminent 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  busy  as  he  is 
with  his  duties  as  minority  leader,  has, 
in  my  opinion,  not  had  time  to  analyze 
the  effect  of  the  Wiley  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  that  amendment  by  Federal  law 
would  provide  that  a  State  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  have,  by  its  own  laws, 
yellow  margarine,  but  does  not  have  a 
plant,  may  not  import  yellow  margarine. 
In  other  words,  the  amendment  would 
provide,  by  Federal  law,  “No,  you  cannot 
buy  yellow  margarine,  you  cannot  ship 
it  in,  even  though  your  State  laws  say  it 
is  perfectly  proper  to  do  so.”  Thirty- 
two  States,  two-thirds  of  the  States,  have 
no  prohibition,  no  restriction  on  yellow 
margarine,  yet  by  the  Wiley  amendment 
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It  is  proposed  to  deny  half  of  those  States 
the  right  to  import  this  perfectly  good 
product  into  those  States.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  would  say,  “No,  you 
cannot  do  that.  If  you  want  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  you  have  got  to  build  your  own 
plant,”  which  is  the  antithesis  of  States’ 
rights. 

As  to  the  foolish  argument  that  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  in  any 
way  restricts  the  State’s  product,  it  is 
absolutely  not  so.  The  Wiley  amend¬ 
ment  would  prevent  interstate  commerce 
into  those  States  which  want  the  prod¬ 
uct.  In  no  way  does  the  bill  try  to  direct 
or  supersede  the“'State  laws  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  observation? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  States  so  vote, 
they  can  manufacture  oleomargarine 
within  their  own  borders.  That  is  the 
point  I  5m  making.  If  they  want  it  that 
badly,  they  certainly  can  do  it. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  made  his  point  most  ably. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  comment  made  by  my  good 
friend  bn  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  He 
ignores  one  great  fact,  namely,  that  in 
two  cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  it  was  hot 
only  proper  but  legal  and  constitutional 
to  stop  the  importation  of  filled  milk. 
The  only  difference  between  filled  milk 
and  oleomargarine  is  there  is  more  for¬ 
eign  matter  in  the  milk,  which  makes  it 
more  solid. 

The  reason  for  that — the  Senator  has 
not  argued,  and  will  refuse  to  argue,  this 
point— is  that  in  his  own  State,  where 
the  law  prohibits  the  serving  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  .in  restaurants  unless  there  is 
a  sign  showing  that  oleomargarine  is 
served  there,  the  poll  shows — and  the 
Senator  ignores  this  fact — that  69  out 
of  100  restaurants  were  violating  the  law, 
in  his  own  State — meaning  that  the  poor 
consumer,  thinking  he  was  getting  but¬ 
ter,  was  being  fed  greasy  oleomargarine. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
thing  is  based  on  the  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  have  the  Fair  Deal. 

When  the  Senator  says  that  only  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota,  and  perhaps  a  few 
other  States,  are  interested  in  this 
problem - 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  permit  me  to 
interrupt  at  this  point,  to  observe  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  referred  to  only  three  States,  namely, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Washington, 
because  it  happened  that  only  the  Sen¬ 
ators  representing  those  States  were  at 
the  moment  engaged  in  this  discussion — 
which  is  not  to  say  that  perhaps  25  more 
Senators,  had  they  been  on  the  floor, 
might  have  caused  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  refer  in  the  same  terms  to 
all  the  other  States.  I  think  he  will  take 
most  of  us  in,  as  the  vote  will  disclose 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
make  was  that  in  his  very  fine  and  gentle 
manner  of  approaching  a  problem  the 
Senator  puts  words  into  the  mouths  of 


other  Senators  and  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  if  one  is  not  careful,  that  those 
words  may  properly  be  attributed  to 
those  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  our  arguments  have 
been  very  well  put.  We  know  there  is 
a  very  large  oleomargarine  industry;  we 
know  that  in  Europe  the  same  group 
controls  approximately  from  50  to  60 
percent  of  all  the  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
factured  outside  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  know  that  that  group  has 
come  into  America.  We  know  that  five 
or  six  of  the  plants  control  about  60 
percent  of  the  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  in  this  country.  We 
know  that  at  the  present  moment,  in 
States  where  they  have  the  right — 
under  State  law,  mind  you;  it  is  a 
State-law  proposition — to  sell  white  or 
yellow  oleomargarine  they  are  using 
cartel  methods.  In  California  they  are 
following  the  cartel  method  of  selling, 
at  one  point  in  the  State,  1  pound  of 
oleo  for  15  cents  and  giving  the  right 
to  get  another  pound  free,  whereas  at 
another  point  in  the  same  State  they 
are  selling  oleomargarine  at  60  cents  a 
pound. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  representing 
directly  2,500,000  dairy  farmers,  not  in 
1  State  but  in  48  States.  Opposed  to 
us  is  the  Oleomargarine  Trust.  Let  us 
call  a  spade  a  spade.  We  know  the 
methods  of  the  Oleomargarine  Trust. 
We  know  how  they  take  over  territory 
and  fix  prices  and  “take  the  poor  con¬ 
sumer  for  a  ride.” 

When  it  is  said  that  we  are  selfishly 
engaged  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  we  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  that  not  only  are  we  here  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  the  dairy  farmer 
but  we  are  protecting  the  rights  of  all 
the  people  of  the  48  States.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  looking  after  the  public  welfare. 

If  and  when  the  law  as  they  want  it 
to  be  changed  becomes  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  Senators  or  Representa¬ 
tives  who  vote  for  it  will  rue  the  day 
they  did  so.  But  that  change  will  not 
come  about  in  a  month  or  6  months 
or  a  year.  However,  when  Senators  see 
a  creeping  paralysis  spread  over  the 
great  heart  of  the  Nation,  the  Middle 
West;  when  Senators  see  what  occurs 
there,  not  only  on  the  farms  but  in  the 
villages — and,  after  all,  the  farmer  is  the 
best  market  for  the  laboring  man’s 
products — when  Senators  see  that  the 
laboring  man  cannot  buy,  and  various 
other  things  occur,  then,  I  suppose,  some 
other  excuse  will  be  given.  Perhaps 
some  persons  will  say  it  is  the  fault  of 
the^Eightieth  Congress.  But  we  will  say 
it  is  the  Eighty-first  Congress  that  has 
stuck  the  dagger  in  the  back,  not  only 
of  the  farmer  but  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  very  sturdy  propo¬ 
nent  of  the  substitute  to  which  I  have 
addressed  myself  favorably  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  can  fully  appreciate  why  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  thinks  it  proper 
to  answer  so  spontaneously  some  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  because 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  very  able 
man.  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  informed  Members  of  this  body. 


So  I  was  surprised,  during  the  course  of 
the  present  debate,  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  say,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  firm  of  Benson  &  Benson,  Inc.,  from 
whose  poll  or  survey  I  have  been  quoting. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  Benson  &  Benson,  Inc., 
was  organized  in  1938  by  Lawrence  and 
Edward  Benson.  Both  those  men  were 
formerly  associated  with  the  Gallup  poll 
organization,  beginning  in  1933,  and  they 
still  do  a  great  deal  of  the  Gallup  work. 
Some  of  their  current  clients  happen  to 
be  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  the  Parker  Pen 
Co.,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  the  Aircraft 
Industries  Association,  the  Association 
of  Reserve  City  Bankers,  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  so  very 
well  knows,  in  the  somewhat  recent  past 
four  polls  were  taken  by  Gallup  on  the 
oleomargarine  question;  at  least,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  those  polls,  which  said  rather 
conclusively  that  a  great  many  American 
people  wanted  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
tax  on  oleomargarine,  were  referred  to 
by  the  proponents  of  the  Senator’s  pres¬ 
ent-day  position.  Those  polls  were  taken 
on  March  14,  1948,  June  9, 1948,  March  5, 
1949,  and  May  14,  1949.  I  mention  them 
only  for  the  reason  that,  although  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  presumably  has 
not  previously  heard  of  Benson  &  Ben¬ 
son,  Inc.,  he  has — and  very  favorably — 
heard  of  Gallup.  The  work  which  went 
into  the  four  polls  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  was  done  by  Benson  &  Benson  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gallup,  for  whom  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  such  a  very 
high  degree  of  admiration. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Ben¬ 
son  &  Benson,  Inc.,  poll  which  I  am  using 
now  and  the  four  Gallup  polls  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  that  the  Benson  &  Ben¬ 
son  poll  was  designed  to  clarify  the  ear¬ 
lier  polls  with  the  tax  issue  left  out. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
raised  the  question  of  why  people  gen¬ 
erally,  as  a  result  of  this  survey  by  Ben¬ 
son  &  Benson,  appear  to  be  in  support  of 
the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amend¬ 
ment.  I  should  like  to  give  what  appear 
to  be  their  reasons. 

Removal  of  the  tax  on  oleo  was  one 
important  reason.  Next  in  importance 
was  the  public  sentiment  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  States’  rights  which 
each  State  should  decide  for  itself.  A 
substantial  group  said  the  law  would 
eliminate  the  danger  of  fraud  and  mis¬ 
representation.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  has  just  referred  to  fraud  or  mis¬ 
representation  as  they  have  seemingly 
been  practiced  within  the  State  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  in  connection  with  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  question. 

Let  us  take  up  these  reasons  one  by 
one;  to  do  so  will  not  take  long. 

First,  the  matter  of  taxes  on  oleo: 
Both  butter  people  and  oleo  people  agree 
that  the  taxes  and  fees  on  oleo  should 
be  removed.  Oleo  propaganda  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  only  reason  the 
butter  people  feel  this  way  is  that  they 
have  no  recourse — that  it  is  a  last-ditch 
attempt  on  their  part  to  win  public  sup¬ 
port  for  their  basic  position. 
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The  record  shows  that  is  not  an  accu¬ 
rate  charge.  Competent  legal  testimony, 
which  has  never  been  contradicted,  was 
presented  by  dairy  representatives  to 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate.  This  testimony  indicated  that  the 
use  of  the  Government’s  taxing  power 
was  invoked  by  the  Congress  in  the  first 
place  only  because  that  was  the  only  way 
to  secure  Federal  control  and  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  opened  up 
new  ways  to  activate  and  fortify  Gov¬ 
ernment  policies  on  oleo.  Within  a  short 
time  after  these  decisions  were  handed 
down,  dairy  policy  voluntarily  advocated 
the  elimination  of  taxes  and  license  fees 
on  oleo  and  the  substitution  of  other 
forms  of  Government  control. 

Personally,  I  see  great  significance  in 
the  fact  that  a  substantial  segment  of 
the  public  volunteered  as  the  reason  why 
they  approved  the  substance  of  the  Gil- 
lette-Wiley  amendment,  their  feeling 
that  each  State  should  decide  for  itself. 
We  have  seen  evidence  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  people  are  growing  resent¬ 
ful  of  the  encroachment  by  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  privileges  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  individual  States.  We 
now  see  that  sentiment  again  here  in 
connection  with  a  question  which,  as  the 
survey  itself  shows,  is  not  of  burning 
importance  to  a  large  part  of  the  public. 
We  are  treading  on  the  toes,  not  only  of 
the  respective  State  governments,  but  of 
the  people,  when  we  arrogate  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  powers  and  actions 
which  logically  rest  with  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  surprised  and 
more  than  a  little  concerned  over  the 
public’s  voluntary  expression,  through 
the  medium  of  this  poll,  of  their  fears 
in  this  regard.  Many  of  the  questions 
and  problems  which  confront  us  in  our 
sessions  cannot  and  should  not  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  States.  But  the  question 
of  oleo  restrictions  and  legislation  is  one 
which  can  and  should  be  solved  at  the 
State  level  where  sectional  preferences 
and  sectional  opinions  can  be  individu¬ 
ally  expressed  and  not  submerged  with 
those  of  other  sections. 

The  third  strong  reason  why  the  pub¬ 
lic  expresses  its  approval  of  a  ban  on 
interstate  shipments  of  yellow  oleo  is 
vital  and  compelling.  It  is  the  fear  of 
fraud.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
pooh-poohed  again  and  again  the  idea 
that  any  consumer  could  be  defrauded 
in  view  of  the  regulations  which  the  bill 
under  consideration  places  upon  restau¬ 
rant  service  of  yellow  oleo.  He  failed  to 
point  out — perhaps  he  did  not  know — 
that  in  his  own  State,  where  very  simi¬ 
lar  restrictions  now  exist,  66  out  of  100 
restaurants  surveyed  by  a  fact-finding 
agency  less  than  a  year  ago,  passed  off 
oleo  in  place  of  butter  upon  their  pa¬ 
trons  unsuspecting  or  otherwise. 

But  oleo  naturally  lends  itself  to  fraud 
when  it  is  colored  yellow.  It  looks,  it 
tastes,  and  it  resembles  closely  in  other 
respects  butter,  a  more  expensive  prod¬ 
uct.  Shady  operators  could  make  easy 
money  by  rewrapping  yellow  oleo  in  but¬ 
ter  cartons.  The  ease  with  which  this 
can  be  done  was  pointed  out  graphically 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  a 
year  ago.  That  committee,  you  will  re¬ 


call,  reported  out  favorably  a  bill  very 
similar  to  the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute 
amendment. 

Consumers  see  the  inherent  possibility 
of  fraud  in  oleo.  They  recognize  the  need 
for  rigid  controls  of  those  who  would  de¬ 
fraud  them  of  their  money.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  they  see  a  satisfactory  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection  in  a  Federal  ban  on 
interstate  shipments  of  yellow  oleo  and 
enforcement  at  the  State  level  of  what¬ 
ever  restrictions  each  State  chooses  to 
impose. 

We  are  debating  here  a  measure  which 
affects  virtually  every  family  in  these 
United  States.  Involved  in  the  question 
are  such  basic  factors  as  agricultural 
economics,  corporation  sales  problems, 
and  the  rights  of  consumers  to  buy  what 
they  please  and  get  what  they  pay  for. 
We  have  heard  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  but  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  should  harken  to  the 
voice  of  the  people.  After  all,  they  are 
the  ones  who  consume  the  butter  and  the 
oleo.  In  the  survey  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  and  in  a  number  of  others,  the 
people  have  spoken  clearly.  The  survey 
was  broad  in  scope,  objective  in  purpose, 
and  as  scientifically  conducted  as  it  is 
possible  to  conduct  surveys  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  twentieth  century.  Whatever 
margin  of  error  may  exist  in  the  find¬ 
ings — and  I  think  we  ought  to  say  there 
must  obviously  be  some  margin  of 
error — it  is  bound  to  be  a  matter  of  only 
a  few  percentage  points  one  way  or  the 
other. 

But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  predomi¬ 
nate,  not  marginal.  Seven  out  of  ten 
people  say  it  makes  little  or  no  difference 
to  them  whether  or  not  they  can  buy 
yellow  oleo.  And  more  than  2l/2  times 
as  many  would  approve  a  law  which 
would  remove  present  taxes  and  license 
fees  on  oleo  and  forbid  the  interstate 
shipment  of  yellow  oleo  as  would  disap¬ 
prove  such  a  measure. 

No  one  yet  has  advanced  any  reasons 
why  the  Senate  should  disregard  public 
opinion  on  this  issue. 

'|^5W5TTT?^J^,|'1T?N■  rA'gTJM  A1 1  '1 U  M  IN 

THE  FORMATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

POLICY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pi4sident,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges]  fgr  allowing  me  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments  on  a  matter  not 
related  to  the  subject  before  the  Senate. 

There  are  two  matters  that  are  giving 
serious  concern  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  One  is/will  the  leadership  of 
this  Nation  and  of  the  world  prove  itself 
adequate  so  that  the  world  will  not  have 
to  experience  a  third  world  war?  The 
second  concern  of  our  people  is  whether 
or  not  we  will  be  wise  enough  and  ade¬ 
quate  enough  to  avoid  another  economic 
depression.  Recently  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  course  of  debate  regarding 
Formosa,  I  catechised  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  and  in  the  debate  I  stated  that 
after 'we  had  heard  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Acheson,  in  an  executive  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  would  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  problems,  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  concerns  our  people  and  the 
’ 

' 


people  of  the  world.  In  the  center  of 
that  problem  there  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
troversy  relating  to  Formosa. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee'was 
in  session  today.  I  could  not  attenjd,  but 
1  have  heard  something  that  came  out 
of  that  meeting  of  the  committee,  which 
jnore  or  less  fits  into  what  I  had  dictated 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 
We  say  we  are  “a  government  of  laws.” 
That  is,  the  United  States  of  America  is 
Controlled  by  a  government  of  laws.  In 
the  realm  of  foreign  relations,  our 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  v.  Curtiss  Wright  Export  Corp. 
|(299  U.  S.  304),  has  said  the  President 
possesses  a  delicate,  plenary,  and  exclu¬ 
sive  power,  as  a  sole  organ  of  the  Federal 
^Government,  in  theyfield  of  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  a  power  vmich  does  not  require 
is  the  basis  of  its ^xercise  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Cour £  stated  that  the  Presi- 
ient,  rather  High  the  Congress,  has  the 
letter  opportunity  of  knowing  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  p/evail  in  foreign  countries; 
which  of  /Course  is  generally  true. 
Through  the  State  Department  and  the 
branches  pi  the  Foreign  Service,  in¬ 
formation  is  furnished  to  the  Executive. 
While  this  states  pretty  clearly  where 
the  plenary  and  primary  responsibility  in 
relatii^n  to  foreign  affairs  resides,  in  a 
world  which  is  pretty  touchy  and  sensi¬ 
tive  in  spots,  and  which  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  through  the  ingenuity  of  man  in 
the  last  two  decades,  and  particularly 
in  a  world  in  which  the  races  of  men  are 
Dn  different  intellectual  and  spiritual 
levels,  I  personally  believe  that  on  ali 
international  problems,  at  least  those 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
Executive  can  well  afford  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  views  and  suggestions  of 
national  leaders  of  thought,  particularly 
those  in  the  legislative  branch. 

While  I  have  been  in  Congress  it  has 
Inever  been  my  policy  to  criticize  the 
■President  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  his  own  baili¬ 
wick  and  performed  his  own  functions, 
but  when  he  got  over  into  the  legislative 
bailiwick,  so  to  speak,  or  when  he  has  at- 
tempted  to  interfere  with  the  functions 
jf  the  judicial  branch  of  government,  I 
ive  not  hesitated  to  criticize  such 
action.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in 
indulging  in  personalities,  nor  do  I  set 
myseffi.  up  as  one  who  possesses  any 
superioR.  judgment  or  vision.  Paren- 
theticallXl  may  say  there  are  too  many 
visionaries^!  all  fields.  What  we  need 
is  what  Me.  Dooley  called  common 
sense,  which  ne  says  is  the  scarcest  com¬ 
modity  on  the  ^market. 

I  repeat  that  iShave  not  hesitated  to 
criticise  action,  if  and  when  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  my  opinion  mas  jumped  over  the 
fence  and  attempted  to  dominate  the 
legislative  branch,  or  tg  impose  legis¬ 
lation  on  Congress,  and  when  and  if 
through  his  departments  downtown  we 
find  a  failure  to  recognize  that  they  are 
but  creatures  of  the  legislative  branch, 
who  have  become,  through  custom  and 
through  practice,  the  creatures  -of  the 
Executive,  and  they  become  visionaries 
after  a  sort,  not  only  in  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation  but  in  impressing  the  will  of  the 
Executive  on  the  Congress.  In  those 
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\  Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
tne  Senator  yield? 

BREWSTER.  With  the  permis¬ 
sion^  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  shall 
yield  rathe  Senator  from  California,  to 
permit  nun  to  reply  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly Np  reply  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
nothing  gets  out  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  except  witfmhe  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  Statelet  me  say  that  of 
course  that  statement  is  not  quite  accu¬ 
rate,  because  the  triangf  Mr.  Alger  Hiss 
is  now  going  on  in  New  *iprk,  and  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  past  some  documents  have 
gotten  out  of  the  StateNjJepartment 
without  the  knowledge  of  trte  Secretary 
of  State.  \ 

But  I  wish  to  say  to  the  SenaW  from 
Maine  and  to  the  other  MembersSof  the 
Senate  who  are  present  at  this  ’tome, 
that,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  National 
Government  of  China  has  lost  some  of  rte 
equipment  during  the  course  of  the  civm 
war,  but  China  is  not  the  only  country 
that  has  lost  equipment.  In  5  days  the 
Dutch  Army,  in  World  War  II,  sur¬ 
rendered,  with  all  its  equipment.  In  7 
days  the  King  of  the  Belgians  surren¬ 
dered  the  entire  Belgian  Army,  with  all 
its  equipment.  In  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  the  mighty  French  Army,  which 
was  the  mightiest  in  Europe,  surrendered, 
with  all  its  equipment.  The  British  lost 
all  their  equipment  at  Dunkerque.  We 
did  not  turn  our  backs  on  Britain  at  that 
time,  but  we  sent  to  Britain  rifles  and 
ammunition  and  French  75’s  which  we 
had  in  stock  or  storage,  and  we  sent 
other  equipment  to  help  them  in  the 
battle  of  Britain. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while 
some  of  this  captured  American  equip¬ 
ment  has  turned  up  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  forces,  it  is  also  true  that 
during  the  war  period,  when  we  were 
supplying  Great  Britain  with  approxi¬ 
mately  $31,000,000,000  worth  of  lend- 
lease,  we  were  supplying  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  approximately  $11,000,- 
000,000  worth* of  lend-lease.  I  make  no 
criticism  of  that;  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  was  a  wartime  ally,  and,  of  course/ 
was  entitled  to  receive  assistance  from 
us.  But  some  of  that  equipment  as 
composed  of  American  arms,  munitions, 
jeeps,  and  so  forth.  A 

The  Soviets  and  the  Communists  may 
be  accused  of  many  things,  but  they  have 
riot  been  accused  of  not  beinjrgood  prop¬ 
agandists.  When  I  was/in  China,  I 
heard  reports  to  the  effect  that  some  of 
the  equipment  which  w^often  see  shown 
in  photographs  witty  captions  stating 
that  the  equipment,  had  been  captured 
at  Peiping  and  Nanking  and  at  other 
places  in  China  by  the  Communists,  is 
actually  American  lend-lease  equipment 
which  had  first  been  sent  by  us  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  subsequently  was  transshipped 
by  Russia  , to  the  Chinese  Communists, 
and  has  been  very  effectively  used  as 
propaganda  in  order  to  undermine  the 
Government  of  China  and  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  has  lost  all  its  equip¬ 
ment — which  is  not  so,  because  I  per¬ 
sonally  have  observed,  on  the  island  of 
Formosa  and  on  the  island  of  Kinmen, 


where  the  Government  forces  turned 
back  an  invasion  of  over  10,000  Com¬ 
munist  troops,  American  equipment 
which  still  is  in  Government  hands  and 
still  is  being  effectively  used. 

But  they  do  lack  a  modest  amount  of 
equipment  which  is  needed  to  defend  the 
island  of  Formosa. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  requests  of 
the  Government  of  China  were  still  with¬ 
in  the  existing  appropriation  bills  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  the  amount  of 
aid  requested  by  the  Government  of 
China  had  been  granted,  perhaps  it 
would  not  even  have  amounted  to  50 
percent  of  the  $75,000,000  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
add  only  one  thing:  The  stories  about 
the  turning  over  of  equipment  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  began  in  1943,  at 
the  time  when  the  materiel  was  being 
shipped  over  the  “hump.”  While  here  in 
America  we  were  reading  those  stories 
of  the  diversion  of  this  equipment  from 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed — 
mamely,  to  fight  the  Japs — yet  the  facte 
at  that  time  were,  as  I  learned  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  in  flying  the  “humip,” 
tha\the  agreement  with  the  Chinese 
Government  provided  that  they  yere  to 
have  aU  the  materiel  and  eapipment 
above  6V)0  tons  a  month  wftich  was 
flown  over^the  “hump”;  butyduring  the 
entire  year\he  amount  wjnch  went  to 
General  Chennault  at  tyjpnming  never 
exceeded  3,000  ions.  Tty&t  was  the  first 
thing  that  disturbed  m ft  when  I  returned 
to  this  country — i\fifid  stories,  as  early 
as  that,  designed)™  discredit  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  whalf  was  going  on,  when 
as  a  matter  ofy«act  l\ey  were  getting 
nothing  at  allyexcept  foft^what  the  Chi¬ 
nese  National  Airways  could  fly  from 
Calcutta.  /  \ 

I  shouldnike  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  ifif may,  one  question  which  deals 
with  the  issue  now  before  us.  The  Joint 
Chiej/of  Staff  are,  I  understand,  td^ome 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  testify,  I  assume  perhapsVin 
executive  session  or  in  open  session. 
mas  been  stated  that  if  military,  naval; 
or  air  officers  deviate  from  the  line  of 
authority,  from  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  then  those 
men  are  apt  to  be  disciplined  by  being 
“sent  to  Siberia.”  They  are  not  going  to 
be  punished,  we  were  told  by  Secretary 
Matthews,  but  they  are  going  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  chain  of  command  and 
sent  to  some  other  station.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  in  any  of  their  evidence,  should 
happen  to  deviate  from  the  line  laid 
down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  those  men  are  going  to  be  subject 
to  possible  displacement  or  discipline  as 
a  result?  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  question,  to  which  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  given  some  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  question?  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  understands. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  shall  try  to  put 
the  question  in  words  of  one  syllable  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  merely  want  to 
know  what  the  question  is. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  want  to  know 
whether,  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  should  deviate  in 
then-  opinions  from  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  President  regarding  Formosa,  they 
would  be  liable  to  discipline  or  to  dis¬ 
placement  under  the  principle  enunci¬ 
ated  by  Secretary  Matthews  of  the  Navy? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  the  Chief 
Executive.  I  cannot  anticipate  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  may  gay  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  invited 
General  Bradley  arid  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  come/before  the  committee 
on  the  26th  of,  January.  They  will  be 
there  on  the ^6th ;  and  if  the  Senator 
will  just  wait1  out  in  the  ante  room  until 
after  they  Justify,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell 
him  wha>ahey  testify,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Was  the  Senator 
from  Texas  in  any  way  disturbed  by  this 
principle  laid  down  by  Secretary  Mat¬ 
thews,  if  he  noted  it? 

Ate.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  But  if  I  were  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  if  I  were  Secretary 
of  State,  and  one  of  my  subordinates 
took  violent  issue  with  my  policies,  he 
would  not  remain  a  subordinate  very 
long. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Suppose  he  did  not 
take  violent  issue;  suppose  he  merely 
took  issue;  suppose,  in  some  measure,  he 
should  deviate  from  some  accepted  line; 
what  then? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  happens  all 
the  time.  Deviation  does  not  amount 
to  anything,  if  the  individual  is  acting 
in  good  faith  and  is  a  man  of  integrity 
and  a  loyal  individual,  not  someone  snip¬ 
ing  around. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
distinguish  the  case  of  Admiral  Denfeld, 
then,  as  not  being  a  sniper? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  going  into 
any  particular  case.  I  have  no  desire  to 
mention  names,  and  to  engage  in  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  not  believe  that  perhaps 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  contemplate 
Admiral  Denfeld’s  retirement? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  propose  to 
^answer  questions  of  that  kind.  The 
Senator  is  trying  to  maneuver  me  into 
a position  where  he  can  quote  me. 

Mt  BREWSTER.  Will  the  Senator 
from'STexas  not  answer  the  question? 
It  is  £l\simple  question.  The  Senator 
was  rather  insistent  that  some  of  us 
answer.  \ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  is  it  the  Sen¬ 
ator  desires  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY?  I  have  answered  it 
as  best  I  can,  and  the  only  way  that  I 
intend  to  answer  it.  •>, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  does 
not  think,  then,  does  he,  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  any  occasion  to  have 
concern  about  their  testimony  before  the 
committee?  ». 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  in  mind. 
They  are  intelligent  men.  If  it  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  it  may 
also  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  They  do  not  seem  to  agree  on 
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anything  else,  but  they  might  agree  on 
that.  y 

Mv,  KEM  and  Mr.  BRIDGES  addressed 
the  Chair.  / 

The  '^CE  PRESIDENfr  Has  the 
Senator  mrni  Maine  ydoncluded  his 
remarks?  \  / 

Mr.  BREWSTSTtVT  wish  later  to  be 
recognized,  but  Rjf^ld  the  floor  for  the 
present.  \ 

The  VICE  BjRESIDEWt  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  beefrywaiting  for 
recognition^  and  the  Chair  Indicated  at 
the  cop<flusion  of  the  address  by'ihe  Sen¬ 
ator  ifom  New  Hampshire  that,  ir^e' was 
on.' 'his  feet,  the  Chair  would  recognize 
mm.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
'  Oorntui1  ■  t iwn  MiBBWwi.  ■■■  ■  -~ 

REPEAL  OP  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
measure,  House  bill  2023,  has  been  de¬ 
bated  at  considerable  length.  The  issues 
have  been  discussed  with  learning  and 
with  a  wealth  of  argument  and  illustra¬ 
tion.  I  should  like  to  discuss  it  very 
briefly  and  to  state  my  position  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the 
Wiley- Gillette  amendment  providing, 
with  certain  safeguards,  for  removal  of 
the  present  taxes  and  license  fees  on 
oleomargarine. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  continue  to  impose 
discriminatory  taxes  against  this  com¬ 
modity,  which  has  become  an  important 
part  of  the  household  budget  of  many 
families,  particularly  those  in  the  low- 
income  brackets  where  pennies  count. 
The  tax  has  been  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  will  continue  to  be  paid  by 
the  consumer  if  the  present  law  remains 
on  the  statute  books. 

Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
should  be  repealed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  millions  of 
farmers  throughout  the  country  who  are 
engaged  in  the  dairying  business,  and 
the  thousands  of  creameries,  large  and 
small,  which  make  butter,  are  entitled  to 
protection  against  unfair  competition 
from  this  substitute  product.  No  one 
should  buy  oleomargarine  thinking  it  is 
butter.  In  righting  one  wrong,  I  feel 
very  keenly  that  we  should  not  commit 
another. 

The  Wiley-Gillette  amendment  should 
result  in  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
public  and  the  great  dairy  industry  that 
means  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  my 
own  State  of  Missouri.  I  shall  therefore 
support  the  Wiley-Gillette  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.'  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  things  to  say  regarding  the 
pending  legislation.  I  should  like  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  Record,  if  the  matter  before  us 
now  is  not  the  Formosan  question  but 
the  pending  oleomargarine  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
editorial  from  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  of  January  6.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  editor,  Mr.  Virginius  Dabney, 
is  one  of  the  leading  editorial  writers  of 
the  country.  I  wish  to  read  one  para¬ 


graph  from  it  referring  to  the  pending 
so-called  Wiley-Gillette  amendment: 

This  bit  of  skulduggery  has  been  dubbed 
"the  Wiley  amendment”  by  punsters  on 
Capitol  Hill.  If  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  chicaneries  of  all  time.  *  *  * 

The  vote  on  the  Wiley  amendment  should 
provide  us  with  an  excellent  criterion  of  the 
kind  of  statesmanship  we  have  in  the  Senate. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  Wiley 
amendment  is  not  a  solution  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  which  the  butter  producers 
themselves  complain.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  entire  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  scandalous  amendment 

Far  more  than  the  price  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Senate’s  vote  on  the  House-passed  oleo  tax 
repealer — as  amended  by  a  25-man  butter 
bloc  in  the  upper  House.  The  Senate  is 
expected  to  vote  on  their  emasculated  re¬ 
peal  bill  today. 

The  amended  version  of  the  bill,  proposed 
by  Senators  Gillette,  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  and 
Wiley,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  would  re¬ 
peal  the  10-cents-per-pound  tax  on  colored 
margarine,  and  the  quarter-of-a-cent  tax  on 
uncolored — but  would  prohibit  all  interstate 
traffic  in  colored  margarine.  In  other  words 
the  housewife  could  buy  tax-free  oleo  only 
if  it  were  manufactured  in  the  State  in  which 
she  resides. 

This  bit  of  skulduggery  has  been  dubbed 
"the  Wiley  amendment”  by  punsters  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  If  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  chicaneries  of  all  time. 

Senator  Wiley  and  his  butter  men  are 
perfect  examples  of  the  type  of  politician 
referred  to  in  the  oft-quoted  epigram  of  John 
Morley’s:  "Those  who  would  treat  politics 
and  morality  apart  will  never  understand  the 
one  or  the  other.” 

Tools  of  the  butter  bloc,  these  men  are 
determined  to  prolong  the  controversy  in¬ 
definitely  and  at  any  cost  to  the  millions  of 
housewives  who  now  pay  10  cents  more  than 
they  should  for  each  pound  of  oleo  they  buy. 

The  vote  on  the  Wiley  amendment  should 
provide  us  with  an  excellent  criterion  of  the 
kind  of  statesmanship  we  have  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  more  excuse  for  prohibiting  the 
interstate  shipment  of  colored  margarine 
than  there  is  for  a  law  compelling  a  house¬ 
wife  to  buy  no  butter  except  that  produced 
within  her  own  State. 

The  oleo  people  have  science,  the  consumer, 
and  Justice  on  their  side.  The  consumers  de¬ 
mand  the  repealer;  the  scientists  have  proved 
that  the  fats  in  oleo  are  palatable,  nutritious, 
and  wholesome;  Justice  demands  an  end  to 
this  intolerable  discrimination.  If  the  butter 
bloc  can  defeat  all  three,  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  to  draw  is  that  those  Senators  who  vote 
for  the  Wiley  amendment  are  impervious  to 
the  appeal  of  Justice,  blind  to  scientific  evi¬ 
dence,  and  deaf  to  the  plea  of  housewives — 
something  to  be  recalled  when  these  gentle¬ 
men  offer  for  reelectlon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  as  amended  by  the  Aiken 
amendment,  is  the  proper  approach  to 
the  problem,  if  the  dairy  interests  are 
really  concerned  about  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  fraud.  It  undertakes  to  set 
down  a  proper  criterion  for  advertise¬ 
ments  and  labeling,  the  labeling  being 
covered  in  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
and  to  provide  very  severe  penalties  for 
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violation  of  the  act.  If  there  is  any 
proper  approach,  that  is  it.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Wiley  amendment,  which 
simply  prohibits  the  shipment  of  yel¬ 
low  margarine  in  interstate  commerce, 
does  not  accomplish  that  purpose  in  any 
way.  It  is  an  infringement  upon  exist¬ 
ing  rights  of  the  States  which  permit 
without  restriction  yellow  margarine  to 
be  sold  within  their  borders.  There  are 
32  States  which  permit  it,  and  only  15  of 
those  States  have  plants  within  their 
borders;  one  of  those  being  Missouri,  the 
State  of  the  Senator  who  has  just 
spoken.  Of  course,  that  State  is  large 
enough  to  support  a  plant,  but  in  such 
States  as  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico,  which  have  relatively  small 
populations,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
economically  possible  to  support  a  plant. 
The  Wiley  amendment  in  effect  denies 
the  people  of  those  and  other  States  the 
right  to  buy  yellow  margarine,  whereas 
today  they  can  buy  it  freely — of  course, 
paying  the  tax.  In  my  judgment  it 
would  be  much  more  sensible  to  leave  the 
existing  legislation  in  effect  than  to 
adopt  the  Wiley  amendment,  which 
would  put  up  a  complete  barrier  against 
interstate  commerce  in  yellow  marga¬ 
rine. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  trade  jour¬ 
nal  that  is  no  way  related  either  to  the 
margarine  industry  or  the  butter  in¬ 
dustry.  It  was  in  the  Refrigeration  and 
Air  Conditioning  News,  of  Detroit.  It 
was  a  guest  editorial  by  E.  N.  Guild.  I 
desire  to  read  it,  as  I  think  it  high-lights 
one  of  the  interesting  phases  of  this  sit¬ 
uation: 

IT  COULDN’T  HAPPEN  HERE - OR  COULD  IT? 

(A  guest  editorial  by  E.  N.  Guild) 

(Editor’s  Note. — Author  of  this  grand  satire 
is  both  an  electric  refrigeration  executive 
and  a  farmer.  He’s  also  fed  up  with  social¬ 
istic  government.  All  people  in  the  gas-ap¬ 
pliance  industry,  we  trust,  will  understand 
that  he’s  lampooning  political  gas  bags,  not 
the  gas  industry.) 

The  national  controversy  over  the  butter 
and  margarine  situation  has  given  me  a 
great  inspiration.  This  is  such  a  wonderful 
idea  that  it  should  have  been  thought  of 
long  ago,  and  the  fact  that  nothing  pre¬ 
viously  has  been  done  reveals  that  American 
industry  has  failed  to  exercise  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  open  to  it  under  our  en¬ 
lightened  form  of  government. 

I  am  identified  with  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try,  and  have  a  strong  preference  for  this 
form  of  energy;  so  strong  that  over  the  years 
I  have  convinced  myself  that  all  other  forms 
should  be  abolished,  in  the  public  interest. 
Naturally,  I  use  an  electric  range  in  our 
kitchen  at  home,  and  being  completely  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  possesses  greater  merit  than  com¬ 
petitive  gas  ranges,  I  propose,  with  the  help 
of  others,  to  launch  a  program  that  would 
protect  consumers  against  this  dangerous 
and  inferior  rival.  The  plan  is  justified  on 
grounds  that  we — the  electric  interests— are 
larger;  we  represent  more  employees  (voters) 
and  cut  a  bigger  figure  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  than  the  gas  group.  Therefore,  we 
need  special  advantages  to  help  us  maintain 
our  position  of  leadership.  Otherwise  we 
might  not  prosper,  and  that  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  country.  Adversity  might  also 
cause  us  to  transfer  our  political  allegiance 
to  another  party. 

The  silly  legal  point  concerning  combina¬ 
tions  in  restraint  of  trade  need  not  bother 
us.  The  dairy  industry  blazed  the  trail  a 
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couple  of  generations  ago  when  our  democ¬ 
racy  was  far  less  liberal  and  advanced  than 
it  is  today.  In  fact  every  one  of  the  items 
in  this  proposal  is  copied  from  the  laws  of 
our  fair  land  with  respect  to  butter  and 
margarine  competition.  Hence,  its  absurdity 
cannot  be  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  was  derived. 

I  propose  that  Congress  enact  the  following 
legislation: 

1.  A  measure  to  require  that  all  gas  ranges 
be  produced  with  black  finish,  for  purposes 
of  identification.  Since  the  natural  color 
of  ranges  is  white,  the  white  finish  should  be 
set  aside  for  our  exclusive  use,  in  perpetuity. 

The  objectives  of  our  group,  although  quite 
pure  and  altruistic,  may  be  misunderstood. 
So  we  will  form  an  association,  and  invest 
money  in  well-placed  gratuities,  coupled  with 
an  educational  campaign  to  show  that 
unless  gas  ranges  are  painted  black,  millions 
of  unsuspecting  people  are  likely  to  purchase 
them  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  they  are 
genuine  electric  models.  However,  we  may 
not  get  away  with  this  because  of  stupid  op¬ 
position,  and  are  prepared  to  agree  on  a  gen¬ 
erous  compromise.  Our  competitors  may 
have  the  right  to  supply  a  can  of  white  paint 
with  each  black  range,  provided  that  the  re¬ 
painting  shall  be  done  in  the  customer’s 
kitchen.  Heavy  fines  should  be  imposed  for 
noncompliance. 

2.  Stiff  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  the  gas- 
range  industry  to  curb  the  growth  of  this 
public  menace.  Since  the  Government  is 
looking  for  additional  sources  of  revenue, 
such  a  proposal  would  likely  meet  with  great 
favor.  Moreover,  the  tax  structure  can  be 
devised  cleverly,  with  a  low  rate  on  gas 
ranges  in  black  and  a  high  rate  on  gas 
ranges  which  may  employ  in  defiance  our 
natural  white  finish.  Therefore,  if  proposal 
No.  1  is  considered  discriminatory  or  im¬ 
practical,  we  can  accomplish  our  purpose 
with  equal  effectiveness  by  the  tax  route. 
First,  slap  on  a  Federal  processing  tax.  This 
should  be  about  30  percent  of  the  retail  price 
for  white  gas  ranges.  Second,  soak  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  an  additional  $600  per  year  for  a 
special  license  to  engage  in  such  an  unlovely 
business.  Third,  State  taxes  should  be  im¬ 
posed,  and  although  these  will  vary  tremen¬ 
dously  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
variation  in  itself  adds  to  the  nuisance  value. 
Fourth,  let  us  arrange  a  wholesaler’s  tax  of 
$200  per  year  for  handling  black  gas  ranges 
and  $480  per  year  for  white  gas  ranges.  Fifth, 
stick  the  retailer  $6  for  handling  the  black 
stuff  and  $48  for  white. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  sensible  per¬ 
son  that  these  special  taxes  are  reasonable 
and  fair.  They  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  spurious  goods. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  discouraging  gas- 
range  sales  still  further,  we  should  require 
each  dealer  to  placard  his  establishment  with 
warnings  in  letters  not  less  than  3  inches 
high  stating  that  the  proprietor  is  trafficking 
in  gas  ranges.  The  phrase  “caveat  emptor” 
need  not  be  added,  the  implication  being  suf¬ 
ficient.  Likewise  each  restaurant  where  a  gas 
range  is  used  must  have  the  dining  room 
well-posted  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  patrons  who  may  wish  to  be  fore¬ 
warned. 

4.  Compel  the  manufacturer  to  identify 
each  gas  range  with  “caution”  labels  on  all 
exposed  surfaces,  ostensibly  as  a  protective 
measure,  but  also  to  transmit  to  the  buyer 
a  distinct  impression  that  the  product  is  a 
substitute  for  something  better. 

5.  None  of  the  foregoing  restrictions  or 
special  taxes  should  apply  to  our  electric- 
range  industry.  Furthermore,  we  require 
and  are  entitled  to  the  following  privileges: 

(a)  The  right  to  finish  our  product  in 
black,  or  any  other  color,  at  the  factory, 
should  we  find  that  our  natural  white  color 
is  losing  ground  in  consumer  preference. 

(b)  A  subsidy  from  the  public,  paid 
through  the  Federal  Government,  so  that  we 


cannot  lose  money  in  producing  our  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  finanfial  support  is  not  to 
be  repaid  during  periods  of  prosperity  or 
scarcity  when  profits  may  be  excessive.  The 
gas-range  manufacturers  shall  not  qualify 
for  such  benefits. 

The  advantages  of  my  proposal  should  in¬ 
stantly  be  apparent  to  all  persons  skilled  in 
modern  political  science.  The  economy  of 
this  country  has  become  so  complex  that  our 
industry  should  no  longer  be  expected  to 
struggle  along,  virtually  alone,  on  the  basis 
of  free  enterprise.  By  applying  a  special 
kind  of  analysis,  not  out  of  accord  with  the 
philosophy  of  our  present  administration, 
one  may  easily  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
our  purposes  are  completely  unselfish. 

Combinations,  it  seems,  refer  to  a  sinister 
plot  between  two  or  more  individuals  or 
groups  to  restrict  or  injure  the  trade  of 
others.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
when  one  of  the  conspirators  happens  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Government,  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  can  stop  them,  for  each  dis¬ 
criminating  action  is  taken  through  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  laws  and  regulations.  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  our  margarine  problem,  Jefferson, 
or  any  of  our  early  American  patriots,  would 
have  stormed  these  barricades  with  flags 
waving,  for  they  were  sworn  to  defend  our 
democracy  with  their  “lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor.” 

Ah — but  I  shrug — Thomas  Jefferson  is 
dead. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  have  made  much  of  the  argument 
that  the  giant  Unilever  Co.  is  going  to 
monopolize  the  margarine  business,  if 
the  bill  is  passed.  Their  remedy  for  this 
is  to  pass  the  Wiley  substitute,  which 
would  require  a  separate  margarine  plant 
in  each  State.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  this  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  expense  on  the  part 
of  margarine  manufacturers.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume,  in  the  scramble 
for  the  construction  of  these  margarine 
plants,  that  Unilever  might  well  lead  the 
way,  since,  according  to  some  Senators, 
they  have  unlimited  resources  and  are 
determined  to  take  over  the  margarine 
business  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course  that  argument  is  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  facts  are  that 
the  Jelke  Co.,  which  was  bought  by  the 
Unilever  Co.,  produced  less  than  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  production.  There  is 
very  keen  competition  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  part  which  is  completely  in¬ 
explicable  otherwise  is  the  question  of 
the  price,  under  the  existing  conditions. 
If  there  were  a  monopoly,  certainly  there 
would  not  be  such  an  enormous  spread — 
more  than  50  percent — between  mar¬ 
garine  and  butter.  It  is  not  character¬ 
istic  of  monopolies  to  take  so  much  less 
than  the  market  will  bear.  There  is  no 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  today  white 
margarine  is  selling  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  butter  and  that  yellow 
margarine  sells  at  approximately  half 
the  cost  of  butter. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  they  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  there  were  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  the  price  would  be  much  higher 
than  it  is  today  in  the  normal  course  of 
events.  The  reason  why  margarine  is  so 
cheap  is  that  the  ingredients  are  cheap, 
which  is  admitted,  and  the  competition 
within  the  industry  is  so  strong  that  the 
price  is  kept  within  a  very  reasonable 
margin  of  profit. 

It  was  recently  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 


margarine  is  9  cents.  That  is  ridiculous. 
Refined  cottonseed  oil  is  selling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ten  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound.  That  is  the  raw  product.  The 
cost  of  soybean  oil  is  slightly  more  than 
that  amount  a  pound,  so  that  the  actual 
cost  of  production  must  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  18  or  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
price  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
wholesaler  is  approximately  1  or  2  cents 
above  that,  and  by  the  time  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  the  retailer  it  is  sold  at  a 
price  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  31  to 
33  cents  a  pound,  depending  upon  the 
distance  of  the  manufacturer  from  the 
market,  the  freight  rates,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  has  just 
been  speaking  of  the  cost  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  certain  domestic  oils,  principally 
cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  such 
items.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
the  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  to 
considerably  lower  the  cost  of  his  finished 
product  by  using  some  of  the  400,000,000 
pounds  of  coconut  oil  coming  in  an¬ 
nually  from  the  Philippines,  in  addition 
to  similar  items  from  other  countries 
where  the  cost  of  labor  is  very  low? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible.  The  evidence  is  very  clear  in  the 
hearings  held  last  year  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore  that  the  manufacturers  of  mar¬ 
garine,  in  the  total  production  in  this 
country,  utilize  no  oils  other  than  the 
ones  mentioned  a  few  days  ago,  namely, 
cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil,  which  are 
the  two  principal  oils  accounting  for  ap¬ 
proximately  95  percent.  Corn  oil  and 
peanut  oil  are  also  used.  Some  mar¬ 
garine  is  made  for  special  uses,  a  small 
amount  for  export,  in  which  some  of  the 
other  oils  are  utilized.  But  I  think  that 
is  simply  a  straw  man  which  is  set  up. 

It  has  been  stated  for  a  number  of 
years  that  practically  95  percent  of  the 
production  of  margarine  is  made  from 
domestically  produced  cottonseed  oil  and 
soybean  oil.  I  suppose  much  the  same 
statements  can  be  made  of  milk  as  have 
been  made  regarding  oleomargarine.  A 
great  many  persons  have  been  convicted 
of  putting  water  in  milk  and  selling  the 
product  for  pure  milk.  That  would 
necessarily  lower  the  price.  I  suppose 
it  might  be  argued  that  we  should  abolish 
milk  because  someone  might  put  water 
into  it.  We  read  in  the  newspapers  now 
and  then  that  someone  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  adding  water  to  milk. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  should  like  to  say  that  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  importation 
of  400,000,009  pounds  of  coconut  oil  from 
the  Philippines,  and  there  cannot  be  very 
much  question  about  what  it  can  be  used 
for.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
it  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  but  it  can  be  used  in  oleomar¬ 
garine  when  competition  reaches  the 
point  where  the  manufacturer  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  needs  to  lower  his  cost  a  little 
further  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  in¬ 
creased  percentage  of  the  400,000,000 
pounds  of  coconut  oil,  supposedly  im¬ 
ported  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  could 
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be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  said  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  I  suppose  that  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  but  I  think  it  would  be  unwise. 
The  oleomargarine  manufacturers  are 
relying  upon  the  quality  of  their  product, 
and  if  one  observes  the  curve  of  sales 
during  the  past  6  or  8  years,  I  think  he 
will  agree  they  are  entirely  justified  in 
doing  so. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  sales 
have  increased  so  substantially  is  that 
oleomargarine  is  an  excellent  product. 
Everyone  knows  what  he  is  buying,  and 
is  quite  content  to  buy  it,  and  all  the 
evidence  which  has  been  submitted  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  a  nutritious  food.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  by  several  leading 
scientists,  in  institutions  such  as  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of 
Southern  Califoi’nia,  and  others,  to 
which  I  wish  to  make  reference  a  little 
later. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  Gillette-Wiley  amend¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  spread  between 
yellow  and  white  margarine.  In  order 
to  get  first-hand  information  on  that 
point,  I  made  inquiry  of  manufacturers 
with  respect  to  their  policies,  and  I  have 
the  replies  here.  I  shall  not  read  all  of 
them,  but  I  should  like  to  read  several 
into  the  Record  at  this  time,  as  samples. 

I  have  replies  from  most  of  the  principal 
manufacturers,  and  I  should  like  simply 
to  read  some  of  them  as  illustrative  of 
what  they  all  contain. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  dated  January 
3,  from  New  York,  addressed  to  me,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  3,  1950. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright: 

In  response  to  your  request  please  be  ad¬ 
vised  that  we  manufacture  one  brand  of  un¬ 
colored  margarine  and  the  same  brand  of 
yellow  margarine.  The  price  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  two  charged  by  us  is  10  cents  per 
pound  for  solid  brick,  yellow  margarine  and 

II  cents  per  pound  for  yellow  packed  in  4 
quarter-pound  prints.  These  are  and  have 
been  our  differentials.  Should  the  Federal 
taxes  on  margarine  be  repealed  our  selling 
prices  will  be  reduced  by  the  saving  in  taxes. 

The  Best  Foods,  Inc., 

S.  Cypress, 

Director  of  Sales  Coordination. 

Here  is  one  from  a  well-known  firm, 
Armour  &  Co.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
one  company  was  not  particularly  men¬ 
tioned.  Indeed,  Armour  &  Co.  makes 
more  margarine  than  do  Lever  Bros.,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed  by  some  Senators  that  Lever  Bros.' 
had  a  little  more  dramatic  appeal.  This 
is  dated  Chicago,  Ill.,  addressed  to  me, 
and  reads: 

Chicago,  III.,  January  3,  1950. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

In  response  to  your  request  we  have  two 
brands,  Mayflower  and  Sweet  Sixteen,  white 
and  colored.  Our  cost  price  to  dealers  on 
colored  1 -pound  packages  is  10  cents  per 
pound  over  regular  white,  11  cents  over  regu¬ 
lar  white  on  colored  quarters.  This  has  been 
our  pricing  policy  over  the  years.  In  event  of 
10-cent  color  law  repeal  our  price  on  colored 
will  be  reduced  10  cents  per  pound. 

Armour  &  Co., 

E.  C.  Lewis. 


Here  is  one  from  my  own  State,  Osce¬ 
ola,  Ark.,  which  reads: 

Osceola,  Ark.,  January  3,  1950. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  brands  and  prices,  we  manu¬ 
facture  10  brands  of  margarine  in  white 
solids  and  colored  quarters.  Differential  be¬ 
tween  regular  white  and  colored  quarters  is 
10  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  our  definite  in¬ 
tention  to  pass  this  differential  on  to  the 
trade  in  the  event  taxes  are  repealed. 

Osceola  Foods, 

L.  C.  B.  Young,  President. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon  I  obtained  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  agreement  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  today  the  Senate  would  take  a 
recess  until  12  o’clock  on  Tuesday.  In 
talking  with  some  Senators  they  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  thought  the  hour  of 
meeting  should  be  11  o’clock.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  request 
and  make  it  11  o’clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  That  does  not  in¬ 
volve  changing  the  order  as  to  the  hour 
of  voting,  does  it? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  also  under¬ 
stood  that  the  time  from  11  until  1 
o’clock  will  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  myself, 
is  it? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate  too  long, 
and  I  shall  not  read  all  the  telegrams  I 
have.  There  are  two  others,  from  well- 
known  companies,  which  I  am  sure  are 
highly  responsible  companies.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  for  example, 
is  well  acquainted  with  one  of  them,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  he  has  confidence  in 
them.  I  speak  of  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  They  say: 

Chicago,  III.,  January  3,  1950. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  many  brands  yellow  and 
white  margarines  we  quote  also  the  price 
differential  at  wholesale  level.  We  quote 
one  brand  Allsweet  in  1-pound  solid  white 
or  1  pound  solid  or  quarter-pound  yellow. 
Price  differential  between  solid  white  and 
solid  yellow  10  cents  to  cover  tax.  Between 
solid  white  and  yellow  quarters  11  cents  to 
cover  tax  and  increased  packaging  costs. 
This  differential  has  been  constant  since  we 
first  began  sale  of  artificially  colored  mar¬ 
garine. 

Swift  &  Co., 

W.  L.'  Prentiss. 

One  other,  and  then  I  shall  desist. 
This  is  from  a  different  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  Sherman,  Tex.  It  reads: 

Sherman,  Tex. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Senate  Office  Building: 

In  reponse  to  your  request  we  wish  to 
advise  that  we  manufacture  only  two  brands 
of  margarine.  Namely  Meadolake  and  Hol- 
landale  margarine  in  both  colored  and  un¬ 
colored.  The  uncolored  is  packed  in  1- 
pound  solid  prints,  the  colored  is  packed  in 
1-pound  solid  prints  and  four  one-quarter- 
pound  prints.  We  do  not  pack  margarine  in 


the  squeeze  bag.  Our  differential  in  price 
between  the  colored  and  the  uncolored  has 
been  uniform  since  we  first  started  making 
colored  margarine.  The  differential  in  price 
on  the  colored  in  1 -pound  solid  prints  is  10 
cents  per  pound  above  the  price  for  the  un¬ 
colored.  The  differential  in  price  on  the 
colored  and  four  one-quarter-pound  prints  is 
11  cents  per  pound  above  uncolored.  When 
the  present  Federal  taxes  are  removed  on 
margarine  we  expect  to  reduce  our  price  on 
colored  margarine  10  cents  per  pound. 

Mrs.  Tuckers  Foods,  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  to  believe  that  all  these  companies 
are  simply  standing  by  expecting  to 
raise  the  price  of  all  their  margarine  10 
cents.  It  is  assumed,  and  I  believe,  and 
I  think  it  is  undisputed,  that  these  com¬ 
panies  are  making  a  reasonable  profit 
on  their  product  today.  They  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  very  foolish  to  raise  the  price 
if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  as  has 
been  alleged  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Wiley  amendment.  They  would  be  sim¬ 
ply  creating  a  situation  which  would 
invite  into  the  field  additional  competi¬ 
tors.  That  always  happens  if  an  indus¬ 
try  is  left  free,  if  it  is  not  Government 
controlled.  It  would  be  a  very  stupid 
move  on  their  part,  because  there  is  no 
evidence  that  there  is  a  monopoly.  If, 
as  the  allegation  is,  there  were  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  this  field,  then  of  course  that 
would  be  attacked.  It  should  already 
have  been  attacked,  and  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  it  should  have  preferred  charges 
that  it  was  a  monopoly  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  Of  course  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  in  support  of  such  an 
allegation,  or  some  representation  would 
have  been  made  long  before  now. 

There  is  no  more  active  group  in  the 
whole  United  States  than  the  butter  or¬ 
ganization,  and  I  must  say,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  differ  with  them,  that  I 
have  never  encountered  a  group  better 
organized  or  more  efficiently  represented 
in  Washington  than  that  represented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Holman.  I  pay  him  that 
compliment,  because  he  is  the  most  re¬ 
sourceful  man  who  has  ever  represented 
any  important  industry  in  this  Capital. 
After  all,  this  is  the  first  time  in  60 
years  in  the  history  of  this  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  ever  agreed  even  to 
vote  on  the  subject.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  certainly 
for  at  least  3  years,  we  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  in  every  possible  way  to  get  a 
vote,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  even 
today  we  have  finally  agreed  to  vote  on 
one  part  of  it,  a  substitute,  in  this  in¬ 
stance. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
prosecution  of  the  margarine  indus¬ 
try  as  a  monopoly  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  efficient 
and  alert  representation  in  Washington. 
That  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient  proof 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
allegation  that  there  is  a  monopoly  or 
a  trust  in  this  business.  It  would  long 
since  have  been  broken  up  if  anything 
of  that  sort  had  existed. 

Of  course,  the  additional  fact,  and  the 
one  that  is  unanswerable,  is  the  exist¬ 
ing  pi’ice  of  the  product.  It  is  cheap.  In 
fact,  that  is  its  only  real  crime.  The 
only  real  offense  it  is  guilty  of  is  that  it 
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is  so  cheap  that  it  embarrasses  its  com¬ 
petitors,  that  is,  the  butter  makers. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  have 
telegrams  from  some  15  or  20  other  com¬ 
panies,  but  they  are  exactly  the  same 
in  substance  as  those  I  have  read.  They 
support  the  view,  or  they  all  agree,  that 
with  the  elimination  of  the  tax  the  price 
cf  yellow  margarine  will  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  existing  price  of  the  white 
margarine,  at  least  within  approximately 
a  cent.  There  is  the  cost  of  the  coloring, 
which  is  very  slight,  but  it  would  justify 
a  differential  at  least  half  a  cent  or  a 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  editorials 
pertaining  to  this  subject  which  I  think 
are  of  great  interest.  I  have  a  great 
many  more  in  my  office  than  I  have  here, 
but  I  have  selected  a  few  of  them  from 
the  States  in  which  it  is  alleged  great 
harm  will  result  from  the  repeal  of  these 
taxes. 

The  foremost  State,  or  certainly 
among  the  first  few  States  in  the  produc- 
tior  of  butter,  is  Iowa.  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  editorial  from  the  Reinbeck  (Iowa) 
Courier.  I  wish  particularly  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  The 
editorial  was  published  on  April  21,  1949, 
when  it  was  expected  that  a  vote  would 
be  had  on  this  subject.  I  shall  read  only 
a  few  sentences  from  it  to  illustrate  that 
even  in  Iowa,  a  great  butter-producing 
State,  its  people  do  not  all  see  the  matter 
in  the  same  way.  I  read  as  follows : 

COLORED  OLEO  AND  COLORED  BUTTER 

Now  comes  Senator. Guy  M.  Gillette,  who 
states  that  he  is  sponsoring  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  tax  on  oleo.  Gillette’s  bill  will  be  very 
much  the  same  as  other  bills  that  have  been 
introduced,  and  almost  identical  with  the 
Grainger  bill,  with  exception  that  Gillette’s 
bill  will  not  permit  shipment  of  colored  oleo 
in  interstate  commerce. 

How  silly  this  is.  Just  as  well  include  but¬ 
ter  in  the  bill  also.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  natural  golden  yellow  butter,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one  month  in  the  year. 
All  butter  is  colored  with  the  same  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  oleo  is  colored  with. 

I  remind  Senators  that  this  editorial 
is  not  from  an  Arkansas  or  Alabama 
newspaper.  It  comes  from  an  Iowa 
newspaper.  Reinbeck  is  a  rather  small 
town  in  Iowa,  too.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
great  metropolitan  centers.  I  continue 
to  read: 

The  writer — • 

That  is  of  this  editorial — 
had  a  vital  interest  in  a  creamery  in  Reinbeck 
some  14  years  ago,  in  fact  we  had  money 
invested  in  it,  and  we  know  whereof  we  speak. 
Our  creamery  purchased  a  lot  of  butter  color¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  used  aplenty. 

It  just  strikes  us  a  little  out  of  line  to 
legislate  one  group  against  another.  In  fact 
this  legislating  business  has  grown  to  an 
extent  where  it  has  become  dangerous. 
Nothing  can  bring  about  one  of  the  so-called 
isms  as  quickly  as  too  much  legislation. 

Southern  Senators  can  be  expected  to  fight 
to  a  finish  this  oleo  bill  restricting  their 
farmers  and  industries  of  the  Southern 
States  making  oleo.  It  seems  to  be  O.  K.  to 
ship  colored  butter  down  South,  but  wrong 
to  send  colored  oleo  up  North.  Such  a  law. 

I  think  that  editorial  is  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  to  appear  in  this  debate,  be¬ 


cause  I  believe  many  persons  who  are  so 
very  eager  in  their  support  of  the  Wiley  - 
Gillette  amendment  are  also  on  other 
occasions  very  much  inclined  to  complain 
of  the  great  amount  of  Federal  regula¬ 
tion  in  other  fields.  So  I  think  that  the 
views  of  this  writer  are  especially  ap¬ 
propriate. 

I  have  another  editorial  published  in 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  of  June  2,  1949. 
Denver  is  in  another  State  which  has  been 
quite  prominent  in  its  support  of  the 
Wiley-Gillette  amendment  and,  I  may 
say,  of  all  the  restrictions  in  the  past 
upon  oleomargarine.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

A  fast-fading  hope 

Two  months  ago  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  passed  a  bill  removing  the  special  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  on  oleomargarine — taxes  which 
penalize  one  product  for  the  benefit  of  a 
competing  product — butter. 

The  House  action  raised  high  the  hopes  of 
consumers.  At  last,  they  thought,  people 
who  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  eating 
tax-free  butter  would  no  longer  have  to  pay 
discriminatory  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  eat¬ 
ing  margarine. 

They  figured  the  most  un-American  of  all 
taxes — a  tax  based  on  inability  to  pay  in¬ 
stead  of  ability  to  pay — was  about  to  be 
repealed. 

In  the  last  2  months,  however,  butter 
manufacturers,  backed  by  many  misguided 
dairy  farmers,  have  been  bringing  great 
pressure  on  the  Senate  to  keep  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  from  becoming  law. 

Their  campaign  has  been  so  successful 
that  congressional  observers  now  list  the 
margarine-tax  repeal  as  having  but  slight 
chance  for  Senate  action,  particularly  if  Con¬ 
gress  sticks  by  its  intention  of  closing  up 
shop  on  July  31. 

Popular  demand  for  repeal  of  the  mar¬ 
garine  tax  has  been  unmistakable.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  discriminatory  tax 
should  not  be  repealed  at  this  time.  It  is 
poppycock  for  anyone  to  pretend  that  the 
dairy  industry  rests  on  such  a  shaky  founda¬ 
tion  that  only  a  10-cents-a-pound  tax  on 
colored  margarine  stands  between  it  and 
economic  collapse. 

That  is  exactly  the  point  I  think  I 
have  proved  by  the  statistics  as  to  the 
use  of  milk  in  this  country,  especially  by 
the  statistics  coming  from  Wisconsin, 
the  State  of  the  proposer  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  maintain,  just  as  the  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Post  maintains,  that  it  is 
poppycock  to  say  that  the  whole  sta¬ 
bility  and  prosperity  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  depends  upon  this  10-cents-a-pound 
tax  on  margarine  and  the  restrictions 
which  have  existed  upon  margarine 
through  the  years.  The  editorial  con¬ 
tinues: 

It  Is  time  the  Senate  quit  playing  farm- 
vote  politics  on  a  matter  which  affects  the 
food  budgets  of  millions  of  families  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  published  in  a  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  newspaper  under  date  of 
April  29,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EMANCIPATE  OLEO 

Back  in  February  the  State  senate  passed 
the  bill  to  permit  the  sale  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  Delaware.  In  the  house  the 
proposal  has  been  reported  favorably  out  of 
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committee,  but  somehow  has  been  held  back 
from  a  vote.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  house  will 
act  on  the  bill  this  week.  Because  we  think 
yellow  oleo  should  be  emancipated  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  as  elsewhere,  we  urge  that  the  local 
restrictions  be  removed  without  further 
delay. 

The  same  bill  which  removes  the  restriction 
on  color  also  sets  up  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  buying  public.  Colored  oleo  would  be 
clearly  labeled  as  such  in  packages.  Before 
serving  it,  a  restaurant  must  identify  it  on 
the  bill-of-fare  or  must  announce  its  use 
on  a  placard  in  full  view  of  all  customers. 

The  present  Federal  10-cent  tax  on  yellow 
oleo,  along  with  other  Federal  taxes  on 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo,  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  repealed  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Such  a  repealer  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
President  Truman  and  Governor  Carvel  will 
give  final  approval. 

We  would  not  be  happy  in  urging  the 
emancipation  of  margarine  if  we  thought  the 
dairy  industry  would  suffer  in  any  serious 
degree.  We  think  it  will  not,  especially  in 
Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore. 

But  we  could  not,  in  any  event,  support 
legal  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  good 
product  and  against  another.  It  then  be¬ 
comes  discrimination  against  the  consuming 
public.  Housewives  have  the  right  to  buy 
yellow  margarine,  if  they  wish,  without 
penalty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  see  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  present  in  the  Chamber.  For 
his  benefit,  and  because  he  has  given 
such  close  attention  to  the  subject,  I  wish 
to  read  into  the  Record  an  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  of  May 
25,  1949,  as  follows: 

PUT  MARGARINE  BILL  TO  VOTE 

The  bill  to  repeal  discriminatory  Federal, 
margarine  laws  passed  the  House  by  a  279 
to  89  vote  and  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  But  it  has  got  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  that.  It  now  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  the  victim  of  a  legislative  log  jam. 
That  was  its  fate  last  year. 

The  margarine  measure  is  the  target  of 
threats  of  filibusters  and  crippling  amend¬ 
ments.  This  hurts  its  chances  for  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  has  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  before  the  July  31  adjourn¬ 
ment  date.  This  situation,  however,  will  not 
excuse  the  Senate  from  putting  the  bill  up 
for  vote.  Both  the  House  action  and  public 
opinion,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  obligate  the  senior 
legislative  body  to  go  on  record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
editorials  from  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Beacon,  an  editorial  from  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  an  editorial  from 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  another  from 
the  Bath  (Maine)  Times,  one  from  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  one  from  the 
Marquette  (Mich.)  Journal,  and  one 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  of 
June  16,  1949] 

FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  RETAIL  GROCERS  JOIN 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  OBNOX¬ 
IOUS  TAX  ON  MARGARINE 

Four  hundred  thousand  retail  grocers  have 
joined  the  public  demand  that  Congress  re¬ 
move  the  discriminatory  and  obnoxious  tax 
on  margarine.  They  reflect  the  desire  of  the 
40,000,000  Americans  with  whom  they  are  in 
constant  contact. 
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These  40,000,000  people  include  farmers, 
laboring  men,  the  white-collar  group,  and 
others  who  purchase  and  consume  margarine 
as  one  of  their  nutritious  foods.  As  marga¬ 
rine  buyers  they  do  not  want  to  continue  to 
be  penalized  by  paying  a  premium  on  marga¬ 
rine. 

These  merchants  meet  day  in  and  day  out 
their  margarine  customers.  They  know  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  They  are  reflecting  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  their  patrons — the  American  pub¬ 
lic — when  they  declare  that  the  margarine 
tax  should  be  removed  immediately. 

Retail  grocers  do  business  with  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike.  Their  patrons  represent 
people  in  all  categories. 

These  merchants  want  the  tax  penalty 
taken  off  margarine  in  the  general  interest. 
They  see  it  as  an  unfair  discrimination  which 
the  people  should  not  be  compelled  to  en¬ 
dure. 

Senators,  the  people  want  action  by  you 
that  will  result  in  the  repeal  of  the  marga¬ 
rine  tax.  Ten  thousand  retail  merchants, 
in  the  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  have  passed  a  resolution 
for  the  tax  repeal.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  already  has  passed  a  similar 
measure. 

Why  does  the  Senate  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  tax  repeal?  The  grocers  represent  no 
group  or  clique.  They  speak  for  the  public — 
their  customers — and  they  know  what  they 
are  talking  about. 

After  all,  Senators  are  elected  to  serve  the 
people.  The  tax  repeal  is  a  service  the  peo¬ 
ple  want  and  demand  of  their  legislators. 
Surely,  no  Senator  wants  to  continue  to  keep 
this  hardship  on  the  people  he  represents. 

The  margarine  tax  is  a  hardship  and  in¬ 
justice  on  people  who  can  afford  to  buy 
margarine  but  cannot  afford  to  buy  butter. 
They  plead  with  you,  their  Senators,  to  re¬ 
move  this  uncalled-for,  obnoxious,  and 
penalizing  tax. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beacon  of 
May  19,  1949] 

REPEAL  OF  THE  ANTIMARGARINE  TAX  LAWS  IS 

DUTY  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  OWES  ITS 

CONSTITUENTS 

The  hour  of  the  show-down  on  whether 
the  unjust  and  discriminatory  taxes  on  mar¬ 
garine  are  to  be  repealed  or  remain  in  effect 
is  at  hand.  This  is  the  most  critical  period 
the  groups  that  favor  the  elimination  of  this 
penalty  on  a  popular  and  necessary  food  have 
faced. 

The  bill  that  would  remove  the  taxes  on 
margarine  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  is  soon  to  be  called  up  for 
debate  and  action  in  the  Senate.  Many  Sen¬ 
ators  have  not  made  up  their  minds  on  this 
greatly  important  matter  to  the  consumers 
of  margarine — and  they  are  legion. 

The  laborers,  white-collar  groups,  farmers, 
tenants,  and  others  should  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  margarine  without  having  to 
pay  obnoxious  taxes  on  it.  They  want  the 
Senate  to  relieve  them  of  this  burden. 

Foods,  and  especially  margarine,  are  taxed 
to  death  by  Federal  taxes  and  State  taxes, 
including  a  sales  tax.  Taxes  are  responsible 
for  the  high  prices  now  being  charged  for 
foods. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government  pick 
out  margarine  for  special  taxation  when 
there  are  so  many  other  kinds  of  taxes?  It 
simply  is  not  understandable.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  should  have  the  right  to  buy  their 
foods,  including  margarine,  without  having 
to  pay  obnoxious  taxes  on  them. 

Passage  of  the  margarine  antitax  bill  by 
the  Senate  should  come  without  any  crip¬ 
pling  amendments  that  may  be  offered. 

Many  consumers  cannot  afford  to  buy  but¬ 
ter.  Their  health  demands  the  fats  marga¬ 
rine  provides.  This  nutritious  and  economi¬ 
cal  food  should  not  be  denied  them  because 
of  a  prohibitive  tax. 


Justice  and  plain  common  sense  demand 
that  the  people  should  not  be  deprived  of  a 
food  they  want,  need,  and  are  able  to  buy. 

The  Senate  should  be  quick  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  passing  the  measure  for  the  removal 
of  margarine  taxes  do  its  constituents  an 
invaluable  service.  The  Senators  owe  such 
action  to  the  people  they  were  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  serve. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
of  May  22,  1949] 

MARGARINE  TAX  REPEAL  IS  UP  TO  THE  SENATE 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate  faces  decision  on 
unprecedented  international  affairs  at  this 
session.  It  is  true  that  more  legislation  is 
awaiting  enactment  or  in  the  process  than 
can  possibly  be  completed  before  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

But  this  is  no  reason  why  an  act  repealing 
the  Federal  tax  on  margaraine  should  be 
allowed  to  die.  The  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  tax  on  margarine  is  every¬ 
where  recognized  as  a  discrimination  foisted 
on  the  housewife  by  the  dairy  lobby.  There 
is  no  serious  pretense  that  it  is  a  revenue 
measure.  It  has  weighed  unfairly  on  those 
housekeepers  who  must  watch  pennies — and 
there  are  millions — for  60  years. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  repeal 
bill  passed  the  House,  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  died  with 
the  Eightienth  Congress.  If  Members  of  the 
Senate  know  the  wishes  of  those  who  elected 
them,  it  will  not  happen  again  this  year. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  of  May  21, 
1949] 

ANOTHER  RUN-AROUND  SIMPLY  WOULDN’T  DO 

Unquestionably  the  Senate’s  docket  is 
heavy.  But  this  can  be  no  excuse  for  put¬ 
ting  aside  a  bill  which  has  passed  the  House 
by  as  many  votes  as  279  to  89.  A  tally  like 
that  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  really  want  a  bill  enacted  into  law.  The 
bill  in  this  case  is  that  repealing  discrimina¬ 
tory  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine.  It  has 
not  only  been  approved  overwhelmingly  by 
the  House  but  also  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  so  that  the  way  is  clear  for  final 
action. 

Yet  word  comes  from  Washington  that 
there  is  serious  danger  final  action  will  not 
be  taken  before  Congress  recesses,  probably 
in  midsummer.  This  danger  exists  because 
some  of  the  dairy-state  Senators,  led  by 
Alexander  Wiley,  a  Wisconsin  Republican, 
threaten  to  filibuster  in  case  the  margarine 
bill  is  taken  up.  'With  so  much  important 
business  before  the  Senate  and  time  now 
so  precious,  such  a  threat  is,  of  course, 
potent. 

However,  those  Members  who  would  vote 
for  the  bill  if  given  a  chance,  and  they  are  a 
majority,  ought  to  meet  it  squarely.  If  an 
arbitrary  and  unfair  competitive  advantage 
for  butter  over  margarine  is  more  important 
to  the  dairy-state  Senators  than  the  Atlantic 
pact  and  other  vital  matters  on  the  Senate’s 
agenda,  then  let  these  men  be  compelled  to 
proclaim  that  fact  to  the  Nation  and  endure 
public  obloquy  for  a  while. 

Last  year  a  margarine  tax  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  by  260  votes  to  106,  approved 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  killed 
by  threat  of  filibuster  in  the  Senate  in  the 
last-minute  rush.  We  don’t  think  most  of 
the  housewives  of  the  land  and  the  farmers 
who  produce  vegetable  oils  will  take  meekly 
another  such  run-around  as  that. 


[From  the  Bath  (Maine)  Times  of  April  22, 
1949] 

margarine  versus  butter 
Fcr  63  years  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  fought  margarine.  The  recent 
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procedure  in  Congress  withdrew  taxes  on 
margarine,  and  provided  for  its  sale  as  food¬ 
stuff  with  occupational  licenses  of  $600  on 
manufacturers,  and  less  amounts  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  On  top  of  that 
the  lower  branch  of  Congress  voted  that  all 
margarine  served  in  all  public  eating  places 
must  be  served  in  triangles,  which  one  legis¬ 
lator  remarked,  “would  be  like  a  baby’s 
diaper.” 

Another  lawmaker  called  it  a  new  pyramid 
club.  The  House  also  included  in  the  bill 
a  provision  that  eating  houses  serving  mar¬ 
garine  must  display  large  signs  advertising 
that  fact. 

Butter  is  a  popular  element  of  our  best 
food,  but  the  power  of  its  political  strength 
is  another  matter.  There  is  now  more  mar¬ 
garine  used  daily  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  butter  people  have  claimed  a  monopoly 
on  yellow  coloring.  The  color  of  margarine 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  spread. 

Numerous  articles  of  all  kinds  of  foods 
carry  colors  that  distinguish  them  from 
other  fruits,  meats,  greens — and  even  bread 
sails  under  different  colors.  All  of  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  color  of  different  food¬ 
stuffs  exists  in  the  open  market.  The  color¬ 
ing  of  margarine  is  a  very  queer  issue  for  the 
dairy  interests  and  politicians  to  stand  on. 
In  the  open  markets  and  homes  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  tell  you:  "I  can’t 
tell  the  difference  in  the  taste  of  margarine 
and  butter.”  > 

[From  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  of  June  8, 
1949] 

NO  MRS.  MILQUETOAST 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  deliberately  discrimina¬ 
tory  Federal  taxation  of  oleomargarine  has 
passed  the  House  and  won  approval  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  has  taken 
years  to  get  that  near  to  justice  for  the  con¬ 
suming  public  in  this  matter.  Yet  dairy 
State  Senators  now  threaten  to  filibuster  the 
bill  to  death,  counting  on  their  threats  to 
discourage  a  Senate  move  to  bring  it  up  for 
action.  Maybe  these  Senators  know  on  which 
side  their  bread  is  buttered.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  same  side  for  the  majorities  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  political  party  responsible  for 
Congress’  record.  If  these  others  know  what 
is  good  for  them  they  will  see  that  the  bill 
comes  to  a  vote,  filibuster  or  no  filibuster.  If 
they  want  to  hear  a  real  talkfest,  let  them  ask 
any  intelligent  housewife  her  opinion  of 
penalty  taxation  of  the  substitute  she  turns 
to  when  she  thinks  butter  is  too  high. 

[From  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Journal  of 
May  20,  1949] 

MARGARINE  TAX 

There  has  been  widespread  editorial  sup¬ 
port  for  repeal  of  the  Federal  tax  on  mar¬ 
garine.  Last  year  a  repeal  bill  passed  the 
House  but  died  in  the  Senate.  A  similar  ma¬ 
jor  measure  presented  at  this  session  may 
succumb  to  the  same  fate.  This  no  doubt  is 
the  reason  the  National  Association  of  Mar¬ 
garine  Manufacturers  is  urging  the  press  to 
call  attention  to  the  present  status  of  the 
bill. 

The  House  has  passed  the  repeal  measure 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  also  has  reported  it  out  of 
committee.  But  the  association  reports, 
“We  are  informed  that  measure  may  be 
shunted  aside.” 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  not  vote  on  this  bill  at  this  session, 
and  vote  favorably.  The  margarine  tax  is 
discriminatory.  It  never  should  have  been 
imposed  under  pressure  from  the  dairy  lobby 
some  years  ago.  It  has  stood  as  a  horrible 
example  of  misuse  of  the  powers  of  taxation. 

Congress  has  done  little  to  correct  the 
inequities  of  Federal  taxation.  The  least  it 
can  do  at  this  session  is  to  knock  out  the 
margarine  tax. 
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[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  May 
24,  1949] 

OLEO  REPEAL  IN  DANGER 

The  American  people  want  the  discrimina¬ 
tory  taxes  on  oleomargarine  repealed.  A 
small  block  of  dairy  States  in  the  Senate 
want  them  retained.  There  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  tactics  of  this  minority  group  and 
the  Senators  who  represent  them  will  be  able 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  oleomargarine  tax  repeal  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  April  by  a  thumping 
majority.  It  has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  All  that  re¬ 
mains  to  end  this  63-year-old  excise  levy  is 
approval  by  the  Senate.  The  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  caught  in  the  legislative  log  jam, 
and  unless  the  leaders  of  the  upper  House 
act  to  extricate  it,  history  will  repeat  itself 
and  the  bill  will  die,  as  it  did  at  the  last 
session. 

Prospects  for  its  consideration  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  are  marred  by  the  threat  of  Senators 
Johnson  of  Colorado  and  Wiley  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  filibuster  and  amend  the  bill  to  death 
if  it  is  called  up  for  a  vote. 

There  are  two  sound  reasons  why  such  tac¬ 
tics  should  not  be  permitted  to  prevail.  The 
oleo  tax  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against 
the  margarine  industry.  It  is  an  arbitrary 
and  unnecessary  charge  which  increases  liv¬ 
ing  costs.  The  oleo  taxes  include  a  levy  of 
10  cents  per  pound  on  colored  margarine  at 
retail,  a  manufacturers’  tax  of  $600  a  year,  a 
wholesalers’  tax  of  $480,  and  a  retailers’  tax 
of  $48.  Repeal  of  these  levies  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  margarine  by  more  than  10  cents 
a  pound — a  substantial  saving  for  the  aver¬ 
age  family. 

The  situation  should  be  a  challenge  to 
America’s  housewives.  They  can,  if  they  will, 
make  it  clear  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  they  want  the  oleo-tax-repeal  bill  put 
on  the  calendar  for  prompt  consideration 
and  approval. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  an  editorial  from  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune.  That  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  editorial.  The  Montana  Sen¬ 
ators  have  been  very  active  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  pending  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MARGARINE  CONTROVERSY  PERSISTS 

Montana  has  a  producing  Interest  in  the 
controversy  over  regulation  and  special  taxes 
on  oleomargarine.  That  producing  interest 
is  on  the  side  of  butter.  But,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  States,  Montanans  have  a  consumer 
interest  in  margarine  because  of  the  price 
differential.  A  good  share  of  the  butter-oleo 
controversy  has  approached  the  ridiculous, 
and  the  average  observer  is  inclined  to  disre¬ 
gard  most  of  it  and  put  the  whole  thing 
down  as  a  trade  fight,  pure  and  simple. 

Ever  since  Congress  failed  last  year  to  com¬ 
plete  action  on  a  repealer  of  taxes  on  mar¬ 
garine  the  butter  people  have  been  devising 
new  strategy.  Now  they  are  recommending 
an  outright  prohibition  on  the  making  of 
yellow  margarine.  Most  consumers  are  like¬ 
ly  to  agree  with  this  sentiment,  expressed 
in  a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial: 

“The  heavy  discriminatory  tax  on  colored 
margarine  has  not  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  greater  use  of  uncolored  margarine,  and 
neither  will  an  unfair  prohibition  against 
coloring  margarine  at  the  plant,  which  the 
butter  lobby  now  proposes  in  a  ‘compromise’ 
last-ditch  fight  in  which  they  have  at  last 
conceded  failure  on  the  unfair  tax. 

“The  public  wants  its-  margarine  colored 
yellow.  The  butter  producers  themselves 
use  artificial  coloring,  at  least  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  to  make  the  appearance  of  their  prod¬ 


uct  more  attractive.  The  housewife  is  en¬ 
titled  to  emancipation  from  the  chore  of 
coloring  her  own  margarine  in  the  kitchen. 
Enact  whatever  law  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  consumer,  in  store  or  restaurant,  from 
being  deceived  as  to  what  he  is  buying.  If 
the  decline  of  butter  consumption  affects 
the  public  welfare  through  unduly  depress¬ 
ing  the  dairy  farmer’s  income,  then  let  us 
attack  that  problem  directly  through  general 
legislation.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  another  editorial  in  which  I  believe 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  might  be  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  published  in  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  under  date  of  April  4, 
1949.  I  am  sure  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  know  well  the  importance  and 
good  judgment  of  what  I  believe  is  the 
only,  and  surely  the  leading,  newspaper 
of  Omaha  and,  I  presume,  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Omaha  manufactures 
more  butter  than  does  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  singular 
coincidence,  because  here  we  have  an 
editorial  on  the  margarine  bill  from  the 
leading  newspaper  of  the  State,  located 
in  Omaha,  and  I  understand  it  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  Republican  newspaper,  so  it  is  not 
tainted  with  any  southern  or  foreign 
isms.  It  has  this  to  say  about  the  mar¬ 
garine  bill: 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  to  repeal  taxes 
that  discriminate  against  oleomargarine  was 
a  good  one. 

The  House  turned  away  from  the  latest 
slick  trick  of  the  dairy  bloc— to  prohibit  the 
shipment  of  colored  margarine  in  interstate 
commerce — and  voted  a  straight-out  re¬ 
pealer.  It  provided  that  restaurants  that 
serve  margarine  announce  this  fact  and  sferve 
it  in  triangular  pats — a  reasonable  enough 
provision. 

The  Senate  should  now  pass  the  bill  and 
end,  after  70  years,  an  unjustified  "domestic 
tariff”  that  has  favored  one  wholesome  food 
product  at  the  expense  of  another. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Leader  of  Ma? 

26,  1949] 

COLORED  OLEO 

Oleo  for  the  table  has  been  treated  more 
kindly  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
than  in  Congress.  Here  the  colored  oleo  bill 
has  been  approved  in  both  branches,  and 
will  presumably  become  law  despite  the 
amendment,  tacked  on  by  the  senate,  requir¬ 
ing  that  it  be  identified  when  served  in  public 
eating  places. 

In  Washington,  a  pro-oleo  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House,  but  now  is  apparently  lost,  per¬ 
haps  by  design,  in  the  Senate.  That  is  a  poor 
way  of  doing  the  business.  The  oleo  bill  was 
vigorously  fought  in  the  national  House,  but 
won  out.  It  should  be  given  its  fair  chance 
of  final  enactment — at  long,  long  last. 


[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  July 
11,  1949] 
margarine  repeal 

In  all  the  legislative  schedules  and  “must” 
lists  put  out  from  Washington  on  the 
assumption  Congress  is  going  to  adjourn  July 
31,  we  see  nothing  about  the  rhargarine-tax 
repeal  bill. 

Remember  the  bill  that  was  going  to  permit 
the  Nation’s  31,000,000  housewives  to  buy 
yellow  margarine  without  having  to  pay  a 
heavy,  unjust,  and  discriminatory  Federal 
tax?  It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  a  287-to-89  vote.  It  was  favor¬ 
ably  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  President  Truman  has  advocated  re¬ 
peal  of  the  margarine  taxes  and  license  fees. 
But  where  is  the  repealer? 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Scott  Lucas  said 
6  weeks  ago  he  hoped  to  bring  it  up  for 
Senate  vote — there  is  good  prospect  it  would 
be  passed  if  it  could  get  to  the  floor — but 
nothing  has  been  done.  Now  the  bill  is  com¬ 
peting  for  place  with  a  host  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  measures  in  the  preadjournment  bottle¬ 
neck. 

But  there  is  still  time  to  get  Senate  action 
on  the  margarine  bill  if  housewives  will  make 
themselves  heard.  Let  your  Senator  know  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  the  repealer  must  not 
die  on  the  eve  of  success. 


Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  very  highly  for  its  ability 
to  be  objective  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
even  though  Omaha  is  the  largest  butter- 
producing  city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
various  other  editorials.  Most  of  them 
are  short.  They  are,  I  believe,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  every  State  whose  Senators 
are  opposing  the  removal  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  margarine.  Some  may  say  that 
is  a  rather  strange  coincidence,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  feeling  that  it  is  their  duty, 
and  I  think  properly  so,  to  represent  the 
public  opinion,  are  almost  uniformly  in 
favor  of  repeal  of  the  restrictions  on 
margarine.  They  are  not  unanimous  in 
the  sense  that  all  of  them  are  for  re¬ 
moval  of  the  restrictions,  but  they  rep¬ 
resent  about  the  same  proportion  there 
was  in  the  recent  election  in  Ohio,  the 
election  in  which  a  majority  of  almost 
half  a  million  people — I  think  it  was  a 
better  than  3-to-2  majority — voted  to 
repeal  the  restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  editorials  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


[From  the  Oregon  City  (Oreg.)  Enterprise  of 
June  30,  1949] 

SENATE  SHOULD  ACT  ON  MARGARINE 

The  House  in  Congress  has  recently,  again, 
passed  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law  placing  a 
Federal  tax  on  margarine  and  prohibiting 
sale  except  with  a  penalty  when  colored,  but 
there  is  no  assurance  the  Senate  will  even 
take  up  the  bill.  Thus,  the  effort  to  place 
margarine  where  it  should  be  in  the  economy 
is  stymied. 

The  public,  in  these  times  of  extraordinary, 
high  prices  and  endless  price  supports  for  the 
agricultural  economy,  we  believe  is  heartily 
intersted  in  having  margarine,  colored,  at  its 
lower  cost,  available  without  a  penalty  tax — a 
tax  strictly  to  protect  the  butter  industry. 
If  butter  could  be  kept  down  in  price  there 
might  be  some  reason  to  let  things  stand, 
but  butter  was  out  of  reach  of  millions  and 
still  is  in  generous  quantities.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomically  cheaper  to  produce  margarine  and 
the  public  should  not  be  denied  it.  Now,  the 
public  may  have  it  of  course  by  paying  a  pen¬ 
alty  tax,  that  is  strictly  protective,  but  in 
most  places  the  public  has  to  color  the 
product  by  a  laborious  and  troublesome 
process.  It  should  not  be  necessary. 

Thus  far  the  butter  industry  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  a  convincing  argument  why  the  public 
should  be  penalized.  Margarine  is  now  made 
with  vitamin  values;  it  figures  in  the  entire 
national  economy  through  the  work  it  pro¬ 
vides,  the  shipping  it  brings  and  in  many 
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other  ways.  It  is  not  a  parasite  on  the 
economy. 

The  pressure  is  powerful  and  influential 
on  the  Senate.  But  the  House  withstood  it 
not  only  now  but  in  past  years.  Passage  of 
the  measure  is  in  the  public  interest.  The 
farmers  are  not  as  opposed  to  the  measure 
as  the  butter  manufacturers.  Some  way 
should  be  found  to  force  the  issue  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  or  the  public  clearly  told 
why  it  is  stymied. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  of 
May  12,  1949] 

CONSUMER  TAKES  HAND  IN  MARGARINE  FIGHT 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  last 
week  to  approve  the  Poage  bill  (H.  R.  2033), 
previously  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  to  free  oleomargarine  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  restrictions  it  has  been  under  for  more 
than  60  years.  The  measure  is  expected  to 
be  brought  out  on  the  floor  for  debate  within 
the  next  2  weeks. 

This  is  where  we  came  in,  for  a  similar 
bill  was  advanced  this  far  last  year,  but  never 
came  out  on  the  floor.  The  dairy  interests 
received  such  a  scare,  however,  that  they  re¬ 
treated  from  their  traditional  demand  that 
the  tax  be  retained  on  margarine.  Then  they 
concentrated  on  a  program  of  banning  from 
interstate  commerce  all  yellow  margarine. 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  dairy  industry  for  50  years,  rec¬ 
ommended  the  ban  this  year. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  House  floor,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  passed  with  amendments  repeal¬ 
ing  all  taxes  and  requiring  public  eating 
places  serving  colored  margarine  to  do  so  in 
triangular  pats  and  to  post  notice  to  that 
effect  on  menus.  It  is  very  likely  that  what 
they  hear  from  their  constituents  will  have 
much  to  do  with  what  the  Senate  does  with 
the  problem. 

For  more  than  60  years  the  butter-mar¬ 
garine  tussle  was  considered  by  most  citizens 
as  a  struggle  to  keep  a  substitute  from  posing 
as  a  genuine  product.  That  argument  has 
largely  been  disproved.  Scientific  reports 
showing  one  product  as  good  as  the  other  and 
the  boost  that  oleo  received  during  the  war¬ 
time  scarcity  of  butter  caused  the  public  to 
realize  it,  too,  had  an  interest  in  the  fight. 

Housewives  discovered  that  they  not  only 
were  paying  high  prices  for  butter,  but  were 
being  taxed  to  supply  subsidies  to  maintain 
high  prices  of  butter.  In  addition,  many 
States,  including  Utah,  levy  taxes  on  oleo¬ 
margarine.  And  the  housewife  is  still  re¬ 
quired  to  go  through  the  messy  Job  of  color¬ 
ing  the  spread.  From  statistics  at  hand,  it 
appears  that  the  margarine  industry  is  not 
suffering.  It  is  the  housewife  who  is  the 
victim,  the  abused  one,  in  this  three-way 
ruckus. 

Most  consumers  who  can  afford  it  very 
likely  will  go  on  preferring  butter  and  there 
are  other  paying  markets  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  notably  fresh  cream.  But  the  house¬ 
wife  and  the  consumer  are  entitled  to  relief 
from  unnecessary  restrictions. 

[From  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  of  July  16, 
1949] 

OLEO  FORGOTTEN? 

Tremendous  pressure  was  placed  on  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  to  bring  about  repeal 
of  Federal  tax  restrictions  on  margarine. 
Consumer  groups  and  others  did  all  they 
could  to  bring  about  favorable  action.  Oleo 
tax  repeal  was  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Truman  program,  but  it  also  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  many  Republicans. 

As  of  July  1,  this  year,  Congress  as  a  whole 
had  taken  no  final  action  on  the  measure.  It 
was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  287  to  89  vote. 
It  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  But  the  Senate  has  yet  * 
to  act — and  the  time  is  short. 


Congress  is  rushing  to  adjournment;  some 
say  by  the  end  of  this  month.  This  means 
a  flood  of  last  minute  business — and  a 
chance  that  oleo  tax  repeal  may  be  side¬ 
tracked  or  forgotten. 

Will  history  repeat  itself?  Through  the 
years  there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to 
get  Congress  to  remove  restrictive  controls 
on  margarine.  Until  the  Eightieth  Congress 
these  efforts  were  blocked  by  the  powerful 
House  Agriculture  Committee  which  would 
not  permit  the  bills  to  reach  the  floor. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  was  an  exception. 
The  bill  was  forced  out  of  committee  and 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House.  It 
was  stifled  in  the  Senate. 

While  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of 
the  present  Congress  has  reported  the  bill 
favorably,  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  But  there’s  no  word  that  the  Senate 
will  act  on  this  measure  in  the  pressure  of 
last-minute  business  before  adjournment. 

Housewives  have  a  special  interest  in  see¬ 
ing  that  the  bill  is  acted  upon.  It  was  their 
protests  against  discriminatory  Federal  oleo 
taxes  that  did  so  much  to  bring  the  relief 
measure  to  its  present  position.  But  unless 
the  bill  becomes  law,  relief  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  Nation’s  31,000,- 
000  housewives  to  buy  yellow  margarine 
without  having  to  pay  a  heavy,  unjust,  and 
discriminatory  Federal  tax.  It  would  relieve 
them  of  the  chore  of  coloring  margarine 
themselves,  so  far  as  Federal  regulations  are 
concerned. 

While  similar  restriction-removing  laws  in 
various  States  would  also  have  to  be  en¬ 
acted,  Congress  must  start  the  move.  And 
Congress  has  not  done  so. 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Argus  of  May  14, 
1949] 

UNABASHED  DISCRIMINATION 

Few  more  transparently  discriminatory  and 
patently  senseless  pieces  of  legislation  per¬ 
sist  as  the  law  of  the  land  today  than  the 
63-year-old  Federal  laws  covering  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  a  legitimate  food  product 
which  happens  to  be  in  competition  with 
butter — oleomargarine.  The  restrictions  on 
oleomargarine  have  been  so  obviously  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  the  selfish  interest  of  the 
relatively  small  group  of  producers  in  cer¬ 
tain  limited  areas  who  contribute  to  the 
production  of  butter  that  one  might  almost 
expect  the  butter  lobbyists  to  give  up  the 
fight  against  oleo  simply  from  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  After  all,  they’ve  had  things  their  own 
way  for  a  good  long  time,  considering  that  the 
rival  product  is  the  absolute  equal  of  butter, 
in  cleanliness  and  nutritional  value,  at  least, 
if  not  in  taste.  The  fear  of  the  dairymen’s 
organizations  lest  their  product  lose  out  in 
free  and  open  competition  with  the  cheaper 
substitute  bespeaks  an  uncertainty  in  the 
dairymen’s  own  minds  as  to  whether  the 
merits  of  butter  are  really  recognizable  by 
the  public. 

Washington  State  is,  of  course,  among  those 
in  which  the  dairy  industry  is  most  impor¬ 
tant;  and  thus  it  is  explainable,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  excusable,  that  among  the  many  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  State’s  recent  legislative  session 
was  the  failure  to  abolish,  or  at  least  modify, 
our  outmoded  antimargarine  restrictions.  It 
no  longer  accords  with  our  idea  of  serving 
the  national  welfare  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  18  States,  including  Wash¬ 
ington,  should  perpetuate  sectional  and 
special  interest  protective  devices  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  myriad  consumers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  especially  when  the  devices 
set  farmer  against  farmer,  as  these  do. 

For  the  second  time  in  as  many  sessions. 
Congress  seems  close  to  acting  decisively  to 
end  the  antimargarine  restrictions.  The 
Poage  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  has  passed  the  House 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  and  is  at  this  writ- 
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ing  still  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
upper  House  does  not  let  the  legislation  die 
in  committee  as  it  did  in  the  preceding  ses¬ 
sion,  it  will  probably  pass  there  also.  The 
Poage  measure  would,  if  passed,  abolish  all 
the  restrictive  Federal  taxes  and  license  fees 
obstructing  the  free  supplying  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  margarine  and  would  permit  inter¬ 
state  shipment  and  sale  of  the  product  in 
precolored  form.  The  bill  does  require  that 
margarine  is  to  be  labeled  for  what  it  is  and 
that  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  butter,  if 
served  in  restaurants,  by  presentation  in  tri¬ 
angular  shapes.  The  bill  specifies  that  it 
shall  not  supersede  existing  State  legis¬ 
lation  covering  the  sale  of  colored  oleo. 

Merritt  M.  Nash,  dairy  farmer  from  Fall 
City,  recently  created  something  of  a  Na¬ 
tion-wide  sensation  by  appearing  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  behalf  of  a 
view  that  was  explicitly  disavowed,  subse¬ 
quently,  by  the  lobbying  organizations  which 
presume  to  speak  for  dairy  farmers.  Said 
Farmer  Nash:  “I  don’t  want  to  have  to  rely 
upon  this  crutch,  this  restrictive  legislation, 
these  unwarranted  taxes,  these  color  restric¬ 
tions  that  we  are  imposing  against  a  com¬ 
petitor,  a  legitimate  competitor  who  is  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  an  American  farm 
product. 

“I  don’t  need  that  crutch.  *  *  *  As  a 

matter  of  fact,  our  present  policy  of  restrict¬ 
ing  the  other  fellow  has  not  Increased  our 
sales  of  butter,  but  our  sales  of  butter  have 
actually  been  going  down.”  With  a  little 
more  such  disinterested  encouragement,  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  enabled  to  see  its  way 
clear  to  taking  Government  this  little  way 
out  of  a  field  of  regulation  where  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  anything  but  favorable  to 
either  consumers  or  the  competitive  system. 
Personally,  we  think  well  enough  of  butter 
to  believe  it  will  maintain  its  popularity 
in  competition  with  the  lower-priced  prod¬ 
uct. 

[From  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  North¬ 
western  of  May  19,  1949] 

SHOULD  REPEAL  OLEO  LAW 

Although  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  to  take  off  the  puni¬ 
tive  taxes  levied  by  the  State  on  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  and  which  adversely  affect 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  to 
date  there  continues  to  be  a  sufficient  oppo¬ 
sition  among  the  lawmakers  to  prevent  re¬ 
pealing  the  prohibitions  that  prevent  ready- 
colored  oleo  being  made  available  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

While  many  States  allow  yellow  margarine 
to  be  sold,  there  is  still  a  group  of  States 
that  will  not  allow  oleo  colored  yellow  at  the 
source  of  manufacture  to  enter  State  trade. 
Wisconsin  is  one  of  these  latter  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  the  dairy  interests  and  dairy 
lobbyists  apparently  is  too  powerful  to  be 
overcome. 

But  eventually,  we  are  convinced,  yellow 
oleomargarine  will  win  the  day  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  will  relax  its  discriminatory  restrictions 
in  the  matter  of  taxes,  license  fees,  and  color, 
so  that  the  vegetable  product  will  be  on  its 
own  as  to  proving  its  merit  in  free  competi¬ 
tion  with  butter. 

The  fight  to  throw  aside  the  Wisconsin  law 
against  colored  margarine  will  go  on  and 
should  be  pushed  by  those  interested  in  giv¬ 
ing  oleo  a  chance  to  compete  with  butter  on 
equal  terms. 

In  Illinois  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to 
that  existing  for  a  long  term  of  years  in  Wis¬ 
consin  has  prevailed.  But  the  oleo  interests 
are  battling  on  to  get  a  law  that  will  be  fair 
to  oleo  and  fair  to  butter.  On  this  matter, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  says: 

“A  bill  to  repeal  existing  State  laws  against 
colored  margarine  is  before  the  house  agri¬ 
cultural  committee  at  Springfield.  It  offers 
adequate  protection  to  the  public  against 
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sale  of  margarine  as  butter,  but  It  Is  being 
opposed  on  the  phony  old  argument  that 
butter  has  a  vested  Interest  In  yellow  color¬ 
ation  as  applied  to  spreads. 

“In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Illinois 
the  legislature  should  pass  this  bill,  remov¬ 
ing  the  punitive  restrictions  on  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

“Fortified  with  vitamins,  as  most  commer¬ 
cial  oleomargarine  is,  it  is  a  healthful  food, 
little  different  from  butter  and  much 
cheaper.  Many  persons  who  cannot  afford 
butter  can  get  the  food  values  necessary  to  a 
balanced  diet  from  margarine.  They  should 
not  be  forced  to  pay  an  excessive  tax.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  color  the  margarine 
themselves.” 

In  a  statement  presented  some  time  ago 
by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  of  Arkansas,  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator, 
in  discussing  bills  placed  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  deals  with  oleomargarine,  said 
among  other  things: 

“One  measure  is  H.  R.  2023,  by  Congress¬ 
man  Poage,  of  Texas,  which  passed  the  House 
on  April  1.  This  bill,  similar  to  my  own,  S. 
117,  repeals  all  Federal  taxes  and  excises  on 
margarine.  In  addition  it  contains  provi¬ 
sions  intended  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale 
of  margarine  in  public  eating  places. 

“Another  measure,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  H.  R.  2023,  sponsored  by  26  Sena¬ 
tors,  proposes  to  confine  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  yellow  margarine  to  intrastate 
commerce.  For  purposes  of  identification 
only,'  I  shall  refer  to  this  measure  as  the 
Wiley  bill. 

“The  Wiley  bill,  by  contrast,  contains  no 
provisions  whatever  with  regard  to  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  margarine  in  public  eating 
places. 

“Both  the  Poage  bill  and  the  Wiley  bill 
would  permit  the  sale  of  yellow  margarine  in 
exactly  the  same  areas — the  States  which  do 
not  prohibit  the  sale  of  yellow  margarine. 
The  Poage  bill  would  protect  the  consumer 
against  deception;  the  Wiley  bill  gives  him 
no  protection  and  takes  away  protection  he 
now  has.  If  I  were  a  dairyman  and  were 
concerned  about  competition  from  marga¬ 
rine,  I  would  support  the  Poage  bill  In  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  Wiley  bill. 

“Margarine,  either  yellow  or  white,  is  a 
perfectly  good  and  wholesome  product.  It  is 
made  from  domestic  farm  products  and  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  House¬ 
wives  want  to  buy  it  already  colored.  They 
should  have  that  privilege. 

“It  is  time,  and  past  time,  to  repeal  these 
un-American  Federal  antimargarine  laws 
and  to  pass  on  to  other  things.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  debate 
by  various  speakers  opposing  the  removal 
of  restrictions,  about  polls,  this  poll  or 
that  poll,  conducted  by  some  private 
poll  organization,  at  the  request,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  butter  organizations.  But, 
after  all,  there  is  only  one  poll  with 
which  we  in  the  Senate  are  thoroughly 
familiar,  and  on  which  we  rely,  and  that 
is  the  elections  in  the  States.  That  is 
how  we  get  here.  That  is  the  only  poll 
we  can  count  on  as  being  accurate  and 
reflecting  the  real  views  of  the  people. 
In  every  one  of  such  polls  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  and  especially  the  latest 
one  in  Ohio,  a  not  insignificant  State,  a 
very  important  dairy  State — and  there 
is  no  question  about  anyone  conducting 
it  for  a  special  purpose  or  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  employer — we  have  the 
answer  as  to  what  the  American  people 
want,  and  I  think  those  election  polls 
can  be  accepted  as  fair  examples  of  how 
the  American  people  generally  would 


vote  on  the  question.  The  Ohio  poll  was 
not  a  sample  poll.  Nearly  two  and  a  half 
million  people  voted  in  that  election  on 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  restric¬ 
tions  upon  colored  margarine  should  be 
removed. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Record  I  desire 
to  point  out  one  or  two  other  effects  of 
the  Wiley  amendment  if  it  shall  be 
adopted.  It  is  contended  that  it  would 
be  a  very  simple  matter  to  establish 
margarine  plants  in  the  various  States. 
I  think  those  who  make  that  contention 
are,  in  a  way,  trying  to  hold  out  the  idea 
that  a  Senator  who  votes  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  thereby  bringing  a  plant  into  his 
State.  Of  course,  that  is  a  complete  non 
sequitur.  There  are  many  other  kinds 
of  industries  which  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  bring  into  the  various 
States.  The  same  thing,  for  example, 
could  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
automobile  industry.  Certainly  if  each 
State  should  have  a  margarine  plant 
there  ought  to  be  an  automobile  plant 
in  every  State.  It  is  a  larger  industry 
than  the  oleomargarine  industry.  In 
dollars  and  cents  value  it  is  a  greater 
industry  than  the  oleomargarine  indus¬ 
try.  If  the  principle  is  sound,  it  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  margarine. 

But  here  is  what  has  happened  in 
some  of  the  States.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated — fairly  accurately,  I  think — that 
a  plant  should  have  a  potential  market 
of  approximately  5,000,000  people.  Of 
course  not  all  of  them  would  buy  oleo¬ 
margarine.  But  that  is  about  the  num¬ 
ber  which  I  am  informed  normally  would 
be  required  in  order  to  supply  a  market 
for  an  average-sized  plant. 

I  shall  mention  the  States  which  at 
the  present  time  do  not  have  any  plant 
in  which  yellow  oleomargarine  could  be 
manufactured  under  existing  law — and 
certainly  the  bill  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  specifically  say  that  the 
States  shall  not  have  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  yellow  margarine— or  any 
margarine,  for  that  matter — shall  be 
sold  or  made  within  their  borders. 
Idaho  has  no  plant.  It  is  a  State,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  half  a  million.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  say  that  a  mar¬ 
garine  plant  could  economically  be 
started  there.  Such  a  plant  simply  would 
not  be  economical.  But  if  one  were 
started,  the  margarine  would  have  to 
be  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  Of  course,  I 
assume  it  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
proponents  of  the  Wiley  amendment 
that  if  oleomargarine  were  made  at  such 
a  plant  in  Idaho,  it  would  have  to  be  sold 
at  a  price  of  $1  a  pound,  if  it  could  be 
made  and  sold  at  all.  But  certainly  it 
could  not  be  sold  from  a  plant  there, 
with  the  market  existing  in  the  State, 
at  anything  like  the  present  price. 

Mr.  CORDON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  plant  in 
Idaho  to  mix  a  little  yellow  pigment  with 
the  white  oleomargarine  already  going 
into  that  State?  That  is  all  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  requix-e. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  made  inquiry 
about  that,  and  thex'e  are  very  grave 
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doubts  as  to  whether  that  would  be  a 
compliance  with  the  proposed  statute. 

The  next  point — and  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one — is  that  one  of  the  things 
oleomargarine  especially  prides  itself  on 
is  the  purity  of  the  product.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  not  shipped  in  containers  of 
this  kind  or  that  kind;  we  are  told  that 
in  a  modern  oleomargarine  plant,  after 
the  oil  is  pumped  from  the  tank  cars, 
from  then  on  the  process  is  a  completely 
mechanical  one  which  is  not  exposed  to 
the  air  or  to  handling  by  persons  who 
might  contaminate  the  product  with  any 
kind  of  filth  or  dirt  or  anything  of  the 
sort. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  oleomargarine 
were  shipped  in  tubs  or  other  containers, 
it  would  run  a  very  serious  risk  of  being 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  controlled 
quality;  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
uneconomic  process.  But  even  if  that 
problem  wei’e  solved,  such  a  process  cer¬ 
tainly  would  add  substantially  to  the  cost 
of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  would  say,  first,  that 
as  between  the  shipment  of  yellow  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  interstate  commerce,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  permitting  it  to  be 
shipped  uncolored,  and  subsequently  col¬ 
ored  in  the  several  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  to  my  mind  very  little 
diffei’ence. 

However,  it  would  appear  to  me  also 
that  if  the  housewife  can  color  white 
oleomargarine  yellow  by  a  little  squeez¬ 
ing  of  yellow  coloring  into  it,  certainly 
Lever  Bros,  and  others  might  be  able  to 
do  so  with  equal  facility  and  at  least  in 
'reasonably  sanitai-y  fashion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
it  could  be  accomplished. 

The  main  point  I  was  making  about 
Idaho  is  that  certainly  "the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  plant  for  that 
purpose  in  Idaho  would  add  considerably 
to  the  cost  of  the  product  in  that  area, 
and  the  market  available  would  not  sup¬ 
port  a  complete  plant  there.  If  there 
were  an  answer  to  that  situation,  it  would 
have  to  be  along  the  line  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

But  when  we  contemplate  that  kind 
of  situation,  what  earthly  good  would  the 
restriction  proposed  by  this  bill  do  the 
dairy  people  or  to  anyone,  by  foi-cing  a 
plant  in  California — let  us  assume  thei'e 
is  a  plant  in  California — to  make  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  white  form  in  California, 
then  ship  it  to  another  State,  and  then 
have  the  white  oleomargarine  colored 
yellow  there?  What  would  be  the  sense 
of  doing  that? 

Knowing  how  vei'y  experienced  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  are  and  how 
vei-y  successful  they  have  been  over  the 
years  in  throttling  oleomargarine,  the 
suspicion  developed  in  our  minds  that 
after  the  adoption  of  their  amendment, 
they  would  insist  that  it  prohibited  the 
very  thing  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
suggested.  I  do  not  know.  That  point 
will  have  to  be  left  for  decision  by  the 
courts  and  by  much  better  lawyers  than 
I  am. 

But  if  it  would  be  easy,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  suggests — and  that  may  be 
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possible — to  have  the  plant  in  the  State 
simply  color  the  oleomargarine  yellow, 
then  there  is  no  sense  at  all  in  putting 
this  restriction  into  the  law.  It  would 
be  perfect  nonsense.  The  only  excuse 
which  could  be  had  for  putting  such  a 
provision  in  the  law  is  that  it  would 
prevent  any  easy  coloring  of  white  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  any  easy  evasion  of  what 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  want. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield,  but  I  wish 
to  finish  my  remarks  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  is  not  so  naive  as  all  that.  He 
knows  that  the  purpose  is  to  prevent  the 
unfair  practices  which  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  oleomargarine  inter¬ 
ests — practices  deceiving  people  by  the 
coloring  of  oleomargarine  to  look  like 
butter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yielded  for  ques¬ 
tions,  not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  asked  whether  the 
Senator  was  so  naive  as  he  claimed  to  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  claiming 
to  be  naive. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then  the  Senator’s 
words  belie  his  own  arguments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  I  say  is  that 
the  dairy  organization  has  been  the  most 
efficient  of  any  I  know  of  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  its  activities  in  preventing  or 
delaying  a  decision  in  the  Senate  on  this 
matter.  Certainly  it  has  been  most  effi¬ 
cient  in  delaying  the  decision.  I  was 
paying  a  compliment  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  to  Mr.  Holman  and  to 
their  associates,  because  I  know  of  no 
one  else  who  has  been  able  to  protect  a 
relatively  small  and  specialized  interest, 
and  to  make  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
pay  for  it.  I  do  not  know  of  a  similar 
case. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  only,  not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  in  1948  the  organization  which  is 
alleged  to  have  spent  $6,000,000  to  get 
the  people  in  the  mood  the  Senator 
thinks  they  should  be  in  had  no  organ¬ 
ization  at  all? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  that  that 
is  not  the  truth.  I  have  heard  the  Sen¬ 
ator  make  that  statement  on  this  floor 
time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  did  not  listen  yesterday  to  the 
proof. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  that  the 
inspiration  for  most  of  the  editorials, 
for  example,  that  I  just  put  into  the 
Record  did  not  come  from  any  organ¬ 
ization,  but  came  from  the  debates  in 
the  House  and  in  the.  Senate.  I  always 
maintain  that  one  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
takes,  and  the  only  one  I  can  think  of, 
of  the  butter  organization  was  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  this  legislation  and  to  oppose  it 
as  long  as  they  did,  and  thereby  give  the 
oleomargarine  producers  what  I  would 
consider  conservatively  to  be  $10,000,000 
worth  of  free  advertising  for  which  they 
did  not  have  to  pay.  The  editorials 
which  I  put  into  the  Record  were  not 
paid  for;  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  will  agree  with  that  statement. 


Some  of  them  come  from  newspapers 
published  in  his  own  State.  They  were 
printed  because  of  the  public  interest  in 
these  matters ;  and  that  was  a  very  great 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  butter  inter¬ 
ests.  If  anyone  had  had  to  purchase 
that  kind  of  advertising  it  really  would 
have  run  into  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  mention  a  few 
other  States  as  illustrations.  The  State 
of  Nevada  had  a  population,  at  the  last 
census,  I  believe,  of  approximately  150,- 
000.  It  would  be  in  the  same  situation. 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
are  other  States  which,  under  the  Wiley 
amendment,  although  they  now  permit 
the  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine,  would 
then  be  prohibited  from  importing  it. 
That  is  the  best  comment  I  know  how 
to  make  on  the  other  phony  theory 
that  the  substitute  amendment  is  a 
States’  rights  amendment.  Under  that 
amendment,  by  affirmative  Federal  leg¬ 
islation,  States  which  now  are  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  using  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  would  be  prevented  from  using  it 
or  having  it,  unless  someone — and  we 
are  not  told  who  that  would  be — would 
build  in  those  States  plants  fly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oleomargarine. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  are  proposing — they 
may  be,  of  course — to  have  the  Federal 
Government  finance  the  building  of  such 
plants.  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  next 
step,  namely,  to  have  the  Government 
say,  “We  will  build  it  with  RFC  money.” 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  wish  to  know  if  the 
same  logic  applies  for  filled  milk. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  logic? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  refer  to  the  Senator’s 
statement  that  there  should  not  be  this 
prohibition  against  interstate  shipments 
of  colored  oleo. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Filled 
Milk  Act  was  a  complete  violation  of 
fundamental  principles.  I  think  it  was 
erroneous.  But  that  is  water  over  the 
dam,  by  now. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then,  the  Senator  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  distinction 
between  that  case  and  this  one  is  that 
in  the  filled  milk  case  the  advocates  of 
that  measure  were  able  to  get  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  a  positive  finding  that 
filled  milk  was  deleterious  to  health  and 
dangerous  to  public  health  and  safety, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
have  really  backed  up  on  that  argument 
in  this  case,  for  no  serious  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  say  that  oleomargarine  is 
bad  for  health. 

I  think  that  law  was  absolutely  wrong 
and  that  finding  was  wrong.  But  that 
is  not  an  issue  here. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion.  I  should  like  to  finish  my  remarks, 
if  I  may. 


Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  said  that  15  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  realize 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
interrupt  me  every  5  minutes.  If  he  will 
calm  down  and  permit  me  to  conclude, 
I  shall  be  through  in  5  minutes’  time. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  did  not  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  until  some  time 
after  he  said  he  would  be  through  in  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  I 
would  be  through  in  15  minutes  or  at 
any  other  time  if  I  was  interrupted  con¬ 
stantly. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  only. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
filled  milk  case  was  based  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  he  has  stated? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  Said  I  thought 
the  Filled  Milk  Act  was  a  bad  act,  an  act 
violating  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  free  economy. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
avoids  the  answer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  un¬ 
derstands  what  I  mean,  does  he  not? 
I  think  it  is  a  bad  act,  just  as  I  think 
the  Oleomargarine  Act  is  a  bad  act,  vio¬ 
lating  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  free  economy.  That  brings  up  a 
point,  since  the  Senator  referred  to  it. 
I  have  but  a  very  short  statement  from 
the  original  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  at  length.  It  is  also  water  over 
the  dam,  and  we  know  how  the  court 
held,  but  I  wish  to  quote  briefly  from 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Gordon.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  a  dis¬ 
sent,  but  he  states  very  well  what  I  think 
is  an  appropriate  comment  on  that  act, 
and  upon  the  Filled  Milk  Act,  for  that 
matter,  although  this  was  long  before 
there  was  a  Filled  Milk  Act.  I  wish  to 
quote  but  one  paragraph.  He  is  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  original  Oleomargarine  Act, 
and  to  its  application  within  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  first  case,  I 
believe,  which  tested  the  act  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  prohibited  this  perfectly 
good  food.  Mr.  Justice  Gordon  said: 

A  glance  at  this  act  shows  its  purpose  was 
to  protect  the  dairyman  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer.  Cannot  a  pure,  wholesome  butter 
be  made  from  some  other  oil  than  that  ex¬ 
tracted  from  milk?  Certainly  it  can.  The 
chemist  has  discovered  that  it  may  as  well 
be  manufactured  from  the  fat  of  the  cow  as 
from  the  fat  of  her  milk. 

Originally  oleomargarine,  I  may  say, 
was  made  from  beef  fat. 

This  wonderful  act  of  1885  will  allow  us 
to  eat  it  (oleomargarine)  as  a  substitute  for 
pork,  or  beef,  or  bread,  or  a  substitute  for 
anything  but  butter  *  *  *  it  looks  much 

more  like  a  regulation  passed  for  the  welfare 
of  the  dairyman  without  regard  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  balance  of  the  people.  Class  legis¬ 
lation,  that  political  curse  which  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  endeavored  to  prevent. 

*  *  *  We  *  *  *  are  establishing  a 

precedent  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 

*  *  *  A  doctrine  which  must  necessarily 

be  found  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
A  chemist  has  discovered  a  process  by  which 
an  important  article  of  food  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  more  cheaply  than  by  the  ol<J 
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method.  *  *  *  Naturally  we  might  sup¬ 

pose  that  this  Inventor  would  be  hailed  as 
the  benefactor  of  his  race  since  he  has  thereby 
added  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  laboring 
class  of  people.  But  no,  say  our  lawmakers; 
he  is  a  malefactor,  and  shall  not  make  or  sell 
his  product. 

I  turn  now  to  a  dissenting  opinion 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  is  useful  for  the  Record,  because 
there  is  much  misapprehension  about  the 
character  of  the  act.  It  has  been  on  the 
books  so  long  that  everyone  has  assumed 
that,  because  it  is  old,  it  must  have 
validity.  But  in  this  case  that  does  not 
apply.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seventh  United  States  Reports, 
page  678,  said: 

The  right  to  pursue  one’s  happiness  is 
placed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  with 
which  all  men  are  endowed,  not  by  the  grace 
of  emperors  or  kings,  or  by  the  force  of  legis¬ 
lative  or  constitutional  enactments,  but  by 
their  Creator,  and  to  secure  them,  not  to 
grant  them,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men.  The  right  to  procure  healthy 
and  nutritious  food,  by  which  life  may  be 
preserved  and  enjoyed,  and  to  manufacture 
it.  Is  among  those  inalienable  rights,  which 
in  my  Judgment,  no  State  can  give  and  no 
State  can  take  away  except  in  punishment 
for  crime.  *  *  *  A  law  does  not  neces¬ 

sarily  fall  under  the  class  of  police  regula¬ 
tions  because  it  is  passed  under  the  pretense 
of  such  regulation,  as  in  this  case  by  a  false 
title. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  the  correct  sit¬ 
uation  with  regard  to  the  margarine  leg¬ 
islation,  which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks  certain  material  found  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  compiled  by  Anton  J.  Carlson,  Ph. 
D.,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
First,  there  is  the  foreword  to  the  re¬ 
vised  edition,  reading  as  follows: 

FOREWORD  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION 

Requests  for  this  compilation  have  been  so 
numerous  that  in  less  than  2  years  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  number  of  copies  printed  has 
been  exhausted.  In  the  meantime,  com¬ 
petent  investigators  in  three  university  labo¬ 
ratories — University  of  Wisconsin,  University 
of  Illinois,  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia — have  verified  the  past  record  of  all 
mammals  as  well  as  the  prediction  in  my 
1943  prefatory  remarks:  Normal  growth, 
health  and  life  after  weaning  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  without  butterfat  in  the  diet.  In 
fact,  the  aocelerated  growth  induced  by  an 
excess  of  the  growth  hormone  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  diets  containing  fats  other  than 
butter.  These  significant  findings  are  in¬ 
cluded — in  abstracts — in  this  revised  edition. 

The  facts  at  hand  today  eliminate  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  vitamin  A 
fortified  margarine  as  compared  to  butter, 
except  as  to  the  question  of  flavor.  But  the 
restrictive  laws— Federal  and  State — touching 
the  production,  distribution,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  margarine  are  still  on  our  statute 
books,  and  still  render  it  more  difficult  for 
many  people  to  secure  adequate  nutrition. 

Anton  J.  Carlson. 

University  of  Chicaco,  August  1945. 

From  the  prefatory  remarks  on  page  3, 
I  desire  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
following: 

1.  While  milk  Is  not  an  essential  food,  it 
ranks  among  the  best  foods  for  man.  The 
common  view  that  the  main  food  value  in 
milk  is  in  the  butterfat  is  an  error.  The 


other  components — proteins,  salts,  vitamins — ■ 
found  in  the  skim  milk  are  at  least  as  im¬ 
portant  for  human  nutrition  a3  is  the  milk 
fat — cream  and  butter. 

Turning  to  page  5,  there  is  an  article 
entitled  “Report  on  Butter  Substitutes’’ 
from  which  I  desire  to  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

From  a  nutritional  viewpoint,  when  it  is 
fortified  with  vitamin  A  in  the  required 
amount,  oleomargarine  is  th»  equal  of  but¬ 
ter,  containing  the  same  amounts  of  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  and  calories  per 
uqit  of  weight.  Moreover,  since  the  mini¬ 
mum  vitamin  A  content  of  enriched  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  fixed  and  the  amount  of  this 
vitamin  in  butter  may  range  from  500  to 
20,000  units  per  pound,  enriched  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  a  more  dependable  source  of  vita¬ 
min  A  than  is  butter.  Since  it  is  a  cheaper 
product  than  butter,  fortified  oleomargarine 
constitutes  a  good  vehicle  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  A  and  fats  to  low-income 
groups  and  should  therefore  be  made  availa¬ 
ble  to  them. 

Under  the  standards  set  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  oleomargarine  is  as 
clean  and  sanitary  a  food  as  butter.  The 
two  products  are  likewise  equal  in  digesti¬ 
bility.  Their  relative  palatability  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste. 

On  page  7  there  is  an  extract  from  a 
report  on  margarine  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.  SUMMARY 

1.  Margarine  fortified  with  vitamin  ’A  in 
accordance  with  Food  and  Drug  regulations 
supplies  an  important  amount  of  this  nu¬ 
trient  as  well  as  of  much-needed  fat.  A 
previous  recommendation  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  that  all  margarine  be  for¬ 
tified  Is  reaffirmed.  Because  of  the  high 
proportion  of  margarine  now  fortified,  man¬ 
datory  requirement  of  fortification  for  all 
margarine  for  table  use  seems  unnecessary 
at  present,  though  it  may  become  desirable 
if  the  situation  changes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  Importantly  the  proportion 
now  fortified. 

2.  The  present  available  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  when  fortified  mar¬ 
garine  is  used  in  place  of  butter  as  a  source 
of  fat  in  a  mixed  diet,  no  nutritional  dif¬ 
ferences  can  be  observed.  Although  impor¬ 
tant  differences  can  be  demonstrated  between 
different  fats  in  special  experimental  diets, 
these  differences  are  unimportant  when  a 
customary  mixed  diet  is  used.  The  above 
statement  can  only  be  made  in  respect  to  for¬ 
tified  margarine  and  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  all  margarine  should  be  fortified. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  the  present  excise 
and  license  taxes  imposed  by  both  Federal 
and  State  Governments  on  margarine  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  distribution  and  utilization 
of  certain  of  our  fat  resources,  but  the  im¬ 
plications  of  these  taxes  are  so  extensive 
and  complex  that  no  recommendation  with 
respect  to  them  can  be  made  in  this  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  From  the  same 
publication,  page  11, 1  offer  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  following: 

Extract  From  VI.  Growth  and  Reproduction 
Over  10  Generations  on  Sherman  Diet  B 
Where  Butterfat  Was  Replaced  by  a 
Margarine  Fat 

(By  Harry  J.  Deuel,  Jr.,  Lois  F.  Hallman,  and 
Eli  Movitt,  Department  of  Biochemistry 
and  Nutrition,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  of  Medicine) 
summary 

Experiments  are  reported  on  reproduction 
and  growth  of  10  generations  in  which  the 
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lineage  is  through  the  first  litter  and  of  8 
generations  in  which  the  lineage  is  through 
the  second  litter  where  the  diets  have  been 
a  modification  of  the  Sherman  B  diet  in 
which  butterfat  has  been  replaced  by  vitamin 
A-fortified  margarine  fat.  The  growth  rate 
considerably  exceeded  that  obtained  with 
animals  on  our  stock  diet  and  progressively 
Improved  with  the  later  generations.  Some¬ 
what  faster  growth  was  obtained  with  the 
first  litter  rats  than  with  those  in  the  second 
litter  group.  It  is  concluded  that  a  vege¬ 
table  fat  such  as  that  contained  in  a  marga¬ 
rine  can  serve  adequately  in  place  of  butter¬ 
fat  for  growth  and  reproduction  on  a  diet 
otherwise  nutritionally  satisfactory. 

From  the  same  document,  page  12,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  the  matter  appearing  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  page. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Extract  From  Further  Studies  on  the  Com¬ 
parative  Value  of  Butterfat,  Vegetable 
Oils,  and  Oleomargarines 

(By  R.  K.  Boutwell,  R.  P.  Geyer,  C.  A.  Elve- 
hjem,  and  E.  B.  Hart,  Department  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin) 

“On  the  mixed  carbohydrate  diet,  such  as 
man  ordinarily  consumes,  there  was  no  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  oleomargarines  were 
inferior  to  butterfat.  In  fact,  some  oleo¬ 
margarines  showed  slight  superiority  and 
there  was  quite  \  as  much  variation  among 
oleomargarines  as  between  the  butterfat  and 
the  oleomargarines.  If  6  weeks  of  growth 
of  the  rat  at  a  rapid  stage  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  used  as  the  criterion  of  adequate 
nutrition,  then  certainly  these  oleomar¬ 
garines  compare  favorably  with  butterfat. 
Whether  this  deduction  is  entirely  sound  can 
be  answered  only  when  growth  to  maturity 
and  reproduction  are  studied  experi¬ 
mentally.” 

SUMMARY 

1.  With  lactose  as  the  sole  carbohydrate 
in  the  diet,  rats  showed  superior  growth  when 
fed  butterfat  or  lard  as  compared  to  corn 
oil,  coconut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil, 
peanut  oil,  olive  oil,  and  hydrogenated  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil. 

2.  With  a  mixture  of  carbohydrates  com¬ 
posed  of  sucrose,  starch,  dextrose,  dextrin, 
and  lactose  in  the  diet,  the  average  growth 
response  of  the  animals  fed  vegetable  oils 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  animals  fed  butter¬ 
fat  and  lard.  The  growth  rate  on  this  ration 
was  more  rapid  than  when  all  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  was  present  as  lactose.  '' 

3.  Properly  fortified  oleomargarine  fats 
gave  growth  equal  to  butterfat  over  a  period 
of  6  weeks  when  the  above  mixture  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  was  Incorporated  in  the  rations. 

4.  Properly  fortified  oleomargarines  did  not 
give  growth  equal  to  butterfat  when  lac¬ 
tose  was  the  sole  carbohydrate  in  the  diet. 
On  such  a  regime  rats  fed  butterfat  grew 
slightly  better  than  rats  fed  oleomargarines 
of  animal  origin,  fat  decidedly  better  than 
rats  fed  oleomargarines  of  vegetable  origin. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  same  docu¬ 
ment,  at  page  14,  there  is  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Oleomargarine,”  an  editorial  from 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  two  excerpts  from  the  article 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deuel  and  his  associates  found  that  grow¬ 
ing  rats  could  use  either  butterfat,  various 
vegetable  fats,  or  margarine  with  equal  ease. 
The  animals  grew  equally  well,  as  shown  by 
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Increase  in  weight  and  increase  in  bone 
length,  whether  their  dietary  fat  consisted 
of  butterfat  or  of  margarine.  In  addition, 
Deuel  made  careful  analyses  of  the  rats  main¬ 
tained  on  diets  containing  the  various  fats 
and  found  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
protein,  lipid,  ash,  or  water  content  of  the 
tissues  of  the  animals.  Then  Elvehjem  and 
his  associates  showed  that  margarines  per¬ 
mitted  satisfactory  growth  in  rats  when  the 
carbohyrate  of  the  diet  was  glucose,  sucrose, 
starch,  dextrine,  or  a  mixture  of  them,  where¬ 
as,  when  lactose  was  the  sole  carbohydrate 
of  the  diet,  the  rats  grew  better  when  butter 
or  lard  rather  than  oleomargarine  was  the 
fat  used. 

***** 

Vegetable  fats  such  as  those  used  in  mar¬ 
garine,  the  evidence  proved,  can  serve  ade¬ 
quately  in  place  of  butterfat  in  regard  to 
growth,  reproduction,  and  lactation  on  a  diet 
which  would  be  otherwise  nutritionally  satis¬ 
factory. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  those  are 
the  only  articles  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
time.  I  merely  want  to  add  one  further 
thought.  I  think  much  of  the  argument 
and  debate  on  the  pending  subject  has 
gone  off  on  a  sort  of  incidental  matter. 
The  real  question  of  interest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  as  it  was.  to  the  House,  is  not  the 
relative  importance  of  the  prosperity  of 
a  relatively  few  butter  producers,  even 
accepting  the  exaggerated  claims  of  those 
who  have  stated  how  very  important  the 
industry  is.  The  facts  in  the  record 
will  show  that  it  is  of  minor  importance 
compared  to  the  over-all  importance  to 
the  dairy  industry  itself.  Even  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  amendment  I  think  stated 
recently  that  approximately  25  percent 
of  the  milk  is  used  in  butter. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Twenty-nine  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  many  States, 
it  is  very  small.  The  real  matter  of  ar¬ 
gument  is  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
of  the  country,  and  as  I  stated  before,  in 
every  election  where  the  question  has 
been  submitted  to  the  people,  they  have 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  get  rid  of  the 
restrictions  on  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
healthful  food  product.  The  restric¬ 
tions  constitute  a  nuisance  and  are  costly 
to  them.  It  is  costly  to  the  poor  man 
not  to  have  this  item  of  food  available 
to  him. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
tax  of  10  cents  a  pound.  In  my  opinion 
the  tax  on  the  retailers  is  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  to  throttle  the  industry  than  the 
tax  of  10  cents  a  pound,  since  less  than 
10  or  12  percent  of  the  retailers  will  even 
handle  yellow  oleomargarine,  because  of 
the  restrictions  with  regard  to  reporting, 
which  are  very  onerous.  It  brings  com¬ 
plaints  similar  to  those  we  heard  in  the 
days  of  the  OPA.  They  simply  are  not 
going  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance  of 
keeping  track  of  every  pound  of  marga¬ 
rine  and  reporting  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  it  has  not  been 
available.  So  when  the  proponents  of 
the  Wiley  amendment  so  graciously  give 
up  their  position  with  regard  to  taxes, 
and  then  in  the  next  breath  seek  to  re¬ 
strict  the  shipment  of  oleomargarine, 
they  do  nothing  at  all  to  promote  free¬ 
dom  in  the  handling  of  this  food,  or  to 
make  it  available  to  the  people  who  want 
it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  support 
the  so-called  Wiley  amendment. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
on  the  desk  an  amendment  which  is  pro¬ 


posed  to  be  offered  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  is  to  be 
voted  upon  on  next  Tuesday.  I  would 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Chair  and  of 
my  three  or  four  colleagues  now  present 
on  the  floor  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
understand  there  will  be  no  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday  and  this  is  my  last 
opportunity  to  have  the  Record  indicate 
even  an  elementary  outline  of  what  I 
take  to  be  the  cogent  reasons  why  my 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

My  friend  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]  has  been  dwelling  upon  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine  as  being  a  nuisance 
tax,  a  troublesome  tax,  an  expensive  tax 
to  the  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  real  nuisance 
tax,  to  a  tax  which  is  really  troublesome, 
a  tax  which  is  really  expensive  to  collect, 
a  tax  which  is  really  founded  in  injustice. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal  the 
excise  tax  on  oleomargarine.  Germane 
to  that  purpose  is  the  repeal  of  any  ex¬ 
cise  tax.  Thp  sponsor  of  the  proposed 
substitute  has  accepted  and  made  a  part 
of  the  substitute  an  amendment  to  repeal 
certain  so-called  wartime  excise  or  nui¬ 
sance  taxes.  For  some  reason  which  I 
do  not  know,  the  most  onerous,  the  most 
unjust  of  those  several  nuisance  taxes 
has  not  been  included  in  the  list.  I  refer 
to  the  transportation  tax  on  property. 
While  that  tax  was  enacted  into  law  in 
1942  and  the  balance  of  the  nuisance  or 
wartime  taxes  were'  enacted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1943,  the  transportation  tax 
on  property  is  nonetheless  a  wartime 
tax,  and  more  than  any  of  the  other  taxes 
it  fails  in  having  any  logical  basis  and 
it  fails  in  answering  any  of  the  logical 
tests  for  equitable  taxation.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  tax  on  transportation.  It  is  not 
a  tax  on  persons.  It  is  a  tax  on  distance 
and  nothing  else. 

This  tax,  Mr.  President,  will,  for  in¬ 
stance,  result  in  discrimination  which  in¬ 
creases  with  the  distance  the  taxpayer  is 
located  from  the  point  of  his  market.  I 
live  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  represent  a 
State  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Because  the 
people  in  that  State  are  2,000  miles  from 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  United 
States  they  must  pay  a  tax  on  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  far  in  excess  of  that  paid 
by  those  persons  who  are  nearer  the 
source  of  manufacture.  There  is  no  way 
for  them  to  avoid  it.  It  is  not  a  tax 
based  upon  the  value  of  the  article  there 
or  eleswhere;  it  is  a  tax  on  distance. 
Not  only  are  they  compelled  to  pay  the 
additional  tax  on  the  property  which 
comes  to  them,  but,  by  virtue  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  factors  involved,  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  absorb  a  like  transportation  tax 
on  what  they  send  to  the  market.  When 
their  products,  chiefly  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  including,  of  course,  lumber,  come 
into  highly  competitive  markets,  the 
competitive  factor  alone  requires  an  ab¬ 
sorption  by  the  seller  of  the  additional 
transportation  cost  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  competitive  price.  That  fact 
Is  set  out  most  graphically  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  recently  received  from  one 
of  the  lumber  operators  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  shall  presently  ask  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  entire  letter  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  but  at  the  moment  I  desire  to  read 
only  some  brief  excerpts  in  the  interest 
of  saving  time. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  entire  letter  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CORDON.  This  lumber  operator 
says: 

The  west  coast  lumber  industry  has  the 
following  problem  before  it  pertaining  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  lumber  market  which  can 
become  most  serious  to  the  entire  industry 
at  any  time. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  1949  there  has 
been  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
west  coast  approximately  993,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  or  about  10  percent  of  our  west  coast 
fir  production.  Of  this  amount  approxi¬ 
mately  816,000,000  feet  came  .from  Oregon 
and  Washington  and  approximately  177,000,- 
000  feet  from  British  Columbia.  However, 
during  the  last  few  months  the  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  mills  have  greatly  increased  their 
shipments  to  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that — we  are  informed — they  have 
chartered  approximately  18  ships  that  will 
move  from  British  Columbia  to  the  east 
coast  during  December,  January,  and  Febru¬ 
ary. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  is  on  account 
of  their  decline  in  their  export  lumber  mar¬ 
kets  due,  no  doubt,  to  dollar  scarcity  over 
the  world,  but  principally,  in  our  opinion, 
due  to  the  tremendous  advantage  they  have 
in  our  domestic  Atlantic  coast  market  com¬ 
pared  with  American  mills.  This  comes 
about  in  this  way.  American  lumber  must 
move  on  American  ships,  the  present  rate  be¬ 
ing  $26.50  plus  3-percent  tax.  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  lumber  can  and  does  move  on  foreign 
ships  which  at  present  prevailing  charter 
rates1- reflect  approximately  $7  to  $9.50  per 
thousand  lower  freight  than  American 
freight.  This  together  with  the  10-percent 
Canadian  dollar  devaluation  enables  them 
to  deliver  lumber  to  the  east  coast  ports  at 
$9  to  $11  per  thousand  cheaper  than  we. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  goes  on  to 
picture  graphically  the  discrimination 
against  the  western  mills.  It  suggests 
certain  types  of  relief.  I  have  referred 
the  letter  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
its  comment.  I  think  I  know  what  the 
comment  will  be.  I  call  attention  to  it 
only  because  here  is  exemplified  the  in¬ 
equity  of  the  transportation  tax  on  prop¬ 
erty.  We  ourselves  by  that  tax  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  subsidy  of  the  Canadian 
mills.  We  are  ourselves  increasing  the 
discrimination  against  our  own  people 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  a  few  large  owners  of  vast 
amounts  of  timber  and  great  sawmill 
properties.  There  are  thousands  of 
small  operators,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  compelled  to  close  their  business 
because  of  this  competitive  situation.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  removal  of  the  3- 
percent  tax  would  answer  all  their  prob¬ 
lems,  but  it  would  be  at  least  a  partial 
answer  and  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
common  equity  and  honesty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C.  D.  Johnson  Lumber  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  December  15, 1949. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Guy  Cordon, 

Imperial  Hotel,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Senator:  The  west  coast  lumber  In¬ 
dustry  has  the  following  problem  before  it 
pertaining  to  the  Atlantic  coast  lumber  mar¬ 
ket  which  can  become  most  serious  to  the 
entire  industry  at  any  time.  For  the  first 
10  months  of  1949  there  has  been  shipped  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  west  coast  ap- 
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proxtmately  993,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  or 
about  10  percent  of  our  west  coast  fir  produc¬ 
tion.  Of  this  amount  approximately  816,- 
000,000  feet  came  from  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  and  approximately  177,000,000  feet  from 
British  Columbia.  However,  during  the  last 
few  months  the  British  Columbia  mills  have 
greatly  increased  their  shipments  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  extent  that  (we  are  in¬ 
formed)  they  have  chartered  approximately 
18  ships  that  will  move  from  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  the  east  coast  during  December, 
January,  and  February. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  is  on  account 
of  their  decline  in  their  export  lumber  mar¬ 
kets  due,  no  doubt,  to  dollar  scarcity  over  the 
world,  but  principally,  in  our  opinion,  due  to 
the  tremendous  advantage  they  have  in  our 
domestic  Atlantic  coast  market  compared 
with  American  mills.  This  comes  about  this 
way.  American  lumber  .must  move  on 
American  ships,  the  present  rate  being  $26.50 
plus  3  percent  tax.  British  Columbia  lumber 
can  and  does  move  on  foreign  ships  which  at 
present  prevailing  charter  rates  reflect  ap¬ 
proximately  $7  to  $9.50  per  thousand  lower 
freight  than  American  freight.  This  together 
with  the  10-percent  Canadian  dollar  de¬ 
valuation  enables  them  to  delive'r  lumber  to 
the  east  coast  ports  at  $9  to  $11  per  thousand 
cheaper  than  we.  This  is  aside  from  any 
lower  wage  rates  and  stumpage  costs  they 
have  in  manufacturing  lumber  compared 
with  us  which  is  substantial  and  estimated 
to  be  at  least  $5  per  thousand  feet.  The  net 
result  of  the  transportation  and  devaluation 
factors  alone  mean  that  they  can  sell  lumber 
at  say  $52  American  f.  a.  s.  mill  and  realize 
approximately  $62,  or  conversely  they  can 
lower  their  price  to  say  $42  and  still  realize 
approximately  $52  American.  In  other  words 
they  have,  approximately  $10  per  thousand 
leeway  to  put  us  out  of  the  Atlantic-coast 
market  and  still  be  on  a  profitable  basis  to 
them  and  probably  an  unprofitable  basis  to 
west-coast  lumber. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  probably  under 
the  present  set-up  in  Washington  nothing 
can  be  done  about  the  devaluation  advan¬ 
tage,  probably  nothing  can  be  done  about 
their  wage  and  stumpage  advantage,  nor 
could  any  import  duty  be  imposed  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  difference  in  cost.  However,  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
equalize  some  of  these  large  differences  by 
imposing  an  excise  tax  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  transportation  to  the  east  coast 
compared  with  ours.  In  other  words,  if  their 
rates  were  $6  to  $8  less  than  ours,  then  a  $6 
to  $8  excise  tax  would  be  imposed  on  this 
shipment  as  the  ship  arrives  at  east-coast 
ports.  This  would  be  a  flexible  tax,  moving 
up  or  down  with  the  prevailing  charter  rates, 
and  if  at  such  times  there  was  no  difference 
in  their  transportation  rates  compared  with 
ours,  no  tax  would  be  imposed. 

If  such  a  suggestion  as  this  were  possible 
and  practical,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  reason¬ 
able  solution  under  our  present  politics  and 
foreign  policy.  First,  it  would  not  involve  a 
duty  on  Canadian  lumber  and  involve  in  any 
way  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  all 
their  ramifications.  Secondly,  it  would  not 
impose  any  penalty  or  discrimination  on 
Canadian  lumber  as  they  would  still  be  able 
to  compete  on  the  Atlantic  coast  under  the 
same  transportation  costs  that  American 
lumber  would  have.  Thirdly,  it  eliminates 
discussion  of  a  controversial  issue  of  possibly 
subsidizing  American  shipping  to  compete 
with  foreign  shipping  to  our  own  domestic 
markets.  Fourth,  it  would  bring  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government  without  discrimi¬ 
nating  against  the  Canadian  mills  by  merely 
pocketing  the  difference  between  foreign 
shipping  and  American  shipping  to  our  own 
market  and  putting  the  American  mills  on 
the  same  basis,  Insofar  as  transportation  is 
concerned,  as  Canadian  mills  to  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  market.  Fifth,  this  should  not  be  an 


unpopular  request  as  it  would  have  the  full 
support  of  the  lumber  Industry  and  its  labor, 
and  the  full  support  of  the  American  ship¬ 
ping  interest  and  its  maritime  labor,  and 
should  not  involve  our  foreign  policy  and 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  as  presently 
set  up. 

This  approximate  $10  advantage  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  mills  have  can  at  any  time  put 
the  west  coast  lumber  industry  almost  totally 
out  of  this  important  Atlantic  coast  market, 
and  along  with  it  American  intercoastal 
shipping  and  maritime  labor. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  get  your  ideas  on  this 
subject  and  suggestions  of  what  you  think 
might  be  done  or  might  not  be  done  to  meet 
this  problem. 

With  best  regards,  we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  E.  Johnson, 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  the 
transportation  tax  on  property  affects 
everyone.  It  is  particularly  iniquitous 
with  reference  to  all  agriculture  and 
especially  to  the  wheat  farmer,  the  corn 
farmer,  the  cotton  farmer,  and  those  who 
raise  crops  in  bulk  which  must  have 
a  market  off  the  farm.  I  hope  that  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  substitute  he  may  feel  that 
he  can,  under  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion,  accept  this  additional  amendment. 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  I  desire  to  say 
now  for  the  Record  that  I  shall  present 
the  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time 
for  action  by  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
Equity  in  this  country  pleads  for  its 
adoption. 


Mr.  BREWSTER,  ’^r.  President,  I 
shall  not  delay  the  Semtte  long,  as  the 
hour  is  late.  I  am  sure^je  all  wish 
return  to  domestic  bliss,  aJtei  home  wfll 
look  more  attractive  as  myltoeech  aoes 
on.  I  had  planned  to  speakltfiefl/  on 
this  subject,  which  is  utterlfcjpnre- 
lated  to  any  of  the  matters  whi^fhave 
been  discussed  here  today,  but  wnView 
of  the  situation  I  feel  that  I  slj(oul(r^et 
:my  statement  in  the  Record. 

There  were  approximate!/  1,000.00(3 
more  men  out  of  work  in  December  than 
in  November.  That  is  a  ma/ter  of  grave 
concern.  It  brings  our  tot/  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  nov^/close  to  4,000,- 
000.  What  the  Senator  firom  Oregon  has 
said  is  an  indication  one  factor.  In 
my  home  town  in  Maine,  a  woolen  mill 
which  has  operated  fpr  100  years  is  this 
month  in  process  oyliquidation  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  textile  llroblem  which  we  are 
facing  in  New  Enafand. 

I  have  followe/  with  keen  interest  the 
effect  upon  oummports  and  exports  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  British  currency 
in  September^  and  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  Annecy  Agreements  shortly  there¬ 
after,  whicli  were  negotiated  at  Annecy, 
France,  aj*d  were  promulgated  by  our 
State  Department  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  shortly  after  the  de¬ 
valuation.  I  have  always  been  puzzled 
as  to  Kow  the  Annecy  agreements  could 
be  justified  after  devaluation  if  they 
were  just  before.  That,  however,  is  only 
an /aggravation  of  the  problem. 

,  -  Allowing  the  report  of  the  imports 
$tnd  exports  for  October  and  November, 


the  2  months  following  devaluation, 
the  trend  was  extremely  interesting. 

The  jobs  of  more  than  1,000,000 
American  workers  will  be  sacrificed  to 
the  administration’s  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  if  current  trends  of  ex¬ 
port  and  import  trade  continue. /Well 
over  3,500,000  men,  women,  an/  chil¬ 
dren  will  lose  their  meal  tickets  and 
1,150,000  workers  will  find  t/eir  jobs 
feliminated  if  exports  contin/e  to  de- 
tlin"  at  the  October  and  November  1949 
rate  while  cheap  labor  imports  of  com¬ 
petitive  products  continue  feb  increase  at 
the  October-November  ra)b. 

;  Imports  increased  $33,400,000  in  Octo¬ 
ber  over  September,  and  they  increased 
another  $33,600,000  ia  November  over 
October,  a  total  increase  of  $67,000,000  in 
2  months  and  a  continuation  of  this  geo¬ 
metrical  stepping  urr  appears  to  be  in  the 
offing.  If  it  shoulp  continue  for  even  1 
year  our  import:,  would  increase  by  about 
$100,000,000  in  ^fnonths,  $200,000,000  in 
6  months,  and  tile  inc  ease  in  the  twelfth 
month  would  be  $400,000,000  over  that  of 
September  1949. 

The  acciynulation  of  each  month’s 
ncrease  mould  mean  that  in  the  12- 
nonth  pemod  following  September  1949 
ve  will  bwng  into  this  country  additional 
mports Amounting  to  $2,600,000,000. 

Now/on  the  other  hand,  exports  de¬ 
creased  $53,100,000  in  October  from  the 
September  level,  and  they  decreased  an¬ 
other  $13,600,000  in  November,  a  total 
demine  of  $66,700,000  in  the  2  months. 
Tpe  gradual  strangulation  of  American 
__  tports  in  many  foreign  markets  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  trend  will  also  continue — 
Fand,  projecting  them  for  1  year,  we  find 
just  the  reverse  of  the  imports — a  los3 
valued  at  over  $2,500,000,000,  every  cent 
of  which  can  be  definitely  identified  as  a 
loss  of  business  for  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  loss  of  jobs  to  the  workers. 

It  was  apparently  contemplated  if  we 
could  increase  our  imports  we  would  also 
increase  our  exports.  That  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case  to  date. 

The  estimated  national  product  for 
1949  —  Department  of  Commerce  —  is 
$259,000,000,000,  and  the  average  em- 
iloyment,  including  the  armed  forces, 
is  been  officially  estimated  at  around 
59)50), 000.  Dividing  the  number  of 
employees  into  the  value  of  the  product 
we  nfad  that  the  average  workman  in 
1949  produced  good  value  at  $4,353.  On 
that  offffJial  basis  is  would  take,  for  the 
productioX  of  $5,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods,  1,150^00  men  working  for  one  full 
year. 

I  wish  to  cfifer  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  article  from  tfre  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  January  11,  19&Q,  entitled  “Import 
Impact — Cheaper  Foreign  Goods  Begin 
To  Cut  a  Swath  in  D^estic  Markets — 
They  Bit  United  Staggs  Chinaware, 
Gloves,  Sewing  Machines, 

Pearls — Protests  Reach  Wa 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits.) 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Preside!  I 
shall  read  very  briefly  from  the  ar  Je, 
showing  that  it  details  the  effect  of  ii 
ports  on  small  American  manufacturers 
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10  are  being  forced  to  curtail  profits 
mse  of  an  inflow  of  cheap-labor  prod- 
uctsv  manufactured  abroad.  I  quote 
brieflVfrom  the  article: 

Makei\  of  a  significant  scattering  of 
items — frotai  simulated  pearls  to  sewing 
machines  W9  chinaware — are  getting  those 
import  Jitterkonce  again. 

Reason  for  'toie  latest  reoccurrence  of  a 
well-known  prewar  ailment:  Goods  from 
Japan  and  Europ 
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It  should  be  cl 
Japan  and  German1 
favored-nation  cl  as, 
from  those  countries 
whatever  reduction  of 
into  effect  at  any  time — 
are  entering  the  United  £ 
increasing  volume  and  at  pri< 
producers  find  hard  to  meet. 

Take  the  Gelmart  Knitting  Milfflklnc.,  of 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.  This  firm  has  cut  ifeck  its 
production  of  wool  and  cotton  gloves  80  per¬ 
cent  from  a  year  ago.  Gelmart  still  Tgon 
siders  itself  lucky,  however,  because  it 
able  to  get  a  supply  of  nylon  for  glove  i 
ing.  President  Arthur  Goldsmith  explain! 
the  switch  to  the  synthetic  fabric:  “Japan 
sells  cotton  string  gloves  to  American  Job¬ 
bers  at  $5  for  a  dozen  pairs.  We  have  to  get 
$9.75  a  dozen,  since  our  labor  costs  alone 
amount  to  $5.” 

Other  glove  makers  in  the  same  Hudson 
River  town  are  not  so  lucky.  Reports  the 
Hega  Knitting  Mills,  “We’re  operating  at  25 
percent  of  capacity  and  our  break-even 
point  is  60  percent.  And  the  outlook  is 
worse.  We  may  be  forced  to  close  down 
next  year.”  *  *  *  The  York  Glove  Mills, 
also  in  Yonkers,  looks  for  a  50-percent  drop 
in  its  1950  volume. 


Wool-fabric  makers  are  alarmed  at  the  in¬ 
flux — at  lower  than  domestic  prices — of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Italian  merchandise.  Better  quality 
imported  goods,  according  to  trade  reports, 
are  landing  duty-paid  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  yard 
below  current  New  York  quotations. 

Dinnerware  manufacturers  are  more  than 
alarmed :  They  cite  Japanese  and  German  im¬ 
ports  as  the  main  factor  behind  an  estimated 
25-percent  dip  in  their  sales  last  year  below 
1848.  The  Jackson  Vitrified  China  Co., 
which  claims  to  produce  the  least  expensive 
chinaware  set  in  the  United  States,  says  it 
is  "unable  to  meet  Japanese  prices.” 

+  *  *  #  * 

Several  protesting  groups  are  seeking  im¬ 
port  curbs  and  higher  duties.  These  include; 
northwestern  nut  growers,  who  ask  a  50-per 
cent  hike  in  duties,  and  the  Association;*)! 
Knitted  Glove  and  Mitten  Manufacturers, 
which  is  pressing  for  a  quota  on  shipments  to 
this  country. 

One  United  States  maker  of  knittpd  berets, 
for  instance,  declares  his  labor  costs  are  five 
to  eight  times  those  prevailing  iy't’rance  and 
Czechoslovakia.  A  manufacturer  of  wool 
fabrics  puts  his  labor  bill  at  triple  the  Eng¬ 
lish  level  and  five  times  the  Italian  rate. 

The  administration  is  sacrificing  small 
American  handicraft  industries  to'  for¬ 
eign  imports  on  the  grounds  that  dol¬ 
lar  earnings  by  foreign  competitors  will 
encourage  American  exports  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  other  mass-production  items. 

The  fact  ia'that  while  imports  have 
risen  to  threaten  small  industries  in 
America,  exports  have  fallen  off. 

The  increase  in  imports  of  competitive 
goods  arid  the  decrease  in  exports  of  all 
kinds ydf  goods  inevitably  increases  un¬ 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

I/nave  pointed  out  these  possibilities 
a / a  firm  reminder  to  those  who  clamor 
-for  increased  use  of  foreign  goods  that 


the  result  of  artificial  stimulation  of  im¬ 
ports  can  very  well  mean  extensive  un¬ 
employment  in  this  country.  Some  of 
our  diplomats  are  either  unaware  of  this, 
or  they  are  ignoring  it  for  what  seems 
to  them  more  important  reasons: 

One  wonders  how  long  unemployed 
Americans  or  their  more  fortunate  but 
sympathetic  fellows  will  desire  to  sup¬ 
port  the  propaganda  broadsides  of  the 
State  Department  to  “buy  foreign”  and 
put  American  workmen  out  of  jobs.  In 
the  eyes  of  this  administration  to  “buy 
American”  is  almost  treason. 

I  hold  in  my  hands  two  recent  Gov¬ 
ernment  publications  designed  to  show 
foreign  industries  how  to  move  into  the 
American  market. 

One  brochure  of  130  pages  is  issued 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  EC  A  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
other  is  issued  by  the  State  Department. 
Both  fail  to  disclose  the  sacrifice  of  some 
American  industries  that  is  involved  and 
of  thousands  of  American  workers  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  the 
L  larger  whole. 

There  are  other  ways  of  balancing  our 
international  exchange  budget  that  need 
nok  involve  the  loss  of  nearly  so  many 

J°bs\.  7 

I  trtjst  that  as  time  goes  on  the  impact 
of  thes\imports  upon  our  domestic  sit¬ 
uation  aM  the  growing  loss  pf  exports 
that  seerr\  to  be  its  concojnitant  will 
bring  aboulS^uch  a  situatj6n  that  the 
administraticnkwill  seriously  reconsider 
its  current  tra^e  policies,  and  will  not 
in  the  case  of  oufc  tariff  rates  carry  the 
reductions  whichVice  now  authorized 
under  existing  law  Jwne  20  to  30  percent 
further.  Our  tariff  Ates  are  now  at  the 
all-time  low  in  the  hisBtu’y  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  averaging  if  percen^pn  all  our  im¬ 
ports,  and  practically  12  percent  on  all 
our  dutiable^ imports.  I  h\pe  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  not  undertake  to  bring 
about  fiurther  reductions,  as  announced 
by  the  iState  Department  as  noW  being 
contemplated,  but  that  they  will \econ- 
side^f  as  they  may  under  the  escape 
clause,  the  existing  cuts  which  are  lw- 
ij^g  such  a  devastating  effect  upon  cut 
Pent  employment  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  New 
England. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January 
11,  1950] 

Impost  Impact — Cheaper  Foreign  Goods  Be¬ 
gin  To  Cut  a  Swath  in  Domestic  Mar¬ 
kets— They  Hit  United  States  Chinaware, 
Gloves,  Sewing  Machines,  and  Simulated 
Pearls — Protests  Reach  Washington 
(By  Edward  Bejan) 

Makers  of  a  significant  scattering  of 
Items — from  simulated  pearls  to  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  to  chinaware — are  getting  those  “im¬ 
port  Jitters”  once  again. 

Reason  for  the  latest  reoccurrence  of  a 
well-known  prewar  aliment:  Goods  from 
Japan  and  Europe  are  entering  the  United 
States  market  in  increasing  volume  and  at 
prices  domestic  producers  find  hard  to  meet. 
These  foreign  wares  constitute  only  a  trickle, 
of  course,  compared  with  the  enormous  out¬ 
pouring  of  American  factories,  but  they  are 
already  beginning  to  have  am  impact  on 
certain  industries. 

Take  the  Gelmart  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  This  firm  has  cut  back  its 
production  of  wool  and  cotton  gloves  80  per¬ 
cent  from  a  year  ago.  Gelmart  still  considers 
Itself  lucky,  however,  because  it  was  able  to 


get  a  supply  of  nylon  for  glove  making. 
President  Arthur  Goldsmith  explains  the 
switch  to  the  synthetic  fabric:  “Japan  Bells 
cotton  string  gloves  to  American  Jobbers  at 
$5  for  a  dozen  pairs.  We  have  to  get  $9.75 
a  dozen,  since  our  labor  costs  alone’ amount 
to  $5.”  / 

Other  glove  makers  in  the  same  Hudson 
River  town  are  not  so  lucky.  -  Reports  the 
Hega  Knitting  Mills:  "We’re  Operating  at  25 
percent  of  capacity  and  our  break-even  point 
is  60  percent,  and  the  outlook  is  worse.  We 
may  be  forced  to  close  down  next  year.”  The 
Sternwild  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  which  usually 
halted  regular  output  for  30  days  around  this 
time  of  the  year  for  sample  making,  says  it 
will  be  slower  resuming  operations  this  year; 
the  company’s  output  before  the  current 
shut-down  was  running  25  to  30  per¬ 
cent  below  a  year  ago.  The  York  Glove  Mills, 
also  in  Yonkers,  looks  for  a  50  percent  drop 
in  its  1950  volume. 

THEY  WERE  DIFFERENT 

American  producers  in  the  postwar  era 
have  trended  to  regard  most  imported  prod¬ 
ucts  as  different  from  home-made  goods 
rather  than  as  a  competitive  threat.  They 
have  in  mind  such  things  as  Scotch  whisky, 
/Irish  linen,  and  Belgian  lace.  Now,  however, 
many  a  manufacturer  sees  foreign  wares  di¬ 
rectly  threatening  his  markets. 

Up  and  down  New  York’s  Worth  Street-, 
textile  hub  of  the  country,  merchants  are 
keeping  a  nervous  eye  on  Japanese  cotton 
goods  quotations.  Dealers  report  some  Nip¬ 
ponese-made  “gray”  textiles  have  already  en¬ 
tered  the  United  States  at  prices  below  those 
for  corresponding  American  wares.  One  re¬ 
sult:  Anglo-American  textile  men  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  send  an  exploratory  group  to  Japan  to 
size  up  the  situation. 

Wool-fabric  makers  are  alarmed  at  the 
influx — at  lower  than  domestic  prices — of 
English  and  Italian  merchandise.  Better 
quality  imported  goods,  according  to  trade 
reports,  are  landing  duty-paid  at  $1.50  to  $2 
a  yard  below  current  New  York  quotations. 

Dinnerware  manufacturers  are  more  than 
alarmed:  They  cite  Japanese  and  German 
Imports  as  the  main  factor  behind  an  esti¬ 
mated  25-percent  dip  in  their  sales  last  year 
below  1948.  The  Jackson  Vitrified  China  Co., 
which  claims  to  produce  the  least  expensive 
chinaware  set  in  th£  United  States,  says  it  is 
unable  to  meet  Japanese  prices. 

Reports  Philip  Distillator,  Jackson’s  presi¬ 
dent:  “A  few  months  ago,  Japanese  producers 
trimmed  the  wholesale  price  of  a  typical  12- 
piece  set  from  about  $42  to  $30.  Our  set  was 
$50  then.  We  were  forced  to  come  down  to 
$40,  but  we  can’t  go  any  lower.” 

SEWING-MACHINE  HEADS  FROM  JAPAN 

Sulking  large  in  the  sewing-machine  field 
are-imports  of  Japanese  heads — machines  not 
yet  Installed  in  cabinets  or  equipped  with 
electrtq  motors.  A  spokesman  for  big  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.  estimates  these  are  com¬ 
ing  in  bjtthe  thousands.  One  importer  re¬ 
ports  his  sales  of  heads  rose  from  about 
$10,000  in  1948  to  well  over  $100,000  last  year. 

Several  American  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  specialize  in  putting  the  Nipponese 
machines  in  cablets  and  outfitting  them 
with  motors.  Some  do  their  own  importing 
under  exclusive  extracts  with  Japanese 
plants.  One  of  these,  Bega  Bros.  Products 
Corp.,  says  its  sales  of  ike  imported  machines 
have  increased  200  percSkt  over  1948.  Morse 
Sewing  Machine,  which  imports  a  unit  to  re¬ 
tail  at  $139,  claims  its  curreM  volume  is  run¬ 
ning  25  percent  over  1948  ana^’we  sell  every¬ 
thing  we  bring  over.” 

A  bargain  hunter  can  pick  upVn  inexpen¬ 
sive  console-type  Japanese -make,  machine 
today  for  around  $95.  In  conflast,  the 
cheapest  Singer  console  model  renyls  for 
$104.50. 

Another  major  Japanese  import — s\ 
lated  glass-base  pearls — is  gaining  a  foot! 
in  American  markets.  To  meet  the  wholesa 
price  of  the  imported  beads — $1.50  a  dozeii 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  he  proposed  by  Mr.  Cordon  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Wiley  for 
himself  and  others  to  the  hill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate 
oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  6,  between 
lines  13  and  14,  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

1  (e)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 

2  month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date 

3  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  3475  of  the  Internal  Reve- 

4  nue  Code  (tax  on  transportation  of  property)  is  hereby 

5  repealed. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Me 0 ARRAN  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Wiley,  for 
himself  and  others,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate 
oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page  6,  after  line 
20,  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

1  (e)  (1)  Section  1650  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

2  is  amended  by  striking  out,  in  the  table  contained  in  such 

3  section,  the  matter  relating  to  cabarets,  roof  gardens,  and 

4  so  forth. 

5  (2)  Section  1700  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

6  (relating  to  admissions  tax  on  cabarets,  roof  gardens,  and 

7  so  forth)  is  hereby  repealed. 

8  (3)  This  section  shall  become  effective  at  10  o’clock 

1_13_50 - b 
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antemeridian  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Senate 

{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  January  4,  1950) 


N/The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  on 
tmSjsxpiration  of  the  recess. 

TmtGhaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
HarrisSuD.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Fatr^r  God,  at  this  daily  altar 
dedicated  to  wae  far  look,  together  we 
bow  in  the  huslvsmd  joy  of  Thy  presence 
pausing  in  the  morHing  tasks  to  listen  for 
Thy  call  sounding  immUr  ears.  Lift  us, 
we  pray  Thee,  above  trie  foggy  valley-of 
narrow  loyalties  and  partraan  interests  to 
vaster  vistas  where  small  trails  are  seen 
as  small  and  great  things  asSffeat.  In 
all  our  attitudes  and  decisionsSnve  us 
perspective  and  horizon.  Save  usSfrom 
substituting  cheap  shibboleths  ’tod 
slogans  for  costly  thought  and  impart]^ 
investigation.  Help  us  to  recognize  truth 
and  to  welcome  revelation  from  whatever 
quarter  they  arrive. 

Give  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  God,  peace 
with  honor,  with  human  dignity  vindi¬ 
cated  and  social  justice  the  canopy  of 
all  the  nations.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Fulbright,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
January  13, 1950,  was  dispensed  with. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  for  a  moment?  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  withhold  tM 
request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Und*^  the 
order,  the  time  is  divided  equalhroetween 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas/TMr.  Ful¬ 
bright]  and  the  Senator  fr#m  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  until  1  q^fock,  at  which 
time  the  vote  is  to  be/tCken.  Of  course, 
the  time  consumed/ln  any  roll  call  or 
quorum  call  will  betaken  out  of  the  time 
between  now  apa  1  o’clock  and  the  Chair 
feels  that  tlWaivision  of  time  applies  to 
the  time  that  is  left. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  understand  the  time 
taken?By  the  quorum  call  is  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

/The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  agree. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Hill 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Benton 

Holland 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Bricker 

Hunt 

Myers 

Bridges 

Ives 

Neely 

Butler 

Jenner 

O'Conor 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Darby 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Donnell 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Knowland 

Sparkman  a 

■Eastland 

Langer 

Taft  f 

ESfcon 

Leahy 

Taylor  S 

Elle^der 

Lehman 

Thomas  !<0fkla. 

FergvBmi 

Lodge 

Thomag;  Utah 

Flande^^ 

Long 

Thye/ 

Frear 

Lucas 

TqMly 

Fulbright 

McCarran 

yfdings 

George  ^ 

McCarthy  a 

Wandenberg 

Gillette 

‘itfcClellan  Jr 

Watkins 

Graham 

MbFarlancL*' 

Wherry 

Green 

McSqlliyr 

Wiley 

Gurney 

McMpBn 

Williams 

Hayden 

Magnus  on 

Withers 

Hendrickson 

M^Tone 

Young 

Hickenlooper 

Martin 

Mr.  MYIm 

IS.  I  annou 

bee  that  the 

Senator/rom  Kentucky  [Mr /Chapman], 

the  Senator 

from  New 

Mexreo  [Mr. 

Cha#ez],  and 

the  Senator 

from  Missis- 

si#pi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on  official 

business  as  members  of  a  subcommit*, 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
holding  hearings  on  various  flood-con¬ 
trol  and  public-works  projects  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  is  absent  on 
important  public  business. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  SENATOR  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND  STATEMENp'BY 

HIM  OF  REASON  FOR  HIS  ABSENCE 

Mr.  WILEY  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Ub/ President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  J' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  Senator 
can  be  recognized  fojrany '  purpose  un¬ 
less  he  is  yielded  t/6  by  one  of  the  two 
Senators  who  ha/e  charge  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRJGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  yiela  a  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New/uersey. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from/Arkansas  yields  1  minute  to  the 
Separator  from  New  Jersey. 
y/Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
'at  the  session  on  Friday  last,  in  the 
course  of  the  colloquies  in  respect  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  I  made 
the  statement  that  "If  the  Senate  enters 
into  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  vote  on  Tuesday,  we” — meaning  my 
distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey]  and  myself — “will  be  here  to 
vote  on  Tuesday.” 

I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  had 
commitments  in  New  Jersey  other  than 
the  inaugural  ceremony  at  the  State 
capitol. 

Accordingly,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  first,  that  my  colleague  be  excused 
from  attendance  on  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  and,  secondly,  that  a  formal 
statement  prepared  by  my  colleague  per¬ 
taining  to  his  absence  from  the  session 
‘•today  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
pbmt  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection^the  request  for  leave  of  absence 
of  the  slkyor  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  granteaSand,  without  objection,  the 
statement  wfli,be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statemerh  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  is  as  folio  wife 

Mr.  President,  at  my ‘request  my  colleague, 
tlie  junior  Senator  front  New  Jersey  |Mr. 
Hendrickson],  is  inserting  tlys  statement  for 
me  in  the  Record  because  at -my  necessary 
absence  today. 

I  note  in  the  Record  of  Friday,  last  the 
colloquy  with  regard  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  on  the  pending 
Wiley-Gillette  substitute  for  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  and  so  forth. 
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When  this  colloquy  took  place,  while  I  had 
answered  to  the  roll  call,  I  was  attending 
prolonged  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  did  not  return  to  the  floor 
until  after  the  unanimous-consent  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  made.  In  the  Record  it 
appears  that  my  distinguished  cjrflleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hendrickson]  stated 
that:  “If  tnb  Senate  enters  into  ^e  unani¬ 
mous-consent,  agreement  to  vote/Tn  Tuesday,  „ 
we  will  be  here  to  vote  on  Tuesday.”  My  | 
colleague  was  thoroughly  justified  in  making  j 
this  statement  for  both  of  u»under  ordinary  1 
circumstances,  but,  I  find  ijfyself  in  a  situa-  i 
tion  which  makes  it  unavoidably  necessary  ? 
for  me  to  be  absent  tpd^.  Not  only  are  we  1 
inaugurating  our  Goverfior,  but  in  addition  . 
to  that  I  have  had  a  Jong-standing  commit-  [ 
ment  to  make  an  addies\  later  in  the  day  in  > 
an  important  anniyersary  ..celebration  in  the 
State  and  it  will  n*5t  be  possible  for  me  to  be  j 
in  Washington  J6r  the  1  otelock  vote  and  s 
keep  these  two  important  commitments. 

I  am,  therefore,  requesting  my  colleague  to  : 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  St  be  excused  | 
from  attendance  today.  I  have  Vndeavored  ; 
to  arrange'  for  pairs  on  the  contemplated  j 
vote  or  votes.  I  understand  distinctly  from 
the  colloquy  that  took  place  as  recorded  in  : 
the  Record  that  the  so-called  civil  \rights 
amendments  will  not  be  considered  inV:on- 
nectfon  with  the  votes  taken  today.  \ 

I  would  have  made  this  statement  myself 
at  the  Monday  session,  but  the  recess  ov'6j 
Monday  has  prevented  my  doing  so.  , 

-  ”  Biirm,  J 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of. the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal-  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  now  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  consideration  of  the  very  important 
subject  now  before  it.  As  I  think  of 
what  is  involved  there  comes  to  my  mind 
an  incident  which  occurred  after  Colum¬ 
bus  returned  to  Spain,  following  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  He  thought  he  had 
discovered  the  Indies.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain  much  was  made  of  him. 
A  banquet  was  held  in  his  honor,  during 
which  one  individual  asked  Columbus 
“Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  could  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  Indies?’’  Columbus  paid  no 
attention.  Finally,  after  a  persistent 
pressing  of  the  question  Columbus  picked 
up  an  egg  and  said,  “Can  any  of  you 
make  this  egg  stand  on  end?”  The  an¬ 
swer  was  in  the  negative.  Columbus 
tapped  the  end  of  the  egg  on  the  table 
and  it  stood  upright,  on  end.  The  guest 
who  had  directed  the  question  to  Colum¬ 
bus  said,  “Well,  if  I  had  thought  of  it  I 
could  have  done  the  same.”  “Yes,”  said 
Columbus,  “and  if  you  had  thought  of  it 
you  also  could  have  discovered  the 
Indies.” 

What  we  must  do  in  connection  with 
tXe  issue  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
is  to  think  straight  and  not  be  confused 
by  our  emotions,  our  prejudices,  or  what 
not. 

A  FINAL  SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENTS  FOR  GILLETTE  - 
WILEY  DAIRY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday,  I  spoke 
briefly  on  one  of  the  two  major  problems 


which  concern  the  American  people  to¬ 
day.  Those  two  problems  are: 

First.  How  can  we  prevent  and  keep 
out  of  a  terrible  third  world  war?  and 

Second.  How  can  we  prevent  a  depres¬ 
sion? 

OLEO  LEGISLATION  CAN  PRECIPITATE  DEPRESSION 

With  reference  to  the  second  problem, 
I  firmly  feel  that  the  legislation  which 
we  are  now  considering  can  have  a 
crucial  effect.  I  say  a  crucial  effect. 
Enactment  of  the  right  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  can  be  of  help  to  prevent  us  from 
sliding  into  a  depression. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  present  a 
complete  summary  of  our  position  on 
this  issue,  but  those  parts  I  am  unable 
to  cover  orally  will  be  placed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  with  the  kind  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2023,  the 
oleo  legislation,  if  it  be  not  amended,  can 
plunge  us  into  an  economic  tailspin;  it 
can  start  a  series  of  circumstances  which 
can  inevitably  lead  the  heart  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  into  what  might  be  called  an  eco¬ 
nomic  paralysis. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  table 
which  appears  on  page  153  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  showing  the  percentage  of  the 
milk  produced  in  10  States  whi.h  goes 
into  butter.  It  ranges  from  72.6  percent 
to  15.1  percent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Butter-producing  States  with  more  than 
400,000  cow  population 


Percent  of 
milk  into 
butter 

Percent  de¬ 
cline  in  cow 
population 
since  1945 

North  Dakota _ 

72.6 

28.4 

South  Dakota . . 

68.2 

25.3 

65.3 

16.9 

58.5 

24.  7 

41.7 

22.9 

Minnesota _ 

39.5 

14.3 

33. 1 

14.3 

Oklahoma _ _ _ 

32.3 

22.8 

18.8 

12.6 

15.1 

17.0 

WHERE  WILL  HUGE  MILK  OUTPUT  GO? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my 
associates  to  ponder  what  will  happen  to 
the  30  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  of  this 
Nation  which  at  present  finds  it  way  into 
butter.  What  will  happen  to  that  great 
flood  of  billions  of  pounds  of  milk  unless 
new  markets  can  be  found  for  it?  Yes, 
Mr.  President,  the  great  hope  those  of 
us  who  favor  the  dairy  amendment  have 
is  that,  if  perchance,  our  amendment 
should  unfortunately  be  defeated,  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  American  people 
will  find  new  dairy  outlets  for  that  flood 
of  milk  so  as  to  prevent  catastrophe  in 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  hope  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  American 
people  will,  through  chemistry,  do  for 
the  dairy  industry  what  it  has  done  for 
the  oleo  industry.  We,  in  the  Middle 
West,  are  never  licked.  I  hope  outlets 
will  be  found  for  the  flood  of  milk.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the 
East,  even  here  in  the  Washington  mar¬ 
ket,  the  doors  have  been  closed  against 


our  milk.  If  our  butter  market  is  taken 
from  us,  we  will  show  the  Congress  a 
volume  of  pressure  of  milk  that  will  blow 
these  doors  wide  open.  It  is  not  possible 
to  take  the  livelihood  away  from  30,000,- 
000  people  without  feeling  an  economic 
and  moral  and  political  pressure  which 
will  have  widespread  results.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  can  deliver  all  the  milk  that  can 
be  used  by  the  people  in  the  Washington 
area;  we  can  deliver  it  at  10  cents  a 
quart  and  still  get  our  8  cents,  whereas 
in  our  area  now  we  are  getting  only  5 
cents  a  quart,  and  dairy  farmers  are  re¬ 
ducing  their  production. 

Unless  new  outlets  are  found,  we  may 
well  find  ourselves  returning  to  the  bleak 
days  of  the  1930’s,  when  American  agri¬ 
culture  was  in  the  depths  of  economic 
chaos. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  great  resilience 
in  the  people  of  the  Midwest.  Just  as 
they  created  the  economic  bread  basket 
of  America,  just  as  they  developed  their 
region  into  the  richest  heart  of  America, 
so  it  is  our  prayer  that  the  Midwest  will 
find  the  answer  through  modern  chem¬ 
istry  to  the  problem  of  adequate  disposi¬ 
tion  of  this  flood  of  milk. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
country  would  let  us  down.  We  have 
helped  build  this  Nation,  but  now  some 
would  stick  a  dagger  in  our  backs.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  pull  the  dagger  out,  if  that 
happens;  and  those  in  this  area,  those 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  control  this  milkshed  area, 
whose  farmers  get  20  and  22  cents  a 
quart  for  milk,  will  find  that  they  can¬ 
not  keep  us  shut  out  all  the  time.  We 
ask  the  Senators  from  all  the  States  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  this  fight,  to  help 
us  get  the  break  so  that  at  least  we 
can  get  8  cents  a  quart  for  our  milk. 

STATES  MUST  TIGHTEN  OLEO  REGULATIONS 

Fortunately,  too,  there  is  another  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  that  is  for  the  respective 
States  to  tighten  regulations  in  order 
to  prevent  fraud  and  deception  on  their 
consumers.  We  ask  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  help  us  do  that.  I  have  already 
shown  in  the  debate  on  this  floor  that  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  where  there  is  a 
requirement  that  all  restaurants  and 
other  public  places  serving  oleomarga¬ 
rine  must  post  a  notice  to  that  effect, 
69  out  of  100  serving  places  violated  that 
State  law.  But  we  ask  the  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  of  the  other  States  to 
be  fair.  If  they  are  going  to  do  this 
thing  to  us,  then  let  them  be  fair  to 
their  consumers  and  to  the  eating  public, 
so  that  fraud  will  not  be  perpetrated  on 
them.  If  the  dairy  amendment  is  voted 
down,  the  gates  of  interstate  commerce 
will  be  opened,  at  least  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned,  to  an 
inundation  by  imitation  butter.  But  the 
respective  commonwealths  will  still  be 
able  to  protect  their  citizens  within  their 
own  borders,  unless  the  Oleomargarine 
Trust  controls  the  politics  of  those 
States.  I  believe  the  various  State  legis¬ 
latures  should  give  their  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  The  farmers  have 
not  been  organized,  and  now  the  result 
is  that  we  have  this  pressure  in  the  shape 
of  the  legislation  which  is  pending  here 
today. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  these 
two  partial  remedies,  let  us  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis. 
I  am  not  picking  a  crisis  out  of  the  air. 
I  am  saying  that  when  the  livelihood 
is  tak  in  from  more  than  2,C00,000  farm¬ 
ers  and  when  29  percent  of  the  milk 
production  is  taken  away  from  its  legiti¬ 
mate  channel,  then  a  severe  crisis  is 
created;  and  it  is  a  major  one,  not  a 
minor  one.  In  my  State,  although  the 
Democrats  in  1948  promised  the  farmers 
that  prices  would  be  kept  up,  already 
there  has  been  a  tumbling  of  prices  in 
an  average  amount  of  25  percent.  That 
will  immediately  affect  the  national  reve¬ 
nue.  It  also  will  affect  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmers.  Now  the  situation 
has  been  muddled  all  the  more,  and  the 
present  developments  are  worse.  So 
there  will  be  chaos,  as  I  have  said,  un¬ 
less — and  I  have  hope  for  this — the 
chemists  of  America,  the  ingenuity  of 
America,  find  an  answer  to  the  crisis 
which  thus  has  been  created. 

RAPE  OF  BUTTER  INDUSTRY  IS  BUT  FIRST  ACT  IN 

*  THIS  TRAGEDY 

If  the  Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  is  defeated,  then,  as  I  have  stated,  I 
fear  that  we  shall  have  started  a  chain 
reaction  whose  final  effects  no  man  on 
either  side  can  accurately  predict.  The 
rape  of  the  butter  industry — and,  Mr. 
President,  I  use  that  description  ad¬ 
visedly — is  but  the  first  act  which  the 
monopolists  will  perform  in  order  to  ob¬ 
literate  all  other  segments  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dairying  industry — cheese,  fluid 
milk,  evaporated  milk,  and  so  forth.  . 

EVIL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  BODY  BLOW  TO  DAIRYING 

“So,  what?”  a  cynic  might  ask.  “So, 
what?”  Mr.  President,  one  might  as 
well  ask,  “So,  what?”  if  America’s  far- 
flung  automobile  industry  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  for  remember  that  the  $7,000,- 
000,000  of  dairy  value  in  1949  was  about 
equal  to  the  valrje  of  the  American  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  And  dairying,  involv¬ 
ing  as  it  does  our  health,  our  soil,  the  life 
of  2,500,000  farmers,  involves  the  very 
heart  of  our  way  cf  life. 

The  evil  consequences  are  so  stagger¬ 
ing  to  contemplate  that  one  shudders  at 
the  prospect,  if  the  oleo  bill  should  pass, 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  deserted  farms, 
of  villages  becoming  ghost  towns  because 
they  were  dependent  upon  farmers  who 
had  to  auction  off  their  stock  and  other 
assets.  One  shudders  to  think  of  the 
consequences  to  State  and  Federal  tax 
revenues  because  of  the  loss  of  the  dairy¬ 
ing  segment  which  accounts  for  22  per¬ 
cent  of  all  American  farm  income. 

In  1940,  America’s  farm  population 
was  30,500,000.  This  year  it  is  28,000,- 
000.  We  are  forcing  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  farms  into  the  overcrowded 
cities.  We  are  taking  steps  that  can  only 
lead  to  the  waste  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
soil.  We  are  endangering  the  very  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  American  economy. 
Yet  all  that  some  of  our  local  newspa¬ 
pers  can  see  in  the  situation  is  the  tax 
issue  which  is  involved. 

THIS  IS  NOT  SCARE  PROPAGANDA 

Again  the  cynic  might  scoff  at  what  he 
might  feel  to  be  scare  propaganda,  ex¬ 
aggerated  fearist  talk.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  record  of  decline  in  dairy  herds. 


the  record  of  the  25-percent  loss  in  dairy 
income  in  1  year,  the  record  of  the  insid¬ 
ious  creeping  larceny  by  the  Oleo  Trust — 
stealing  40  percent,  then  more  and  more 
of  the  table-spread  market  by  decep¬ 
tion — all  this  record  attests  to  the 
accuracy  of  these  predictions. 

DAIRY  PARALYSIS  WILL  NOT  OCCUR  OVERNIGHT 

I  do  not  say  the  decline  in  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  blight  of  the  dairying 
Midwest  will  occur  overnight.  Rather, 
it  will  creep  like  a  fog,  slowly  involving 
more  and  more  geographic  areas,  para¬ 
lyzing  our  economic  life.  It  may  take 
years,  but  the  consequences  will  be  last¬ 
ing.  This  generation  will  feel  them  to 
a  tremendous  degree,  while  succeeding 
generations  will  experience  even  worse 
consequences  that  will  have  accumulated 
over  the  years. 

We  Who  support  the  Gillette-Wiley 
substitute  amendment  have  sought  to 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  our 
States.  But  we  would  not  have  fought 
either  as  hard  or  as  long^  if  we  had  not 
been  firmly  convinced  that  the  issues  at 
stake  were  of  far  greater  consequence 
to  all  48  States  than  the  opposition  has 
indicated. 

ONE-PACKAGE  DAIRY  EXCISE-TAX  AMENDMENT 
NECESSARY 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  support 
not  only  the  original  Gillette-Wiley 
amendment  as  perfected  by  the  McCar- 
thy-Aiken  provisions,  but  to  stand  by 
the  excise-tax-repeal  amendment  in  a 
one-package  approach  to  these  interre¬ 
lated  matters. 

The  fate  of  the  country  depends  upon 
this  vote,  Mr.  President.  American 
dairying  may  be  defeated,  but  the  de¬ 
feat  will  weigh  heavily  on  the  hearts 
of  those  responsible  for  it  and  on  the 
American  people  in  the  generations  that 
are  to  follow. 

When  oleo  sells  for  two  or  three  times 
as  much  as  it  does  row,  and  whefi  the 
dairy  herds  no  longer  fertilize  the  soil,  but 
are  depleted  so  greatly  that  America’s 
beef  and  the  veal  supply  will  be  largely 
gone,  and  when  we  have  to  import  what 
we  now  have  in  abundance,  then  the 
words  and  the  deeds  of  those  of  us  who 
have  fought  for  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  remembered. 

SUMMARY  OF  SPEECHES  MADE  BY  SENATORS  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  DAIRY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  a  look  at  the  Record 
will  reveal  the  distinguished  group  of 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  behalf  of 
the  dairy  amendment.  I  should  like  now 
to  pay  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  them 
for  their  valued  contributions.  Each  one 
of  them  carried. the  ball.  No  one  of 
them  wanted  to  be  the  hero,  the 
“Grange.”  No  one  of  them  wanted  to  be 
the  big  shot.  Each  one  of  them  was  a 
member  of  the  team.  No  one  of  them 
tried  to  steal  the  ball  from  another.  I 
feel  proud  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
group. 

JANUARY  5  DEBATE 

On  Thursday,  January  5,  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette],  cosponsor  of  the  dairy  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment,  very  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  oleomargarine  bill.  He  very 
decisively  proved  the  sheer  inability  of 
Federal  authorities  to  enforce  the  so- 


called  labeling  provisions  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee’s  version  of  the  oleo 
bill.  He  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
these  provisions  to  label  and  identify 
oleo  under  that  version  are  a  farce  and 
unworkable. 

JANUARY  6  DEBATE 

The  following  day,  on  January  6,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
issues  involved  in  this  dispute  from  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  Our  colleague  proved  that  but¬ 
ter  is  the  balance  wheel  of  dairying  and 
that  the  destruction  of  the  butter  market 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  sticking  of  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  dairying  as  a 
whole. 

That  same  day  my  able  associate  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  offered  a 
well  justified  amendment  which  would 
prevent  the  use  by  the  oleo  interests  of 
dairy  references  in  their  advertising.  I 
was  glad  to  accept  this  amendment  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

JANUARY  10  DEBATE 

The  next  legislative  day,  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  the 
United  States  budget.  Debate  did  not 
therefore  resume  on  this  issue  until  Tues¬ 
day,  January  10.  At  that  time  it  was  led 
off  by  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  who 
did  a  splendid  job  in  analyzing  the  world¬ 
wide  monopoly  of  Unilever,  Ltd.,  which 
controls  table  fats  and  oils  throughout 
the  globe,  and  which  is  among  the  largest 
producers  of  oleo  in  our  country.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  demonstrated 
that  the  total  production  of  the  five  prin¬ 
cipal  oleo  corporations  accounts  for  68.4 
percent  of  the  domestic  output  today, 
which  in  turn  is  an  increase  of  7  percent 
over  their  total  output  a  few  months  ago. 

Then  followed  the  remarks  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  ’North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young].  Among  the  many  telling  points 
made  by  our  colleague  was  the  drastic 
effect  of  soybean  and  cotton  farming  in 
impairing  the  health  of  the  soil.  This 
point  was  reinforced  by  our  experienced 
associate,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler],  who  followed  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  description  of  those  unhappy 
lands  which  have  “devaluated  their  dairy 
industry  and  have  failed  to  practice  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry.”  “Then,”  said  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska,  “compare  those 
countries  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Holland,  and  other  agriculture¬ 
conscious  nations.”  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  went  on  to  evaluate  very  close¬ 
ly  the  great  menace  created  by  synthetic 
products  of  natural  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  all  the  implications  of  that 
menace. 

That  same  day,  January  10,  we  were 
treated  to  a  splendid  discussion  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  -Montana  [Mr. 
EctonI.  who  pointed  out  the  complete 
inconsistency  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  supporting  dairy  prices  on  the 
one  hand  and  stabbing  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  in  the  back  on  the  other.  Following 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  on  page  290,  a  table  setting  forth  all 
the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  during  the  past  20  years. 
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JANUARY  11  DEBATE 

January  11,  1950,  provided  another 
harvest  of  discussion  and  fact  presenta¬ 
tion  on  this  issue,  beginning  with  the 
splendid  commentary  of  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ThyeL  Our 
colleague  from  his  long  experience  in 
dairying  affairs,  pointed  out  many  strik¬ 
ing  facts,  including  the  wide  price  spread 
which  exists  today  between  different 
brands  of  oleo,  indicating  the  ability  of 
the  Oleo  Trust  to  juggle  prices  as  it 
pleases.  The  senior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  also  pointed  out  the  very  clear 
fact  that  in  1948,  3,750,000  surplus  cotton 
bales  were  under  cotton  bale  loan.  Thus 
there  was  a  total  United  States  invest¬ 
ment  of  almost  $600,000,000,  an  average 
of  about  $160  a  bale.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  pointed  out  that  we 
need  to  find  some  way  to  divert  some  of 
those  acres  devoted  to  cotton  to  some 
other  kind  of  crop — and  the  same  holds 
true  for  surplus  corn — rather  than  cause 
further  cotton  or  corn  overproduction. 

None  of  my  colleagues  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  Senate  on  January  11  will  for¬ 
get  the  address  which  followed,  delivered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from. North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer],  who  gave  one  of  the 
most  impressive  descriptions  which  we 
have  had  of  the  world-wide  monopoly 
of  oleo.  We  are  indebted  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  pointing 
out  what  we  fear  is  not  merely  a  coinci¬ 
dence  in  the  relationship  between  (a)  Mr. 
Charles  Luckman,  as  head  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Jackson-Jefferson  Day  dinners, 
raising  funds  for  the  Democratic  Party 
and  (b)  the  zeal  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  pass  this  oleo  legislation. 

JANUARY  12  DEBATE 

On  Thursday,  January  12,  we  were 
treated  to  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  who  analyzed  the 
contradictory  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  pretending  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
dairy  farmer  at  the  very  same  time  it 
was  destroying  the  market  of  the  farmer. 
I  may  mention  at  this  point  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  stand  of  our  Democratic  colleagues 
who  are  seeking  to  strip  the  excise-tax 
repeal  amendment  from  the  dairy  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment,  thus  threatening  the 
fate  of  both. 

On  that  day,  we  benefited  too  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  one  of  the  ablest  legal  minds 
in  the  Senate,  our  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson], 
He  brought  to  our  attention  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  twice  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Filled  Milk  Act.  Following  the 
address  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  we  heard  of  the  dishonest  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  conducted  by  the  oleo 
manufacturers  in  attempting  to  utilize 
dairy  terms  and  grade  descriptions. 
This  discussion  was  handled  by  my  asso¬ 
ciate,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  whose  worthy  ad¬ 
vertising  amendment  I  have  previously 
referred  to. 

Still  another  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  subject  came  from  our  asso¬ 
ciate,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  pointed  out  the  crucial  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  loss  of  the  butter  market  on 
the  American  dairy  industry, 


JANUARY  13  DEBATE 

That  brings  us  to  Friday,  January  13, 
when  the  position  of  the  great  State  of 
Iowa  was  again  clearly  expressed  by  our 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  who  warned  us  that 
imitation  butter  is  but  a  first  step  in 
wholesale  fraud  against  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  to  be  followed  by  filled  cheese  and 
other  synthetic  products.  Our  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain]  then  presented  the  results  of  a 
public-opinion  poll  on  the  butter  prob¬ 
lem.  Among  the  striking  facts  in  that 
poll  was  that  53  percent  of  the  women 
approved  of  legislation  which  involved 
practically  the  very  provisions  of  the 
Gillette-Wiley  substitute  amendment, 
while  only  18  percent  of  them  disap¬ 
proved,  and  29  percent  had  no  opinion. 

I  COULD  NOT  ATTEMPT  A  COMPLETE  SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  above 
principal  addresses,  there  were  many 
splendid  interrogations  and  brief  com¬ 
ments  delivered  by  other  Members- of 
the  Senate.  As  I  indicated  at  the  start, 
I  could  not  attempt  to  try  to  present  a 
complete  summary  of  either  their  argu¬ 
ments  or  their  telling  questions,  but  I 
did  not  want  to  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  expressing  my  sincere  thanks 
to  my  colleagues. 

CONDENSATION  OF  OUR  MAJOR  ARGUMENTS 

Let  me  summarize  now  our  principal 
points  in  this  argument  under  these 
major  headings:  ' 

First.  The  moral  right  to  protect  but¬ 
ter’s  yellow  color. 

Second.  The  free-enterprise  factor — 
protecting  the  little  fellow  against 
monopoly. 

Third.  The  consumer  factor — protect¬ 
ing  our  people  from  fraud  and  deception 
and  from  impairment  of  health. 

Fourth.  The  factor  of  the  over-all  eco¬ 
nomic  consequences  to  the  Nation. 

FIRST  MAJOR  ARGUMENT,  THE  MORAL  RIGHT  TO 
PROTECT  BUTTER’S  YELLOW  COLOR 

First.  There  is  a  moral  right  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  protect  what  amounts 
to  its  common-law  trade-mark.  Let  the 
Washington  press  say  something  about 
that.  Let  someone  use  their  names,  and 
see  how  quickly  they  will  react  to  it. 
Shame  on  the  ignorance  of  men  who 
write  as  they  have  written  within  the 
past  few  days. 

(a)  Many  products  protect  their  color 
from  imitation  by  other  corporations, 
for  example,  yellow  color  of  Yellow  Cab 
Co.;  red  color  of  Lifebuoy  soap,  of  which 
Luckman  is  now  the  boss. 

WE  DO  NOT  OBJECT  TO  LEGITIMATE  COMPETITION 

(b)  The  butter  industry  does  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  legitimate-type  imitation;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  oleo  imitation  of  butter’s  flavor¬ 
ing,  butter’s  packaging,  butter’s  melting 
point,  butter’s  specific  gravity,  and  so 
forth,  but  the  butter  industry  draws  the 
line  when  it  comes  to  the  last  crucial 
feature — color — because  such  imitation 
gives  an  opportunity  to  perpetrate  a 
fraud  not  only  on  the  dairy  industry,  but 
on  the  consumer. 

(c)  The  Supreme  Court  has  twice  sus¬ 
tained  as  constitutional  the  Federal 
Filled  Milk  Act.  This  act  provided  a  per¬ 
fect  precedent  in  confirming  right  of 
Congress  to  prevent  subterfuge  and  de¬ 


ception  on  consumer  when  artificial, 
filled  milk  was  attempted  to  be  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  even  though 
that  product  was  as  allegedly  nutritious 
as  the  natural  product. 

(d)  The  pending  dairy  amendment 
does  not  interfere  in  intrastate  affairs 
in  contrast  to  the  oleo  bill  itself,  which 
would  put  Federal  snoopers  in  all  the 
Nation’s  restaurants — that  is,  in  intra¬ 
state  business — if  an  attempt  were  made 
to  secure  enforcement. 

SECOND  MAJOR  ARGUMENT,  FURTHERANCE  OF 
UNITED  STATES  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Second.  Furtherance  of  our  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  requires  protection  of 
dairy  industry. ' 

(a)  In  any  contest  between  five  or  six 
huge  billion- dollar  corporations,  as 
against  two  and  one-half  million  little 
fellows,  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  small  man,  the  family-type 
farmer.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  accelerate 
a  trend  toward  monopoly  and  bigness 
which  everyone  admits  is  harmful  to  free 
enterprise. 

(b)  In  addition  to  two  and  one-half 
million  dairy  farmers,  there  are  40,000 
processing  plants,  3,500  creameries,  and 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands — yes, 
millions  of  jobs  involved  in  hauling 
milk  from  the  farmer  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  and  in  all  of  the  intermediate 
steps.  All  of  these  jobs  will  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  pending  legislation. 

OLEO  INDUSTRY  IS  FAR  FROM  BEING  DISCRIMI¬ 
NATED  AGAINST 

(c)  The  oleo  industry  is  completely 
unjustified  in  pleading  that  it  is  being 
discriminated  against  in  a  manner  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principle  of  free  enterprise. 
A  look  at  the  statute  books  shows  that 
oleo,  far  from  being  placed  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  is  actually  pampered  in  relation 
to  butter.  The  oleo  makers  have  a  tariff 
of  22  cents  per  pound  against  foreign 
competition.  Butter  has  a  7-cents-per- 
pound  tariff.  When  we  tried  to  cut  out 
the  15-cent  margin  and  equalize  the  tar¬ 
iff,  the  supposed  protectors  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
screamed  and  squawked  and  killed  the 
motion.  Yes,  these  boys  have  a  lot  of 
power. 

The  oleo  makers  can  use  preservatives 
in  their  product;  butter  cannot. 

Oleo  can  be  reheated  and  processed 
without  being  labeled  as  such;  butter 
cannot.  Oleo  can  be  made  from  any 
number  of  fats;  butter  cannot.  If  a 
foreign  substance  is  added  to  butter,  such 
butter  must  pay  the  present  10-cents- 
per-pound  Federal  tax  the  same  as  oleo. 
In  other  words,  the  butter  industry  has 
no  advantage  over  any  other  industry, 
and  allows  to  be  imposed  upon  itself 
even  higher  standards  than  statutes  im¬ 
pose  upon  oleo.  The  butter  industry  has 
always  had  the  housewife’s  and  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  legitimate  interests  uppermost 
in  its  consideration. 

BUTTER  ONLY  OCCASIONALLY  ADDS  COLOR 

(d)  To  be  sure,  a  slight  coloring  is  oc¬ 
casionally  added  to  butter.  But  when  a 
butter  maker  deepens  the  color  of  butter 
he  desires  to  achieve  the  opposite  effect 
from  that  intended  by  the  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  one  intends  to  bring  out 
the  natural  color  of  his  product — and 
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this  is  only  done  in  a  few  northern  States 
in  the  winter  period  when  comparatively 
very  little  butter  is  produced — while  the 
other,  the  oleo  manufacturer,  intends  to 
imitate  the  color  of  another  product  and 
to  change  the  basic  color  of  cottonseed 
oil  and  soybean  oil. 

It  is  not  true  that  their  product  is 
naturally  yellow,  as  oleo  spokesmen  have 
frequently  contended.  The  most  careful 
scientific  tests  have  demonstrated,  once 
and  for  all,  that  oleomargarine  made  of 
domestic  oils  is  gray-green  or  off-white, 
with  no  natural  resemblance  to  the  color 
of  butter.  It  is  impossible  to  make  natu¬ 
rally  yellow  oleomargarine  out  of  domes¬ 
tic  vegetable  oils,  according  to  the  Ar¬ 
mour  Research  Foundation. 

THIRD  MAJOR  ARGUMENT,  PROTECTING  THE 
WELFARE  OF  AMERICA’S  CONSUMERS 

Third.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million 
American  consumers  will  be  helped,  not 
hurt,  by  the  dairy  substitute  amendment. 

(a)  Butter  is  sold  with  minimum  par¬ 
ity  support  by  Government.  Its  actual 
price  is  set  in  the  48  States,  according  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  when  the 
2,500,000  dairy  farmers  send  their  prod¬ 
uct  to  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oleo  price  is  set,  not  according  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  according 
to  whatever  the  Oleo  Trust  feels  the  traf¬ 
fic  will  bear.  If  oleo  is  sold  at  a  low  price 
now,  it  is  purely  in  line  with  the  strategy 
of  the  Oleo  Trust  to  emphasize  a  wide 
difference  between  butter’s  price  and 
oleo’s  price.  However,  once  butter  is 
driven  from  the  market  it  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted  with  certainty  that  the  Oleo  Trust 
will  raise  the  price  of  colored  oleo. 

DAIRYING  IS  VITAL  TO  NUTRITION 

(b)  The  consumer  depends  upon 
American  dairying  for  his  health  and 
nutrition.  Anything  which  serves  to  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  of  milk  into  dairy  products 
hurts  America’s  diet.  Since  butter 
serves  as  the  outlet  for  30  percent  of  all 
fluid  milk,  it  is  inevitable  that,  once  the 
butter  market  is  destroyed,  dairy  herds 
will  be  drastically  reduced,  according  to 
some  predictions  by  as  much  as  2,000,000 
animals.  This  inevitably  means  less 
milk  available  for  cheese,  bottled  milk, 
and  so  forth.  Moreover,  dairy  herds 
provide  75  percent  of  United  States  veal 
and  30  percent  of  United  States  beef. 
The  effect  on  veal  and  beef  supplies  and 
prices  will,  therefore,  be  drastic  once 
dairy  herds  are  liquidated. 

UNCOLORED  OLEO  CAN  BE  COLORED  IN  KITCHEN 

(c)  Consumers  can  easily  color  uncol¬ 
ored  oleo  according  to  their  preference 
in  their  own  kitchen  in  120  seconds. 
Coloring  oleo  by  a  capsule  or  any  other 
handy  device  is  no  more  difficult  than 
peeling  vegetables  or  performing  100 
other  household  chores.  The  difference 
in  requiring  those  few  seconds  of  color¬ 
ing  may  spell  the  difference  between 
continuation  or  destruction  of  the  United 
States  dairy  industry. 

(d)  The  “butter legging” — that  is,  but¬ 
ter  bootlegging — that  existed  when  the 
original  oleo  regulations  w’ere  set  up  will 
be  as  child’s  play  compared  to  the  new 
rackets  which  will  spring  up  if  House 
bill  2023.  unamended,  is  enacted. 

If  Federal  regulations  of  yellow  oleo 
are  to  be  repealed,  the  oleomargarine 


manufacturers  will  once  more  have  “but- 
terleggers”  for  customers.  If  an  im¬ 
mense  “butterlegging”  business  sprang 
up,  as  it  did  when  the  spread  between 
butterine  and  real  butter  was  only  10 
cents  a  pound,  what  else  can  be  expected 
at  today’s  difference  in  prices?  And  if 
the  “butterlegging”  racket  prospered  de¬ 
spite  all  kinds  of  early  restrictions  and 
penalties,  what  may  we  anticipate  when 
all  restraints  are  off? 

None  of  us  is  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  situation  can  be  handled  by  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
or  by  similarly  undermanned  agencies. 
We  shall  find  that  our  available  man¬ 
power  is  wholly  unable  to  cope  with 
thousands  of  individual  racketeers. 

(e)  “Butterlegging”  would  be  easy. 
Testimony  on  oleomargarine  legislation 
in  hearings  before  both  Senate  and 
House  committees  revealed  that  it  would 
be  relatively  simple  to  switch  packaged 
yellow  oleo  into  standard  butter  car¬ 
tons.  Such  an  operation  would  require 
only  2  or  3  minutes  per  package  and 
could  be  performed  by  nonskilled  work¬ 
ers.  A  profit  of  up  to  40  cents  a  pound 
could  be  realized  by  such  fraud. 

A  yellow  oleo,  legalized  in  interstate 
commerce,  would  make  it  simple,  con¬ 
venient,  inexpensive,  and  even  almost 
acceptable,  to  perpetrate  such  frauds. 

(f)  Fraud  is  actually  already  increas¬ 
ing.  Last  year  the  dairy  industry  re¬ 
ported  a  survey,  which  has  never  been 
refuted  in  any  respect,  and  which  showed 
that  one  out  of  three  restaurants  in  a 
selected  list  of  large  cities  was  decep¬ 
tively  serving  oleo  for  butter.  The  1949 
Arkansas  data,  which  I  cite  below,  indi¬ 
cate  a  far  higher  proportion — double  as 
much  fraud. 

Arkansas  State  law  already  embodies 
regulations  similar  to  those  contained  in 
House  bill  2023,  but  a  survey  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1949,  disclosed  that  66  out  of  100 
Arkansas  restaurants  were  violating  oleo 
regulations.  The  current  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  report  omits  all  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  survey. 

(g)  Labeling  provisions  of  House  bill 
are  inadequate.  The  oleo  bloc  in  Con¬ 
gress  has  frequently  said  that  labeling 
provisions  are  ample  protection  against 
fraud.  That  this  is  not  true  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
noted  Supreme  Court  decision — Carolene 
Products  Co.  v.  United  States  (65  S.  Ct. 
1,  323  U.  S.  18) : 

In  dealing  with  the  evils  of  filled  milk. 
Congress  reached  the  conclusion  that  label¬ 
ing  was  not  an  adequate  remedy  for  de¬ 
ception. 

Here  a  milk  product,  skimmed  milk,  from 
which  a  valuable  element— butterf at — has 
been  removed  is  artificially  enriched  with 
cheaper  fats  and  vitamins  so  that  it  is  in¬ 
distinguishable  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
purchaser  from  whole  milk  products.  The 
result  is  that  the  compound  is  confused  with 
and  passed  off  as  the  whole  milk  product  in 
spite  of  proper  labeling. 

FOURTH  MAJOR  ARGUMENT - THE  OVER-ALL  EVIL 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  OLEO  LEGISLATION 

Fourth.  The  economic  consequences  to 
all  48  States  are  staggering  to  contem¬ 
plate. 

(a)  The  heart  of  this  Nation,  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  geographical  standpoint  and 
from  many  other  standpoints  —  the 


dairying  Midwest — will  inevitably  suffer 
an  economic  blight  if  this  legislation  is 
enacted.  Dairying  has  always  consti¬ 
tuted  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced,  enlightened  segment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  It  pays  the  highest 
wages  for  farm  labor.  It  is  the  greatest 
consumer  of  industrial  products  of  any 
type  of  farming. 

All  types  of  farming  are,  in  turn,  a 
better  customer  for  industry’s  products 
than  is  any  other  segment  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  To  strike  at  dairying,  therefore, 
means  harm  to  all  American  farming, 
and  to  strike  at  farming,  in  turn,  means 
to  push  our  entire  Nation  into  an  eco¬ 
nomic  tailspin.  It  has  been  conclusively 
proven  that  practically  all  American  de¬ 
pressions  have  begun  by  a  nose  dive  in 
farm  prices. 

(b)  In  1949  dairying  suffered  a  loss  in 
cash  income  by  25  percent.  Indirectly, 
in  States  which  depend  upon  dairying, 
that  loss  was  far  greater.  If  this  loss 
continues,  whole  communities  whole 
counties,  whole  regions  of  the  Midwest 
will  feel  an  increasing  creeping  paralysis. 
From  the  step  where  the  farmer  mort¬ 
gages  his  farm,  sells  his  animals,  it  is 
only  a  short  step  to  the  businessman  in 
the  village  closing  down  his  enterprise 
and  the  bank  closing  its  doors.  When 
the  farmer  stops  buying,  the  factories 
of  the  Nation  will  have  inevitably  to 
•reduce  production  and  in  many  instances 
close  down  completely.  If  any  of  my 
listeners  feel  this  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  consequences  of  this  legislation,  let 
him  remember  that  these  are  not  my 
predictions.  These  are  the  conservative 
estimates  of  men  who  have  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  studying  the  dairy  industry. 

(c)  Dairying  operates  according  to 
basic  laws.  Unless  a  butter  market  is 
available  in  the  flush  season,  it  is  inevita¬ 
ble  that  the  farmer  will  have  to  cut  down 
his  year-around  output  of  milk,  and  this 
will  start  the  chain  reaction  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  It  follows  necessarily 
that  with  the  dairy  income  cut  and  the 
Nation’s  income  and  the  manufacturer’s 
income  cut  and  labor’s  income  cut,  there 
will  not  be  much  left  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  get  its  taxes  from. 

SOUTHERN  FARMER  WILL  NOT  BE  HELPED 

(d)  Some  may  argue  that  dairying’s 
loss  will  be  the  South’s  gain.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  case  because 
dairying  is  a  far  better  customer  for  the 
southern  farmer  than  the  oleo  industry 
is.  If  dairy  herds  are  liquidated,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  soybean  meal  and 
cottonseed  meal  will  find  that  it  has  lost 
its  market. 

I  personally  feel  that,  perhaps,  we 
could  have  been  engaged  more  profitably 
here  in  the  Senate  in  these  last  2  weeks 
if,  instead  of  the  cotton  representatives 
seeking  to  take  over  the  butter  market 
and  we  seeking  to  preserve  the  same  for 
the  2,500,000  dairy  farmers,  if  instead  of 
that  we  all  had  put  our  brains  to  work  so 
as  to  get  a  better  way  of  distribution  for 
the  surpluses  in  both  cotton  and  but- 
terfat. 

(e)  Dairying  gives  to  the  farmer  a  bet¬ 
ter  return  than  does  oleo  ingredients. 
The  farmer  gets  around  70  percent  of  the 
retail  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  for 
butter.  By  contrast,  the  farmer  gets 
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only  30  percent  of  the  retail  dollars  paid 
by  the  consumer  for  oleo. 

WHY  FOLLOW  CONTBADICTORY  POLICIES  ON 
DAIRYING? 

(f)  It  is  completely  inconsistent  for 
the  Government  to  be  supporting  declin¬ 
ing  dairy  prices  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
take  an  action  which  will  mean  further 
declining  in  dairy  prices  and  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  Government  in  order  to  ful¬ 
fill  legal  requirements  for  parity  support. 

Through  last  November  16  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  had  purchased,  in 
supporting  prices  of  producers  of  milk 
and  butterfat,  284,000,000  pounds  of  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk,  101,000,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  22,000,000  pounds  of  Cheddar 
cheese.  This  was  at  an  expenditure  of 
$110,000,000.  Lest,  however,  my  col¬ 
leagues  think  such  dairy  support  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  made 
loans  on  cotton  each  year  since  1933  with 
the  exception  of  1936.  The  total  of  such 
loans  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
$3,000,000,000  through  mid-1949. 

UNITED  STATES  SOIL  CONSERVATION  INVOLVED 

(g)  Still  another  economic  conse¬ 
quence  is  an  uncountable  loss  to  the  top 
soil  of  America.  Every  agricultural  ex¬ 
pert  who  has  ever  testified  before  Con¬ 
gress  has  set  forth  the  superiority  of 
(dairying  to  any  type  of  field-crop  farm¬ 
ing.  The  dairy  cow  enriches  the  soil  in. 
a  more  efficient  economic  continuous  way 
than  is  available  through  any  other  type 
of  agriculture.  Field  crops  have  led  to 
soil  erosion,  dust  bowls,  and  economic 
blight,  in  whole  States,  as  attested  by 
such  outstanding  soil  conservationists 
as  the  noted  author,  Louis  Bromfield, 
and  other  farm  leaders,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So,  if  the  Congress  should  unwisely 
act  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  dairy  cow — 
literally  and  figuratively,  speaking,  cut 
the  throat  of  the  mother  of  the  race — it 
will  at  the  same  time  be  destroying  the 
factor  which  assures  the  health  of  that 
precious  6  inches  of  United  States  top 
soil. 

EXCERPTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  office 
literally  hundreds  of  letters  sent  to  me 
by  dairy  farmers  and  other  folks  in 
Wisconsin  pleading  that  the  natural 
color  of  butter  be  protected  in  interstate 
commerce. 

These  letters  were  not  dictated  by 
$150,000  a  year  executives  sitting  in 
plush  offices,  surveying  a  billion  dollar 
oleo  enterprise.  These  were  signed  by 
plain,  humble  folks  owning  80,  100  or 
120  acres,  working  sunup  to  sundown, 
breaking  their  backs  day  and  night  7 
days  a  week,  52. weeks  a  year  trying  to 
produce  an  ever  finer  natural  product 
and  asking  only  that  they  receive  rea¬ 
sonable  protection  of  the  law. 

DAIRY  FARMERS  ARE  TRYING  TO  PROTECT  MORE 
THAN  OWN  INTEREST 

Cynics  will  scoff  at  these  letters.  They 
may  say:  “Huh.  These  farmers  are  only 
looking  after  their  own  interests.”  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  President,  they  are,  of 
course,  looking  after  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  be¬ 


cause  it  is  certain  that  if  they  do  not, 
the  oleo  trust  certainly  will  not. 

But  these  farmers  are  thinking,  too, 
of  more  than  their  own  farms.  These 
farmers  are  prduclng  milk  and  butter 
and  cheese  for  the  Nation’s  youngsters 
and  adults.  They  have  known  the  deep 
satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  health 
of  American  bodies  and,  too,  they  have 
contributed  to  the  health  of  America’s 
soil.  These  are  not  robbers  of  the  soil; 
they  give  to  the  soil  whatever  they  take 
from  it  and  even  more.  They  are  try¬ 
ing  to  preserve  America’s  land  heritage 
at  the  same  time  as  trying  to  make  a 
decent  income  for  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

These  dairy  farmers  are  not  seeking 
to  inflict  any  harm  on  the  soybean 
farmers  or  the  cotton  farmers.  On  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  proved,  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  best  customers  of  those  south¬ 
ern  farmers.  All  that  they  are  seeking 
to  do  is  to  prevent  themselves  from 
being  swindled,  yes,  to  prevent'1  the 
swindling  of  the  American  consumer. 

WISCONSIN  IS  NOT  THE  LEADING  BUTTER  STATE 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  other 
States  have  received  similar  letters.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Wisconsin 
alone  is  not  interested  in  this  issue.  In 
fact  in  1948  only  a  small  percentage  of 
Wisconsin  milk  went  into  butter.  Only 
8.8  percent  of  the  Nation’s  butter  was 
produced  in  Wisconsin.  But  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Badger  State  and  elsewhere 
understand  the  critical  tie-up  in  all  48 
States  between  butter  and  other  dairy 
products,  and  between  butter  and  the 
Nation’s  soil. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  some  comments 
from  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

COMMENTS  FROM  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  FARMERS 

From  Gleason,  Wis. : 

“Dear  Senator  Wiley:  I  am  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  with  about  $12,000  mortgage 
on  my  dairy  farm  from  which  I  am  making 
a  fair  living.  What  would  I  do  if  the  oleo 
people  slip  that  repeal  over  on  us  dairy 
farmers — why,  we  just  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
make  a  living.” 

From  Neillsville,  Wis.: 

“I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
fight  against  the  oleo  bill.  *  *  *  I  am  a 

veteran,  I  have  been  on  the  farm  training 
program  for  2  years  now  and  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  problem  a  great  deal  and  I  feel 
that  we,  the  dairy  farmer,  will  suffer  more 
than  a  great  many  farmers  realize  if  this 
bill  is  passed.  I  am  a  dairy  farmer  on  an  80- 
acre  farm  and  I  have  a  family  with  four 
children.” 

From  Dresser,  Wis.: 

"I  am  writing  you  in  the  interest  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  With  the  wish  that  you  ear¬ 
nestly  and  forcefully  oppose  this  yellow-oleo 
bill.  I  am  writing  this  as  an  individual 
farmer  but  I  also  represent  about  327  patron 
farmers  of  Rock  Ridge  Dairy  Co-op.” 

From  Clam  Falls,  Wis.: 

“I  am  writing  to  you  regarding  the  efforts 
of  the  oleo  people  to  be  allowed  to  imitate 
butter  by  coloring  it  yellow  so  that  it  would 
pass  as  the  real  thing  in  place  of  what  it  is. 
I  know  that  you  will  fight  for  us  to  prevent 
the  legalizing  of  fraud  for  us  farmers  can¬ 
not  leave  our  farms  and  stock  to  come  to 
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Washington  to  fill  the  balconies  of  the  Capitol 
protesting.” 

From  Antigo,  Wis.: 

“In  regard  to  the  bill  favoring  oleomar¬ 
garine,  it  don’t  seem  right  after  we  worked 
so  hard  for  years  to  build  up  good  herds 
that  this  bill  should  go  through  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  be  favored.  There  would  be  too 
many  farmers  who  would  have  to  discontinue 
dairy  farming.” 

From  Neillsville,  Wis.: 

“I  am  a  dairy  farmer  and  am  quite  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  oleo  question.  To  me  the 
sale  of  untaxed  colored  oleo  in  competition 
with  butter  is  only  the  beginning  of  other 
synthetic  products  in  competition  with  dairy 
products. 

“On  my  farm  I  practice  soil  conservation, 
which  I  can  do  In  dairying,  grasses,  and  long 
rotation  of  crops.  Now,  if  I  must  raise  cash 
crops  because  of  no  dairy-product  market,  it 
will  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  soil  con¬ 
servation.” 

From  Wausau,  Wis.: 

“We  do  not  believe  the  average  American 
consumer  wants  a  substitute  for  the  gen¬ 
uine.  Whenever  we  visit  in  town,  990  prefer 
butter  to  oleo.  We  believe  this  bill  is  being 
pushed  by  the  makers  of  oleo  so  they  can 
make  a  few  more  dollars.  How  would  they 
like  it  if  the  farmer  would  come  up  with  an 
Inferior  product.  They  sure  would  squawk.” 

From  Phlox,  Wis.: 

“I  live  in  a  community  that  is  strictly  dairy. 
My  greatest  ambition  was  to  build  up  a  good 
dairy  herd,  which  I  have  accomplished.  A 
World  War  I  veteran,  I  have  put  everything 
I  got  into  this  herd.  I  am  speaking  for  a  lot 
of  other  veterans  around  here  that  has  done 
a  good  job  in  building  their  herds  but  if  we 
have  to  compete  with  oleomargarine  we  face 
a  slim  future;  we  can’t  just  drop  everything 
and  move  to  the  city  as  there  is  no  industry 
around  here.” 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  first  came  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1941, 1  have  constantly  interested  my¬ 
self  in  the  repeal  of  the  unjust  taxes  and 
license  fees  which  have  been  applied  to 
colored  oleomargarine. 

In  1943  I  urged  the  repeal  of  these  fees 
by  offering  an  amendment  to  the  Reve¬ 
nue  Act.  I  have  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  at  every  op¬ 
portunity  since  I  have  been  here  in  an 
effort  to  urge  the  committee  to  report 
a  revenue  bill  to  the  Senate  with  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  has  also 
been  introduced  as  a  bill  in  its  own  right. 

We  have  been  successful  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  open  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  two  separate  occasions. 
My  repeal  measure  was  last  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948. 
Again,  last  year,  I  went  before  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  in  support  of  House  bill 
2023. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  measure  is 
now  before  the  Senate  in  its  own  right, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  other  Senators  on  their 
efforts. 

The  public  demand  for  the  removal  of 
these  taxes  and  license  fees  has  reached 
the  point  that  favorable  congressional 
action  can  no  longer  be  denied. 
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I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  efforts 
being  made  to  defeat  this  bill  with  crip¬ 
pling  amendments.  I  beg  the  Senate  not 
to  defeat  the  bill  in  this  manner.  Even 
though  I  shall  vote  for  repeal  of  some 
of  the  excise  taxes  at  the  proper  time,  I 
shall  be  forced  to  vote  against  these  re¬ 
pealers  as  amendments  to  this  bill.  I 
hope  other  Senators  will  join  me  so  that 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  this 
single  important  issue  up  or  down.  Let 
us  then  treat  the  amendments  in  a  like 
manner  in  their  turn. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  re¬ 
pealing  most  of  the  wartime  excise  taxes. 
However,  such  repeal  amendments  are 
not  germane  to  this  bill  because  the 
margarine  tax  is  neither  a  wartime  nor 
an  excise  tax.  Let  me  remind  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  this  method  will  further 
retard  the  efforts  for  ultimate  repeal  of 
the  excise  taxes  when  they  come  to  the 
floor  in  their  own  right.  Furthermore, 
oleomargarine  for  the  past  48  years  has 
been  handled  in  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  while  excise-tax  repeals  must 
clearly  originate  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  taxes  and  license  fees  on  marga¬ 
rine  need  to  be  removed  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer.  The  dairy  in¬ 
terest  charges  of  special  Southern  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  in  margarine  are  both 
unwarranted  and  untrue.  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  amount  of  cottonseed  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  margarine  to  war¬ 
rant  any  particular  concern  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers.  The  great  need  for  this 
tax  repeal  lies  in  the  relief  it  will  afford 
the  consumers. 

Under  the  present  laws  uncolored  mar¬ 
garine  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  a  pound,  while  a  10-cents-a- 
pound  tax  is  levied  on  colored  margarine. 
The  license  fees  are  equally  discrimina¬ 


tory.  For  example: 

Retailers —  Pay 

Handling  yellow  margarine _ $48 

Handling  uncolored  margarine _  6 

Wholesalers — 

Handling  yellow  margarine _ 480 

Handling  uncolored  margarine _ 200 


Add  to  these  figures  a  $600  annual  fee 
for  coloring  the  product,  and  we  can 
begin  to  see  the  unjustness  of  this  dis¬ 
crimination  both  to  the  manufacturer 
and  the  housewife. 

These  complex  and  burdensome  regu¬ 
lations  make  anyone  coloring  margarine 
yellow,  and  serving  it  to  customers  or 
paying  guests,  liable  to  a  manufacturers’ 
license  fee  of  $600  a  year  and  10  cents  a 
pound  tax  on  each  pound  so  colored. 

These  regulations  are  understandable 
when  we  remember  the  quality  of  this 
product  when  it  was  first  placed  on  the 
market  and  its  one  claim  to  considera¬ 
tion  was  its  economy.  The  present  tax 
and  license  fees  were  set  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  1902,  48  years  ago.  These  were 
imposed  after  the  crippling  taxes  and 
fees  of  the  Oleomargarine  Act  of  1886. 
So  it  is  that,  after  64  years,  the  Federal 
Government  still  imposes  the  very  same 
taxes  on  margarine,  which  is  the  only 
pure  food  in  the  land  so  restricted  by 
national  laws. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unthinkable,  in  the 
light  of  page  after  page  of  testimony 
such  as  has  been  given  on  behalf  of  this 
product,  th^t  these  ancient  and  out¬ 


moded  laws  should  still  rest  among  our 
ladened  statutes.  These  laws  still  stand 
despite  the  fact  that  a  small  army  of 
witnesses  has,  in  recent  years,  appeared 
before  committee  meeting  after  com¬ 
mittee  meeting.  They  have  represented 
science;  manufacturers;  wholesalers;  re¬ 
tailers;  cotton,  soybean,  livestock,  and 
peanut  producers;  labor  consumers;  and 
hospitals;  and  they  have  unequivocally 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  discriminatory 
margarine  taxes  and  license  fees. 

American  margarine  is  made  today 
from  domestic  vegetable  oils — oils  de¬ 
rived  from  soybeans,  cottonseed,  peanuts, 
and  corn.  Margarine  has  become  the 
second  largest  user  of  soybean  oil  and 
also  uses  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
cottonseed  oil  refined  in  this  country. 
Farmers  of  44  States  produce  the  prod¬ 
ucts  from  which  margarine  oils  are 
taken.  Because  of  the  substantially  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  margarine,  manu¬ 
facturers  are  encouraging  production  of 
more  of  these  farm  products  which  pro¬ 
duce  these  fine  domestic  food  oils. 

The  issue  at  hand  has  been  boiled 
down  to  two  basic  points:  Color  and  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  word  “manufacturer.”  The 
only  basic  difference  between  margarine 
and  butter  is  that  margarine  is  vege¬ 
table  fat,  butter  an  animal-fat  product. 
There  is  actually  no  perceptible  nutritive 
difference.  Each  offers  about  3,300  cal¬ 
ories  per  pound.  The  amount  of  vitamin 
A  in  butter  varies  according  to  seasonal 
and  other  factors;  while  in  margarine  it 
is  maximum  and  uniform  the  year- 
round.  Both  products  are  equally  digest¬ 
ible. 

Report  after  report  by  medical  asso¬ 
ciations  and  nutritional  scientists  declare 
margarine  to  be  a  nutritous,  high-quality 
food. 

An  official  definition  and  standard  of 
identity  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  1941  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  Under  it, 
margarine  has  a  minimum  fat  content  of 
80  percent;  the  actual  average  figure  is 
slightly  more.  The  standard  requires 
fortified  margarine  to  contain  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  9,000  U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin  A 
per  pound.  But  99  percent  of  all  mar¬ 
garine  is  now  fortified  with  15,000  units 
of  vitamin,  the  content  always  being 
shown  on  the  label.  This  margarine  for¬ 
tification  is  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  leading  nutri¬ 
tionists. 

The  nutritional  value  of  the  product 
dispensed  with  on  the  word  of  competent 
authorities,  we  come  to  color. 

Artificial  color  adds  nothing  to  the 
direct  nutritional  value  of  foods.  It  is 
not  nutritive  in  itself.  But,  by  satisfy¬ 
ing  natural  color  perceptions  in  relation 
to  the  palate,  it  promotes  digestion  and 
thus  indirectly  aids  the  process  of  nutri¬ 
tive  assimilation. 

A  product’s  “right”  to  any  color  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  consumer  preference. 
There  is  no  patent  or  natural  or  common 
law  trade-mark  to  yellow  for  butter,  for 
example. 

The  argument  that  all  that  is  being 
done,  in  the  coloring  of  butter,  is  restor¬ 
ing  a  uniform  yellow  to  the  product, 
falls  to  the  ground.  For  one  thing,  but¬ 
ter  is  not  colored  uniformly,  but  to  meet 
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market  demands.  Thus,  butter  coloring 
is  done  to  suit  regional  taste  prefer¬ 
ences — the  New  York  market,  I  am  told, 
generally  prefers  butter  whiter  than 
Wichita  or  Kansas  City  markets. 

Butter  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
food  products  using  artificial  coloring. 
Butter  itself  uses  artificial  coloring  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  months  of  the  year,  be¬ 
cause  butter  produced  from  cows  on 
winter  forage  is  pale  yellow  in  color;  fre¬ 
quently  white. 

Furthermore,  the  ingredient  of  butter, 
cream,  has  no  more,  or  even  less,  claim 
to  yellow  than  the  ingredients  of  mar¬ 
garine,  vegetable  oils.  Cottonseed,  soy¬ 
bean,  peanut,  and  corn  oil  are  yellow  in 
color,  varying,  of  course,  in  degree. 
Nevertheless,  in  their  natural  state,  they 
frequently  could  convey  to  the  finished 
product  a  yellow  tint.  Because  of  this, 
the  oil  ingredients  of  margarine  must  be 
bleached  to  avoid  the  Federal  tax  of  10 
cents  a  pound  and  the  other  penalties 
imposed  on  yellow  margarine. 

Artificial  coloring  is  permitted  by  the 
United  States  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  when  the  colors  used  are 
certified  United  States  Pure  Food  and 
Dru  ,  Administration  colors.  There  are 
scores  of  those  colors,  each  of  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Administration. 
Under  the  Pure  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938,  all  food  products  using  arti¬ 
ficial  coloring  must  label  that  fact. 
Margarine  is  made  under  a  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  standard  of 
identity  and  the  yellow  coloring,  used 
in  or  packed  with  margarine,  is  so  label¬ 
ed.  Butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream,  how¬ 
ever,  enjoy  special  and  unique  exemption 
from  labeling  artificial  coloring  under 
the  act  of  1923. 

The  effect  of  the  Federal  tax  and  other 
restrictions  on  yellow  margarine  has 
been  to  limit  that  food  in  production  and 
distribution.  In  1946,  only  58,000,000 
pounds  of  yellow  margarine  were  pro¬ 
duced  compared  with  514,000,000  pounds 
of  uncolored  margarine.  A  large  share 
of  the  colored  margarine  produced  was 
for  Government  purchase;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  paying  the  tax  to  itself. 

Margarine  is  denied  the  use  of  yellow 
simply  because  the  butter  industry  has 
misused  its  political  power  to  drive  a 
competitive  product  off  the  counter. 
This  is  discrimination  and  a  violation  of 
the  American  principle  of  fair,  openly 
competitive  business. 

One  of  the  most  unjust  points  of  the 
Federal  law,  at  least  from  a  monetary 
value,  is  the  definition  of  the  word 
“manufacturer”.  Under  the  regulations, 
restaurants,  hotels,  clubs,  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  schools,  hospitals,  churches, 
and  other  institutions  are  all  liable  to 
the  manufacturers’  license  fee  of  $600 
per  annum  and  10-cents-a-pound  tax 
for  each  pound  colored.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  where  an  institution  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
in  the  exercise  of  an  essential  govern¬ 
mental  function,  colors  margarine  for 
use  of  inmates  or  employees  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  these  regu¬ 
lations  are  pointedly  designed  to  restrain 
the  free  marketing  privileges  of  one 
group  of  manufacturers. 
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Such  an  archaic  statute  in  our  modern 
Federal  code  is  almost  as  incongruous 
with  free  trade  as  the  sight  of  an  archer 
shooting  arrows  at  a  modern  jet  plane. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  free  en¬ 
terprise,  in  order  that  this  long-ignored 
discrimination  may  be  corrected,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  the  Senate  will  finally  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  act 
favorably  on  a  bill  removing  these  taxes 
and  license  fees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  H.  R.  2023,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  explanatory  statement 
by  me  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table,  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson  is  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 

NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  (JANUARY  12,  1949, 

VERSION)  TO  H.  R.  2023 

The  amendment  strikes  from  the  so-called 
Wiley  substitute  of  the  oleomargarine  bill 
all  provisions  dealing  with  excise  taxes  other 
than  those  related  directly  to  oleomargarine 
itself. 

Previously  I  made  my  position  clear  on 
this  subject.  I  am  for  repeal  or  reduction 
of  excise  taxes  on  telephone,  telegraph,  trans¬ 
portation,  etc.,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  bill  a  proper  place  to  effectuate 
this  objective. 

A  vote  for  my  amendment  should  in  no 
way  imply  that  the  Senator  so  acting  is 
against  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  listed  in 
section  4.  My  purpose  is  very  simple.  I 
merely  wish  to  keep  the  oleo-butter  contro¬ 
versy  entirely  separate  from  the  excise-tax 
question. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Wiley  substitute, 
which  repeals  oleo  taxes.  At  the  proper  time 
I  intend  to  vote  for  repeal  of  excise  taxes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  H.  R.  3905  is  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  It  can  be  called  up  at  any 
time.  It  deals  with  many  of  the  same  excise 
taxes  as  are  contained  in  section  4  of  the 
Wiley  substitute.  I  myself  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  lying  on  the  table  to  H.  R.  3905,  which 
proposes  to  repeal  the  3-percent  excise  tax 
on  transportation  of  freight. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  during 
this  debate  as  to  the  vote  recently  taken 
in  my  State  in  regard  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine. 
Many  years  ago,  in  fact  in  1912,  we  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  State  constitution  of 
Ohio  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
From  year  to  year,  more  or  less  regu¬ 
larly,  there  have  been  presented  to  our 
legislature  various  bills  to  make  legal 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  in  Ohio.  None  of  them  had  passed 
until  year  before  last,  when  an  initiated 
petition  was  filed  in  the  legislature  to 
bring  the  subject,  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
stitutional  right,  before  the  general  as¬ 
sembly.  The  assembly  did  not  approve 


the  bill  as  initiated  by  petition.  The 
referendum  provisions  were  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill, 
and  a  referendum  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
was  made  possible  through  a  referendum 
petition.  A  vote  was  had  at  the  election 
in  November  1949.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  as  to  what  that  vote  proved 
and  did  not  prove. 

In  the  rural  counties,  of  course,  the 
vote  against  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  colored  oleo  was  not  as  strong  as  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  ago,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  planting  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  soybeans  in  my  State,  a  by¬ 
product  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oleomargarine. 

I  have  calculated  the  vote,  however,  in 
the  various  counties,  43  of  which  voted 
for  the  amendment  and  45  against  it. 
The  43  counties,  with  the  exception  of 
5,  were  what  we  might  term  the  larger 
counties  of  the  State,  and  44  were  what 
we  might  class,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  as  the  smaller  counties  of  the  State. 
I  have  calculated  the  vote  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  which  supported  the  amendment 
rather  strongly,  and  I  find  that  in  the 
rural  sections  of  those  counties  the  vote 
against  yellow  oleomargarine  was  399,- 
000  and  the  vote  for  it  was  308,000.  . 

To  clear  up  any  thought  that  might 
be  entertained  that  our  farmers  would 
vote  either  very  strongly  for  or  against 
the  amendment,  a  majority  were  against 
it  in  the  rural  territories  of  Ohio,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  smaller  counties,  and  yet 
it  was  not  such  an  opposition  as  could 
in  any  way  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
total  vote. 

I  have  analyzed  the  vote  in  the  cities, 
the  cities  including  municipalities  with 
a  population  of  over  5,000  people,  and 
villages,  those  municipalities  having  un¬ 
der  5,000  people.  In  110  cities  “yes”  votes 
were  in  the  majority  in  all  but  7.  In 
those  7  the  “no”  votes  prevailed.  In  563 
villages  the  “yes”  votes  were  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  in  203  villages  the  “no”  votes 
were  in  the  majority,  and  in  3  villages 
there  was  a  tie  vote. 

In  compiling  the  total  vote,  however, 
which  was  in  favor  of  making  legal  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  Ohio,  the  vote  for  it  was 
1,282,606  and  the  vote  against  was  799,- 
473,  a  majority  of  practically  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  votes. 

Therefore,  in  Ohio,  which  for  many 
years,  practically  half  a  century,  pro¬ 
hibited  the  manufacture  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  with 
almost  half  a  million  majority,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  the  product  has 
been  made  legal. 

As  a  result  of  that  vote  I  think  it  would 
likewise  be  the  expression  of  the  people 
of  Ohio  that  the  tax  should  be  removed 
from  oleomargarine.  The  product  is 
perfectly  legal.  It  is  a  wholesome  food, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  the  tax  being 
maintained  any  longer,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  my  State,  and 
my  own  judgment  also.  Therefore  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment  and 
shall  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax. 

Further  than  that,  as  Governor  of 
Ohio,  in  cooperation  with  many  Sena¬ 
tors  who  have  served  in  like  position,  we 


have  been  attempting  to  break  down 
trade  barriers  among  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  subject  has  been  on  the 
agendas  of  the  governers’  conferences, 
and  our  action  has  been  in  the  interest 
of  the  preservation  of  the  whole  system 
of  government  by  breaking  down  the 
tariff  barriers  between  the  States  and 
breaking  down  all  trade  restrictions. 
Such  action  has  had  a  constructive  pub¬ 
lic-interest  purpose. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intended  pur¬ 
pose  and  all  the  activities  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  of  governors,  which  has  been  so 
constructive  in  its  purposes  and  unani¬ 
mous  in  its  agreements  on  all  resolutions 
it  has  considered,  if  we  should  fail  to  re¬ 
move  the  tax  and  all  possible  barriers 
on  the  transportation  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  any  product  which  otherwise 
is  legitimate. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  al¬ 
though  I  am  one  of  the  Senators  whose 
names  appear  on  the  amendment  here¬ 
tofore  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  to  H.  R.  2023,  I 
have,  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as 
to  whether  to  cast  my  vote  for  or  against 
the  amendment,  nevertheless,  reexam¬ 
ined  the  subject  matter  of  H.  R.  2023 
and  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  concluded  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  so  offered  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin.  The  amendment, 
as  does  the  bill  itself,  strikes  out  the  tax¬ 
ation  provisions,  applicable  to  oleomar¬ 
garine,  of  existing  Federal  law.  Those 
provisions  constitute  a  tax  levied  on  or 
with  respect  to  one  single  food  product. 
I  think  the  elimination  of  them  is  sound. 

House  bill  2023  would,  in  my  judgment, 
injure  the  dairying  industry.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  that  industry  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  bill  is  a  subject  on  which 
opinions  may  differ.  Eminent  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  in  position  to  be 
informed  on  the  subject  matter  have, 
however,  in  the  argument  which  has  en¬ 
sued,  clearly  indicated  their  view  that 
extremely  serious  injury  to  that  indus¬ 
try  would  result  from  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  importance  of  preserving  the 
prosperity  of  the  dairying  industry  can¬ 
not  be  seriously  questioned.  Not  only 
is  that  industry  of  substantial  impor¬ 
tance  to  dairy  farmers  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  their  own  income,  to  the  public 
as  consumers,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  but,  in  addition,  that  industry  is 
specifically  of  great  importance  to  the 
conservation  of  the  soil. 

The  provision  of  the  amendment  de¬ 
claring  unlawful  the  manufacture,  trans¬ 
portation,  handling,  possession,  sale,  use, 
or  serving  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in 
commerce,  or  after  shipment  in  com¬ 
merce  as  yellow  oleomargarine,  or  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  for  shipment  in  com¬ 
merce,  prevents  the  competition,  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  with  butter. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  amendment  are  advis¬ 
able.  I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for  it. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  discussed  the  bill  at  length, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  go  back  over  the 
substance  of  the  argument.  However, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  public 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  it  seems  to 
me  some  of  the  recent  editorials,  from 
some  of  the  leading  neswpapers,  are  per¬ 
tinent  at  this  moment. 

I  speak  particularly  of  a  newspaper 
such  as  the  New  York  Times,  which  is 
not  merely  a  local  newspaper  in  New 
York  City  or  New  York  State,  but  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  editors’  paper,  and 
practically  everyone  in  this  country  has 
respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  New 
York  Times.  There  has  been  comment 
in  this  newspaper  on  this  matter  hereto¬ 
fore,  but  I  think  at  least  a  part  of  this 
morning’s  editorial  is  worth  quoting,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Wiley  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
very  cleverly  drawn.  It  purports  to  re¬ 
peal  the  taxes,  and  in  a  sense  leaves  the 
impression  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
objective  of  those  supporting  the  bill 
itself  and  that  there  is  only  a  slight  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  proposals. 

One  of  our  colleagues  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  last  week 
said  that  the  Wiley  amendment  was  in 
accord  with  the  platform  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
I  disagree  with  that  view.  I  think  it  is 
less  than  frank.  I  think  it  is  a  dis¬ 
ingenuous  argument.  I  note  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  newspaper  which  has  com¬ 
mented  on  it  agrees  with  this  view. 

The  New  York  Times  of  today,  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  says: 

AT  LAST,  A  MARGARINE  VOTE 

Senate  opposition  to  margarine  has  at 
times  skated  to  the  brink  of  filibuster.  Non- 
germane  subjects  such  as  luxury  taxes  and 
civil-rights  amendments  have  been  intruded, 
to  befog' the  issue.  But,  when  all  is  summed 
up  on  the  eve  of  the  first  votes.  Senator 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  has  accurately 
simplified  the  situation  in  saying:  "Today 
it  is  a  case  of  the  butter  boys  against 
justice.” 

Today  we  shall  see  whether  the  majority 
of  our  Senators  represent  150,000,000  con¬ 
sumers  or  whether  the  butter  lobby,  repre¬ 
senting  a  fraction  of  our  population,  still 
has  the  Senate  in  its  pocket.  If  the  Senate 
wishe  to  reflect  the  people’s  wishes,  we  re¬ 
mind  that  body  of  the  vote  April  1,  1949,  in 
the  House,  which  we  believe  spoke  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  mind.  It  was  287  to  89  for  the  bill 
that  would  repeal  all  restrictive  taxes  and 
permit  interstate  shipment  of  colored  mar¬ 
garine.  A  preliminary  vote,  to  strike  out 
a  proposed  ban  on  interstate  shipment,  fa¬ 
vored  free  trade  by  242  to  137.  Our  Senators 
will  be  on  trial  today,  with  the  American 
people  watching  to  see  whether  ^they  are 
legislating  for  the  few  or  for  the  many. 

Strangely  enough,  in  this  instance  the 
other  leading  newspaper  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  is  also  a  national  paper, 
and  is  generally  considered  a  Republican 
paper,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
contained  a  very  excellent  editorial  to¬ 


day,  January  17,  with  regard  to  the  Wiley 
amendment.  I  wish  to  cite  merely  one 
or  two  paragraphs.  The  point  is  that 
the  tax  which  has  existed  on  oleomarga¬ 
rine  has  never  been  a  tax  in  the  sense 
of  a  revenue  tax,  such  as  an  income  tax 
or  a  true  excise  tax.  The  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  made  it  clear  that  they 
did  not  expect  it  to  produce  revenue,  but 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  regulation. 

The  Wiley  amendment  itself  merely 
changes  the  character  of  the  regulation. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  tax  is  merely  inci¬ 
dental.  It  abolishes  one  regulatory 
method  and  then  applies  one  that  is  even 
more  serious,  and  I  should  prefer  that 
the  legislation  on  this  whole  subject  re¬ 
main  as  it  is,  rather  than  accept  the 
Wiley  amendment. 

I  quote  now  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  this  morning  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Wiley-Gillette  amendment: 

Shabby  as  this  dodge  Is,  It  appears  to  have 
the  support  of  some  statesmen  from  whom 
we  have  had  reason  in  the  past  to  expect 
better  things.  When  the  vote  is  taken  we 
shall  be  able  to  identify  those  Senators,  and 
we  hope  there  are  few,  who  preach  free  com¬ 
petition  as  the  pride  and  sheet  anchor  of  the 
United  States  and  urge  an  integrated,  open 
market  as  the  salvation  of  Europe,  but  who 
are  prepared  in  practice  to  fragmentize  the 
United  States  economically.  Passage  of  the 
transparently  unfair  amendment  would  set 
up  interstate  barriers  against  the  sale  of  a 
commodity  that  consumers  should  be  free 
to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  they  choose. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  debate  over  the  antimargarine  laws 
has  been  much  too  effective  in  fulfilling  the 
real  function  of  debate — to  clarify  issues. 
It  has  exposed  the  unattractive  truth  of  dis¬ 
crimination  underlying  the  double-talk  and 
specious  reasoning  employed  by  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  barriers  to  commerce  and  consumption. 

Senators  who  vote  to  repeal  margarine 
taxes  are  acknowledging  that  the  production 
and  sale  of  colored  and  uncolored  margarine 
are  in  the  public  interest.  Senators  who  vote 
to  ban  margarine  from  interstate  commerce 
are  simply  labeling  themselves  as  servants 
of  a  pressure  group,  not  public  servants. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorials  which  I 
have  cited  are  typical  of  many  others. 
I  do  not  expect  to  read  the  others.  I 
merely  refer  the  Senate  to  the  editorial 
in  this  morning’s  Washington  Post,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  It  is  entitled,  “Margarine 
Vote.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

*  MARGARINE  VOTE 

The  Wiley-Gillette  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  House  bill  repealing 
Federal  excise  taxes  on  margarine,  on  which 
the  Senate  votes  today,  is  also  a  repeal  meas¬ 
ure;  but,  unlike  the  House  bill,  it  proposes 
to  ban  interstate  commerce  in  yellow  mar¬ 
garine.  If  the  Senate  approves  this  bill,  it 
will  be  a  triumph  for  the  dairy  interests 
that  are  behind  it.  We  agree  with  Senator 
Fulbright,  who  has  led  the  fight  for  repeal 
of  the  discriminatory  excise  taxes  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  leave  the  existing 
legislation  in  effect  rather  than  outlaw  ship¬ 
ments  of  colored  margarine.  For  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment,  instead  of  removing  ob¬ 
stacles  to  free  competition  between  butter 


and  margarine,  would  Impose  new  competi¬ 
tive  handicaps  on  the  margarine  industry 
by  further  restricting  the  area  within  which 
yellow  margarine  could  be  sold. 

Spokesmen  for  the  dairy  Interests  actually 
have  the  effrontery  to  argue  that  this  wreck¬ 
ing  substitute  amendment  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  States  by  allowing  them  to 
decide  whether  or  not  yellow  margarine  shall 
be  sold  within  their  borders.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  deprive  15  of  the  32  States  per¬ 
mitting  sales  of  the  colored  product  of  access 
to  sources  of  supply,  since  they  have  no  mar¬ 
garine  plants  of  their  own.  Of  course,  plants 
might  be  constructed  in  these  15  States. 
However,  as  Senator  Fulbright  points  out, 
quite  a  number  of  them  do  not  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  populations  to  provide  adequate 
market  outlets  justifying  investments  in  new 
plants. 

Another  phony  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  interstate  ban  on  shipments  of 
yellow  margarine  is  that  it  would  give  added 
protection  against  fraudulent  substitution 
of  colored  margarine  for  butter  (a  danger, 
by  the  way,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  dairy 
interests).  On  the  contrary,  if  interstate 
trade  in  yellow  margarine  were  prohibited 
safeguards  against  deceit  and  fraud  would  be 
less  effective,  because  yellow  margarine  would 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  protective  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Act.  Under 
the  House  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the 
dairy  interests  insist  would  encourage  fraud¬ 
ulent  practices,  yellow  margarine  would  still 
be  subject  to  the  stringent  protective  provi¬ 
sions  of  Federal  regulatory  law.  Evidently 
Senators  who  claim  that  the  Wiley-Gillette 
amendment  would  give  added  and  necessary 
protection  against  so-called  butter-legging 
are  either  ignorant  or  disingenuous — willing 
to  play  on  fears  and  emotions,  and  base  their 
case  on  arguments  that  they  themselves  do 
not  believe  in. 

If  the  substitute  amendment  should  pass, 
we  hope  that  the  House  will  refuse  to  accept 
Senate  modifications  that  would  defeat  the 
basic  purpose  of  its  own  bill:  namely,  to  free 
the  margarine  industry  from  legislative  re¬ 
strictions  that  protect  the  dairy  industry 
from  the  competition  of  a  cheaper  and 
equally  nutritious  product.  It  would  be  a 
shabby  legislative  trick  to  repeal  taxes  that 
obstruct  fair  competition  only  to  replace 
them  with  discriminatory  prohibitions  of  an 
equally  or  even  more  oppressive  nature. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  hold  in  my  hand  an  editorial  from 
last  night’s  Washington  Evening  Star,  of 
January  16.  I  wish  to  quote  one  sen¬ 
tence  from  it: 

Masquerading  under  the  favorable  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tax-repeal  measure,  this  carefully 
thought-up  amendment  nevertheless  would 
hamstring  the  margarine  industry  almost  as 
effectively  and  unfairly  as  the  present  puni¬ 
tive  taxes  on  the  butter  substitute.  It  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  transport  yellow 
margarine  in  interstate  commerce. 

***** 

Whatever  the  effect  on  the  butter  industry, 
there  is  no  justification  for  setting  up  an 
interstate  commerce  ban  designed  to  protect 
manufacturers  of  one  good  food  product  from 
fair  market  competition  by  producers  of  an 
equally  good  food  product.  The  Wiley-Gil¬ 
lette  amendment  should  be  roundly  defeated, 
preliminary  to  repeal  of  all  Federal  taxes  re¬ 
stricting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  marga¬ 
rine,  whether  transported  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
editorial  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IT  SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 

Coming  up  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  tomor¬ 
row  is  a  proposed  substitute  for  the  marga¬ 
rine  tax-repeal  bill  that  is  so  lacking  in  merit 
as  to  deserve  complete  and  unequivocal  re¬ 
jection  by  the  lawmakers.  This  last-ditch 
compromise  by  the  bitter-end  opponents  of 
a  fair  deal  for  oleo  is  known  as  the  Wiley- 
Gillette  amendment. 

Masquerading  under  the  favorable  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tax-repeal  measure,  this  carefully 
thought-up  amendment  nevertheless  would 
hamstring  the  margarine  industry  almost  as 
effectively  and  unfairly  as  the  present  puni¬ 
tive  taxes  on  the  butter  substitute.  It  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  transport  yellow 
margarine  in  interstate  commerce.  Such  a 
prohibition  could  be  justified,  morally  at 
least,  only  on  the  ground  that  yellow  marga¬ 
rine  is  a  dangerous  product  which  should  be 
barred  from  crossing  State  boundary  lines  in 
the  interest  of  public  safety.  It  is  on  such  a 
thesis  that  the  Federal  Government  has  out¬ 
lawed  the  movement  in  interstate  commerce 
of  harmful  drugs,  diseased  livestock,  fraudu¬ 
lent  mail,  and  so  on. 

But  even  the  most  extravagant  charges 
against  margarine  have  not  included  any 
serious  allegation  that  the  nutritious  veg¬ 
etable  compound  is  dangerous  to  health  or 
is  a  menace  to  public  safety.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  mass  of  convincing  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  show  that  it  is  fully  as 
nourishing  and  tasty  as  the  finest  dairy  but¬ 
ter.  The  only  interest  that  would  be  hurt 
by  the  free  competition  of  margarine  for 
public  favor  is  that  of  the  butter  industry — 
and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  effect  of 
this  free  competition  would  be  as  adverse  to 
butter  as  has  been  represented  by  the  anti¬ 
margarine  forces. 

Whatever  the  effect  on  the  butter  industry, 
there  is  no  justification  for  setting  up  an 
Interstate  commerce  ban  designed  to  protect 
manufacturers  of  one  good  food  product  from 
fair  market  competition  by  producers  of  an 
equally  good  food  product.  The  Wiley-Gil- 
lette  amendment  should  be  roundly  defeated, 
preliminary  to  repeal  of  all  Federal  taxes  re¬ 
stricting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  marga¬ 
rine,  whether  transported  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
interesting  editorial,  which  I  think  is 
worth  noting,  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune,  which  is  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa, 
which  State  has  had  the  great  good  sense 
to  send  to  us  a  very  fine  Senator,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  who  is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  pending  amendment.  I  wish  to  quote 
a  word  or  two  from  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune.  The  editorial  is  quite  a  long 
one,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time 
to  read  it  all,  but  I  do  ask  that  the  entire 
editorial  be  inserted  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUTTER  PROTECTION  DOESN’T  REALLY  HELP 

The  oleomargarine  tax  issue  is  the  first 
Item  of  business  scheduled  for  the  Senate 
as  the  new  session  opens.  The  House  passed 
an  oleo  tax  repeal  bill  last  session. 

Undoubtedly  many  midwestern  Senators 
will  try  to  delay  passage  of  the  margarine 
tax-repeal  bill  again.  Being  in  favor  of  the 
dairy  farmer  and  opposed  to  the  coconut 
cow  is  as  traditional  in  the  North  Central 


States  as  being  for  race  segregation  in  the 
South.  A  few  midwestern  Representatives 
from  large  cities  have  swung  to  the  oleo  side 
in  recent  years,  but  the  average  Congressman 
from  this  part  of  the  country  dares  not  give 
oleomargarine  equality  in  the  market  with 
butter. 

It  is  an  emotional,  unreasoning  position — 
this  insistence  on  protection  for  butter  in 
the  competitive  race.  It  no  longer  fits  the 
economic  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  oleomargarine  consump¬ 
tion  is  growing  steadily  at  the  expense  of 
butter.  Restrictive  legislation  in  many  States 
and  by  the  Federal  Government  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  this.  So,  at  best,  the  10-cent  tax  on 
colored  margarine  appears  to  be  a  futile 
effort  to  hold  the  butter  market. 

Secondly,  consumers  are  demanding  more 
and  more  whole  milk  and  whole  milk  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  production  of 
butter.  Attempts  by  the  butter  manufac¬ 
turing  industry' to  keep  the  dairymen  tied  to 
a  butter  market  are  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  producer.  Dairymen  stand  to  gain 
most  by  switching  to  a  whole-milk  market, 
improving  sanitation  (not  so  essential  when 
cream  alone  is  sold  for  making  butter) ,  and 
commercializing  or  specializing  to  a  greater 
degree.  Butterfat  production  in  the  Midwest 
has  been  a  sort  of  side-line  enterprise  on 
many  farms  and  has  not  been  as  efficient  as 
it  should  be. 

Third,  midwestern  farmers  have  a  big 
stake  in  expanding  the  margarine  market 
nowadays,  since  they  are  heavy  producers  of 
soybeans.  Protecting  the  market  for  butter 
at  the  expense  of  margarine  is  not  a  net  gain 
to  midwestern  farmers,  by  any  means. 

The  changed  economic  situation  indicates 
that  dairy-State  Congressmen  would  be  more 
help  to  their  dairy  farmer  constituents  if 
they  supported  legislation  to  stimulate  con¬ 
version  of  the  dairy  industry  to  a  whole-milk 
system. 

Instead,  they  have  consistently  pushed 
two  lines  of  protective  legislation  which  tend 
to  freeze  dairy  farming  into  its  present  pat¬ 
tern.  One  is  the  maintenance  of  State  and 
Federal  oleo  tax  laws  and  color  restrictions. 
The  other  is  high  price  support  for  butter. 

Butter  is  pegged  ,at  90  percent  of  parity, 
and  the  Government  has  piled  Up  130,000,000 
pounds  of  it  in  storage.  In  the  last  Congress, 
dairy-State  Representatives  got  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  added  to  the  mandatory  list  of  price 
support  commodities.  Secretary  Brannan 
has  announced  that  butter  will  be  supported 
at  60  cents  a  pound  next  year. 

This  is  too  high  a  price  for  butter  under 
present  conditions.  It  probably  will  add  to 
the  surplus.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  marga¬ 
rine  industry,  also. 

Yet,  in  the  next  few  days  midwestern  Sen¬ 
ators  will  be  talking  about  defending  the 
dairy  farmer’s  competitive  position — while 
actually  hindering  healthy  change  in  the 
dairy  industry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  from  the  editorial.  Referring  to 
the  pending  legislation,  it  says: 

It  is  an  emotional,  unreasoning  position — 
this  insistence  on  “protection”  for  butter  in 
the  competitive  race.  It  no  longer  fits  the 
economic  facts. 

*  *  •  •  • 

Secondly,  consumers  are  demanding  more 
and  more  whole  milk  and  whole-milk  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  production 
of  butter.  Attempts  by  the  butter-manu¬ 
facturing  industry  to  keep  the  dairymen  tied 
to  a  butter  market  are  not  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  producer.  Dairymen  stand  to 
gain  most  by  switching  to  a  whole-milk 
market,  improving  sanitation  (not  so  essen¬ 
tial  when  cream  alone  is  sold  for  making 
butter),  and  commercializing  or  specializing 
to  a  greater  degree.  Butterfat  production  in 
the  Midwest  has  been  a  sort  of  side-line  en¬ 
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terprise  on  many  farms  and  has  not  been  as 
efficient  as  it  should  be. 

Third,  midwestern  farmers  have  a  big  stake 
in  expanding  the  margarine  market  nowa¬ 
days,  since  they  are  heavy  producers  of  soy¬ 
beans.  Protecting  the  market  for  butter  at 
the  expense  of  margarine  is  not  a  net  gain 
to  midwestern  farmers  by  any  means. 

This  is  exactly  the  point  I  made  the 
other  day.  It  is  here  confirmed  by  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Iowa,  which 
is  the  largest  butter-producing  State  in 
the  United  States. 

The  next  point  upon  which  I  insisted 
in  my  initial  statement,  and  which  was 
very  vigorously  denied  by  the  leading 
sponsors  of  the  substitute,  is  one  I  espe¬ 
cially  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  and  others 
who  are  interested,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
dairy  industry.  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines  Tribune: 

The  changed  economic  situation  indicates 
that  dairy-State  Congressmen  would  be  more 
help  to  their  dairy-farmer  constituents  if 
they  supported  legislation  to  stimulate  con¬ 
version  of  the  dairy  industry  to  a  whole-milk 
system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself 
three  more  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  very  interesting  editorial 
which  I  do  not  have  time  to  read.  It 
■was  published  in  the  Kingman,  Kans., 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YELLOW  SENATORS  FIGHT  YELLOW  OLEO 

One  of  the  first  acts  to  be  considered  in 
the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-first  Con¬ 
gress  is  the  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine.  This  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  first  session  although 
it  had  to  be  forced  out  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee.  It  is  now  before  the  Senate  for 
final  action. 

This  discriminatory  tax  has  been  in  effect 
63  years,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  house¬ 
wives  who  have  been  forced  to  perform  the 
useless  and  unpleasant  chore  of  mixing  the 
yellow  coloring  matter  into  the  oleo  with  a 
paddle,  food  mixer,  or  some  other  manual 
way,  which  could  have  been  done  by  the 
manufacturers  practically  without  cost.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  harmless  vegetable  coloring 
matter  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  by 
every  manufacturer  in  the  country  to  make 
the  butter  yellow.  Yellow  is  no  more  the 
natural  color  of  butter  than  it  is  of  oleo,  ex¬ 
cept  when  cows  are  bn  wheat  or  grass  pas¬ 
ture,  and  even  then  the  coloring  is  added. 

Oleo  manufacturers  must  pay  a  tax  of  $600 
a  year  and  wholesalers  $480  a  year  if  they 
distribute  colored  oleo  and  $200  a  year  if  they 
sell  only  the  uncolored  product.  Retailers 
must  pay  a  license  of  $48  for  the  colored  and 
$6  for  the  uncolored  oleo.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  16  States,  of  which  Kansas  is 
one,  which  levy  a  State  tax  on  oleo.  All  of 
which  is,  of  course,  added  on  to  the  price 
the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

No  longer  can  the  dairy  interests  put  up 
thi  specious  argument  about  the  lack  of 
nutritious  values  and  wholesomeness  of  oleo, 
and  that  the  customer  should  be  protected. 
There  may  have  been  a  little  merit — but  not 
much — to  this  argument  when  oleo  was  an 
animal-fat  product,  but  that  has  long  since 
disappeared  by  the  use  of  vegetable  oils,  such 
as  cottonseed  oil,  and  other  elements  which 
scientists  claim  make  it  the  equal  of  butter 
in  food  value.  This  stand  by  the  dairy  inter- 
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ests  has  been  abandoned  and  their  only  hope 
now  is  to  fight  a  rear -guard  action  and  try 
to  ban  shipment  of  yellow  oleo  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Before  the  war  the  consumption  of  butter 
was  about  17  pounds  per  capita  annually; 
now  it  is  10  pounds.  The  heavy  tax  on  oleo 
has  not  prevented  its  Increased  sale.  Amer¬ 
icans  are  using  about  6  pounds  of  oleo  a 
year  per  capita  as  compared  with  2 1/2  pounds 
before  the  war.  This  latter  increase  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  high  price  of  butter. 
Millions  of  dairymen  sell  their  cream  and 
then  buy  oleo  for  their  own  use. 

It  would  make  little  difference  to  the  dairy 
interests  if  they  never  sold  a  pound  of  but- 
tet  on  the  market.  The  Government  is  buy¬ 
ing  the  surplus  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price 
and  the  first  of  last  month  had  $60,000,000 
invested  in  butter  and  still  buying  more. 
The  Government  also  has  a  price  support  for 
cotton  and  at  the  same  time  levies  a  tax  on 
oleo  which  cuts  down  the  sale  of  cottonseed 
oil.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  consumers  to  have 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  for  these  price 
supports  and  then  have  to  pay  another  tax 
on  oleo  because  the  price  of  butter  is  high. 
If  the  tax  is  not  repealed  now  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  parliamentary  trickery  and  political 
skullduggery  is  used  to  keep  it  from  coming 
to  vote.  It  will  be  worth  watching  to  see 
how  the  two  Kansas  Senators  act  in  the 
matter. 

F.  J.  C. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  merely  use  those 
editorials  as  examples  of  recent  expres¬ 
sions  of  newspapers  published  in  dairy¬ 
ing  States  which  have  furnished  some  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  Wiley 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  on  the  so-called 
Wiley  amendment  is  obviously  the  test 
vote  on  the  legislation.  If  that  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted  it  would  mean, 
for  practical  purposes,  that  the  Senate 
has  defeated  the  effort  to  repeal  the  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  on  margarine  which 
has  existed  for  some  64  years.  If  the 
Senators  have  any  regard  for  the  de¬ 
mands  and  wishes  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  country  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  will  insist  upon  the  re¬ 
tention  of  this  legislation  on  the  statute 
books.  Such  genuine  polls  as  the  recent 
election  in  Ohio  have  shown  that  at  least 
a  great  majority — I  would  estimate  it  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  to  1 — are  in 
favor  of  the  pending  legislation,  that  is 
the  legislation  repealing  the  restrictions. 

On  two  occasions  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Members  of  which  are  as 
close  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  any 
group  could  be,  since  they  are  elected 
every  2  years,  has  voted  by  a  majority 
of  approximately  3  to  1  to  repeal  the  ex¬ 
isting  law.  The  House  of  Representatives 
turned  down,  by  the  same  majority,  the 
precise  legislation  as  represented  by  the 
Wiley-Gillette  amendment. 

I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  accept  the 
Wiley-Gillette  amendment  at  all,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  Senate  should  insist  upon 
approving  the  Wiley-Gillette  amend¬ 
ment  it  would  result  in  our  being  in  a 
position  of  stalemate  with  the  House.  I 
cannot  believe  the  House  will  accept  such 
an  amendment,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
Senators  will  search  their  consciences  be¬ 
fore  casting  their  votes  on  the  question, 
and  will  reject  the  Wiley-Gillette  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  Insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  pre¬ 
viously  made,  a  telegram  received  yester¬ 
day  from  an  eminent  doctor  in  my  State, 
Dr.  D.  E.  White,  relating  to  the  question 
of  the  quality  and  healthfulness  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  compared  to  butter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

El  Dorado,  Ark.,  January  15,  1950. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 

United,  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

As  an  aid  to  you  in  your  figbt  to  eliminate 
the  unfair  taxes  on  oleomargarine  actual 
statistical  data  as  confirmed  by  medical 
science  reveals  oleomargarine  to  have  a 
greater  food  value  to  the  human  body  than 
does  butter.  Oleomargarine  has  been  highly 
fortified  with  vitamins  and  other  Important 
health  giving  substances  and  is  not  only  as 
good,  but  is  better  for  human  consumption 
than  is  butter.  Furthermore  it  is  much  more 
clean  and  sanitary  than  butter  from  the  time 
it  is  prepared  until  it  ultimately  reaches  the 
consumer.  Am  sure  you  can  readily  obtain 
actual  statistics  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
but  if  not,  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  and 
refer  you  to  proper  source  for  factual  data. 

Your  friend, 

D.  E.  White,  M.  D. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lehman!  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  10  days  I  have  spent  much  time 
in  studying  the  pending  legislation  to  re¬ 
peal  the  excise  and  licensing  taxes  on  the 
production  and  marketing  of  oleomar¬ 
garine.  I  have  also  studied,  with  deep  in¬ 
terest,  the  substitute  measure  sponsored 
by  26  Members  of  the  Senate  proposing 
to  prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  oleomargarine  colored  a 
particular  shade  of  yellow. 

This  legislation  is  of  special  and  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  me  because  it  involves 
one  of  the  large  sectors  of  the  economy 
of  New  York  State — the  dairy  industry. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  me  because  it  in¬ 
volves  the  consumers  of  New  York,  al¬ 
though  to  a  lesser  extent  than  those  of 
other  States.  Finally,  this  legislation  in¬ 
volves  legal  and  economic  questions  of 
wide  and  ramifying  importance  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

In  the  campaign  preceding  the  spe¬ 
cial  election  in  New  York  State  last  No¬ 
vember,  I  told  the  voters  of  New  York 
that  I  would  vote  against  the  excise  tax 
on  oleo.  I  believed  then — and  I  still  be¬ 
lieve — that  a  discriminatory  influence 
exercised  in  favor  of  one  domestic  indus¬ 
try  and  against  another  by  the  use  of 
the  Federal  taxing  power  is  wrong  in  it¬ 
self.  I  believed — and  I  still  believe — that 
an  excise  tax  on  a  product  such  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  and 
not  on  the  industry.  When  that  tax  is 
borne  by  the  group  in  the  population 
least  able  to  support  it,  it  is  immoral. 

But  today  the  question  Is  not  one  af¬ 
fecting  the  tax.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
this  special  tax — the  excise  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine — must  and  will  go.  Today 
the  question  is  whether  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  substitute  for  that  tax  a 
prohibition  on  the  shipment  in  inter¬ 


state  commerce  of  all  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  which  is  colored  yellow  in  im¬ 
itation  of  butter.  After  much  delibera¬ 
tion,  I  have  decided  to  vote  in  favor  of 
that  prohibition.  I  shall  state,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  why  I  have  so  decided. 

My  reasons  are  simple  and  direct.  I 
believe  that  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
colored  yellow  is,  without  doubt,  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  butter,  so  designed  and  so  col¬ 
ored  as  to  invite  the  housewife  and  the 
restaurant  keeper  to  use  it  as  butter. 
Although  it  may  -  be  labeled  in  letters 
four  inches  high  on  the  carton,  it  is  not 
so  labeled  when  it  reaches  the  dinner 
table,  either  in  the  home  or  in  the  res¬ 
taurant.  No  one  says,  “Please  pass  the 
oleo.” 

First.  I  believe  that  the  dairy  industry 
should  be  protected  against  the  obvious 
imitation  of  its  product,  just  as  soap 
manufacturers  and  others  are. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  consumers — 
the  men,  women  and  children  at  the  din¬ 
ner  or  restaurant  table — should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  this  imitation,  as  far  as 
the  Federal  power  can  logically  go  with¬ 
out  invading  the  prerogatives  of  the 
States. 

Third.  I  believe  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oleo  is  controlled  in  a  monopo¬ 
listic  manner,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
oleo  manufacturers’  product  is  based  as 
much  on  what  the  traffic  will  bear  as  on 
the  cost  of  production. 

Fourth.  I  believe  that  the  entire  dairy 
industry — including  that  of  New  York — 
which  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  States 
of  the  Nation — would  suffer  great  dam¬ 
age,  with  consequent  ramifications 
throughout  the  structure  of  American 
agriculture,  unless  the  proposed  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Fifth.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  point 
at  which  a  decrease  in  the  returns  of 
dairy  farmers  will  be  harmful  to  the  en¬ 
tire  national  economy,  including  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  Such  a  point  might  be 
reached  without  the  protection  of  the 
Wiley-Gillette  substitute. 

Sixth.  I  believe  that  the  profits  of  the 
oleo  industry,  and  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  production  of  oleo  is  lower  than 
that  of  butter,  are  based  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  lower  costs  of  farm  and 
factory  labor  in  the  southern  States 
where  oleo  is  produced  and  manufac¬ 
tured. 

Seventh.  I  believe  that  foreign  produc¬ 
ers  of  vegetable  oils  will  benefit  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  domestic  oils  pro¬ 
ducers  from  a  vast  expansion  of  oleo  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country,  and  that  this 
foreign  production  is  based  on  the  most 
exploited  and  underpaid  labor  in  the 
world. 

Eighth.  I  believe  that  the  consumers 
who  need  and  should  get  a  butter  substi¬ 
tute  at  a  price  cheaper  than  butter  should 
be  able  to  get  a  substitute,  not  an  imi¬ 
tation,  at  its  minimum  price,  and  not  be 
required  to  pay  premium  prices  for  a 
coloring  in  order  to  deceive  themselves 
and  their  families  into  thinking  that  they 
are  getting  butter.  Oleo  can  and  should 
develop  its  own  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  that  fortified  and  enriched  oleo¬ 
margarine  should  replace  butter  in 
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everyday  use,  and  that  eventually  but¬ 
ter  should  be  a  luxury  item.  This  even¬ 
tuality  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the 
cost  of  production  of  such  oleomargarine 
shall  continue  to  be  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  butter. 

To  permit  such  an  eventuality,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  essential  that  we  proceed 
along  two  definite  and  difficult  lines. 
The  first  is  to  launch  an  integrated 
and  far-reaching  program  to  help  the 
dairy  industry  adjust  the  transfer  of 
production  from  butter  to  other  dairy 
products.  Few  people  realize,  and  yet 
it  is  a  hard  fact,  that  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  one  of  delicate  interrelations 
reaching  into  the  whole  field  of  animal 
agriculture,  the  live-stock  industry  and 
soil  conservation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  industries  in  the  American 
economy.  To  tamper  with  one  aspect  of 
it  without  considering  the  impact  upon 
the  others  is  to  play  games  with  an 
economic  atom  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  ready  solu¬ 
tion.  Yet,  one  must  be  worked  out.  It 
will  take  deep  consideration  and  study, 
but  until  such  a  solution  is  found,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  dare  strike  a  body 
blow  at  the  butter  industry  which  has 
already  suffered  a  critical  shrinkage  of 
its  market  because  of  oleo. 

On  the  second  front,  we  must  strike 
and  strike  hard  at  the  monopolistic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  oleomargarine  industry.  If 
we  are  to  depend  upon  that  industry  for 
a  substantial  and  major  part  of  a  food 
which  is  so  essential  to  our  daily  life, 
we  must  insure  that  the  freest  and  fair¬ 
est  competition  exists  in  that  field. 
There  are  3,500  creameries  in  the  United 
States  and  only  28  oleomargarine  plants. 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  favor  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  one  or  two  major  com¬ 
bines  control  the  entire  output  at  the 
expense  of  an  industry  so  widespread,  in¬ 
volving  so  many  of  our  farm  producers. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  Gillette -Wiley 
substitute.  If  it  is  defeated,  I  shall,  in 
any  event,  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  which  represent,  to  my  mind, 
an  unfair  and  improper  use  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  taxing  power,  oppressing  the  con¬ 
sumer  without  bringing  a  commensurate 
benefit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George]  what  time  he  desires. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  a  mo¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  strike  from  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  all  those  parts  and  parcels  repealing 
or  reducing  excise  taxes,  except,  of 
course,  the  tax  on  oleomargarine.  Since 
there  will  be  no  discussion,  obviously,  of 
this  particular  point,  I  wanted  to  make 
some  remarks  concerning  it. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  the  war¬ 
time  excise  taxes  is  very  well  known. 
For  many  months  I  have  said  that  those 
taxes  should  be  either  reduced  substan¬ 
tially  or  should  be  repealed.  But  I 
strongly  oppose  the  attempt  to  repeal 
or  to  reduce  any  of  the  wartime  excise 
taxes  in  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  originated  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  had  jurisdiction  of 
oleomargarine  and  of  legislation  dealing 
with  it.  Therefore,  if  this  bill  should 
pass  with  the  excise  taxes  reduced  or  re¬ 
pealed  thereby,  the  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  would  be  com¬ 
posed  of  members  representing  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  would 
obviously  be  most  unfortunate,  and 
would  create  a  conflict  between  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  on  a 
jurisdictional  question. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  an¬ 
other  reason  which  I  think  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate:  If  we 
are  to  repeal  the  excise  taxes  or  to  re¬ 
duce  them,  then  certainly  the  taxing 
committee  in  the  Senate  should  have  the 
advantage  of  the  judgment  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  who  have  given  long  years 
of  study  to  our  tax  program.  If  it  were 
a  mere  matter  of  removing  the  excise 
taxes,  it  might  be  said  with  some  show 
of  reason  that  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  could  as  well  do  that  as  any¬ 
one  else  could.  But  if  we  remove  the  ex¬ 
cise  taxes,  we  must  eventually  and  in¬ 
evitably  be  called  upon,  whatever  we  may 
decide  about  them,  to  consider  at  least 
a  recommendation  for  some  compensa¬ 
tory  increases  in  tax  rates  so  as  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  incident  to  the 
drastic  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  excise 
taxes.  In  the  consideration  of  that  im¬ 
portant  matter,  is  not  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  entitled  to  have  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  those  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  serve  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  who 
have  given  long  study  not  merely  to  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  but  to  the  question  of  raising 
additional  revenue  or  raising  revenue 
generally?  To  attempt  to  repeal  all  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  this  bill  is  obviously  unfair; 
it  is  obviously  unwise;  and  it  will  defeat 
the  purpose  of  those  who  have  offered, 
and  I  assume  in  good  faith,  to  eliminate 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  wartime  excise 
taxes. 

Frankly  I  think  they  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  or  drastically  reduced  if  they  can¬ 
not  be  eliminated  entirely.  But  this  bill 
deals  not  with  wartime  excise  taxes  but 
with  the  oleomargarine  tax,  which  has 
been  imposed,  at  one  rate  or  another,  for 
60-odd  years.  It  is  not  a  wartime  tax  in 
any  event. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  burden¬ 
some  part  of  this  tax  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  so  much  an  excise  tax,  but  is  -an 
occupation  tax;  it  is  a  license  on  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  oleomargarine.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  seeking  to 
modify  or  repeal  the  wartime  excise 
taxes  should  not  be  placed  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  will  prevail,  and  that  the 
provisions  dealing  with  the  wartime  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  will  be  stricken  from  the  bill, 
I  warn  the  Senate  and  the  country  that 
if  that  is  not  done,  probably  there  will  be 
no  legislation  upon  excise  taxes  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Not  only  do  { 


think  the  wartime  excise  taxes  should 
be  repealed  or  modified,  but  I  think  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  quickly  in  order  to 
prevent  what  now  is  taking  place,  name¬ 
ly,  some  stagnation  in  the  sale  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  articles  on  which  the 
excise  taxes  are  imposed. 

But  if  we  follow  this  course,  it  may 
result  in  defeating  the  effort  to  repeal 
the  oleomargarine  tax;  and  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  will,  I  think,  result  in  defeating  any 
effort  to  deal  with  excise  taxes  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  because  the 
House  committee  would  certainly  raise 
an  issue,  and  we  would  be  confronted 
with  a  condition  which  we  could  not 
overcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  one  word 
about  the  Wiley  substitute.  It  has  been 
blandly  accepted  here  that  it  is  entirely 
constitutional.  I  seriously  doubt  it. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  the  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  must  be  construed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  related  and  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  In  other 
words,  the  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  clause  cannot  ignore  the  fifth 
amendment,  the  due  process  guaranteed 
in  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  and  therefore  it  has  always  been 
held,  in  all  the  rightly  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  cases,  that  there  must  be  some 
reasonable  relationship  between  the  pro¬ 
hibition  or  regulation  imposed  and  the 
legitimate  control  or  regulation  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  Wiley  sub¬ 
stitute?  It  does  not  outlaw  oleomar¬ 
garine.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely  out¬ 
laws  a  particular  tint  or  color  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  On  the  contrary,  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  right  to  manufacture,  ship, 
sell,  and  use  oleomargarine  in  any  form 
except  when  it  has  a  particular  tint  of 
yellow.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  President, 
but  not  a  word  is  said  here  with  respect 
to  the  particular  tint  of  yellow  which  is 
described  in  the  substitute  amendment 
as  being  deceptive.  It  is  said  that  oleo 
so  colored  is  in  competition  with  butter 
and  that  the  competition  is  unfair  be¬ 
cause  someone  is  deceived.  Who  is  de¬ 
ceived,  Mr.  President?  The  most  illit¬ 
erate  purchaser  in  my  State  and,  I  dare 
say,  the  most  illiterate  buyer  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  any  State,  knows  he  is  buying 
oleomargarine.  The  idea  of  the  public’s 
being  deceived  is  so  transparently  base¬ 
less  that  I  do  not  think  it  warrants  dis¬ 
cussion.  Deceive,  indeed.  When  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  the  color  is  not 
even  disclosed.  When  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  it  bears  the  labeling  re¬ 
quired  under  both  Federal  and,  in  many 
instances,  State  regulations  of  food,  and 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  When  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  no  one  knows  the 
color  or  sees  the  color.  What  reasonable 
relationship  is  there  between  an  outright 
prohibition  or  denial  of  the  right  of  a 
particular  tint  of  yellow  oleomargarine — 
none  other — to  move  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  the  prevention  of  deception 
in  interstate  commerce,  when  the  color 
is  not  even  disclosed  in  that  movement 
or  is  not  even  visible  while  the  article  is 
moving  in  interstate  commerce? 

We  know  that  oleomargarine  is  trans¬ 
ported  in  packages;  we  know  that  the 
packages  carry  labels  and  an  analysis. 
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It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  matter  that  is  re¬ 
lated — not  even  remotely  related,  in  my 
judgment — to  the  regulation  of  com¬ 
merce. 

There  must  be  borne  in  mind — and  I 
wish  to  state  this  as  the  premiss  upon 
which  I  am  making  this  statement — the 
origin  and  history  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
to  wit,  to  make  freer  and  easier  com¬ 
merce  between  the  States,  to  permit 
things  to  move  in  interstate  commerce,  if 
you  please,  notwithstanding  that  one 
State,  because  of  special  interests  in  the 
State,  might  desire  to  prevent  it.  Not 
only  because  of  its  historic  background 
and  not  only  because  of  the  consistent 
application  of  the  commerce  clause  for  a 
full  century  after  the  approval  of  the 
Constitution,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  prohibition  of  a  particular  tint  of 
yellow  oleomargarine  bears  no  reason¬ 
able  relationship  to  any  legitimate  regu¬ 
lation  of  commerce  in  margarine,  beyond 
all  doubt  we  cannot  ignore  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  guarantees  due  proc¬ 
ess,  in  the  application  of  the  interstate 
and  foreign-commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  specifically  said  that  the 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  must  be  construed  in 
the  light  of  the  fifth  amendment,  which 
guarantees  due  process. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  filled  milk  case 
fits  this  case  like  a  glove.  Mr.  President, 
the  filled  milk  case  is  not  a  closely  rea¬ 
soned  case,  as  I  analyze  it.  But  what  did 
the  filled  milk  bill  do?  Let  us  glance  at 
it  for  a  moment. 

That  bill  passed  the  Senate  a  little 
while  after  I  came  here.  I  was  ashamed 
of  it ;  I  was  ashamed  that  United  States 
Senators  would,  after  so  long  a  time, 
merely  to  protect  one  particular  food 
product,  outlaw  another  legitimate  food 
product.  However,  the  Congress  did  so. 
But  it  said  this  in  the  act — and  I  read 
now  from  section  2  of  the  Pilled  Milk 
Act: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  that  filled  milk,  as 
herein  defined,  is  an  adulterated  article  of 
food,  injurious  to  the  public  health,  and  its 
sale  constitutes  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manu¬ 
facture,  within  any  Territory  or  possession, 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  ship 
or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce,  any  filled  milk. 

It  Is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  at  the 
trial  of  that  particular  case  evidence  was 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
filled  milk,  as  then  prepared  or  made, 
was  not  an  adulterated  food  and  was  not 
injurious  to  the  public  health.  But  that 
evidence  was  rejected.  The  court  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  because  the  public 
might  be  confused  because  of  the  second 
leg  upon  which  the  filled-milk  bill  origi¬ 
nally  stood,  they  would  hold  the  act  con¬ 
stitutional.  That  is  true.  I  can  see  how 
the  decision  was  made,  although  I  think 
the  reasoning  is  not  too  clear.  It  was  an 
act  which  in  the  first  place  outlawed 
something.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 


an  act  which  said  filled  milk  was  an  adul¬ 
terated  food;  and  in  the  third  place,  it 
said  it  was  a  fraud. 

What  does  the  Wiley  amendment  say? 
Does  it  say  oleomargarine  is  a  fraud? 
Not  at  all.  Does  it  say  it  is  an  adulter¬ 
ated  food?  Does  it  say  it  is  injurious  to 
the  public  health?  Not  at  all.  It  says 
that  a  particular  tint  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  outlawed:  that  is  to  say,  it  can¬ 
not  be  shipped  at  all  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  tint  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  the  Senate  is  asked  to  do  the  most 
drastic  thing  the  Congress  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  do — namely,  to  prohibit 
entirely  the  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  this  particular  tint  of  yellow 
oleomargarine.  White  oleomargarine 
can  be  shipped.  Oleomargarine  of  any 
color  except  this  particular  tint  of  yellow 
can  be  shipped.  Is  Congress  to  say  that? 
Is  Congress  to  turn  completely  around 
and  begin  to  put  up  the  bars  against  the 
product  of  one  State  as  against  another? 
I  beg  Senators  not  to  do  it.  Coming 
from  a  State  which  has  felt  several  times 
the  effect  of  certain  class  legislation,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  here  proposed,  I  beg  Senators 
not  to  do  it.  It  would  reverse  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  history  if  it  were  undertaken  to 
be  done.  I  think  it  most  doubtful  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  would  say  the  act  was  constitu¬ 
tional,  even  if  it  were  passed.  Why  do 
Senators  want  it  passed?  In  the  bill 
which  the  Finance  Committee  sent  to  the 
Senate  floor  we  were  most  careful  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  protect  all  the  States.  Re¬ 
writing  the  House  language  upon  that 
point,  we  said : 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  possession,  sale,  or  serving 
of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  marga¬ 
rine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory. 

That  constitutes  protection  _  to  the 
States.  There  are  32  States  which  now 
legalize  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  There 
are  manufacturing  plants  in  only  17  of 
them.  Under  the  Wiley  substitute,  the 
15  of  the  32  States  having  no  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  within  their  borders  would 
be  denied  the  right  to  have  a  pure-food 
product  shipped  into  their  borders.  I 
wonder  what  the  sponsors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  are  thinking  about.  I  wonder  why 
the  newspapers  have  not  been  more 
severe.  I  wonder  upon  what  basis  we 
can  justify  legislation  of  this  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  frank  declaration  that  we 
want  to  protect  a  particular  food  prod¬ 
uct,  desirable  as  that  product  is,  neces¬ 
sary  as  that  product  is,  against  another 
food  product  which  is  nutritious,  palata¬ 
ble,  and  not  assailed  here  as  being  im¬ 
pure,  and  upon  the  pretense,  as  I  have 
said,  that  only  a  particular  tint  of  a 
particular  food  product  is  to  be  denied 
the  right  to  enter  interstate  commerce. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  looks  at  the  case, 
in  the  event  the  amendment  is  adopted 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  law,  the  court 
may  say  it  is  not  even  remotely  related 
to  the  underlying  reason  upon  which  the 
Filled  Milk  case  was  decided,  and  upon 
which  many  other  cases,  for  that  matter. 


were  decided,  sustaining  both  Federal 
and  State  statutes. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  provision  to  repeal 
all  excise  taxes  will  be  stricken  from  the 
bill.  I  express  that  hope  in  the  interest 
of  obtaining  some  legislation  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  upon  excise  taxes.  I  also  hope  the 
substitute  amendment  will  be  defeated 
when  the  vote  comes  upon  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  TMt.  MagntjsonL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  on  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  so-called  Gillette- 
Wiley  amendment.  Is  it  in  order  now 
to  call  up  the  amendment,  which  in  effect 
strikes  cut  a  portion  of  the  Wiley  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  not  offered  the  amendment  actually. 
He  has  had  it  printed,  and  it  is  lying  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  this  time  I 
offer  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  no  further 
amendment  is  in  order  to  the  substitute, 
the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  by  striking  out  section  4, 
beginning  on  page  5,  line  3,  through  line 
20,  page  6. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  strike 
from  the  Wiley-Gillette  amendment  the 
portion  of  the  amendment  which  would 
repeal  or  modify  the  excise  taxes,  and 
that  action  is  sought  for  the  very  able 
and  cogent  reasons  stated  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George].  I  hope  Senators  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine — to  which  I  am  opposed — will 
not  support  the  portion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  modify  the  excise 
taxes. 

We  have  heard  an  able  discussion  of 
this  question  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Elouse  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  are 
giving  consideration  to  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  the  excise  taxes.  The 
subject  does  not  belong  in  the  pending 
bill,  and,  although  I  favor  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  excise  taxes  and  also  favor 
the  Wiley  amendment,  I  still  think  we 
should  not  have  the  tax  repeal  amend¬ 
ment  made  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  so  vote. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  3  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Gil- 
lette-Wiley  substitute.  At  that  time  I 
emphasized  that  the  bill  which  comes 
from  the  committee  is  not  a  bill  in  the 
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interest  of  the  American  consumer.  I 
recognize  that  one  of  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments  propounded  by  sponsors  of  the 
oleo  legislation  is,  that  by  the  removal  of 
excise  and  other  taxes  on  oleo,  along  with 
restrictions  on  color,  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  provided  with  a  palatable, 
nutritious  spread  at  much  reduced  cost. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  for  the 
Record,  and  have  included  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks,  a  survey  which  has  been 
released  by  the  American  Butter  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chicago.  This  survey  was  made 
by  the  merchandising  division  of  the 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  nationally 
known  and  independent  market  research 
analysts.  The  survey  brings  to  our  at¬ 
tention  some  facts  which  need  to  be  well 
studied  before  we  take  a  vote  on  this  im¬ 
portant  issue. 

The  substance  of  the  survey  is  simply 
that,  where  we  have  uncolored  oleo,  the 
price  per  pound  in  the  major  cities  of 
the  United  States  ranges  from  18  to  22 
or  23  cents  a  pound;  but  where  we  have 
the  colored  oleo,  which  colored  oleo 
should  by  the  nature  of  the  tax,  increase 
the  price  about  10  cents  a  pound,  thereby 
having  an  average  price  range  of  from 
28  to  30  cents,  we  find  that  the  price 
ranges  from  a  high  of  55  cents  a  pound 
to  a  low  of  40  cents  a  pound.  There  is, 
in  other  words,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  color  a 
price  differential,  which  averages  23 
cents. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  argument  which  has 
been  placed  before  the  American  house¬ 
wife  and  the  American  consumer  is  that 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the  oleo 
product  will  mean  a  great  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living.  The  facts  of  price 
differential  between  uncolored  and  col¬ 
ored  oleo  reveal,  however,  that  the  price 
increase  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  In  fact,  colored  oleo 
seems  to  provide  a  means  of  jacking  up 
the  prices  to  as  high  a  point  as  the 
market  will  bear.  The  fact  is,  that  prof¬ 
iteering  takes  place  when  we  have  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  as  compared  with 
uncolored  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  table 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  and  the  re¬ 
marks  pertaining  thereto,  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table, 
with  the  accompanying  remarks,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Price  Spreads — White  and  Colored  Oleo 
(December  27-30,  1949) 

The  following  figures  show  the  price 
spreads  between  yellow  oleomargarine  and 
white  oleomargarine  in  25  supermarkets  in 
each  of  six  cities,  December  27-30,  1949. 
The  figures  represent  posted  prices  in  the 
several  stores  as  reported  and  certified  to  the 
American  Butter  Institute,  Chicago,  by  the 
merchandising  division  of  the  Reuben  H. 
Donnelley  Corp.,  nationally  known  and  in¬ 
dependent  market  research  analysts.  The 
figures  do  not  include  small  independent 
stores  where  merchandising  costs  are  pre¬ 
sumably  not  as  low  as  in  supermarkets. 
Prices  in  some  independent  stores  are  re¬ 


ported  to  be  higher  than  those  submitted 
herewith: 


Yellow 

oleo 

Uncolored 

oleo 

Difference 
between 
colored  and 
uncolored 

Fort  Worth . . 

Cents  per 
pound 

49 

Cents  per 
pound 
19.0 

Cents  per 
pound 
30.0 

Indianapolis _ 

49 

13.0 

36.0 

Louisville. . 

45 

18.0 

27.0 

Kansas  City . 

45 

17.0 

28.0 

Little  Rock . 

45 

17.5 

27.5 

San  Francisco _ 

43 

21.0 

22.0 

Average _ 

46 

17.6 

28.4 

Average  difference  in  price  of  colored  and  uncolored 
oleo,  28.4  cents  per  pound— almost  3  times  the  Federal 
taxes  and  license  fees  on  yellow  oleomargarine. 


MEMORANDUM  ON  SURVEY 

1.  The  difference  of  price  in  each  city  and 
the  average  difference  for  the  six  cities  re¬ 
flects  the  lowest  and  highest  retail  price  for 
the  two  types  of  oleomargarine — colored  and 
uncolored.  It  will  be  contended  that  the 
average  comparison  as  stated  above  is  not 
fair  because  similar  brands  of  colored  and 
uncolored  oleomargarine  were  not  taken  to 
make  such  a  comparison.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  oleo  is  the  same  product 
throughout  the  country,  with  its  ingredients 
being  controlled  by  the  standards  of  identity 
or  definition  promulgated  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Oleomargarine  must  contain  80 
percent  fat  with  other  ingredients  being 
water,  emulsifier,  artificial  flavoring,  salt, 
and  chemical  preservatives,  etc. 

2.  A  study  of  the  prices  of  oleomargarine  in 
the  six  cities  showed  an  extreme  variation 
among  the  colored  spreads  and  the  uncolored 
varieties,  respectively,  with  prices  varying  up 
to  100  percent.  However,  prices  of  creamery 
butter,  checked  in  the  same  150  super¬ 
markets,  show  only  a  10  to  15  percent  spread 
in  any  city  and  are  relatively  the  same  price 
in  the  various  cities. 

3.  The  average  price  of  cottonseed  and  soy¬ 
bean  crude  oils  for  January  delivery  reported 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  was  11  cents  per  pound.  Each  pound 
of  oleomargarine  contains  only  0.8  of  a 
pound  of  fat  and,  thus,  the  cost  of  the  fat 
ingredient  for  each  pound  of  oleo  is  only 
8.8  cents.  The  other  ingredients  in  a  pound 
of  oleo  would  not  exceed  1  to  iy2  cents.  Add 
to  this  the  labor  involved  and  processing 
costs,  and  the  six-city  survey  reliably  proves 
that  the  retail  price  per  pound  of  oleo  re¬ 
sults  in  a  most  liberal  spread  between  the 
price  of  the  raw  ingredients,  or  farmers’ 
share,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

4.  Senator  Fulbright,  of  Arkansas,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  introduced  a  survey  which  was  the 
result  of  a  questionnaire  he  had  sent  to 
several  thousand  grocers.  Based  on  the  re¬ 
plies  they  gave  to  the  Senator’s  question, 
the  average  spread  between  white  and  yellow 
oleomargarine  was  only  10.8  cents  per  pound. 
It  can  be  left  to  your  own  imagination  as 
to  whether  the  findings  reported  by  trained, 
professional  shoppers  and  investigators  are 
more  reliable  than  those  uncovered  by  a  mail 
questionnaire  survey.  It  is  an  old  saying  in 
opinion  research  that  the  mail  survey  process 
shows  only  the  “yes”  vote.  Those  people 
who  have  time  to  fill  in  questionnaires,  and 
like  to  do  so,  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  subject.  Clearly  a  grocer  responding  to 
the  Senator’s  question  and  knowing  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  the  leading  advo¬ 
cate  of  yellow  oleo,  would  not  return  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  unless  his  own  spreads  contributed 
to  the  general  objectives  of  the  Senator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  by 
shoppers  determines  conditions  as  they  actu¬ 


ally  exist  with  a  sale  being  made  and  recorded 
at  the  prices  reported  in  the  survey. 

5.  One  other  observation  should  be  made 
about  the  price  spreads.  The  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers — the  distributors  of  this  butter  imi¬ 
tation — and  the  retailers  of  the  country  have 
become  greatly  concerned  over  the  publicity 
about  price  spreads  distributed  by  the  dairy 
interests.  All  the  branches  of  the  industry 
are  policing  these  spreads,  therefore,  to  try 
and  make  a  good  showing  and  avoid  supply¬ 
ing  any  ammunition  to  dairymen. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  fact  that  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors,  and  retailers  are  all 
on  notice  about  the  necessity  for  holding 
down  spreads,  the  wide  margins  reported  in 
the  Donnelley  survey  prevailed  in  December 
of  1949. 

6.  There  is  one  other  factor  that  distorts 
the  survey  reported  by  Senator  Fulbright 
that  should  be  mentioned.  It  has  been  found 
that  in  every  State  where  yellow  oleo  was 
legalized,  manufacturers  and  distributors 
introduced  the  new  product  at  an  abnormally 
low  price  during  the  first  weeks  or  months 
it  was  on  sale.  In  many  cases,  and  this  is 
shown  in  the  Senator’s  own  survey,  the  yellow 
product  was  sold  below  cost  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  distributor  actually  absorbing 
some  part  of  the  Federal  tax. 

The  purpose  of  this,  of  course,  is  obvious. 
The  idea  of  the  price  cutting  was  to  try  and 
capture  a  large  proportion  of  the  market 
right  at  the  very  time  yellow  oleo  was  first 
being  introduced  to  consumers.  Subse¬ 
quently,  of  course,  the  price  can  be  boosted. 
These  abnormally  low  prices,  however,  dis¬ 
tort  Senator  Fulbright’s  survey.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  survey 
itself  was  conducted  by  mail,  one  can  con¬ 
clude  the  results  are  meaningless. 

Oleomargarine  Price  Survey,  Price  Spread 

Between  Colored  and  Uncolored  Oleo¬ 
margarine  in  Various  Cities,  December 

1949 

A  survey  made  during  December  1949  in 
various  cities  where  both  yellow  and  un¬ 
colored  oleo  are  sold,  indicates  the  range  in 
prices  r.t  the  retail  grocery  stores.  Receipted 
sales  slips  and  cartons  are  available  to  verify 
the  purchases. 

Price  spreads — white  and  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine,  December  1949 


City  and  State 

Yellow 

oleo 

Uncolored 

oleo 

Differ¬ 
ence  in 
price 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

pound 

pound 

pound 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

55.0 

19.0 

36.0 

Denver,  Colo _  .  . 

44.0 

18.0 

26.0 

San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

41.0 

19.0 

22.0 

Los  Angeles,  Calif _ 

40.0 

23.0 

17.0 

Cincinnati,  Ohio _ 

45.0 

19.0 

26.0 

Cleveland.  Ohio . 

43.0 

28.0 

15.0 

Lima,  Ohio _ 

40.0 

19.0 

21.0 

Nashville,  Tenn _ 

40.0 

19.0 

21.0 

Enid,  Okla . . 

43.0 

19.0 

24.0 

Average _ 

44.6 

20.3 

23.1 

The  average  difference  in  price  of  colored  and  un¬ 
colored  oleo  was  23.1  cents  per  pound— more  than  double 
the  Federal  tax  and  license  fees. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  further  observa¬ 
tion  that  colored  oleo  has  been  given  a 
particular  exemption  which  no  other 
food  product  has  ever  been  given,  with 
the  exception  of  one  product,  namely, 
mint  jelly.  I  ask  Senators  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  Pure  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  to  tell  us  what  product  that 
agency  has  permitted  to  have  artificially 
colored. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  one  more  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mint  jelly  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  colored  green.  The  only 
other  food  which  is  artificially  colored 
has  been  oleomargarine.  Within  the 
past  month  or  two  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  prohibited  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  noodles  to  include  yellow  toma¬ 
toes,  which  are  a  natural  food  product. 
The  manufacturers  wanted  to  have  yel¬ 
low  tomatoes  used  in  order  to  impart  a 
yellow  color  to  the  noodles.  The  admin¬ 
istration  said  that  if  that  should  hap¬ 
pen,  it  would  appear  to  the  consumer 
that  the  noodles  were  egg  noodles. 
Therefore,  artificial  coloring  was  pro¬ 
hibited. 

I  shall,  at  a  later  time,  speak  in  more 
detail  on  the  subject  of  artificial  color¬ 
ing  in  food  products  and  the  limitations 
on  such  practices. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  week  or  so  so  much  has  been  said 
in  the  Senate  about  the  Federal  taxes 
on  oleomargarine  that  there  are  not, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  any  facts 
on  the  subject  which  have  not  been 
brought  out  repeatedly  in  the  debate 
thus  far,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  of  delaying  the  vote  on  this  bill 
by  adding  to  the  talk. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  my  broadcast 
last  week,  one  of  the  regular  biweekly 
series  in  which  I  report  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  the  legislative  goings-on  in 
Washington,  I  attempted  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  legislative  history  of  oleo, 
and  I  should  like  at  this  point  to  have 
my  entire  radio  address  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record,  because  I  believe  it 
will  make  it  clear  where  I  stand  on  this 
Issue  and  because  I  believe  it  will  make 
it  clear  why  I  take  the  position  which 
I  take  in  support  of  oleo-tax  repeal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Soon  after  President  Truman  delivered 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Wednesday,  the  Senate  went  to 
work  on  the  job  of  repealing  the  Federal 
taxes  on  yellow  oleomargarine. 

Those  of  us  who  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
oleo  tax — and  we’re  in  the  majority — ex¬ 
pected  a  filibuster  to  be  delivered  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  dalry-State  Senators,  and  from  the 
looks  of  things,  a  mild  form  of  filibuster  Is 
what  we’re  getting. 

A  noisy  and  lengthy  battle  In  the  Senate 
over  oleo  was,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  in¬ 
evitable  when  we  stop  to  recall  that  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  century,  oleo  has 
had  a  pretty  bad  time  at  the  hands  of  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  State  legislatures  all 
over  the  country. 

By  the  1880’s  margarine  had  appeared  on 
the  market  as  a  widely  hailed  and  cheaper 
substitute  for  butter.  But  all  too  frequently, 
In  those  days,  It  was  unscientifically  made, 
Impure,  and  in  too  many  instances,  con¬ 
stituted  a  real  threat  to  health. 

So  the  earliest  laws  passed  by  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  were,  more  or 
less,  in  the  nature  of  pure  food  regulations 


designed  to  protect  the  public  from  misrep¬ 
resentation,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of  an 
unsanitary  and  injurious  product. 

In  a  short  time  those  laws  had  the  desired 
effect  of  raising  the  production  standards  for 
oleo,  and  with  the  assistance  of  science  and 
by  more  careful  methods  of  manufacture, 
oleo  became  a  safe  and  adequate  foodstuff. 
When  oleo  became  safe,  it  began  to  present 
a  real  competitive  threat  to  butter,  especially 
when  colored  to  look  like  it. 

So  the  emphasis  on  the  oleo  laws  under¬ 
went  a  change  of  purpose  from  health  pro¬ 
tection  to  protection  of  the  butter  producer 
against  competition  from  a  less  expensive 
substitute.  , 

Many  techniques  for  eliminating  competi¬ 
tion  were  developed— some  of  them  almost 
fantastic.  For  example,  there  were  repeated 
efforts  made  to  require  oleo  to  be  colored 
blue  or  pink  or  green  before  it  could  be  put 
up  for  sale.  Others  suggested  that  it  be 
shaped  like  a  bar  of  soap  or  a  piece  of  pie. 

These  efforts  were  more  or  less  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  though  at  one  time — I  believe  it  was  in 
New  Hampshire  many  years  ago — there  was 
a  State  law  that  required  all  oleo  to  be  pink. 
The  Supreme  Court,  however,  held  the  law 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

Two  other  techniques  proved  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  One  of  them  simply  prohibits  the 
sale  of  yellow  oleo  within  a  State.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  15  other  States  at  present  forbid 
the  sale  of  yellow  oleo — and  housewives  will 
have  to  continue  adding  color  by  hand  until 
the  State  legislature  at  Harrisburg  repeals 
the  existing  prohibition. 

The  second  successful  technique  for  pro¬ 
tecting  butter  is  illustrated  by  the  Federal 
taxes  we’re  seeking  to  repeal  in  the  Senate. 
These  Federal  taxes  have  been  on  the  books 
pretty  much  in  their  present  form  since 
1902 — and  they  hit  oleo,  not  once,  but  over 
and  over  again.  There’s  a  Federal  tax  of  $600 
a  year  on  the  oleo  producer — another  Federal 
tax  of  $480  a  year  on  the  wholesale  of  yellow 
oleo — and  another  of  $48  a  year  on  the  re¬ 
tailer.  In  addition  to  these  taxes,  every 
pound  of  yellow  oleo  is  taxed  10  cents,  as 
compared  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound 
on  uncolored  oleo.  So,  as  you  can  see,  the 
direct  tax  on  the  yellow  product  is  40  times 
greater — a  big  discrimination. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  seeks  to 
repeal  all  these  Federal  taxes. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  our 
repeal  bill  does  not  do  away  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  oleo  be  pure  and  nutritious. 
In  fact,  the  bill  on  this  point  goes  quite  far 
in  that  it  seeks  to  regulate  the  sale  of  all  oleo 
served  in  public  places,  whether  it  is  made 
in  one  State,  and  shipped  through  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  to  an¬ 
other  State,  or  whether  it  is  made  and  sold 
in  the  same  State.  In  both  instances,  our 
new  bill,  when  passed  will  require  that  all 
oleo  be  marked  clearly  as  such. 

We  plan  to  prevent  any  possibility  that  oleo 
will  be  misrepresented  to  the  consumer  as 
butter.  The  customer  in  a  restaurant  will 
know  whether  he’s  getting  butter  or  oleo — 
and  so  will  the  shopper  in  the  stores. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  also,  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  vital  importance  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  We  know  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supplies  of  fresh  milk  required  for 
our  people  that  we  must  overproduce  milk 
most  of  the  time  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a 
shortage  at  any  time.  Both  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  have  had  as  their  basic  purpose  for 
years  the  maintenance  of  a  thriving  and 
healthy  dairy  industry,  and  in  repealing  the 
oleo  taxes  we  have  no  intention  of  harming 
our  supply  of  fresh  and  healthful  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts — and  no  Intention  of  harming  those  who 
produce  them. 

Now,  frankly,  I  believe  there  are  some  big 
differences  between  butter  and  oleo.  For  one 
thing,  as  every  shopper  knows,  oleo  is  cheaper 
to  buy.  For  another,  though  I’ll  admit  this 
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is  a  matter  of  choice,  I  believe  there’s  a  big 
difference  in  taste  between  the  two,  and  I 
personally  prefer  butter. 

But  what  I  do  think  is  most  important  is 
that  we  should  have  the  kind  of  law  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  select 
what  he  wants — so  long  as  he  knows  what  he’s 
getting — and  I  don’t  believe  the  consumer 
should  be  penalized  by  a  group  of  taxes  on 
yellow  oleo  which  are  primarily  aimed  at 
taxing  oleo  out  of  the  market. 

I  think  you  can  understand  why  it  is  that 
I  intend  to  vote  for  repeal  of  the  Federal 
oleo  taxes — and  I  think  you  can  understand, 
too,  why  I  share  with  most  of  you  the  regret 
that  this  Federal  tax  relief  won’t  mean 
much  to  us  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  legis¬ 
lature  at  Harrisburg  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  buy  yellow  oleo. 

At  the  start  of  this  broadcast,  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  favored 
repeal  of  the  oleo  taxes — and  I  mentioned, 
too,  that  a  handful  of  dairy-state  Senators 
was  trying  to  kill  our  efforts  by  a  filibuster. 

Now  Just  what  is  a  filibuster? 

A  filibuster  is  a  tactic  to  avoid  bringing 
an  issue  to  a  vote.  Suppose  that  a  small 
group  of  Senators  is  opposed  to  a  particular 
measure  and  knows  it  lacks  the  votes  to  de¬ 
feat  the  issue  numerically.  Now  the  only 
way  to  block  passage  of  the  bill  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Senate  from  voting  on  it.  The 
technique  of  the  filibustering  Senator,  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  a  vote,  is  to  talk — to  talk 
on  and  on — endlessly,  on  whatever  he  wants 
to  talk  about,  for  as  long  as  he  is  physi¬ 
cally  able  to  stay  on  his  feet  and  continue 
talking. 

One  Senator  alone,  obviously,  can’t  tie  up 
the  wishes  of  the  rest  of  the  Senate  for  any 
prolonged  period  of  time  simply  because  one 
Senator  Just  doesn’t  have  the  stamina  to 
talk  long  enough  to  stave  off  a  vote. 

But  when  there  is  a  well-disciplined,  well- 
led,  and  determined  group  of  15  or  more 
Senators  banded  together,  a  group  of  this 
size  generally  has  been  successful  in  the  past 
at  talking  so  long  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  forced  to  give  up  its  fight.  The 
fight  to  break  the  filibuster  has  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  because  there  is  usually  some  other 
very  urgent  business  that  must  be  finished 
before  a  deadline — perhaps  a  law  about  to 
expire  that  must  be  renewed,  or  an  appro¬ 
priation  about  to  run  out,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  which  must  be  done — and  thus 
the  filibuster  fight  is  ended  to  undertake  the 
pressing  business. 

It  is  particularly  significant,  I  think,  that 
the  oleo  filibuster — if  we  can  call  it  that — 
is  not  a  southern  affair,  though  I  know  we’ve 
tended  to  think  of  the  southerners  as  the 
great  filibustered  of  the  Senate.  The  filibus¬ 
tered  on  oleo  are  from  the  Middle  West. 
The  southerners  are  in  favor  of  oleo-tax  re¬ 
peal,  both  to  aid  consumers,  and  because  so 
much  oleo  is  made  from  cottonseed  oil. 

Now  why  does  the  Senate  permit  a  small 
bloc  to  dominate  it  on  some  issues  that  have 
overwhelming  popular  support? 

The  answer  to  this,  I  think,  is  found  in 
the  firmly  rooted  belief  that  free  speech  in 
the  Senate  should  be  absolutely  free  and 
unfettered.  It’s  true,  of  course,  that  com¬ 
pletely  unrestrained  speech  can  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  abuse,  and  that  is  what  happens 
when  free  and  unlimited  debate  degenerates 
into  a  filibuster  that  has  for  its  real  purpose 
the  blocking  of  legislation  rather  than  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  Senate  and  the 
public  on  some  new  facts  not  previously 
brought  to  light. 

The  Senate,  like  any  other  parliamentary 
body,  has  adopted  a  set  of  rules  that  apply 
to  the  conduct  of  our  business — and  in  those 
rules  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  limitations 
on  unrestrained  talk. 

For  example,  a  Senator  will  be  forced  to 
sit  down  if  he  attacks  the  morals  or  the 
propriety  of  another  Senator’s  conduct.  A 
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Senator  will  lose  the  floor,  too,  if  he  attacks 
the  motives  or  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Another  means  we  frequently  adopt  for 
limiting  the  time  we  will  debate  an  issue 
is  to  get  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all 
the  Senators  to  vote  on  a  particular  day  and 
at  a  given  hour.  Once  we  reach  a  unani¬ 
mous  consent  agreement  to  vote  at  a  definite 
hour,  the  remaining  time  is  divided  evenly 
between  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
measure — and  when  the  appointed  hour  rolls 
around,  the  talk  ends,  and  the  issue  is  de¬ 
cided  by  vote. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  and  controversial 
Senate  rule  has  been  our  so-called  cloture 
rule — Senate  rule  No.  22,  adopted  in  1917. 
Cloture  is  a  means  of  curbing  debate  when 
efforts  to  obtain  unanimous  agreement  have 
failed— in  other  words,  by  invoking  cloture 
as  we  call  it,  debate  may  be  halted  if  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
see  the  talk  stopped. 

Cloture  rule  22  provided,  until  it  was 
changed  last  winter,  that  debate  could  be 
limited  by  the  agreement  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  Filibustering 
Senators,  however,  discovered  some  loop¬ 
holes  in  rule  22,  and  it  never  proved  to  be 
effective  when  really  needed. 

Tho  filibuster  we  had  in  the  Senate  last 
session  came  about  as  a  result  of  an  attempt 
to  plug  the  loopholes,  and  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  controlling  useless  talk.  The 
debate  in  the  early  days  of  the  filibuster  last 
winter  centered  around  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  rule  22,  and  after  several  weeks, 
a  clcture  petition  was  filed.  A  crucial  vote 
followed  shortly  on  whether  the  Senate 
agreed  with  an  interpretation  given  the  old 
rule  by  Vice  President  Barkley. 

The  vote  on  the  Barkley  ruling  split  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  right 
down  the  middle.  We  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  realized,  of  course,  that  the 
Southern  Senators  would  vote  against  the 
control  of  filibusters,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  strong  Republican  support 
if  we  were  to  emerge  successfully.  In  a  close 
vote,  the  Vice  President’s  interpretation  was 
voted  down,  with  23  Republicans  and  23 
Democrats  voting  against,  and  with  26  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  15  Republicans  voting  to  support 
Mr.  Barkley. 

We  knew  then  that  the  Senate’s  efforts  to 
discioline  itself  in  debate  had  taken  a  big 
set-back.  Shortly  after  the  vote  on  the 
Barkley  ruling,  Senator  Wherry,  the  Re¬ 
publican  floor  leader  in  the  Senate,  presented 
a  compromise  change  in  rule  22  that  was 
satisfactory  to  the  southern  Senators  and 
to  the  Republicans  who  had  voted  with  them. 
The  compromise  plugs  most  of  the  gaps  in 
the  old  rule  22,  but  it  makes  cloture  much 
more  difficult  to  obtain  by  the  new  require¬ 
ment  that  64  of  the  96  Senators  must  agree 
to  limit  debate.  Under  the  old  rule,  instead 
of  64  votes,  it  was  only  necessary  to  obtain 
agreement  from  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting.  And  this  is  a  big  and 
exceedingly  important  difference  when  you 
consider  that  on  only  two  occasion  in  the 
past  have  64  or  more  Senators  been  willing 
to  invoke  Cloture. 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  rule,  I  feel,  is  that 
certain  classes  of  emotionally  explosive  leg¬ 
islation  will  remain  for  the  present  in  a 
special  category  such  that  a  determined  group 
of  opponents  can  block  the  will  of  Senate 
majority  by  the  technique  of  filibustering. 

I  don’t  feel  we  will  find  it  necessary  to 
attempt  a  cloture  vote  on  the  oleo  bill,  be¬ 
cause  there  aren't  enough  Senators  seriously 
intent  on  talking  it  to  death.  We  can  usually 
break  a  filibuster  where  no  more  than  eight 
or  nine  Senators  are  actively  engaged.  If 
there  are  15  or  20  Senators  willing  to  filibus¬ 
ter,  this  is  a  question  which  remains  to  be 
answered  by  testing  the  new  rule  22.  Since 
the  southern  Senators  voted  for  the  rule 


change  adopted  last  year,  they  must  feel  safe 
in  believing  cloture  can’t  be  applied  to  some, 
at  least,  of  the  measures  they  are  opposed 
to. 

The  filibuster  question  is  essentially  one 
of  deciding  whether,  in  the  operation  of  our 
kind  of  democracy,  a  determined  minority 
may  block  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  and  in  view  of  the  set-back 
we  took  last  year  in  attempting  to  get  a  rule 
that  would  curb  filibusters,  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  we  are  able  to  work  out  an  effec¬ 
tive  answer  which  in  the  first  place  provides 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
free  speech  and  which  will  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  majority  to  act  without  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  rights  of  minorities. 

If  you’re  interested  in  further,  more  tech¬ 
nical  details  about  filibustering  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  invite  you  to  write  me,  Senator  Francis 
J.  Myers,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  on  this  broadcast  at 
the  same  time  in  2  weeks. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  brief  statement  to  the  re¬ 
marks  which  I  have  already  made. 

I  remember  that  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  would  rise 
and,  not  only  with  the  force  of  his  logic, 
but  with  the  force  of  his  voice,  would  al¬ 
most  blow  me  out  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
would  be  convinced.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  him  sometimes  go  off  the  deep  end 
in  his  logic.  This  has  happened  when 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  has  disputed  the  validity  of 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  even  stated  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  wrong.  That  is  the  argument 
of  the  Communists.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  boy  marching  down  the  street  with 
his  regiment,  and  his  mother  saw  him 
out  of  step  and  said  that  every  man  in 
the  regiment  was  out  of  step  except  her 
boy. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  this  identical  ques¬ 
tion  as  late  as  1944,  when  the  issue  in¬ 
volved  was  the  question  of  filled  milk, 
when  the  Court  said  that  the  control  of 
shipments  in  interstate  commerce  so  as 
to  prevent  confusion  or  deception  and 
substitution  was  within  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  commerce  clause. 

In  the  original  case  Justice  Stone 
stated  that  the  question  for  decision  was 
whether  the  filled  milk  act  of  Congress 
prohibited  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  skim  milk  containing  any 
fat  or  oil  other  than  milk  fat  so  as  to 
resemble  milk  or  cream  transcended  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
shipments  or  infringed  on  the  fifth 
amendment.  The  Court  decided  the 
issue  clearly  and  decisively. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  laugh  when 
I  think  of  my  dear  friends  of  the  East 
who  talk  about  restricting  commerce.  I 
have  brought  out  the  fact  that  we  can¬ 
not  ship  our  milk  to  New  York.  The 
people  of  the  East  have  built  barriers 
against  it.  If  they  had  not  built  them, 
we  could  give  the  people  in  the  cities  in 
the  East  cheaper  milk  and  better  milk 
than  that  which  is  produced  in  the  east¬ 
ern  area.  But  there  are  barriers. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  dis¬ 
tinctly,  definitely,  and  clearly  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  the 


identical  thing  which  we  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  do. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  the  oleo 
industry  has  never  sought  to  develop  a 
new  product.  It  has  at  all  times  worked 
solely  to  produce  an  imitation  butter  in 
every  respect.  The  Congress  has  a  right, 
under  the  Pair  Standards  Act,  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  great  dairy  segment 
against  imitation  products. 

I  say,  again,  that  the  oleo  industry  has 
at  all  times  worked  to  produce  an  exact 
imitation  of  butter.  It  has  not  devel¬ 
oped  a  product  having  a  distinctive 
flavor.  It  has  developed  the  exact  flavor 
of  butter.  The  oleo  manufacturers  have 
not  sought  to  produce  a  new  and  more 
appetizing  color  for  their  product.  They 
have  insisted  on  using  the  color  of  butter. 

The  oleo  industry  has  not  tried  to 
develop  new  methods  of  packaging  or 
serving,  nor  a  new  body  or  consistency 
for  their  product.  No;  at  all  times  their 
goal  has  been  to  produce  not  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  but  solely  an  exact  imitation  in  every 
respect  and  characteristic  that  can  most 
easily  be  palmed  off  as  butter. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  world-renowned 
nutritionist  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  said: 

Who  are  the  peoples  of  the  earth  who  have 
used  the  dairy  cow  as  the  foster  mother  of  the 
race?  They  are  the  people  of  northern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  North  America.  They  are  the  tall¬ 
est  of  stature,  the  longest-lived,  have  the  low¬ 
est  infant  mortality,  the  greatest  resistance 
to  disease,  and  they  are  the  only  people  on 
earth  who  have  ever  made  any  material 
progress  in  literature,  science,  and  politics. 

A  strong,  efficient,  and  healthy  dairy 
industry  means  a  strong  and  virile  Amer¬ 
ica,  economically  and  physically. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  says  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  states  has  not  the  inherent  power, 
under  the  commerce  clause,  to  do  what 
this  bill  seeks  to  do,  he  is  off  the  beam. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  he  cannot  very 
effectively  contradict  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  has  the  last  say  on  the  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  admits  that 
a  measure  providing  for  the  repeal  of 
the  excise  taxes,  which  is  appended  to 
the  substitute  which  some  25  Senators 
signed,  came  out  of  his  committee,  was 
approved,  and  is  on  the  calendar,  but 
he  says  that  if  we  attach  it  to  this  bill 
it  will  not  pass.  That  does  not  sound 
very  logical  to  the  people  of  the  hinter¬ 
land,  when  the  committee  reports  and 
approves  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  but 
very  little  action  in  connection  with 
every  tax  repeal.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
tax  off  oleo  we  might  as  well  take  it  from 
furs,  from  tickets,  and  from  other  arti¬ 
cles  which  have  had  such  taxes  imposed 
upon  them. 

Are  we  so  imbecile  in  our  activities 
that  we  think  the  thing  we  want  to  do 
has  to  be  done  according  to  the  old  pat¬ 
tern?  Can  we  not  put  vitality  into  our 
actions  and  accomplish  what  we  wish  to 
accomplish? 

Mr.  President,  the  life  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  Nation  is  at  stake.  I  re¬ 
peat,  that  a  strong,  efficient,  and  healthy 
dairy  industry  means  a  strong  and  virile 
America,  economically  and  physically.  If 
this  synthetic  product  is  substituted  for 
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butter,  and  if  the  necessary  vitamins 
are  taken  away,  we  shall  be  like  the  calves 
which  have  been  referred  to,  which 
simply  passed  out  of  the  picture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
face  up  to  the  situation  with  heads  erect. 
We  owe  it  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
I  could  say  a  great  deal  about  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  millions  of  dollars  from  advertis¬ 
ing,  without  doing  anything  more  than 
to  scratch  the  very  surface  of  what  is 
involved.  We  do  not  want  creeping 
paralysis  to  attack  the  Middle  West  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
All  time  for  debate  has  expired,  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  upon  the 
Wiley  substitute  and  amendments  there¬ 
to,  without  further  debate. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Hill 

Maybank 

Anderson 

Hoey 

Milllkln 

Benton 

Holland 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Brlcker 

Hunt 

Myers 

Bridges 

Ives 

Neely 

Butler 

Jenner 

O'Conor 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Darby 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Donnell 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworsbak 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Langer 

Taft 

Ecton 

Leahy 

Taylor 

EUender 

Lehman 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Ferguson 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Utah 

Flanders 

Long 

Thye 

Frear 

Lucas 

Tobey 

Fulbright 

McCarran 

Tydings 

George 

McCarthy 

Vandenberg 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Watkins 

Graham 

McFarland 

Wherry 

Green 

McKellar 

Wiley 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Williams 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Withers 

Hendrickson 

Hlckenlooper 

Malone 

Martin 

Young 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  WILEY.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  What  is  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  WILEY.  May  it  be  stated? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  section  4,  beginning 
on  page  5,  line  3,  running  through  line  20 
on  page  6. 

Mr.  CORDON.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Notice  has  been  given 
of  the  intention  to  offer  two  amendments 
in  the  nature  of  perfecting  amendments 
to  the  substitute.  One  of  those  was 


offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
I  wish  to  get  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
I  have  offered.  The  question  is,  which 
would  be  in  order,  perfection  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  or  a  motion  to  strike  from  the 
substitute,  which  raises  the  point 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  should  be  acted  upon  be¬ 
fore  the  motion  to  strike. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  or  any  other  Senator 
desires  to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment 
involving  the  section  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  seeks  to  strike  out,  it 
would  be  in  order,  and  a  vote  would  be 
taken  on  that  first. 

Mr.  CORDON.  In  that  situation,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  calls  up  his  amend¬ 
ment  marked  “1-13-50 — A,”  and  asks 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  6,  between  lines  13  and  14,  to 
insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

(e)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  20 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
section  3475  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  transportation  of  property)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  understand  that,  but 
in  the  amendment  as  stated  there  is  an 
error  due  to  a  later  printing  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  corrected. 
It  should  come  on  page  6,  between  lines 
20  and  21,  instead  of  between  lines  13 
and  14. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
modifies  his  amendment  accordingly. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  the 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  answered  in  the 
affirmative  when  his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  may  we  have  the  amendment 
stated? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  6,  between 
lines  20  and  21,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

(e)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  20 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
section  3475  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  transportation  of  property)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  should  not 
prevail,  would  the  next  order  of  business 
be  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Unless  some 
other  Senator  desired  to  amend  the 
Senator’s  amendment.  It  is  in  order  to 
offer  perfecting  amendments  to  it  before 


it  is  voted  on.  The  Secretary  will  re¬ 
sume  the  roll  call. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  on 
this  vote  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chapman],  who  is  absent  on  official 
business  as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
would  vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment,  if 
present. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  is  absent  on  official  business  as 
a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  holding 
hearings  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally],  who  is  absent  on  impor¬ 
tant  public  business,  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  who  is  absent  on 
official  business  as  a  member  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  holding  hearings  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  official  business  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Cain]  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con¬ 
nally]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 33 


Aiken 

Gurney 

Milllkln 

Brewster 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Brlcker 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Jenner 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Kem 

Thye 

Cordon 

Langer 

Vandenberg 

Darby 

Lodge 

Watkins 

Donnell 

McCarran 

Wherry 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Ecton 

Malone 

Withers 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Young 

NAYS— 56 

Anderson 

Graham 

Kerr 

Benton 

Green 

Kilgore 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Knowland 

Byrd 

Hendrickson 

Leahy 

Douglas 

Hill 

Lehman 

Downey 

Hoey 

Long 

Eastland 

Holland 

Lucas 

Ellender 

Humphrey 

McClellan 

Flanders 

Hunt 

McFarland 

Frear 

Johnson,  Colo. 

McKellar 

Fulbright 

Johnson,  Tex. 

McMahon 

George 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Magnuson 

Gillette 

Kefauver 

Maybank 
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Murray 

Robertson 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Myers 

Russell 

Thomas,  Utah 

Neely 

Smith,  Maine 

Tobey 

O’Conor 

Sparkman 

Tydings 

O'Mahoney 

Taft 

Williams 

Pepper 

Taylor 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-7 

Cain 

Connally 

Stennis 

Chapman 

Morse 

Chavez 

Smith,  N.  J. 

So  Mr.  Cordon’s  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
offered  by  Mr.  Wiley  for  himself  and 
other  Senators?  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  to  the  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  to  strike  out 
section  4,  beginning  on  page  5,  line  3, 
through  line  20,  on  page  6.  [Putting 
the  question.]  The  “noes”  seem  to  have 
it.  The  “noes”  have  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  rose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
comes  too  late.  The  Chair  has  already 
announced  the  result. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  as  modi¬ 
fied. 

Mr.  WILEY  and  other  Senators  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  what  is  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  vote  now? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vote  is 
on  the  so-called  Wiley  substitute,  as 
modified.  The  Secretary  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally], 
who  is  absent  on  important  public  busi¬ 
ness.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay.”  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TOBEY  (when  Mr.  Morse’s  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness.  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  WITHERS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman],  who  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  holding 
hearings  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUNT.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  who  is  necessarily 


absent  on  official  business  as  a  member 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  holding  hearings  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
is  absent  on  official  business  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  holding  hearings  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  if  present 
would  vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Cain],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Cain]  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  .from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
is  absent  on  official  business,  and  his 
pair  has  previously  been  announced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey], 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 


nays  48,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 37 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Brewster 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Jenner 

Taylor 

Ctepehart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Cordon 

Kem 

Thomas,  Utah 

Donnell 

Langer 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Lehman 

Vandenberg 

Ecton 

McCarran 

Watkins 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Gillette 

Malone 

Young 

Gurney 

Millikin 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

NAYS — 48 

Anderson 

Hendrickson 

McMahon 

Benton 

Hill 

Martin 

Bricker 

Hoey 

Maybank 

Bridges 

Holland 

Myers 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Darby 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O'Conor 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Pepper 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Robertson 

Ellender 

Leahy 

Russell 

Frear 

Lodge 

Saltonstall 

Fulbright 

Long 

Smith,  Maine 

George 

Lucas 

Sparkman 

Graham 

McClellan 

Taft 

Green 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Hayden 

McKellar 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Cain 

Hunt 

Stennis 

Chapman 

Ken- 

Tobey 

Chavez 

Morse 

Withers 

Connally 

Smith,  N.  J. 

So  the  modified  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by  Mr. 
Wiley  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  rejected,  as  follows: 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  1.  (a)  The  term  “oleomargarine” 
as  used  In  this  act  includes — 

(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds,  known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine, 
oleo,  or  butterine; 

(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  which  have  a  consistency  similar  to 
that  of  butter  and  which  contain  any  edible 
oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  (A)  made 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute, 
or  (B)  commonly  used,  or  intended  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  in  place  of  or  as  a  substitute  for 


butter,  or  (C)  churned,  emulsified,  or  mixed 
in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  water, 
or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in 
excess  of  1  percent  and  commonly  used,  or 
suitable  for  common  use,  as  a  substitute  for 
butter. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  “yellow 
oleomargarine”  is  oleomargarine,  as  defined 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  having  a 
tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  1.6”  of 
yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collectively, 
measured  in  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tinto¬ 
meter  scale  read  under  conditions  substan¬ 
tially  similar  to  those  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  such  measurement. 

(c)  The  term  “commerce”  as  used  in  this 
act  means  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  trans¬ 
portation,  or  communication  among  the 
several  States,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  any  State  or  other  Territory  or 
between  any  foreign  country  and  any  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Ter¬ 
ritory,  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  any  other  State  or  any  Terri¬ 
tory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  for¬ 
eign  country. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  2.  The  manufacture,  transportation, 
handling,  possession,  sale,  use,  or  serving  of 
yellow  oleomargarine  in  commerce,  or  after 
shipment  in  commerce  as  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine,  or  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  yellow  oleomargarine  for  shipment  in  com¬ 
merce,  is  hereby  declared  unlawful :  Provided, 
however.  That  yellow  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
factured  or  colored  within  the  borders  of  a 
State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  such  State  or  Territory. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  limit  in  any  way  the  applicability 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(1)”  after  the  letter  “(a)”  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  an  advertisement  shall  be  deemed  mis¬ 
leading  in  a  material  respect  if  in  such  ad¬ 
vertisement  representations  are  made  or  sug¬ 
gested  by  statement,  word,  grade  designation, 
design,  device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  com¬ 
bination  thereof,  that  such  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  is  a  dairy  product.” 

(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(f)  The  term  ‘oleomargarine  or  marga¬ 
rine’  includes — 

“(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  known  as  oleomargarine,  margarine, 
oleo,  or  butterine; 

“(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  which  have  a  consistence  similar  to 
that  of  butter  and  which  contain  any  edible 
oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  (A)  made 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter,  or  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute, 
or  (B)  commonly  used,  or  intended  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  in  place  of  or  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  or  (C)  churned,  emulsified,  or  mixed 
in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  water, 
or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in 
excess  of  1  percent  and  commonly  used  or 
suitable  for  common  use,  as  a  substitute  for 
butter.” 

(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  “Each  separate  violation  of  such 
an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through  con¬ 
tinuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  con- 
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tinuance  of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  20  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act — 

(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (tax  on  admis¬ 
sions)  ; 

(2)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3406  (a) 
(10)  of  such  code  (tax  on  electric  light  bulbs 
and  tubes) ; 

(3)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2400  of 
such  code  (tax  on  jewelry); 

(4)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2401  of 
such  code  (tax  on  furs) ; 

(5)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2402  of 
such  code  (tax  on  toilet  preparations) ; 

(6)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3465  (a) 
of  such  code  (taxes  on  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  and  cable  facilities);  and 

(7)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3469  of 
such  code  (taxes  on  transportation  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  on  seating  or  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  such  transporta¬ 
tion)  ; 

shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
war  tax  rates  specified  in  section  1650  of 
such  code. 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
20  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  section  1651  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  (retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage, 
purses,  handbags,  toilet  cases,  etc.)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than 
20  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  section  3406  (a)  (4)  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Code  (manufacturers’  excise 
tax  on  photographic  apparatus)  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  “25  percent”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “10  percent,”  and 
by  striking  out  “15  percent”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “10  percent.” 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  section  1657  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to 
floor  stocks  refunds  on  electric  light  bulbs) 
and  of  section  1658  of  such  code  (relating 
to  the  application  of  the  effective  date  of 
rate  reduction  in  the  case  of  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  etc.,  services)  the  term  “rate  reduc¬ 
tion  daSe”  means  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  20  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  administer  and  enforce  this  act  and  to 
prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  its  purposes  and  policies.  The 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  including  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  injunctions  and  seizure, 
shall  be  available  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  vio¬ 
lating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  issued  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  em¬ 
ployee  thereof  who  directs  or  knowingly  per¬ 
mits  such  violations,  or  who  aids  or  assists 
therein,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  punishment  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  persons  who  vio¬ 
late  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  this  act. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  8.  The  following  sections  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  taxes  on 


colored  and  uncolored  oleomargarine,  to  spe¬ 
cial  occupational  taxes  on  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine, 
and  to  packaging,  reporting,  and  other  regu¬ 
lations  of  oleomargarine)  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed:  Sections  2300,  2301,  2302,  2303,  2304, 
2305,  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310,  2311,  2313, 
3200,  3201,  (26  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  2300,  2301,  2302, 
2303,  2304,  2305,  2306,  2307,  2308,  2309,  2310, 
2311,  2313,  3200,  3201). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
still  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment. 

~  MmooAOBO'i*nowi  tbw  vwgoapEit'p- 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

‘  ^TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routtoe  business  was  transacted: 
SYNTHETIC  RUBBE  — MESSAGE  FROM 
THeVpESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  448) 

The  VI PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  m«sage  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Suites,  transmitting  his  rec- 
ommendationsVelating  to  the  develop- 
lent  of  domesti<\mbber,  which  was  read, 
ind,  with  the  accompanying  report,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Corlypiittee  on  Armed 
irvices. 

(For  text  of  PresideTte’s  message  seej 
up.  444  and  445,  House^roceedings  of 
Congressional  Record  ofVlanuary 
1950.) 

REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVIS<! 

MITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS— li 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  bf^bn^he 
Senate  the  following  message  ffom 
President  of  the  United  States,  whicl 
was  read,  and,  with  the  accompanying ' 
report,  referred  to  the  Cojtimittee  on 
Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  ttfe  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1815,  as  amended, 
establishing  the  Natiojlal  Advisory  Corn- 
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mittee  for  Aeronaut! 
with  the  thirty-fiff 


fs,  I  transmit  here- 
annual  report  of 


the  Committee  covering  the  fiscal  year 
1949. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  White  H6use,  January  16, 1950. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the!  following  letter,  which  was 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repprt  of  Rural  Electrification 
,  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
ndicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Memorials  of  Mrs.  Chester  Green,  of  New¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Miller,  of 
Blackey,  Va.,  remonstrating  against  t#e  pas¬ 
sage  of  Senate  bill  1103  and  House  bill  2945, 
to  readjust  postal  rates;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
babl©.  ^ 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
;he  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
m  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs*: 

‘Senate  resolution  requesting  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  use  every  effort  An  order  that  old 
Fort  Adams,  at  Newport),  R.  I.,  may  be  made 
a  national  shrine  and  .recreation  center  for 
|  the  United  States  Ac 

t  "Whereas  the  old  historical  fort  at  Bren- 
on’s  Point  in  Newport,  known  as  Fort 
Adams,  located  in  /he  city  of  Newport  on 
the  island  of  Aquidneck,  surrounded  by  water 
on  three  sides  in  .Narragansett  Bay,  has  had 
a  far-reaching  history,  even  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  including: 

“1.  In  1740, yOrder  of  the  general  assembly 
for  a  military  barracks  and  storehouse  on 
Brenton’s  Piint; 

"2.  On  L^cember  20,  1775,  General  Wash¬ 
ington  considered  Brenton’s  Point  as  a  stra¬ 
tegic  poi/t  in  the  Nation’s  defense  at  that 
time; 

“3.  Qh  April  6,  1776,  hastily  erected  battery 
there yfirove  the  British  back  to  sea,  followed 
by  capture  by  the  British,  the  point  under 
its  /ommand  until  July  10,  1780; 

July  4,  1779,  Brenton’s  Point  named 
Jiflm  Adams  in  honor  of  our  second  President 
the  United  States; 

"5.  May  2,  1799,  the  date  of  the  first  deed 
'  of  record  to  the  Government  as  a  location  for 
a  fortification;  and 

“6.  In  1842,  Fort  Adams  became  a  perma¬ 
nent  garrison  and  the  building  of  the  present 
fort  was  completed;  and 

“Whereas  the  harbor  of  Narragansett  Bay 
Is  an  ideal  place  for  refuge  for  ships  in  time 
of  storm,  since  it  can  take  care  of  the  entire 
Atlantic  Fleet  at  one  time;  is  a  naval  base 
for  the  United  States  Navy  with  the  War 
College  on  Coasters  Island,  a  part  of  New¬ 
port  adjacent  to  Fort  Adams;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposal  under  consideration 
of  making  Fort  Adams,  due  to  its  ancient 
ilstory,  construction,  and  location,  a  na- 
onal  shrine  would  be  an  asset  to  our  Gov- 
er^nent  and  to  the  city  of  Newport,  whose 
Ideak  beauty  for  vacationists  and  summer 
residents  is  displayed  in  all  Its  splendor  along 
the  ocimn  drive  and  rock-bound  coast  of  the 
sea,  the\)erfect  set-up  for  a  national  mu¬ 
seum  ancuu-ecreation  center  for  the  United 
States  Arm\  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  lat  the  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from.  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Unl\d  States  of  America  be  and 
they  are  urged  tcKnse  every  effort  in  order 
that  old  Fort  AdanAu  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  may 
be  made  a  nationalSslirine  and  recreation 
center  for  the  United  states  Army  and  that 
they  approach  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the\nterior  with  such 
an  idea  in  mind,  first,  fo?s  the  erection  of 
a  national  museum  at  such  5jte  of  old  Fort 
Adams  and,  secondly,  for  thevassigning  of 
two  companies  of  hand-picked  sbjdiers  to  be 
stationed  there  for  ceremonial  duties;  and 
be  it  further 

" Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  transmit 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  /the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  duly  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution.” 
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PROHIBITION  OP  LIQUOR  ADVERTISING- 
PETITION 

WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  another  letter  from  Mrs. 
Nora  BNjPowell,  State  legislative  director, 
WCTU,  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  third  petition  signed  by  55  citi¬ 
zens  of  NewvCastle  and  Kent  Counties, 
Del.,  in  suppoW,  of  legislation  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Fomgn  Commerce  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  over  the  radio,  This  brings  the 
total  number  of  signal^  of  the  petitions 
sent  in  by  Mrs.  Powell  tote,191.  I  ask  that 
this  petition  also  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  for  its  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  T^te  petition 
will  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreig\com- 
merce. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY — RESOLUTION 
OTSEGO  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  BOARD 
SUPERVISORS 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  present  for 
appropriate  reference,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Otsego  County  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  protesting  against  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  St. 
Lawrence  County  has  appropriated  $5,000  for 
use  in  promoting  and  publicizing  the  pro¬ 
posed  billion  dollar  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project;  and 

Whereas  this  board  of  supervisors  of  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  believe  that  the  construction 
of  the  Federal  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  against 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  especially  the  interests 
of  labor  and  business:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  County 
of  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  strongly  oppose  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj¬ 
ect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  be  and  hereby  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  send  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  Hon.  Herbert 
Lehman  and  Hon.  Irving  Ives,  Senators  ret 
resenting  New  York  State  and  Hon.  Bernard 
W.  Kearney,  Represent:  tive  of  the  Tl^fiy- 
first  District  of  New  York  State. 

DELIVERED-PRICE  SYSTEMS  /  AND 
FREIGHT- ABSORPTION  PRJ(CTI  CES — 

RESOLUTION  OF  NATIONAJ^SSOCIA- 
TION  OF  RETAIL  DRUGGIE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mjf  President,  I 
desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  fifty- 
first  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retpfl  Druggists  held  in 
New  York  City  dufing  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  18.  I  $t$k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred  and  panted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  S.  1008,  which  is  now  in  confer¬ 
ence,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  destroy  the  effective  use  of  the  Robin- 
sop^Patman  Act,  a  measure  that  has  become 
t Me  Rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  small-business 
fhen  of  this  country;  and 


Whereas  tremendous  gains  have  been  made 
by  business  in  general  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  by  establishing  fair  competition, 
and  requiring  all  sellers  to  treat  all  buyers 
alike  without  discrimination;  and 

Whereas  the  proponents  of  S.  1008  assert 
that  its  purpose  is  to  legalize  delivered  prices 
and  freight  absorption;  and 
Whereas  there  is  nothing  in  the  antitrust 
laws  forbidding  delivered  pricing  or  forbid¬ 
ding  freight  absorption,  provided  buyers  are 
treated  equally  and  are  not  subjected  to  the 
basic  price  or  discount  discrimination;  and 
Whereas  the  association  asserts  that  S.  1008 
was  passed  without  due  regard  for  proper 
hearings  on  the  measure  Justified  by  its  far- 
reaching  importance:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  in  convention  assembled  go 
on  record  strongly  opposing  the  measure  now 
in  conference,  and,  because  it  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  doing  so  before  hearings  on  the 
bill,  that  it  communicate  its  reasons  for  op¬ 
position  to  the  conference  committee. 

GENERAL  PULASKI’S  MEMORIAL  DAY- 
RESOLUTION  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF 
PULASKI,  TENN. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ash 
janimous  consent  to  have  printed 
trfh  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  byJfhe 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Pifiaski, 
Teniut  favoring  the  enactment  ojflegis- 
lation^roelaiming  October  11  Jbt  each 
year  as  Ofeneral  Pulaski’s  Memorial  Day. 

There  Bfeing  no  objection^the  reso¬ 
lution  was  ntf  erred  to  the  Qpmmittee  on 
the  Judiciarjrond  orderedrto  be  printed 
in  the  Record,!^  follow^ 

Resolution  memory zinE^he  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pksyind  the  President  of 
the  United  States  afapprove  if  passed  the 
General  Pulaski’s  Jffemprial  Day  resolution 
now  pending  imfcong^s 
Whereas  a  rafclution  p^viding  for  the 
President  of  t^F  United  Stales  of  America  to 
proclaim  October  11  of  each  y^ar  as  General 
Pulaski’s  IN^norial  Day  for  tl^observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  dea^h  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Caj^nir  Pulaski  is  now  pendiWg  in  the 
presenj^session  of  the  United  States  O^pgress; 
and 

Tereas  the  11th  day  of  October  l'Jto  is 
date  In  American  history  of  the  hefleic 
eath  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  wf 
5ied  from  wounds  received  on  October  9^ 
1779,  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and 
Whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States  of  the  Union, 
through  legislative  enactment  designated 
October  11  of  each  year  as  General  Pulaski’s 
Memorial  Day;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  recurring 
anniversary  of  this  day  be  commemorated 
with  suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises 
in  observing  and  commemorating  the  heroic 
death  of  this  great  American  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  by  legislative  enactment  des¬ 
ignated  from  October  11,  1929,  to  October 
11,  1946,  to  be  General  Pulaski’s  Memorial 
Day  in  United  States  of  America:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Pulaski,  and  State  of  Tennessee: 

Section  1.  That  we  hereby  memoralize  and 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  approve,  if  passed,  the  General  Pulaski’s 


Memorial  Day  resolution  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  properly  authenticated,  be  sent  /nrth- 
with  to  the  President  of  the  UnitetVBtates, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Smtes,  and 
each  of  the  United  States  Senator  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Tennessee. 

STRENGTHENING  OF  UNITED  NATIONS— 
PETITIONj 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  Prudent,  I  present 
for  appropriate  ref^ence  a  petition 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  leading  citi¬ 
zens  from  North  Carolina,  addressed  to 
the  Senators  andmembers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  ^solution  64  and  Senate 
Concurrentj^Resolution  56,  relating  to 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  pethaon  was  signed  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  ofjme  outstanding  men  and  women 
in  No^h  Carolina  who  have  given  sincere 
anraarnest  thought  to  world  conditions 
apo  to  the  necessity  for  establishing  and 
faintaining  world  peace. 

Several  resolutions  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  Senate  looking  toward 
amending  the  United  Nations  and  to  im¬ 
plementing  that  organization  with  suffi¬ 
cient  power  and  authority  to  make  it 
effective  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

I  have  joined  as  a  sponsor  for  some  of 
these  resolutions.  I  think  that  all  are 
good;  however,  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  resolutions  submitted,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  particular  resolution 
would  be  most  effective  and  I  should  like 
to  see  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
take  favorable  action  on  it. 

Although  I  was  not  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  I  take  pleasure 
in  giving  it  my  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
petition  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  all 
the  signatures  attached,  and  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  with  the  signatures  attached, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Senator  Frank 
P.  Graham,  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Ion.  John  H.  Kerr,  Hon.  Graham  A. 
arden,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  Hon. 
smond  Chatham,  Hon.  Carl  T.  Dur- 
haSL  Hon.  F.  Ertel  Carlyle,  Hon.  C.  B. 
DEANt  Hon.  R.  L.  Doughton,  Hon.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Jones,  Hon.  A.  L.  Bulwinkle, 
Hon.  Monroe  M.  Redden: 
petition  endorsing  house  concurrent  res¬ 
olution  64  AND  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO¬ 
LUTION  56 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  believe  that'fe  just  and  lasting  peace 
is  the  goal  which  oSy  civilization  must 
achieve;  and  that  if  we  fail  to  achieve  it, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  our  civilization 
will  be  destroyed.  WTe  believe  that  the  only 
practicable  way  in  which  to  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  is  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  world  federal  government  with 
limited  but  adequate  powers.  We  believe 
that  this  may  best  be  done  by  amending 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  develop 
It  into  such  a  limited  world  federal  govern¬ 
ment;  and  that  the  United  States  should 
assume  world  leadership  in  advocating  such 
amendments.  Therefore,  we  endorse  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64,  sponsored  by  105 
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Ordinarily,  neither  that  Member  of  Congress 
nbr  I  believe  in  mentioning  the  name  of  a 
private  business.  But  this  organization  cer- 
tainl\  seems  entitled  to  credit,  so  let  me  say 
a  wordSpf  salute  to  Ted  Mack  and  the  Origi¬ 
nal  Amteur  Hour  produced  by  the  Major 
Bowes  staff  and  presented  by  the  makers  of 
Old  Gold  crgarettes. 

This  Original  Amateur  Hour  has  given  a 
number  of  trvHy  splendid  performances  on 
behalf  of  a  tremendous  list  of  grand  organi¬ 
zations,  ranging  \rom  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  to  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  WaiV  Archbishop  Cushing’s 
Child’s  Fund  in  Boston,  the  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Association,  the  National  Jewish  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  many  other  gre^t  outfits.  The  cost 
of  every  one  of  those  showikwas  borne  solely 
by  the  Original  Amateur  Hoar  organization. 

In  these  days,  Mr.  President  when  some 
folks  get  accustomed  to  thinking  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  by  itselK  can  meet 
a  given  humanitarian  need,  it  is  heartwarm¬ 
ing  indeed  to  note  the  fact  that  Nprivate 
enterprise  can  mobilize  talent  and  giv\that 
talent  unstintingly  without  fanfare  ''^nd 
without  concern  as  to  cost  for  a  worthy  pt 
lie  service.  Moreover,  it  is  encouraging 
note  that  150,000,000  Americans  are  willing> 
to  pitch  in  with  their  contributions. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  intend, 
if  it  is  at  all  possible,  to  be  on  hand  in  Con¬ 
stitution  Hall  on  February  2,  along  with  a 
packed  audience  of  District  citizens.  I  know 
that  their  presence  and  the  participation  by 
many  of  our  associates  will  give  a  tremen¬ 
dous  thrill  to  all  of  the  folks  who  are  work¬ 
ing  voluntarily  to  raise  funds  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Heart  Association  and  its  affiliates 
throughout  the  Nation. 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BUTLER  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy)  submitted  an  amendment  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEDERAL  OLD-AGE 

AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  SYSTEM- 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FERGUSON  submitted  amend-  1 
ments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to' 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6000)  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  System,  to  amend  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed.  J 

PROPOSED  ANTILYNCH^G  LEGISLA¬ 
TION-NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr!  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1950,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  424, 
Senate  OfficeBuilding,  on  S.  1404,  to  de¬ 
clare  certain  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  better  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  protection  of  such  citizens 
and  other  persons  within  the  several 
States  from  mob  violence  and  lynching, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  S.  1726,  to 
provide  protection  for  persons  from 
lynching,  and  for  other  purposes.  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  be  heard  should  notify 


the  committee  by  Thursday,  January  19, 
so  that  a  schedule  can  be  prepared  for 
those  who  wish  to  appear  and  testify. 
The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  O’Conor],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ferguson],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell], 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.  R.  3111,  TO 
AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  BANKRUPTCY 
THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  31, 1950,  at  10  a.  m.,  to  be  continued 
Wednesday,  February  1, 1950,  if  not  com¬ 
pleted,  in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  on  H.  R.  3111,  to  amend  an  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
United  States,’’  approved  July  1,  1898,  . 
md  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  sup- 
lementary  thereto;  and  to  repeal  sub¬ 
division  b  of  section  64,  subdivision  h  of 
section  70,  and  section  118  thereof  and 
all  a<Hs  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
therewnffi.  At  the  indicated  time  and 
place  all\ersons  interested  in, /this  legis¬ 
lation  may  make  such  representations  as 
may  be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  the^enator  froth  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Graham],  chairman,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tenn'essee/|Mr.  Kefauver], 
and  the  Senator  fcjom  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley], 

LEAVES  OF  XBSENCE 

On  his  own  i;equest,  ah'd  by  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Jves  was  granted  leave  to  be 
absent  from  attendance  oiixthe  Senate 
tomorrow,-' 

On  his  own  request,  and  by  uhanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  granted 
leave,  because  of  official  business/Sto  be 
absent  from  the  session  of  the  Semite 
from  3:30  o’clock  this  afternoon’'4-' 
Thursday  morning. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JOHNSON  OF 
COLORADO  BEFORE  FEDERAL  COMMU¬ 
NICATIONS  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

[Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  him  before  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Bar  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
January  12,  1950,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

THE  MODERN  CHALLENGE  TO  BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
O’MAHONEY 

[Mr.  O’MAHONEY  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  "The  Modern  Challenge  to 
Business  Leadership,”  delivered  by  him  be¬ 
fore  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
at  their  annual  meeting  luncheon  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1950,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER:  PIONEER 
IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS— ADDRESS  BY  SEN¬ 
ATOR  GILLETTE 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  en¬ 
titled  “George  Washington  Carver:  Pioneer 
in  Human  Rights,”  delivered  by  Senator  Gil¬ 


lette  at  Trinity  Cathedral,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  January  8,  1950,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

CITY  OF  HOPE  AWARD  DINNER  HONORING 

ELLIS  A.  GIMBEL— ADDRESS  BY  SENA¬ 
TOR  MYERS. 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  him  at  the  City  of  Hope  award 
dinner,  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  December  7,  1949,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PEARL  HARBOR  ANNIVERSARY— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  MYERS 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  anni¬ 
versary  memorial  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Women’s  Council, 
City  of  Hope,  at  Convention  Hall,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  December  7,  1949,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

WATER  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  FOR 

WEST  TEXAS— ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  E.  WARNE 

[Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  William  E. 
Warne,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
on  the  subject  of  the  west  Texas  water  prob¬ 
lem,  before  the  annual  directors’  assembly, 
west  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  on  November  22,  1949,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

HISTORY  AND  ITS  MEANING  TO  A  COM¬ 
MUNITY-EDITORIAL  BY  DR.  LEWIS  E. 

THEISS 

[Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  "History  and  Its  Meaning  to  a  Com¬ 
munity,”  written  by  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Theiss,  for 
many  years  head  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Bucknell  University,  and  published 
in  the  Lewisburg  Journal,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
of  January  5,  1950,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

MME.  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK’S  FAREWELL 

[Mr.  BRIDGES  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  farewell  address 
broadcast  by  radio  on  January  8,  1950,  which 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

FEDERAL  SPENDING— COMPILATION 
x  FROM  THE  READER’S  DIGEST 

[Mr.  BRIDGES  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
haV,e  printed  in  the  Record  a  compilation  on 
Fedettil  spending  appearing  in  the  December 
1949  iB^ue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest,  which  will 
appear  Thereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

OPPOSITION  OF  PRINCE  HALL  MASONRY 
\  TO  COMMUNISM 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  issued  by  the  Grand  Masters 
Conference  of  Prince  Hall  Masons  relative  to 
the  opposition  of  thgt  organization  to  com¬ 
munism,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

O  LIBERALS— ARTtCLE  BY  BRUCE 
BARTON,  . 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  "O  Liberals,”  written  by  Bruce  Barton, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

TRIBUTES  TO  FLORIDA  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AND  J.  MYER  SCHINE 

[Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  statements  by 
Vice  President  Barkley  and  J.  Myer  Schihe, 
paying  tribute  to  Florida,  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix.] 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION— STATISTICS 
4  SUPPORTING  A  STUDY  BY  THE  NE^V 
\YORK  TIMES  / 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtain  leave 
to  Tfiave  printed  in  the  Record  statistics  in 
support  of  an  educational  study  undertaken 
by  toe  New  York  Times,  heretofore  maced 
in  the  Record,  which  appear  in  th£  Ap¬ 
pends. ]  / 

STATISTICS  OP  STATES  ON  SCHOOL 
TEACHING  AND  OPERATING — REPORT 


BENJAMIN  FINE 

PHREY  asked  and  obtained  leave 
Tinted  in  the  Record  the  report  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  published  in 
ork  Times  of  January  1950,  which 
iri,  the  Appendix.] 

ST.  PAUL 
ST.  PAUL 

obtained  leave 
two  editorials. 
Stalling,”  from 
January  3,  1950, 
itled  "Gains  for 
St.  Paul  Dis- 
which  appear  in 

OLUJTIONS  ADOPTED  BY 
TIJUTIONAL  CONVEN- 


BY 

[Mr. 
to  have 
a  study 
the  New 
appears 

PEPC — EDITORIALS  FROM  T 

PIONEER'-,,  PRESS  AND  T 

DISPATCI^ 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recoi 
one  entitled  ‘to’nparallelei 
the  St.  Paul  PiOgieer  Press 
the  other,  an  Editorial  e 
Tolerance,”  published  in 
patch  of  January  5,  1951 
the  Appendix.] 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  R: 

ELEVENTH  CO: 

TION  OF  THE  C 

[Mr.  HUMPHRE'ft/ asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed]  in  the  Record  resolu¬ 
tions  on  civil  rights  adopted  at  the  eleventh 
constitutional  convefitton  of  the  CIO,  October 
31  to  November  4,  |§49\  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix.] 

EDUCATION — RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT 

ELEVENTH  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION  OF  THE!'  CIO  * 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  resolu¬ 
tions  on  education  adopted,,  at  the  eleventh 
.  constitutional  convention  o4,  the  CIO,  Octo¬ 
ber  31  to  No^fember  4,  1949,  ^hich  appear  in 
the  Appendix.] 

WE  MUST  [ROT  BE  AFRAID  4f  CHANGE- 

ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  »  FOSDICK 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  hive  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  *%e  Must  Not  Be  Afraid  of  Change,” 
by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  former  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  whiqa  appears 
In  the,' Appendix.] 

WHAT  PRICE  FREEDOM?— ADDRESS  BY 
i  ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad¬ 
dress  entitled  “What  Price  Freedom*’  de¬ 
livered  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  charibelor, 
University  of  Chicago,  before  the  Chip  ago 
Utiiversity  convocation,  in  June  1949,  wfcich 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

99.6  PERCENT  LOYALTY— EDITORS 
FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained 
j  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi1 
torial  entitled  "99.6  Percent  Loyalty,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  12, 

i»6»f''wUicli-  «ppe«go»4nnittac  Appaarita .]  — 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  to 
House  bill  2023  the  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  15, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  down 
through  line  16  and  insert  the  following : 

(m)  The  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine,  or  the 
possession  or  serving  of  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of 
sections  407  (b),  or  407  (c). 

On  page  3,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1950,  no  person 
shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine  unless  it  is  man¬ 
ufactured,  prepared,  molded,  shaped,  and 
packaged  so  that  (1)  the  net  weight  of  the 
contents  of  the  retail  package  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1  pound,  (2)  each  part  or  parts  of  the 
contents  of  such  package  is  manufactured, 
prepared,  and  molded  so  as  to  be  triangular 
in  shape. 

On  page  3,  lines  3  and  23,  redesignate 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections 
(c)  and  (d) ,  respectively. 

On  page  4,  line  5,  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  as  subsection  (e). 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  as  an  added  at¬ 
traction  to  House  bill  2023.  It  gives  bet¬ 
ter  identification  to  the  molding  of  pack-' 
aged  oleomargarine.  It  simply  states 
that  it  must  be  molded  in  triangular 
shape. 

I  hope  the  proponents  of  House  bill 
2023  in  the  Senate  will  be  permitted  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PREAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  whether  he  has  made  any  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  whether  the  amendment 
would  necessitate  the  installation  of  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  molding  machinery,  as 
differentiated  from  that  now  in  the 
plants. 

Mr.  FREAR.  In  answer,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  it  is  anticipated  that  some 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  machinery 
already  available  will  be  necessary,  but 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  cost  of 
such  adjustments  will  not  be  excessive. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  take  it  from  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  then,  that  the 
same  machines  could  be  used,  but  the 
particular  molding  part  of  the  machines 
would  have  to  be  altered  or  changed  so 
as  to  conform  with  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FREAR.  The  molding  and  the 
wrapping  parts;  yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  whether  he  has  any  idea  what  would 
be  the  cost  to  make  the  change  required 
by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PREAR.  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  reliable  engineer  that  the  over-all 
cost  of  changing  the  machines  already 
in  operation  would  be  approximately  less 
than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
the  number  of  pounds  of  oleomargarine 
now  being  marketed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  It  has  always  been  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  of  us  who  seek  to  repeal  the 


existing  legislation  on  oleomargarine 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  oleomarga¬ 
rine  disguised  as  butter.  It  will  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
coming  from  the  committee  provides  an 
alternative  method  for  the  serving  in 
restaurants  of  margarine  in  a  triangular 
form.  I  think  there  is  some  question 
about  the  Frear  amendment,  '  that  it 
might  result  in  added  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  nevertheless,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  over- all 
objectives  of  the  proponents  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment,  take  it  to  conference, 
and  if  possible,  perfect  it — I  hope,  in  a 
way  that  will  be  consistent  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  legislation — and  not  increase  sub¬ 
stantially  the  cost  of  margarine. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  submit  a  question  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Delaware.  As 
I  heard  the  reading  of  the  amendment, 
I  heard  the  word  “triangle”  used.  To  be 
more  definite,  will  the  Senator  kindly 
advise  the  Senate,  is  this  an  isosceles 
triangle,  an  equilateral  triangle,  or  is  it 
a  part  of  the  eternal  triangle? 

Mr.  FREAR.  In  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  I  may  say  I  am 
not  so  well  versed  on  triangles  as  is  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but  I 
should  assume  that  any  object  having 
three  sides  is  a  triangle. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  With  no  reflection  on 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  I  think  it 
is  a  bit  of  obtuse  triangle. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  why 
these  particular  provisions  with  regard 
to  yellow  or  colored  oleomargarine  are 
proposed?  Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  margarine  content?  Would  it  not 
apply  to  uncolored  oleomargarine  as  well 
as  to  colored?  I  notice  colored  marga¬ 
rine  is  specifically  singled  out  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FREAR.  If  it  is  uncolored,  it 
would  not  be  for  sale,  would  it? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
that  goes  to  the  meat  of  the  argument, 
that  uncolored  oleomargarine  is  not 
readily  salable  to  the  American  public. 
But  I  merely  wondered  whether  the 
question  of  color  was  specifically  brought 
out  in  the  amendment  in  order  to  make 
oleo  competitive,  and  to  have  it  receptive, 
so  far  as  being  a  substitute  for  butter  is 
concerned. 
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Mr.  FREAR.  No,  it  was  not,  I  may  say 
in  answer  to  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  call  up  my  amendment  B  to  the 
bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
line  19,  after  the  word  “of”,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “the  foregoing  provisions  of.” 

On  page  5,  line  3,  to  strike  out  the  word 
“This”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  “The  foregoing  provisions  of 
this.” 

On  page  5,  after  line  6,  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sections: 

PURPOSE 

Hec.  7.  To  guarantee,  insofar  as  it  lies  with¬ 
in  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Congress 
so  to  do  within  the  subject  matter  of  sections 
7-18  hereof,  (a)  that  each  and  every  citizen 
of  the  United  LStates  be  secured  in  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  several  States,  and  (b)  that  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  b  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  the  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  all 
powers  which  it  possesses,  does  hereby  legis¬ 
late  with  respect  to  the  crime  of  lynching  as 
hereinafter  defined. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  Any  assemblage  of  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  which  shall,  without  authority  of  law, 
exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise,  by  acts  of 
physical  force  against  person  or  property, 
any  power  of  correction  or  punishment  over 
any  person,  who  is  (1)  in  the  custody  of  any 
peace  officer,  or  (2)  charged  with  or  con¬ 
victed  of  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
offense,  or  (3)  suspected  by  such  assemblage 
of  the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense, 
with  the  purpose  or  consequence  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  apprehension  or  trial  or  punishment 
by  law  of  such  person,  or  of  imposing  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  shall  constitute  a  lynch  mob  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  7-18  of  this  act. 
Any  such  exercise  of  power  or  attempt  to 
exercise  power  by  a  lynch  mob  shall  consti¬ 
tute  lynching  within  the  meaning  of  sections 
7-18  of  this  act. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  offered  this 
amendment,  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
the  Senate,  at  long  last,  is  going  to 
give  the  poor  people,  both  the  whites  and 
the  Negroes,  a  square  deal  in  America. 
Ever  since  1932  with  the  exception  of  2 
years,  during  which  time  a  Democratic 
President  was  in  the  White  House,  the 
great  Democratic  Party,  which  says  it 
is  for  the  poor  people,  which  says  it  is 
for  the  depressed,  has  been  in  control 
of  the  Government.  The  Democrats  said 
in  1933  they  were  going  to  pass  the  anti¬ 
poll-tax  bill  and  the  antilynching  bill. 
At  that  time  they  had  a  Democratic 
President,  and  they  held  two-thirds  of 
the  seats  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  repeat,  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  says  it  is  the  friend  of  the  poor 
people,  both  the  poor  whites  and  the 
poor  Negroes,  had  a  President  in  the 
White  House  for  16  long  years.  During 


that  time  the  Democratic  Party  had  a 
majority  of  2  to  1  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  at  one  time  there  were  only  16 
Republican  Senators  and  80  Democratic 
Senators — 80  to  16  in  the  Senate,  2  to  1 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
Democratic  President.  1933  went  by 
and  no  anti-poll-tax  bill  was  passed,  no 
antilynching  bill,  no  FEPC.  1934 
went  by  with  the  Democrats  in  control — 
no  anti-poll-tax  bill,  no  antilynching 
law,  no  FEPC.  In  1934,  1935,  and 
1936  there  was  the  same  result.  Yet 
the  men  running  for  President  and  for 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  stood  up  on  rostrums  all  over  the 
country,  appealing  for  votes,  and  said 
they  were  going  to  pass  these  various 
measures.  I  repeat,  although  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  in  overwhelming  control,  they 
did  not  pass  the  legislation.  We  had 
a  repetition  of  the  same  situation  in 
1940,  and  again  in  1944.  The  New  Deal 
was  going  to  take  care  of  the  poor 
people,  it  was  going  to  pass  an  anti¬ 
lynching  bill,  an  anti-poll-tax  bill,  and 
an  FEPC  law.  No  action  of  any 
kind  was  taken  by  the  so-called  friends 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  underpriv¬ 
ileged. 

The  Republican  Party  obtained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Before 
they  held  their  convention,  they  were 
definite  and  specific  as  to  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  They  held  themselves 
out  as  the  friends  of  these  people.  What 
happened  all  over  the  country?  The 
Democratic  Party  kept  upon  its  pay  roll 
the  leaders  of  all  the  societies  and  organ¬ 
izations  that  ostensibly  were  arranging 
meetings  in  order  to  promote  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  anti-poll-tax  law  and  an  anti¬ 
lynching  bill  and  the  FEPC.  It  is 
for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  show  up  this  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  that  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  and  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of 
all  officers  of  associations,  societies,  commit¬ 
tees,  or  other  organizations,  a  principal  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
antilynching,  antipoll  tax,  fair  employment 
practices,  or  related  legislation,  who  have 
been  on  the  pay  roll  of  a  political  party  at 
any  time  within  the  last  10  years. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of 
its  investigation,  together  with  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  209),  submit¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Langer,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  resolution  to  the  desk.  If  it  is  adopt¬ 
ed,  what  are  we  going  to  discover?  We 
are  going  to  discover  that  the  head  of 
the  greatest  organization  of  them  all, 
the  man  who  sends  letters  and  telegrams 
to  all  Senators,  was  all  this  time  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  am 
prepared  further  to  show  that  one  of 
the  leading  ladies  ostensibly  working  to 
secure  enactment  of  antipoll  tax,  anti¬ 
lynching,  and  FEPC  legislation,  also  was 
on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Whenever  they  got  the  word  from  the 
Democratic  bosses,  they  called  another 


congress.  They  got  together  people  from 
all  corners  of  the  United  States,  and 
adopted  resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party. 

It  continued  year  after  year.  In  fact, 
if  any  Senator  has  any  doubt  about  it,  I 
suggest  he  vote  for  my  resolution  when  it 
comes  up,  so  that  the  proof  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  has  sent  certain  persons  all 
over  the  United  States  who  are  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  Government  at  what  I 
consider  to  be  very  exorbitant  salaries. 

This  resolution,  as  I  have  said,  is  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
facts  to  the  poor  whites  and  the  Negroes 
of  the  United  States  so  that  they  may 
determine  who  are  their  friends. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress  it  was  the  Republican  Party  which 
finally  had  enacted  into  law,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  3  votes,  the  right  for  Negroes  in 
the  Army  to  vote. 

With  reference  to  the  Democratic 
Party  having  put  these  politicians  on  the 
pay  roll,  there  is  now  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  called  together  from  40 
States  of  the  Union,  between  4,000  and 
5,000  delegates,  or  representatives,  as 
they  were  called  by  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  on  Saturday.  This  conference 
of  politicians  again  is  busy  going  around 
buttonholing  Senators  and  is  again  busy 
passing  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  cannot  be 
charged  with  playing  politics  in  this 
matter,  because  I  think  the  last  census 
showed  that  there  were  210  Negroes  of 
all  ages  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
There  are  considerably  less  than  100 
Negro  votes  in  the  entire  State.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  whether  there 
are  that  many.  There  are  perhaps  50 
Negro  votes  in  my  State.  I  repeat,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
cannot  be  charged  with  playing  politics 
in  this  matter.  I  feel,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  in  a  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion,  not  only  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  but  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Nation  how  the  Democratic 
Party  has  played  politics  with  the 
so-called  Negro  vote.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  do  it. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Democratic 
platform  which  was  adopted  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  in  which 
the  party  pledged,  time  and  time  again, 
what  it  was  going  to  do  for  the  poor, 
the  oppressed,  and  particularly  for  the 
Negro.  The  platform  mentions  anti¬ 
lynching  bills,  anti-poll-tax  bills,  and 
FEPC  bills.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  in  control  of 
the  Government,  with  a  majority  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  a  majority  of  from  10  to 
12  in  the  Senate,  with  a  Democratic 
President  sitting  in  the  White  House, 
and  during  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
first  session,  they  did  not  even  bring  up 
such  a  bill  upon  which  we  might  vote 
on  this  question.  All  we  have  had  has 
been  promises  and  no  action.  It  is  my 
considered  judgment  that  we  shall  not 
get  any  action  in  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  at  any  time, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time 
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two  such  bills  have  been  upon  the 
calendar. 

I  should  like  to  reach  a  vote  on  the 
subject.  I  assume  a  motion  will  be  made 
to  table  the  resolution.  I  hope  I  may 
be  accorded  the  courtesy  of  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  so  that  the  people  may  know 
who  are  their  friends  and  who  are  their 
enemies. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  per¬ 
haps  the  best  example — I  shall  give  two 
examples — of  how  the  Democratic  Party 
has  played  with  this  segment  of  the 
American  population,  would  be  to  cite 
the  following  occurrence : 

Four  years  ago  the  education  bill  was 
being  considered.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft],  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  provided  that  if  any  State  did  not 
apportion  the  State  money  fairly  be¬ 
tween  Negroes  and  whites  it  would  be 
barred  from  receiving  any  Federal  aid. 
Who  defeated  that  amendment?  Every 
Senator  on  the  floor  received  a  telegram 
from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walter  White 
who  said  he  was  the  head  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  He  asked  us  to  vote 
against  that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  a  man, 
really,  truly,  honestly,  and  genuinely 
interested  in  getting  a  bill  passed,  being 
opposed  to  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  at  that  time? 

I  think  it  will  be  found,  if  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  adopted,  that  Walter  White  was 
one  of  the  men  who  at  that  very  time 
was  upon  the  pay  roll  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  because  he  had  a  Federal  job. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration.  At 
the  time  when  the  matter  of  seating  the 
late  Senator  Bilbo  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  colored  lawyer  in  this  city  by  the 
name  of  Perry  Howard,  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  said: 

The  bill  you  are  now  considering  is  value¬ 
less.  Even  if  it  is  passed,  it  will  mean 
nothing. 

In  that  letter  he  offered  certain  amend¬ 
ments  dealing  with  legislation  in  the 
States  in  which  poll-tax  laws  are  still  in 
existence. 

Did  my  distinguished  brethren  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  adopt  the  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  Perry  Howard,  the 
colored  lawyer  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
a  man  who  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Sen¬ 
ator  Bilbo?  They  did  not.  Mr.  Howard 
said  that  even  if  the  bill  were  passed  it 
would  be  valueless,  so  far  as  actually 
permitting  colored  persons  to  vote. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  because 
I  believe  it  will  very  likely  be  the  only 
opportunity  in  this  entire  session,  and  at 
the  request  of  Edgar  G.  Brown,  president 
of  the  National  Negro  Council,  with  a 
membership  of  2,000,000  Negroes,  I  offer 
this  amendment,  and  I  shall  offer  two 
other  amendments. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
again,  just  as  I  expected,  I  received  a 
telegram  from  one  of  the  Negro  associ¬ 
ations,  an  outfit  headed,  apparently,  by 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Henderson,  asking 
me  not  to  bring  up  these  amendments  at 
this  time.  But  I  say  that  an  honest  man 
does  not  mind  when  an  amendment 
comes  up.  An  honest  man,  who  has  a 
sincere  interest  in  trying  to  get  a  bill 


passed  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  important  than  is  any 
oleomargarine  bill,  would  not  be  sending 
a  telegram  of  that  kind  unless  he  had 
some  sinister  interest.  That  is  why  I 
want  my  resolution  to  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  want 
an  investigation  made  to  find  out  how 
many  of  these  so-called  Negro  leaders 
have  been  betraying  the  Negro  race  and 
lying  morning,  noon,  and  night.  They 
were  lying  in  1932,  1933,  1934,  1935,  and 
1936,  down  to  the  last  election.  They 
were  lying  to  those  poor  people  who  were 
depending  upon  them,  because  they  held 
high  offices  in  some  of  the  Negro  organ¬ 
izations  and  in  some  of  the  poor-white 
organizations.  I  want  those  persons  to 
appear  under  oath,  to  admit  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  upon  the  pay  roll 
of  the  Government  during  the  time  the 
Democrats  have  been  in  control  within 
the  past  10  years. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Edgar  G.  Brown,  president  of 
the  National  Negro  Council,  with  2,000,- 
000  members,  I  am  asking  for  a  square 
deal  for  the  Negro  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  13,000,000  of  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  getting  a  square 
deal.  From  1933  up  to  the  present  time 
all  they  have  been  getting  is  promises, 
promises,  and  more  promises.  At  elec¬ 
tion  time  candidates  go  out  among  these 
folk  and  say  to  them,  “If  only  you  will 
put  us  back  in  office,  we  will  see  that 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill  and  the  antilynch¬ 
ing  bill  and  the  FEPC  bill  are  enacted.” 

Mr.  President,  we  are  at  last  asking 
for  a  show-down,  to  find  out  how  many 
of  the  Democrats  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  since  1932  have  been  yell¬ 
ing  that  they  are  for  all  these  measures, 
will  stand  up  and  be  counted  now  when 
they  have  a  chance  to  get  this  legislation 
enacted. 

SOtlTH  KKTT  RKTjHlWVJTK*  gUffyKTTOTT"  ~ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  .1  do 
lot  rise  at  this  time  to  reply  to  me  ad¬ 
dress  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
ilthough  I  must  say  that  I  complete 
igree  with  one  position  whicltme  took- 
lamely,  that  the  handling  of  the  sub- 
ect  of  anti-poll-tax  legislation  by  the 
eadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  over 
i  long  period  of  years  hpts  been  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  political  handling:.  To  be  en¬ 
tirely  fair  and  impartial,  however,  It 
nust  be  admitted  thajf  the  handling  of 
hat  same  subject  by  the  Republican 
Party  during  the  same  period  of  time  has 
seen  equally  and  ju gt  as  distinctly  politi¬ 
cal.  I  remind  my/good  friend,  the  dis- 
;inguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
cf  the  fact  that-ln  spite  of  the  declara- 
;ion  in  his  party  platform  in  1944  to  the 
effect  that  the  anti-poll-tax  question 
should  be  h§md!ed  through  a  Federal 
constitutional  amendment,  instead  of 
Allowing  that  course  the  party  in  which 
re  claims. membership,  when  it  got  into 
control  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
iafter  th,jg  elections  of  1946,  declined  and 
refuse^  to  follow  that  perfectly  correct 
and  perfectly  constitutional  course  of 
action,  which  that  party  itself  had  en- 
dor^fed  in  its  platform  and  to  which  it  was 
solemnly  committed  and,  instead,  chose 
to  approach  the  subject  through  a  Fed- 
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eral  anti-poll-tax  statute  of  highly 
doubtful  constitutionality,  and  refused  tq 
adopt  the  suggestion  or  follow  the  course 
which  was  urged  by  numerous  southern 
Democratic  Senators,  who  themseltes 
advanced  a  constitutional  amendment 
dealing  with  this  subject,  and  who  ns  this 
Congress,  the  Eighty-first  Congi/ss,  in 
the  first  and  opening  days  of  th/fe  Con¬ 
gress,  introduced  such  a  propose/  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment,  10  of  tharsouthern 
Democratic  Senators  joining  as  joint 
authors  and  cosponsors  of  that  measure. 

So  I  think  that  while  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  DakojSa  is  applying 
the  term  “politics”  to  the  handling  of 
this  very  interesting  and  vital  subject 
by  the  leadership  of  Jhe  Democratic 
Party  all  through  receqt  years,  he  should, 
with  equal  fairness  apd  impartiality,  ad¬ 
mit,  with  his  customary  candor,  that 
exactly  the  same  political  handling  of 
that  subject  has  .prevailed  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  and  in  the  party  in  which 
he  claims  membership.  The  leadership 
of  both  partiqp  has  made  the  issue  a 
political  foott 

Mr.  Presidrfit,  I  regret,  in  a  way,  that 
the  amendrpent  just  offered  by  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senatoi»rom  North  Dakota  has  been 
proposed,  because  the  subject  matter  to 
which  I  jwish  to  address  myself  is  one 
which  b&s  sometimes  been  confused  with 
the  civil-rights  issue,  but  one  which,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  at  least,  should 
never  be  confused  with  it.  I  feel  so 
keerily  on  the  subject  that  I  would  not 
have  continued  with  my  intention  to 
present  the  remarks  which  I  now  propose 
to  make  on  the  subject  of  southern  re¬ 
gional  education  but  for  the  fact  that 
my  release  has  already  been  given  to  the 
press. 

With  that  point  made,  Mr.  President, 
'I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  subject  of 
southern  regional  education,  and  I  hope 
that  those  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject — and  I  think  that  em¬ 
braces  all  of  us — will  take  the  time  either 
to  listen  to  what  is  said  here  this  after¬ 
noon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  at 
least  to  examine  the  Record  tomorrow 
upon  this  subject,  because  such  tremen¬ 
dous  progress  has  been  made  since  this 
ubject  was  mentioned  on  the  floor  of 
t%e  Senate  nearly  2  years  ago  that  I 
thmk  every  Senator  will  want  to  be  ad- 
visecW  as  to  the  scope  of  the  progress 
madeN 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  now  pres¬ 
ent  who  vSere  here  in  February  1948  may 
recall  that  aU  that  time  28  southern  Sen¬ 
ators,  of  wmm  I  was  one,  introduced 
and  sponsoreckSenate  Joint  Resolution 
191,  which  waNa  joint  resolution  de¬ 
signed  to  give  tn\  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  compact  o\  regional  education 
entered  into  betweeta  the  15  southern 
States  at  Tallahassee^la.,  on  February 
8,  1948.  Representative.  Sam  Hobbs,  of 
Alabama,  introduced  in  tnbHouse  a  com¬ 
panion  measure.  House  Joim  Resolution 
334,  which,  after  debate,  \assed  the 
House  on  May  4,  1948,  by  the  impressive 
vote  of  235  to  45.  I  remind  Senators 
that  a  subcommittee  composed  \f  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wh,EY], 
who  at  that  time  was  chairman  of\he 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  tB 
then  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
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H.  R.  2023 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  17  (legislative  clay,  January  4),  1950 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy)  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill 
insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  .  (a)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 

2  first  month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the 

3  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

4  (1)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (a)  of  the 

5  Internal  Revenue  Code  (tax  on  admissions)  ; 

6  (2)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3406  (a)  (10)  of 

7  such  code  (tax  on  electric  light  bulbs  and  tubes)  ; 

8  (3)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2400  of  such  code 

9  (tax  on  jewelry)  ; 
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(4)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2401  of  such  code 
(tax  on  furs)  ; 

(5)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2402  of  such  code 
(tax  on  toilet  preparations)  ; 

(6)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3465  (a)  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  and  cable 
facilities)  ;  and 

(7)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3469  of  such 
code  (taxes  on  transportation  of  persons,  and  on  seat¬ 
ing  or  sleeping  accommodations  in  connection  with  such 
transportation)  ; 

shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the  war  tax  rates  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  1650  of  such  code. 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  1651  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  (retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage;  purses,  hand¬ 
bags,  toilet  cases,  etc.)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 

month  which  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  3406  (a)  (4)  of  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  (manufacturers’  excise  tax  on  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “25 
per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “10  per  centum”, 


3 


1  and  by  striking  out  “15  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “10  per  centum”. 

3  (d)  For  the  purposes  of  section  1657  of  the  Internal 

4  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds  on  electric 

5  light  bulbs)  and  of  section  1658  of  such  code  (relating  to 

6  the  application  of  the  effective  date  of  rate  reduction  in  the 

7  case  of  telephone,  telegraph,  etc.,  services)  the  term  “rate 

8  reduction  date”  means  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 

9  begins  more  than  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
10  of  this  Act. 
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LIQUOR  AND  FREE  SPEECH— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONI- 

t6^ 

[Mr /'LANGER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Liquor  and  Free  Speech,”  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January 
14,  1950,  winch  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  CLOSE  oKa  CHAPTER— ARTICLE  BY 
FEfc  MORLEY 

[Mr.  LANGER  asVed  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  th^^tECORD  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “The  Close  of  d^hapter,”  written  by 
Felix  Morley  and  published  in  Human  Events 
of  January  11,  1950,  whl^li  appears  in  the 
Appendix. 

FAILURE  OF  PEACE  ON  E^ETH— LETTER 
FROM  EMIL  FREDR1CH  „ 

[Mr.  LANGER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter\ddressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Garrison  (N.  Daiqj  Inde¬ 
pendent,  by  Emil  Fredrich,  of  Garrison,  N. 
Dak.,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix. p 

MR.  TRUMAN’S  BUDGET  —  EDITOR 
FROM  THE  NEVADA  (MO.)  DAILY  MAIL 

[Mr.  KEM  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Mr.  Truman’s  Budget,”  published  in  the 
Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail  of  January  10,  1950, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  PINE  TREE— ESSAY  BY  JACKIE 
DOUBERLY 

[Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  essay  by  Jackie 
Douberly,  entitled  “The  Pine  Tree,  Its  Im-  [ 
portance  and  Possibilities  to  Baker  County,” 
together  with  her  accompanying  letter,  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

GET  THE  REAL  FACTS  BEFORE  JUDGING 
EIGHTY-FIRST  CONGRESS  —  STATE¬ 
MENT  BY  SENATOR  MYERS 


[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  : 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  tfy  i 
him  broadcast  at  the  week  end  October  14- 
16,  on  the  subject  Get  the  Real  Facts  Before 
Judging  Eighty-first  Congress,  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.]  i 


LOW-RENT  HOUSING  PROGRAM  QF  THE 
EIGHTY-FIRST  CONGRESS 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtainajf  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  broadcast  by 
him  on  the  subject  Low-Rent  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

FARM  BILL  OF  THE  EIQfKTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 

[Mr.  MYERS  asked  andjobtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  broadcast  by 
him  on  the  subject  Fariy  Bill  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  which  ^appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

WAGE-HOUR  BILL  QF  THE  EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 

[Mr.  MYERS  asifed  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  line  Record  a  broadcast  by 
him  on  the  subject  Wage-Hour  Bill  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


ACHIEVES 


TTS 


BY  ECA— STATEMENT  BY 
’  SENATOR  MYERS 

[Mr.  MVERS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  primed  in  the  Record  a  broadcast  by 
him  onythe  subject  Achievements  of  ECA, 
which  Appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

tISTMAS  1949— STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MYERS 

[-Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  ’ have  printed  in  the  Record  a  broadcast 
by  him  on  the  subject  Christmas  1949,  which 
ppears  in  the  Appendix.] 


I  SPEAK  FOR  DEMOCRACY— PRIZE-WIN-  j 
NING  ESSAY  BY  MISS  GLORIA  CHOMIAK 

[Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  winning  pfesay 
entitled  “I  Speak  for  Democracy,”  by-  Miss  I 
Gloria  Chomiak,  of  510  South  Heald  fitreet,  i 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  the  recent  content  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  the  Radio  Manufacturer^ Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  United  States  Juniqf  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  appears  i(i  the  Ap¬ 


pendix.] 


NLRB  SCHISM— EDITORIAL,  FROM  THE 
WASHINGTON  P0ST 

[Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "NLRB  Schism,"  ,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  18,  1950,  which 

iftppania  In  tbo  iiflj^iwa<liii-]i  >*»i— . ,  - 

REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate 
oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes 
relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
now  pending  to  the  oleo  bill  an  amend¬ 
ment  proposing  to  add  as  a  rider 
the  antilynching  bill.  I  believe  similar 
amendments  proposing  to  add  the  PEPC 
bill  and  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  as  riders 
to  the  oleo  bill  will  also  be  offered 
Therefore  I  should  like  to  address  my 
remarks  to  all  those  riders,  although  but 
one  is  pending  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
table  further  discussion  of  the  civil-rights 
amendments  which  have  or  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  as  riders  on  the  bill  to  repeal 
the  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine. 
However,  I  want  the  Record  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  as  to  why  I  am  supporting  the 
motion  to  lay  these  amendments  on  the 
table. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  identify  these  riders  for 
what  they  are.  The  so-called  civil- 
rights  riders  are  designed  to  kill  oleo 
tax  repeal.  They  have  that  purpose, 
and  no  other  purpose.  The  riders  are 
not  intended  to  give  us,  in  a  single  pack¬ 
age,  both  repeal  of  oleo  taxes  and  civil 
rights.  It  is  simply  a  cut-rate  device  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

We  are  told  that  a  vote  in  favor  of 
tabling  the  amendments  is  a  vote  against 
civil  rights.  This  is  categorically  un¬ 
true — and  I  believe  this  may  be  proved 
with  what  approaches  mathematical  ex¬ 
actness.  I  am  happy,  incidentally,  to 
report  that  such  responsibile  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  amendments  are  being  at¬ 
tempted  here  for  the  wrong  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
majority  leader  will  address  himself  in 
detail  to  a  telegram  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  acting  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  in  which  he  has 
made  very  clear  the  position  of  his  or¬ 
ganization  in  regard  to  these  amend¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  I  shall  not  burden 
the  Senate  with  a  discussion  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  that  organization,  inasmuch  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will,  I 
understand,  address  himself  to  that  sub¬ 
ject.  But  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  telegram  be  printed  in  full  at  this 


point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Francis  J.  Myers, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  we  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  so-called  civil-rights 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  William 
Langer  to  H.  R.  2023,  the  bill  to  repeal  oleo¬ 
margarine  tax.  As  you  know,  this  associa¬ 
tion  since  its  inception  40  years  ago  has 
worked  unceasingly  to  win  for  all  persons, 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  nationality, 
security  of  person  and  freedom  of  political 
and  economic  opportunity.  Senator  Langer 
does  not  intend  for  his  amendments  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  He  desires 
only  to  defeat  the  oleomargarine-tax  repeal. 
Senator  Langer  made  this  clear  in  his  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor  January  11  when  he 
charged  that  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2023  “Will 
ruin  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.”  Last  year,  this  association 
actively  supported  amendments  to  prohibit 
racial  segregation  in  housing  and  education 
when  respective  bills  were  before  the  Senate. 
Racial  discrimination  in  both  of  these  fields 
is  widely  practiced  and  should  be  banned 
in  all  Federal  aid  to  such  programs.  Lynch¬ 
ing,  poll  taxes,  and  other  such  civil -rights 
questions  are  not,  however,  germane  to,  or 
involved  in,  the  repeal  of  the  oleomargarine 
taxes.  We,  therefore,  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
so-called  Langer  civil-rights  amendments. 

Roy  Wilkins, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President*  I  feel 
that  this  telegram  alone  should  serve 
to  make  it  clear  that  a  vote  to  lay  the 
civil-rights  amendments  on  the  table  is 
not  a  vote  against  the  merits  of  those 
issues,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  make 
some  further  explanation  as  to  why  I 
shall  support  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendments. 

I  shall  begin,  however,  by  reaffirming 
my  position  regarding  these  two  com¬ 
pletely  unrelated  issues  which  have  been 
brought  together  before  us. 

First,  I  want  to  see  the  discriminatory 
Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine  done 
away  with — and  I  want  to  see  that  done 
now. 

Secondly — and  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  does  not  al¬ 
ready  know  this — I  have  consistently 
fought  for  civil  rights  at  every  opportu¬ 
nity  which  has  presented  itself  during 
the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 
I  have  fought  for  them  outside  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  well.  I  have  fought  for  them 
because  of  the  sincere  conviction  that 
the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  and  jus¬ 
tice,  by  its  very  definition,  insists  that 
no  person  be  discriminated  against  in 
his  work,  in  his  beliefs,  or  in  his  living, 
because  of  his  race  or  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin.  That  has  been  my  po¬ 
sition.  It  is  still  my  position. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote 
to  stop,  here  and  now,  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  civil  rights,  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  repealing  the  oleo  taxes. 

Why  do  I  make  that  statement?  The 
reasons  are  to  be  found,  fundamentally, 
in  several  technical  requirements  of  the 
rules  under  which  the  Senate  conducts 
its  business  as  a  legislative  body.  Once 
those  rules  are  clearly  understood,  the 
reasons  for  voting  to  table  the  motion 
are  obvious. 
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To  begin  with,  the  pending  business 
of  the  Senate  at  this  instant  is  the  bill 
to  repeal  Federal  taxes  on  oleo.  Amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  called  up  for  de¬ 
bate  would  add  to  that  bill  sections  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  number  of  civil-rights  laws. 
These  amendments  are  not  germane  to 
the  oleo  bill.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  bill.  Furthermore — and  this 
is  also  an  important  consideration — sep¬ 
arate  legislative  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  jurisdiction  over  these  un¬ 
related  issues. 

During  the  course  of  our  debate  on 
these  amendments,  a  motion  will  be  made 
to  lay  the  amendments  on  the  table;  in 
other  words,  that  we  abandon  further 
discussion  of  them. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  just  what  it  is 
we  shall  be  doing  in  voting  on  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendments  on  the  table.  A 
vote  in  favor  of  tabling  merely  means 
that  we  are  abandoning  at  this  time 
further  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendments.  A  vote  against  tabling 
means  we  wish  to  continue  discussing 
civil  rights. 

Thus,  a  vote  against  the  motion  does 
not  do  anything  more  than  keep  the  dis¬ 
cussion  alive.  It  does  not  tie  the 
amendments  to  the  oleo  bill.  If,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  table,  we  continue  discussing 
the  amendments,  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  a  filibuster  will  result,  because 
those  who  oppose  civil-rights  legislation 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  Senate  reach  a 
vote  on  the  riders. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  filibuster  de¬ 
velops,  in  the  event  we  do  not  table  the 
rider  proposals,  what  happens  when 
we  seek  to  apply  cloture  and  cut  off  de¬ 
bate?  This  is  the  critical  point  to  an 
understanding  of  the  entire  question 
before  us.  A  cloture  petition,  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  rule  XXII,  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  business  then  pending  in  the 
Senate,  which  now  is  the  oleo  bill.  Rule 
XXII  also  specifically  rules  out  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  matter  not  germane  to 
the  pending  business — and  thus  the 
civil-rights  amendments  would  be  auto¬ 
matically  stripped  away  on  a  point  of 
order,  because  clearly  they  are  not  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  oleo  bill. 

So,  if  cloture  is  invoked,  we  have 
merely  limited  debate  on  the  oleo  bill — 
minus  any  pending  amendments  that 
are  not  germane — and  there  is  nothing 
whatsoever  in  the  Senate  rules  which 
will  permit  us  to  limit  debate  on  an 
amendment  to  the  oleo  bill  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  germane.  In  other  words,  a 
vote  which  would  follow  a  cloture  ruling 
would  be  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  oleo 
bill  alone. 

I  invite  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
suggest  to  me  now  any  conceivable  tech¬ 
nique  under  the  Senate  rules  which  will 
permit  us  to  invoke  cloture  in  such  a 
fashion  that  we  may  come  to  a  vote 
squarely  on  the  issue  of  appending  the 
civil-rights  amendments  to  the  oleo  bill. 
This  simply  is  not  possible — period. 

Debate  on  these  amendments  can  be 
endless,  or,  at  least,  they  can  be  fili¬ 
bustered  as  long  as  those  opposed  to 
them  wish  to  filibuster  them.  So  I  con¬ 
clude  that  we  all  agree  there  is  little  hope 
of  ending  such  a  filibuster  if  we  cannot 
invoke  cloture  to  assist  us. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Aside  from  the  tech¬ 
nical  grounds  which  the  Senator  has  so 
ably  urged — and  I  take  it  that  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  sound  in  his  position — is  it  not 
true  that  the  practical  effect  of  attach¬ 
ing  civil-rights  amendments  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  oleomargarine  tax  repeal  bill  would 
be  to  join  together  as  opponents  of  the 
measure,  as  it  would  then  exist,  those 
who  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  tax  and  those  who  oppose  the 
civil-rights  program,  with  the  result  that 
under  those  circumstances  it  would  be¬ 
come  impossible  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  such  a  joinder  of  issues  in  this 
one  bill? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
there  can  be  no  question  about  that.  As 
I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  such  amendments.  Their 
purpose  is  to  kill  the  oleomargarine  tax 
repeal  bill.  In  fact,  I  think  it  has  been 
stated  here  on  the  floor  that  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  oleomargarine  tax  re¬ 
peal  bill  will  use  any  tactics  to  gain  their 
objective,  namely,  to  defeat  that  bill. 

So,  what  is  the  answer  to  all  this,  Mr. 
President?  The  answer  is  that  there  is 
no  possible  way  in  which  we  may  get  a 
clearly  defined  vote  on  the  civil-rights 
amendments  to  the  oleo  bill  unless  we 
wear  out  a  filibuster;  and  that,  I  submit, 
is  the  hard  way  to  achieve  civil  rights. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  wearing  out  a  filibuster.  If  the 
filibuster  were  worn  out,  the  amend¬ 
ments  would  be  germane;  would  they 
not? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes;  but  if  cloture  were 
invoked,  the  amendments  would  not  be 
germane. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  easier  way — a  direct  way — in  which 
we  may  come  to  a  clear-cut  vote  on  the 
merits  of  such  civil-rights  legislation  as 
FEPC,  and  that  way  is  to  bring  up  the 
FEPC  bill  pending  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  When  the  FEPC  bill,  stand¬ 
ing  on  its  own  legislative  feet,  is  before 
us,  we  can  file  a  cloture  petition  to  limit 
the  debate  on  it.  Thereupon  if,  under 
the  new  rule  XXII,  which  was  adopted 
last  winter  over  my  protest,  for  I  felt  it 
would  make  cloture  harder  to  obtain,  we 
are  successful  in  getting  64  Senators  to 
vote  to  apply  cloture  on  the  FEPC  de¬ 
bate,  we  then  can  go  on  to  vote  on  the 
bill  a  short  time  later. 

I  want  to  say  something  further  at  this 
time  to  some  'of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  who,  like  myself,  have  strong  con¬ 
victions  in  favor  of  FEPC.  Some  of  these 
Senators  are  troubled  by  the  assertion 
that  if  they  vote  to  table  discussion  of  the 
civil-rights  amendments,  they  are,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  voting  against  FEPC,  antilynch, 
anti-poll  tax,  and  others.  Some  of  the 
same  Senators  are  troubled,  too,  that 
they  may  not  have  another  opportunity 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress  to 
bring  the  FEPC  issue  squarely  into  focus 


and  vote  on  it.  To  them  I  say  that  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  on  January  4 
of  this  year,  President  Truman  called 
upon  us  to  enact  the  FEPC  law  and  the 
other  civil-rights  measures.  The  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas]  has  repeatedly  stated  for  himself, 
and  for  the  majority  policy  committee 
of  the  Senate,  of  which  both  he  and  I 
are  members,  that  we  fully  intend  to 
schedule  debate  on  the  pending  FEPC 
bill  early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
He  has  reiterated  that  pledge  just  re¬ 
cently.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  major¬ 
ity  policy  committee,  also  give  my  solemn 
pledge  that  I  shall  work  unrelentingly 
to  bring  up  the  FEPC  bill.  Furthermore, 
I  am  prepared  to  state  as  my  unqualified 
belief  that  we  will  debate  FEPC  on  its 
own  merits  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  reasons  I  have  already  stated  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  we  could  not  possibly  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  amending  the  oleo  bill  to  in¬ 
clude  the  civil  rights  riders,  and,  what  is 
more,  that  we  cannot  bring  the  Senate 
to  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  riders 
short  of  breaking  a  filibuster  without 
benefit  of  cloture. 

There  are,  however,  other  very  good 
reasons  for  voting  to  lay  the  amend¬ 
ments  on  the  table.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  riders  are  devices  to  launch  an  unre¬ 
strained  filibuster.  It  is  perfectly  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  amendment  has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  kill  the  oleo  bill. 

As  all  of  us  are  aware,  we  have  in  the 
Senate  no  rule  of  germaneness,  apart 
from  the  restriction  which  applies  to 
general  appropriations  bills — no  rule,  in 
other  words,  that,  at  least  theoretically, 
prevents  us  from  trying  to  wed  together 
completely  unrelated  issues. 

We  know,  too,  that  nongermane  rid¬ 
ers  have  been  used  repeatedly  in  the  past 
to  kill  legislation,  which  otherwise  could 
be  passed,  because  we  have  numerical 
majorities  great  enough  to  do  so.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  technique  of  attempt¬ 
ing  nongermane  amendments  is,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  just  said,  a  tech¬ 
nique  merely  to  divide  our  strength  and 
to  defeat  our  efforts  to  pass  measures 
which  we  are  otherwise  in  a  position  to 
pass. 

I  therefore  wish  to  submit  the  thought, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  ahead  of  us 
in  this  session  a  great  deal  of  vital  leg¬ 
islation,  on  which,  taken  individually, 
bill  after  bill  will  be  passed,  if  we  con¬ 
fine  our  discussion  to  one  issue  at  a  time. 
If  we  fail  to  discipline  ourselves,  if  we 
fail  to  stick  to  a  self-imposed  rule  of  ger¬ 
maneness,  we  shall  stand  helplessly  by, 
watching  measure  after  measure  go 
down  in  defeat  through  the  mechanism 
of  nongermane  riders,  which  will  tie 
us  up  in  knots,  or  cut  away  the  voting 
strength  of  the  majorities  who  support 
the  individual  bills. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  thought 
I  suggested  in  the  opening  of  my  re¬ 
marks:  Let  us  recognize  the  civil  rights 
riders  for  what  they  are.  Let  us  vote 
to  lay  them  on  the  table,  and  let  us  get 
down  to  the  business  of  repealing  the 
oleo  taxes.  And  then,  when  FEPC  comes 
before  the  Senate,  as  I  am  confident  it 
will  come,  shortly,  let  us  confine  our- 
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selves  to  the  merits  of  FEPC  and  not  be 
side-tracked  at  that  time  by  the  efforts 
which  will  be  made  to  kill  it  through  the 
technique  of  some  other  nongermane 
rider  designed  to  produce  a  stalemate. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  notice  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  asking  that  no  vote  be  taken  on  the 
antilynching  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  sponsored  and 
which  is  now  on  the  calendar,  but  the 
Senator  wants  to  vote  on  it  later.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
whip  on  the  Democratic  side,  consent  to 
taking  it  up  and  making  it  the  next  reg¬ 
ular  order  of  business  in  the  Senate? 
If  it  is  not  germane  to  the  pending  bill, 
will  the  Senator  see  that  it  is  brought 
before  the  Senate  as  the  next  order  of 
business? 

Mr.  MYERS.'  That  is  something,  as 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  knows, 
which  I  cannot  decide.  I  think  the 
Senator  shouW  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
assurance  and  promise  of  the  able  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  a  man  of  integrity,  that 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  some  of  the  civil-rights  bills  at 
an  early  date.  The  majority  leader  and 
the  majority  policy  committee  have  a 
program.  They  have  other  things  to 
consider,  too.  The  basing-point  bill,  by 
order  of  the  Senate,  is  to  be  taken  up 
Friday.  I  know  how  greatly  interested 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  in  the  dis- 
placed-persons  bill,  which,  by  order  of 
the  Senate,  will  be  back  on  the  calendar 
on  the  25th.  We  have  much  important 
business,  but  I  think,  when  the  majority 
leader  gives  the  Senate  his  word  that 
civil-rights  legislation,  in  which  I  am 
just  as  much  interested  as  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan,  will  be  brought  up 
at  a  very  early  date,  the  Senator  should 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  promise  and 
assurance  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  merely  wants  to  say  that  in 
the  number  of  years  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  always  seen  that  the  bill 
in  question  has  not  been  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  insofar  as  coming  to  a  vote  is 
concerned.  We  find  civil-rights  bills  in¬ 
troduced  from  year  to  year,  during  which 
time,  with  the  exception  of  2  years,  the 
present  majority  has  been  in  power. 
The  majority  party  does  not  bring  them 
up  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  could 
really  get  a  vote  on  them,  which  is  early 
in  the  session.  That  is  why  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  feels  that  he  will 
vote  not  to  table  the  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  the  time  is  ripe.  If  it  is  desired  to 
pass  a  bill  on  this  subject,  let  us  pass  it 
now. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  be  very 
factual  in  the  matter,  and  I  have  not 
injected  politics  into  it.  It  was  not  my 


intention  to  inject  politics  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  because  I  am  interested  in  getting 
a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  oleo. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  consider  it  to  be  the 
injection  of  politics  because  a  Republi¬ 
can  rises - 

Mr.  MYERS.  Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
mand  the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regular 
order  is  that  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  may  yield  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Let  me  finish.  I  said 
I  had  endeavored  to  approach  the  ques¬ 
tion  through  the  rules  ,and  to  discuss  it 
dispassionately.  The  Senator  has  men¬ 
tioned.  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  the  majority  party  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  that  we  have  not  brought  up 
certain  of  these  bills.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  first  order  of  business 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  was  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  change  the  rules.  We  were  not 
successful.  We  got  a  bad  cloture  rule. 
We  made  an  effort  to  support  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Vice  President.  The  first  or¬ 
der  of  business  was  the  motion  to  change 
the  rules,  which  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  in  the  consideration  of  civil- 
rights  legislation.  But  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  bill  in  question  was  on 
the  calendar  for  15  months  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  during  which  time 
no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  know  where  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  stood  on 
the  question  of  the  cloture  rule? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  know  definitely. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  stood  alongside  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Definitely;  and  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  see  to  it  that 
a  real  change  in  the  rules  was  finally 
accomplished.  We  were  unsuccessful. 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  no 
possible  way  in  which  we  can  get  civil- 
rights  legislation  during  a  discussion  of 
the  oleo  bill,  without  a  prolonged  fili¬ 
buster,  and  without  breaking  a  filibuster 
without  benefit  of  cloture.  So  I  say  let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  merits  of 
FEPC  and  civil-rights  legislation,  and 
not  be  sidetracked  by  the  efforts  which 
will  be  made  to  kill  it  through  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  some  other  nongermane  rider 
designed  to  produce  a  stalemate. 

A  rule  of  germaneness  is  a  good  rule — 
and  even  though  our  official  rules  of  the 
Senate  do  not  impose  that  limitation 
upon  us  other  than  in  the  instance  of 
general  appropriation  bills,  we  can  im¬ 
pose  one  upon  ourselves,  and  thus  make 
it  possible  by  the  end  of  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  to  come 
up  with  a  record  of  achievement  which 
all  of  us  may  view  with  pride.  The  alter¬ 
native  of  being  bogged  down  with  death¬ 
dealing  riders,  by  a  refusal  to  lay  them 
on  the  table  each  time  they  are  brought 
up,  is  an  alternative  I  do  not  like  to 
contemplate. 
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I  trust  and  hope,  therefore,  that  when 
a  motion  is  made  to  table  the  riders  the 
motion  will  prevail. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Some  time  ago,  in  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Senate,  we  went  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  all  amendments  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  which  were 
not  germane  to  an  issue  pending  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  my  studied  opinion 
that  we  took  a  remarkable  step  in  the 
direction  of  more  orderly  procedure  in 
the  Senate,  so  far  as  expediting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Senate  is  concerned.  The 
amendment  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  the  present  time,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  issue  we  are 
now  debating.  It  is  a  classical  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  Senate 
under  the  rules  as  they  now  exist.  I 
prophesy  that,  sooner  or  later,  as  a  result 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  the 
Senate  has  before  it  in  these  days  of 
domestic  and  world  problems,  the  Senate 
ultimately  will  bring  in  a  rule  under 
which  no  amendment  to  an  issue  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate,  unless  germane, 
shall  be  considered.  That  is  the  rule  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
why  the  Senate,  if  it  desires  to  expedite 
its  business,  should  not  have  a  similar 
rule. 

We  have  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  seeking  to  attach  the  antilynch¬ 
ing  bill  to  a  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine — two  bills  which  are  just 
as  far  apart  as  the  two  poles,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Yet,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
permitted  to  do  that.  We  are  compelled 
to  take  the  time  of  individual  Senators 
to  debate,  vote,  and  raise  parliamentary 
situations,  to  reach  a  final  conclusion 
upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  being  deceived 
as  a  result  of  what  my  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Dakota  is  doing  in 
connection  with  the  offering  of  his 
amendment.  My  friend  waited  until  the 
Wiley-Gillette  substitute  was  defeated 
before  he  offered  the  amendment  to  the 
original  bill.  I  am  sure  he  would  now 
admit  that  had  the  Wiley-Gillette  sub¬ 
stitute  been  adopted,  he  would  not  have 
delayed  the  Senate  by  offering  this  kind 
of  an  amendment  to  the  oleomargarine 
bill.  In  other  words,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  was  more  interested,  and 
rightly  so  from  his  viewpoint,  in  killing 
the  repeal  of  the  margarine  tax  than  in 
any  other  one  thing.  He  made  his  posi¬ 
tion  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He 
debated  the  issue  at  great  length,  which 
it  was  his  right,  of  course,  to  do.  But 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  knows 
that  as  a  result  of  offering  his  amend¬ 
ment  he  may  cause  a  filibuster  to  start 
which  will  ultimately  defeat  the  repeal 
of  the  oleomargarine  tax.  That  is  what 
he  hopes  to  do.  That  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  offering  of  the  amendment. 
Every  Senator  knows  that  to  be  so,  and 
the  country  knows  it.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  not  deceiving  the  people 
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who  are  truly  interested  in  passing  a 
civil-rights  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  two  telegrams  from 
organizations  which  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  civil  rights.  They  are  more 
interested  in  civil  rights  than  they  are 
in  the  repeal  of  the  margarine  tax,  so 
far  as  that  goes,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  do  not  want  to  see  civil  rights 
riders  placed  on  the  bill,  because  they 
know  the  reason  why  such  a  maneuver 
is  being  attempted. 

The  first  telegram  which  I  wish  to 
read  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  17,  1950. 
Hon.  Scott  W.  Lucas, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Our  organizations  stand  stanchly  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  President’s  civil-rights  program. 
The  national  emergency  civil-rights  mobili¬ 
zation  has  demonstrated  the  fullness  of  our 
support  for  this  program.  However,  we  do 
not  favor  the  proposed  civil-rights  riders  to 
the  oleo  tax-repeal  measure.  We  believe 
that  these  riders,  if  adopted,  would  insure 
the  defeat  of  oleo  tax  repeal.  We  strongly 
urge  that  you  not  allow  the  great  issue  of 
civil  rights  to  be  misused  so  as  to  defeat 
programs  designed  to  benefit  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 

Roy  Wilkins,  Acting  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People; 
Violet  M.  Gunther,  Legislative 
Representative,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action;  Lewis  Hines, 
Special  Representative,  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  George  L.  P. 
Weaver,  National  CIO;  Elmer  Hen¬ 
derson,  Director,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Human  Rights;  Michael 
Straight,  Chairman,  American 
Veterans  Committee;  Herman 
Edelsberg,  Washington  Represent¬ 
ative,  Antidefamation  League, 
B’nai  B'rith. 

The  telegram  refers  to  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  being  misused.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  this  sort 
of  an  amendment. 

The  next  telegram  which  I  wish  to 
read  comes  from  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  16,  1950. 
Senator  Scott  Lucas, 

The  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  we  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  so-called  civil-rights 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  William 
Langer  to  H.  R.  2023,  the  bill  to  repeal  oleo¬ 
margarine  tax.  As  you  know,  this  associa¬ 
tion  since  its  inception  40  years  ago  has 
worked  unceasingly  to  win  for  all  persons, 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  nationality, 
security  of  person  and  freedom  of  political 
and  economic  opportunity.  Senator  Langer 
does  not  intend  for  his  amendments  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  he  desires  only 
to  defeat  the  oleomargarine  tax  repeal.  Sen¬ 
ator  Langer  made  this  clear  in  his  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  January  11  when  he  charged 
that  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2023  “will  ruin 
thousands  of  farmers  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.”  Last  year  this  association  actively 
supported  amendments  to  prohibit  racial 
segregation  in  housing  and  education  when 
respective  bills  were  before  the  Senate.  Ra¬ 
cial  discrimination  in  both  of  these  fields  is 
widely  practiced  and  should  be  banned  in 
all  Federal  aid  to  such  programs.  Lynching, 
poll  taxes,  and  other  such  civil-rights  ques¬ 
tions  are  not,  however,  germane  to,  or  in¬ 


volved  in,  the  repeal  of  the  oleomargarine 
taxes;  we  therefore  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
so-called  Langer  civil-rights  amendments. 

Roy  Wilkins, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  these  tele¬ 
grams  into  the  Record  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  those  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  passage  of 
civil-rights  legislation  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Some  statements  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  those  who  support  amend¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  or  who  may  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  sponsoring  of  such  amend¬ 
ments.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are 
doing  it  for  one  purpose,  and  for  one 
purpose  only,  and  that  is  to  defeat  the 
repeal  of  the  margarine  tax.  I  should 
like  to  absolve  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
has  been  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
oleomargarine  tax  and  has  represented 
his  constituency  in  the  dairy  sections  of 
the  country  ably  and  well,  of  being  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  offering  of 
this  amendment.  I  should  like  to  state, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  due  course  of  this 
session  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
majority  leader,  having  discussed  the 
subject  with  the  policy  committee,  and 
a  majority  of  that  committee  having 
agreed  with  him,  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  take  up  certain  phases  of  the  civil- 
rights  program.  I  can  assure  my  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  that  will 
be  done,  and  the  first  issue  which  will 
come  before  the  Senate  is  the  FEPC  bill 
which  is  now  on  the  calendar  ready  for 
action.  There  will  be  no  question  about 
that,  Mr.  President. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  Senators 
who  supported  the  present  cloture  rule, 
which  provides  that  64  Members  of  the 
Senate  must  vote  for  cloture  before  we 
can  get  a  vote  on  a  bill,  will  remember, 
when  the  civil-rights  bills  come  before 
the  Senate,  the  vote  they  took  to  fasten 
that  rule  upon  the  Senate,  and  will  vote 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
such  legislation  when  the  time  comes. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  that  issue,  because  it  is  not 
germane  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Democrats  and  republi¬ 
cans  alike,  will  vote  to  table  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  because  of  what  seems  to  me  the 
unanswerable  arguments  which  have 
been  made  against  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  following 


Senators  ansv/ered  to  their 

names: 

Aiken 

Capehart 

Eastland 

Anderson 

Cordon 

Ecton 

Benton 

Darby 

Ellender 

Brewster 

Donnell 

Ferguson 

Bridges 

Douglas 

Flanders 

Butler 

Downey 

Frear 

Cain 

Dworshak 

Fulbright 

George 

Leahy 

O’Conor 

Gillette 

Lehman 

O’Mahoney 

Graham 

Lodge 

Pepper 

Green 

Long 

Russell 

Gurney 

Lucas 

Schoeppel 

Hayden 

McCarran 

Smith,  Maine 

Hendrickson 

McCarthy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Hill 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Hoey 

McFarland 

Taft 

Holland 

McKellar 

Taylor 

Humphrey 

McMahon 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Jenner 

Magnuson 

Thomas,  Utah 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Malone 

Thye  ~ 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Martin 

Tobey 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Maybank 

Tydlngs 

Kefauver 

Mlllikin 

Vandenberg 

Kem 

Mundt 

Watkins 

Kilgore 

Murray 

Williams 

Knowland 

Myers 

Withers 

Langer 

Neely 

Young 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  fram  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer], 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  been  requested 
to  announce  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia  [Mr:- Byrd]  is  un¬ 
avoidably  detained  today.  He  is  in 
Richmond  attending  the  inauguration  of 
the  Governor  of  that  Commonwealth. 
If  present,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  WITHERS.  My  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman]  is  absent  on  official  business 
as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  holding 
hearings  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
If  he  were  present  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  absent  on  official  business 
as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  holding 
hearings  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
If  he  were  present  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.” 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hunt],  are  absent  on  important  public 
business.  If  these  Senators  were  present 
and  voting  they  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  announce  further  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
is  attending  the  inauguration  today  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  is  unavoidably  absent.  His 
pair  on  this  vote  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  has 
previously  been  announced. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  is  absent  on  official  business  as 
a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  holding  hear¬ 
ings  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  who 
is  absent  on  official  business.  If  present 
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and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  who  is  absent  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Wherry]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 60 


Anderson 

Humphrey 

Millikin 

Benton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murray 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Myers 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Darby 

Kefauver 

O'Conor 

Douglas 

Kem 

O’Mahoney 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Pepper 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Russell 

Ellender 

Leahy 

Schoeppel 

Flanders 

Lehman 

Smith,  Maine 

Frear 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Long 

Sparkman 

George 

Lucas 

Taft 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Taylor 

Graham 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Green 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Tobey 

Hill 

Magnuson 

Tydings 

Hoey 

Malone 

Williams 

Holland 

Maybank 

Withers 

NAYS— 20 

Aiken 

Ecton 

Martin 

Brewster 

Ferguson 

Mundt 

Butler 

Gurney 

Thye 

Cain 

Hendrickson 

Vandenberg 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Watkins 

Donnell 

Langer 

Young 

Dworshak 

McCarran 

1 

NOT  VOTING— 

■16 

Bricker 

Hunt 

Saltonstall 

Byrd 

Ives 

Stennls 

Chapman 

Kerr 

Wherry 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Connally 

Morse 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

So  Mr.  Fulbright’s  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Langer’s  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  a  brief  statement  setting  out  the 
fact  that  I  favor  the  passage  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  I  voted  against  the  substitute, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  all  irrelevant  amend¬ 
ments  which  may  be  offered  thereto. 

I  send  my  statement  to  the  desk  for 
incorporation  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Pepper’s 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  under  the  present  law  house¬ 
wives  of  America  are  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
of  10  cents  a  pound  for  colored  oleomarga¬ 
rine  and  %  cent  a  pound  for  uncolored  marg¬ 
arine.  In  addition,  the  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  must  pay  license 
fees  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  total 
revenue  from  these  taxes  and  fees  has  risen 
from  $1,347,190  to  an  estimated  $16,000,000  in 
1950. 


This  tax  on  oleomargarine  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory.  What  we  are  doing  by  keep¬ 
ing  this  tax  is  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  of 
the  American  families  with  lower  incomes, 
who  are  the  prime  purchasers  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  colored  or  uncolored.  It  is  a  burden 
on  the  housewives  in  these  families  who  have 
the  problem  of  providing  a  decent  fare  for 
their  husbands  and  children. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  may  be  small  to 
some  people,  but  it  is,  I  am  sure,  large  to  the 
nearly  16,000,000  families  and  individuals  in 
the  United  States  who  have  Incomes  under 
$2,000,  and  probably  to  the  23,000,000  who 
have  incomes  between  $2,000  and  $5,000. 

Oleomargarine  is  a  good  food.  It  has  been 
establishment  that  it  is  as  nutritious  and  di¬ 
gestible  as  butter.  Nowadays  manufacturers 
add  the  necessary  vitamins  to  oleomargarine 
which  puts  it  on  a  par  with  butter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  This  bill  would  re¬ 
move  the  Federal  taxes  and  license  fees  on 
oleomargarine.  It  would  continue  to  re¬ 
quire  reporting  by  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers.  It  would  permit  yellow  oleomarga¬ 
rine  to  move  freely  across  State  lines. 

It  would  prevent  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded  colored  margarine  from  being  served 
or  sold  in  public  places.  Colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  must  be  clearly  identified  as  such. 
Misrepresentation  of  oleomargarine  as  butter 
is  prohibited  by  section  5  (a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  and  we  know  that  the 
Commission  has  promptly  acted  against 
labeling  and  advertising  practices  which  were 
deceptive  in  confusing  oleomargarine  with 
butter.  Under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  has 
established  a  standard  of  identity  for  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  he  has  the  power  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  any  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  oleomargarine  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Congress  repeals 
the  oleomargarine  tax  it  will  be  helping  the 
housewives  of  America.  This  bill  would  add 
to  and  raise  our  national  levels  of  nutrition 
and  health.  Increased  production  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  would  expand  the  market  for  our 
southern  products,  such  as  cottonseed  oil, 
and  soybean  oil,  which  are  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  nutritious  oleomargarine. 
Therefore  I  hope  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  this 
bill,  too  long  delayed,  will  speedily  become 
law. 

APMm'AE' ""FflRRBCT 

SHERMAN  TO  BE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL 

OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  asked  unanimous  consent 
for  the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
the  nomination  of  Admiral  Forrest  Sher¬ 
man  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
At  that  time  I  objected,  but  not  because 
I  did  not  think  Admiral  Sherman  would 
make  a  great  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
I  know  him  by  reputation  to  be  the  finest 
type  of  service  officer ;  a  man  of  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  and  experience. 

But  I  have  here  today  a  photostat  of 
an  official  document  which  I  intend  to 
read  to  the  Senate,  which  raises  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  vastly  more  important  nature 
than  the  mere  confirmation  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  any  man  to  any  post. 

It  brings  up  the  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  office  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  is  now  actually  vacant. 
It  brings  up  also  the  more  important 
question  of  whether  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  a  man  who  is  completely  incom¬ 


petent  or  whether  the  other  day  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  he  was 
just  plain  untruthful. 

This  document  and  the  facts  which  I 
am  about  to  discuss  should  bring  to  my 
colleagues  the  question  of  whether  they 
actually  have  the  power  to  appoint  a 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  his  statu¬ 
tory  term  of  two  full  years.  It  raises  the 
question  of  whether  confirmation  means 
that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  may 
hold  office  for  1  day,  1  week,  or  1  month — 
depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
willing  to  be  a  yes-man. 

I  specifically  call  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  the  question 
Whether  there  actually  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  post  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
to  which  Admiral  Sherman  can  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  whether  the  job  is  already 
filled  by  Admiral  Denfeld,  who  as  we  all 
know  is  not  physically  occupying  his  post, 
but  who  as  most  of  us  do  not  know  was 
commissioned  to  it  for  a  2-year  term  on 
September  14, 1949. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  advices  are  that 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
in  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  depends 
upon  the  testimony  given  by  Secretary 
Matthews.  Is  that  correct? 

;  Mr.  TYDINGS.  Largely.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  situation,  Admiral  Denfeld  was 
nominated  by  the  President;  his  nomina¬ 
tion  came  to  the  Senate;  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  held  hearings  and 
recommended  the  confirmation  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Denfeld.  After  the  Senate  had 
acted  and  the  matter  went  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  President  did  not  issue  the 
commission.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
confirmed  appointee  in  the  job. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Marbury 
against  Madison  a  similar  question  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  President  had  the  right  not 
to  issue  a  commission  to  an  appointee, 
although  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate;  that  the  appointing  power,  not¬ 
withstanding  confirmation,  held  good  all 
the  way  up  to  the  time  of  the  issuing  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  May  I  interrupt  the 
Senator?  If  the  commission  had  been 
issued,  then  the  Senator  would  say  that 
there  now  is  nq  vacancy? 

Mr.  TYDINGS^  If  the  commission  had 
been  issued,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland,  without  study  into 
the  matter,  I  would  assume  that  there 
would  be  no  vacancy  Until  the  term  for 
which  the  admiral  ha^  been  appointed 
had  expired.  Whether  or  not  in  that 
contingency  the  President  would  have  the 
right  of  removal  is  not  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
not  want  to  pass  on  it  without  more 
study  as  to  the  precedents,  the  law,  and 
the  circumstances  that  might  enter  into 
it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  many  more 
situations,  have  existed  exactly  the  same 
as  the  one  Vhich  has  just  been  described, 
namely  tha\  the  Senate  has  confirmed 
someone  and’  the  President  has  refused 
to  issue  a  commission? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  Mr.  President, 
not  for  a  minute.  Before  yielding  I  want 
to  read  this  document,  which  I  think  will 
make  unnecessary  many  of  the  questions 
which  would  otherwise  be  asked.  I  very 
much  wish  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  remain  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  engagement  at  1  o’clock  and  he  must 
leave  shortly.  So  if  there  are  any  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
desires  to  address  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  be  grateful  if  he  would  do  so  in 
the  immediate  future,  because  I  cannot 
remain  much  longer  without  breaking 
my  engagement  entirely.  I  did  not  know 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  going  to 
speak  now  or  I  would  have  postponed 
the  engagement  if  that  had  been  possible. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  are  some 
things  to  which  I  will  call  the  Senator’s 
attention  in  the  next  2  or  3  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  leaves,  which  I  think  he  will  con¬ 
sider  of  vast  importance. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  decide  whether 
or  not  Admiral  Denfeld  has  been  legally 
removed  before  we  can  put  another  man 
in  his  place. 

The  law  provides  for  not  more  than  a 
total  of  4  years’  term  of  office  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  upon  appointment 
by  the  President  and  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  The  act  did  not  provide  that 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  could  be 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
or  the  whim  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United' 
States,  in  a  unanimous  decision  handed 
down  on  May  27,  1935,  held  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Humphreys  case  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  could  hot  re¬ 
move  a  Government  official  in  disregard 
of  a  fixed  term  prescribed  by/the  Con¬ 
gress.  / 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  short  while.  Let  me  speak 
for  about  three  minutes  more  and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  / 

Mr.  T  YDINGS.  But  the  Senator  wants 
to  keep  his  facts  straight  as  he  goes 
along. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  will  not  yield  for 
about  3  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield./ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  refuses  to  yield  now. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  will  yield  in  about 
3  minutes.  There  are  some  facts  I  want 


to  bring  to  the  Senator’s  mind  before  he 
asks  any  more  questions,  because  the 
Senator  might  be  embarrassed  by  reason 
of  the  questions  he  may  ask  before  first 
getting  these  facts. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No,  I  will  not  be  em¬ 
barrassed  by  reason  of  any  questions  I 
may  ask.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  to  me  now. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  the  Humphreys 
case  the  Court  held  that  there  was  in¬ 
sufficient  cause  to  remove  a  public  serv¬ 
ant  in  disregard  of  a  fixed  term  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Congress  simply  because  his 
thoughts  did  not  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  Supreme 
Court  wisely  said: 

It  is  quite  evident  that  one  who  holds  his 
office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  another 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  an  at¬ 
titude  of  independence  against  the  latter’s 
will. 

You,  Mr.  President,  were  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  we  passed  the 
unification  bill.  You  will  recall  that 
after  careful  study  and  thought,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House,  without  a  dissenting 
vote  to  that  provision,  decided  that  the 
term  of  office  should  be  for  a  fixed  term. 
On  that  point  there  can  be  no  question. 
If  we  intended  that  he  could  be  removed 
at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  we  would  have  so  provided. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  afternoon  of 
last  October  27,  President  Truman  an¬ 
nounced  to  a  news  conference  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Denfeld  was  beitfg  replaced  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Last  week,  Secretary  of  Navy  Francis 
P.  Matthews  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Qdifimittee  to  support 
the  nomination  of  Admiral  Sherman  as 
Chief  of  Naval  bperations. 

He  testified/in  effect,  that  a  vacancy 
existed  in  tb4  post  of  Chief  of  Naval  Op¬ 
erations  because  this  document  did  not 
exist,  'pherefore,  Mr.  Matthews  rea¬ 
soned,  Ire  was  entitled  to  appoint  a  new 
man  to  this  vacant  post.  His  testimony 
wayto  the  effect  that  if  the  document 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  were  in 
existence,  then  there  would  not  be  a 
Vacancy  in  the  post  of  Chief  of  Naval  Op¬ 
erations. 

I  gather  from  what  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  just  said  that  he  also 
agrees  with  that.  Before  reading  this 
document,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Matthews’  testimony. 

Incidentally,  can  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  Mr.  Matthews  was  under  oath 
when  he  was  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  He  was  not? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
question,  but  I  wish  to  do  so  in  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  way. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  So  far  as  I  recall,  Mr. 
Matthews  was  not  under  oath;  and  no 
member  of  the  committee,  either  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Republican,  requested  that  he 
testify  under  oath.  Otherwise,  the  oath 
would  have  been  administered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland],  who  was  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  asked  some 
questions  which  are  very  pertinent.  I 
read  now  from  portions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Navy’s  testimony  as  it  appears  on 
pages  94  and  95  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  week: 

Senator  Knowland.  My  recollection  Is  that 
on  or  about  the  15th  of  August,  the  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  his  name  was  sent  up;  is  that 
approximately  correct? 

Secretary  Matthews.  I  would  say  about 
that  time. 

Senator  Knowland.  You  were  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  at  the  time? 

Secretary  Matthews.  I  was  Secretary;  yes. 

Senator  Knowland.  How  long  is  the  term 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations? 

Secretary  Matthews.  The  term  for  which 
Admiral  Denfeld  was  appointed  the  first 
time  was  2  years. 

Senator  Knowland.  Was  the  appointment 
on  August  15,  1949,  presumably  for  a  2-year 
tferm? 

Secretary  Matthews.  A  second  term  of  2 
years;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knowland.  Could  you  inform  the 
committee  as  to  how  it  happened  that  there 
is  a  vacancy  in  the  office? 

Secretary  Matthews.  Well,  at  the  present 
time  the  vacancy  occurs  by  the  fact  that 
Admiral  Denfeld’s  first  term  has  expired  and 
he  never  has  been  appointed  for  a  second 
term.  His  name  was  suggested,  he  was  con¬ 
firmed,  but  his  commission  was  never  issued 
to  him. 

With  that  Information  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  think  the 
committee  was  perfectly  justified  in  as¬ 
suming  that  there  was  a  vacancy. 

I  read  further: 

Senator  Bridges.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not 
want  to  break  in,  but  Admiral  Denfeld  never, 
then,  was  the  Chief  of  Operations  for  the 
second  term? 

Secretary  Matthews.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bridges.  The  Senate  confirmed 
him. 

Secretary  Matthews.  But  that  was,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  confirmation  was  if  the 
President  wishes  to  appoint  him,  but  he 
never  appointed  him  for  the  second  term. 
He  never  issued  the  commission. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I 
should  like  to  read  from  this  document. 
The  one  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  of  the  commission,  which  was 
issuedLo  Admiral  Denfeld.  The  original 
is  in  his  possession. 

This  is  the  commission  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Matthews  told  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  did  not  exist.  It  is  Admiral 
Denfeld’s  commission  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  It  runs  from  December  15, 
1949,  to  December  15,  1951.  It  is  dated 
September  14,  1949.  It  is  signed,  Mr. 
President,  by  Francis  P.  Matthews  and 
Harry  S.  Truman.  It  says  that  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Francis  P.  Matthews  re¬ 
pose  “special  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
patriotism,  fidelity,  and  abilities  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Louis  E.  Denfeld.”  This  is  the 
commission  which  Secretary  Matthews 
told  the  committee  did  not  exist.  I  as¬ 
sure  the  Senate  that  it  does  exist. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  very  able 
Senator  who  is  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  whether  he  thinks 
it  might  be  well,  before  bringing  Admiral 
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REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendments  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  numbered  A. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line 
19,  after  the  word  “of”  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  “the  foregoing  provisions  of.” 

On  page  5,  line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  word  “This”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “The  foregoing  provisions  -  of 
this.” 

On  page  5,  after  line  6,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following  new  sections : 

Sec.  .  The  requirement  that  a  poll  tax 
be  paid  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  or  regis¬ 
tering  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
istnot  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  qualification 
of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  registering  to 
vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections  for  said 
officers,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  is  and  shall  be  deemed  an  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  manner  of  holding  primaries 
and  other  elections  for  said  national  officers 
and  a  tax  upon  the  right  or  privilege  of  vot¬ 
ing  for  said  national  officers. 

Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  Government  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  subdivision  to  prevent  any  person 
from  voting  or  registering  to  vote  in  any  pri¬ 
mary  or  other  election  for  President,  Vice 
President,  electors  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  ground  that 
such  person  has  not  paid  a  poll  tax  and  any 
such  requirement  shall  be  invalid  and  void 
insofar  as  it  purports  to  disqualify  any  person 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  such  primary 
or  other  election.  No  State,  municipality, 
or  other  Government  or  governmental  sub¬ 
division  shall  levy  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax 
on  the  right  or  privilege  of  voting  in  such 
primary  or  other  election,  and  any  such  tax 
shall  be  invalid  and  void  insofar  as  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  disqualify  any  person  otherwise 
qualified  from  voting  at  such  primary  or 
other  election. 

Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  Government  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  subdivision  to  interfere  with  the 
manner  of  selecting  persons  for  national  of¬ 
fice  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registering  to 
vote  in  any  primary  or  other  election  for 
President,  Vice  President,  electors  for  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  any  such  requirement  shall  be  invalid 
and  void. 

Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
whether  or  not  acting  under  the  cover  of 
authority  of  the  laws  of  any  State  or  sub¬ 
division  thereof,  to  require  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  reg¬ 
istering  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other  elec¬ 
tion  for  President,  Vice  President,  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  amendment,  I  also 
want  to  read  a  resolution  which  I  am 
going  to  send  to  the  desk,  on  which  I 


am  going  to  ask  the  Senate  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  after  it  is  referred  to  the  proper 
committee.  The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit¬ 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  to  determine 

(1)  what  connection,  if  any.  Lever  Bros.,  or 
any  subsidiary  or  affiliate  thereof,  had  with 
raising  the  price  of  oleomargarine  any  time 
within  the  last  10  years,  particularly  at  any 
time  when  legislation  to  remove  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Congregs  of  the  United  States — 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  about 
a  year  ago  when  the  oleomargarine  ques¬ 
tion  was  up  before  the  Senate,  when  it 
looked  as  though  the  bill  removing  the 
tax  from  oleomargarine  might  pass,  at 
a  time  when  the  argument  in  favor  of 
removing  the  tax  from  oleo  was  that 
the  poor  people  would  be  able  to  buy 
oleo  at  a  low  price,  rather  than  buy  but¬ 
ter,  at  that  very  time  Lever  Bros,  in¬ 
vestment  company  and  another  corpora¬ 
tion  got  together  to  corner  oleomargar¬ 
ine  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
all  over  the  world,  and  within  a  space 
of  3  weeks  the  price  of  oleomargarine 
was  raised  23  cents  a  pound.  I  believe 
that  should  be  investigated.  When  we 
remove  the  tax  from  oleo,  are  we  doing 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people 
of  the  country,  or  are  we  doing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  a  great  big  trust? — 

(2)  whether  an  attempt  to  corner  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  oleomargarine  was  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  Lever  Bros,  or  any  such  subsidiary 
or  affiliate;  (3)  what  part,  if  any,  Charles 
Luckman,  as  president  of  Lever  Bros.,  had 
in  any  such  attempt  to  corner  the  market 
and  increase  the  price  of  oleomargarine — 

I  may  say  this  is  the  same  Charles 
Luckman  who  recently  was  appointed — 
I  do  not  know  by  whom — to  be  general 
manager  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  holding  of  its  Jackson-Jefferson  Day 
dinners  all  over  the  United  States.  I  am 
curious  to  know  why  this  man,  whose 
company  only  a  short  time  ago  was  sued 
by  the  United  States  Government  for 
being  part  of  a  trust,  and  who  came  be¬ 
fore  the  court  pleading  nolo  contendere, 
saying,  “Yes ;  it  is  all  true,”  and  who  was 
a  member  of  an  outfit  that  paid  a  $50,- 
000  fine — this  man  was  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  who,  with  others,  paid  a  fine 
of  $50,000 — I  am  curious  to  know  why 
that  man  should  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Democratic  Party,  which  says  it  is 
fighting  the  trusts,  which  says  it  is  for 
the  poor  people,  and  that  all  the  trusts 
belong  to  the  Republican  Party.  I  am 
curious  to  know  why  that  man  should 
have  been  chosen  out  of  157,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  by  the  Democratic 
Party  to  be  at  the  head  and  to  act  as 
general  manager  of  all  the  Jackson-Jef¬ 
ferson  Day  dinners  to  be  held  all  over  the 
country — 

and  (4)  whether  there  is  or  has  been  a  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Lever  Bros.,  its 
subsidiaries,  or  affiliates,  and  any  other  con¬ 
cerns,  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws  in  caus¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  price  of  oleomargarine 
at  any  time  during  the  last  10  years,  and 
particularly  to  ascertain  the  part  played 
therein  by  Charles  Luckman,  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  as  president  of  Lever  Bros.,  and 
whether  in  furtherance  of  such  conspiracy 
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legislation  was  proposed  which  would  permit 
importation  either  without  tax  or  with  a  very 
low  tax  of  products  in  competition  with  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof,  is  directed  in  connection  with 
such  investigation  to  cause  a  subpena  to  be 
served  upon  the  said  Charles  Luckman  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  testimony  with 
respect  to  any  matters  which  it  considers 
relevant  thereto. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  not  later 
than  April  1,  1950,  the  results  of  its  investi¬ 
gation,  together  with  such  :  ecommenda- 
tions  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  213)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Langer  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  to  determine  (1) 
what  connection,  if  any,  Lever  Bros.,  or  any 
subsidiary  or  affiliate  thereof,  had  with  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  oleomargarine  any  time  with¬ 
in  the  last  10  years,  particularly  at  any  time 
when  legislation  to  remove  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  (2)  whether 
an  attempt  to  corner  the  market  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Lever 
Bros,  or  any  such  subsidiary  or  affiliate;  (3) 
what  part,  if  any,  Charles  Luckman,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lever  Bros.,  had  in  any  such  at¬ 
tempt  to  corner  the  market  and  increase 
the  price  of  oleomargarine';  and  (4)  whether 
there  is  or  has  been  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  Lever  Bros.,  its  subsidiaries  or  affiliates, 
and  any  other  concerns,  to  violate  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  in  causing  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  oleomargarine  at  any  time  during 
the  last  10  years,  and  particularly  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  part  played  therein  by  Charles  Luck¬ 
man,  either  individually  or  as  president  of 
Lever  Bros.,  and  whether  in  furtherance  of 
such  conspiracy,  legislation  was  proposed 
which  would  permit  importation  either  with¬ 
out  tax  or  with  a  very  low  tax  of  products 
in  competition  with  the  dairy  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  The  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  di¬ 
rected  in  connection  with  such  investigation 
to  cause  a  subpena  to  be  served  upon  the 
said  Charles  Luckman  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  his  testimony  with  respect  to  any 
matters  which  it  considers  relevant  thereto. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  not  later 
than  April  1,  1950,  the  results  of  its  investi¬ 
gation  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  question  which  we  are 
now  discussing,  I  desire  to  offer  another 
resolution.  The  resolution  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
campaign  contributions  made  at  any  time 
during  the  last  10  years  by  or  on  behalf  of 
Charles  Luckman  personally  or  by  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  Lever  Bros.,  or  any  of  its  subsidi¬ 
aries  or  affiliates,  to  the  Democratic  or  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committees,  or  to  any 
State  committee  of  the  Democratic  or  Re¬ 
publican  Parties,  or  to  any  individual  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
Parties.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  directed 
in  connection  with  such  investigation  to 
cause  a  subpoena  to  be  served  upon  the  said 
Charles  Luckman  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
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lng  his  testimony  with  respect  to  any  mat¬ 
ters  which  It  considers  relevant  thereto. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  not  later 
than  April  1,  1950,  the  results  of  Its  investi¬ 
gation  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  may  deem  desirable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  examine  the  resolution.  Unless  it 
involves  an  investigation  as  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  antitrust  law,  it  would  not  au¬ 
tomatically  go  to  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  Chair  will  take  a  look  at  it  and 
reserve  his  ruling  as  to  that. 

(Subsequently,  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
214)  submitted  by  Mr.  Langer,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.) 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  some  3  or  4  hours 
ago,  when  he  talked  upon  the  first 
amendment  I  offered,  the  one  dealing 
with  antilynching,  said,  among  other 
things,  “I  have  fought  consistently  for 
civil  rights.”  That  is  what  was  said  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Well,  Mr.  President,  it  is  passing 
strange  to  me  that  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  has  been  in  power  since  January 
1933,  a  matter  of  16  years,  during  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  which  time 
they  had  a  majority  of  2  to  1  in  the 
House  and  a  majority  once  of  4  to  1  in 
the  Senate,  at  a  time  when  they  could 
pass  any  kind  of  legislation  they  wished, 
never  once  enforced  the  criminal  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  We 
then  had  a  President,  elected  upon  the 
platform  that  he  was  going  to  enforce 
laws;  that  he  was  going  to  fight  for  the 
little  man.  In  his  speeches  he  said  that 
all  the  big  corporations  were  supporting 
the  Republican  Party,  and  so  he  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Six¬ 
teen  years  later  what  do  we  find?  We 
find  appointed  as  head  of  the  Jackson  - 
Jefferson  Day  dinners  the  head  of  the 
Oleomargarine  Trust — not  only  a  trust 
here  in  the  United  States  but  a  trust  so 
large  that  when  the  president  of  Lever 
Bros,  died  a  short  time  ago  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  said  he 
represented  530  corporations  scattered 
all  over  the  world. 

How  large  is  this  Lever  Bros,  corpora¬ 
tion  and  its  affiliates?  They  have  a 
branch  away  over  in  Belgium.  They 
have  a  branch  in  the  Netherlands.  They 
have  a  branch  in  Scandinavia.  They 
have  a  branch  in  Finland.  They  have 
a  branch  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
They  have  a  branch  in  Italy.  They 
have  a  branch  in  Switzerland.  They 
have  a  branch  in  Austria.  They  have  a 
branch  in  Germany.  This  octopus  has 
a  branch  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  has  a 
branch  in  Poland.  It  has  a  branch  in 
Hungary.  Yes,  this  great  octopus  has 
a  branch  in  Yugoslavia.  It  has  a  branch 
in  Rumania.  The  outfit  of  Charles 
Luckman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Jackson-Jefferson  Day  dinners  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  a  branch  in 
France.  It  has  another  branch  in  Den¬ 
mark.  It  has  a  branch  in  Norway.  It 
has  a  branch  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  It 
is  doing  business  and  has  a  branch  in 
Siam.  It  has  a  branch  in  China.  It  has 
a  branch  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  It  has  a  branch  in  the  Argentine. 


It  has  a  branch  in  Brazil.  It  has  a  branch 
in  the  United  States,  its  headquarters 
being  in  Boston.  It  has  a  branch  in 
Canada.  It  has  a  branch  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  has  a  branch  in  Newfound¬ 
land.  It  has  a  branch  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  refuse  to  yield  at 
this  time.  • 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  This  octopus  has  a 
branch  in  Palestine.  It  has  a  branch 
in  Egypt.  It  has  a  branch  in  British 
West  Africa.  It  has  a  branch  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  It  has  a  branch 
in  Pakistan.  It  has  a  branch  in  India. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  this  great,  big  octopus,  who  is 
also  general  manager  of  the  Jackson- 
Jefferson  Day  dinners  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  party  which  says  it  represents 
the  poor  people,  is  going  to  have  these 
Jackson-Jefferson  Day  dinners  in  all 
these  countries  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  going  to  serve  oleo  or 
butter  at  those  banquets.  But  he  also 
has  a  branch  in  Burma,  a  branch  in 
Australia,  a  branch  in  the  Solomon 
Islands,  a  branch  in  New  Zealand.  An¬ 
other  arm  of  this  great  octopus  is  in 
Chile.  Another  arm  is  in  Uruguay,  and 
another  arm  of  the  octopus  is  in  Tunisia. 
Another  arm  is  in  Asia.  This  great  cor¬ 
poration,  the  largest  in  the  world,  far 
larger  than  General  Motors  Corp.,  far 
larger  than  the  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
has  a  branch  in  Syria,  a  branch  in  Iraq, 
another  branch  in  Iran,  another  branch 
in  Morocco,  another  branch  in  the  Canary 
Islands. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Democrats 
will  have  canaries  singing  at  the  Jeffer- 
son-Jaekson  Day  dinners,  but,  in  any 
event,  this  great  corporation  has  a  branch 
in  the  Canary  Islands.  It  has  other 
branches  in  Gambia,  Portuguese  Guinea, 
French  Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Li¬ 
beria. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democratic  Party 
is  holding  some  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
dinners,  and  I  understand  they  are  $100 
a  plate.  If  a  man  takes  his  wife  or  his 
sweetheart  it  would  cost  him  $200.  The 
man  in  charge  of  all  these  dinners  is 
the  President  of  Lever  Bros.,  the  great¬ 
est  oleomargarine  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  It  produces  75  percent  of  all 
the  oleomargarine  sold  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  has  branches,  as  I  have  said,  all 
over  the  world.  I  stopped  with  the  fifty- 
fourth  branch.  It  has  other  branches. 
Wherever  there  are  people,  Mr.  President, 
it  has  a  branch.  It  has,  68  branches  in 
all,  including  a  branch  on  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  in  Nigeria,  and  in  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

As  I  said  when  I  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  awhile  ago,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
curious  to  know  how  it  happened  that 
this  outfit  raised  the  price  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  23  cents  a  pound,  at  the  very  time, 
a  year  ago,  when  it  was  thought  we  would 
take  the  tax  from  oleomargarine.  I  have 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  telling 
me  to  vote  to  take  the  tax  off  oleomar¬ 


garine  and  saying,  “We  are  going  to  get 
it  10  cents  a  pound  cheaper.”  But  in¬ 
stead -of  that,  the  price  went  up  until  it 
was  raised  23  cents  a  pound  in  3  weeks. 
If  the  bill  had  .been  passed,  that  is  what 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Washington  and 
the  people  of  every  State  in  the  United 
States  would  have  had  to  pay  for  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader  read  a  tele¬ 
gram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  read  two 
telegrams.  He  said  there  were  two  great 
organizations  which  did  not  want  the 
civil -rights  amendment  offered  in  .con¬ 
nection  with  the  oleomargarine  bill.  The 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  Senator  read  those  tele¬ 
grams.  I  received  one  of  those  telegrams 
myself.  Mine  is  signed  by  Roy  Wilkins, 
acting  secretary.  He  does  not  say  of 
what  he  is  acting  secretary,  so  I  have  to 
read  the  telegram.  He  says: 

We  have  Just  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  various  Members  of  the  Senate: 

“On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  we  urge 
you  to  defeat  the  so-called  civil  rights 
amendments  offered  by  Senator  William 
Langer  to  H.  R.  2023,  the  bill  to  repeal  oleo¬ 
margarine  taxes.  As  you  know,  this  associa¬ 
tion,  since  its  Inception  40  years  ago,  has 
worked  unceasingly  to  win  for  all  persons, 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  color,  security 
of  person  and  freedom  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity.  Senator  Langer  does  not 
Intend  these  amendments  to  further  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  He  desires  only  to 
defeat  the  oleomargarine  tax  repeal.” 

It  is  very  strange  how  this  man  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  my  mind.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  knows  nothing  about  it, 
and  I  make  this  statement,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  William  Langer, 
of  North  Dakota,  has  done  more  for  civil 
rights  than  this  man  Wilkins  has  done 
during  all  his  lifetime.  I  ascertained 
that  these  organizations  never  voted  to 
send  these  telegrams  at  all,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  man  represents  no  one  but 
himself.  There  are  several  thousand 
delegates  in  their  congress,  and  that  con¬ 
gress  never  adopted  a  resolution  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  subject,  and  yet  Mr.  Wilkins 
sends  me  a  telegram. 

I  say,  shame  on  Mr.  Wilkins  for  pre¬ 
suming  to  send  a  telegram  which  he  says 
represents  the  views  of  his  organization, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  executive 
committee  and  no  membership  ever  au¬ 
thorized  him  to  send  this  telegram. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  came  to  me  who 
represents  the  National  Negro  Council, 
with  2,000,000  members — Negroes  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  He  filed  this 
statement  with  me: 

Edgar  G.  Brown,  director.  National  Negro 
Council,  calls  on  Senator  Lucas,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  to  demand  vote  on 
Langer  clvll-rlghts  amendments  and  not 
move  to  table  and  cut  off  debate  on  these 
measures. 

A  200-man  clvll-rlghts  delegation  from 
Illinois,  and  Edgar  G.  Brown,  director  of  the 
National  Negro  Council,  representing  more 
than  a  million  signers  to  a  petition  support¬ 
ing  the  President’s,  civil-rights  program — 

A  million  persons  signed  this  petition, 
Mr.  President — 

supporting  the  President’s  civil-rights  pro¬ 
gram,  called  upon  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas 
(Democrat,  Illinois) ,  majority  leader  of  the 
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Senate,  to  get  a  vote  now  on  the  Langer  civil- 
rights  amendments  to  the  oleo  bill,  pending 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

To  get  ct  vote  now,  Mr.  President — not 
a  year  or  5  years  or  10  years  from  now. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  yesterday  admitted  that 
the  Democratic  Party  had  been  p’aying 
politics  with  all  the  civil-rights  meas¬ 
ures,  and,  for  good  measure,  he  accused 
the  Republicans  of  doing  likewise.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  knows  about  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  but  here  is  a  leading 
Democrat,  a  man  who  has  been  gover¬ 
nor  of  his  State  and  is  now  Senator,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  playing  politics  with  the  civil-rights 
issue. 

So  the  director  of  the  National  Negro 
Council  says  they  want  to  get  a  vote  now. 
A  million  Negroes  who  signed  this  peti¬ 
tion  want  a  vote  now.  They  want  to 
get  a  vote  now  on  the  Langer  evil-rights 
amendments  to  the  oleo  bill  pending  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  civil-rights  delegation  pointed  out  to 
Senator  Lucas  that  any  motion  made  by  him 
to  lay  the  Langer  civil-rights  amendments  on 
the  table  and  any  subsequent  votes  by  any 
Senators  to  kill  off  any  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  civil  rights  at  the  very  first  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  second  session  of  this  Congress  to 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  civil  rights  would  be 
construed  and  recorded  as  an  unfriendly  and 
destructive  action,  calculated  only  to  indefi¬ 
nitely  hold  off  the  sincere  supporters  of  civil 
rights  and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Dlxle- 
crat  enemies  of  civil-rights  legislation  and 
defeat  the  patriotic  demand  of  15,(  )0,000  Ne¬ 
groes,  who  sent  1,000,000  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  fight  in  World  War  II  for  first- 
class  citizenship  in  our  American  democracy. 

The  statement  of  the  director  of  the 
National  Negro  Council  continues: 

The  civil-rights  delegation  further  pointed 
out  to  Senator  Lucas  that  in  20  years  of  Re¬ 
publican  rule  and  18  years  of  Democratic 
control  of  Congress  no  single  antilynching 
bill  had  ever  reached  the  voting  stage  in  the 
Senate  under  the  old  two-thirds  majority 
cloture  rule  or  the  new  64  two-thirds  rule  to 
6top  filibuster  by  limitation  of  debate,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  such  legislation  to  a  final  vote 
In  the  Senate. 

In  38  years,  Mr.  President,  20  years  un¬ 
der  the  Republicans  and  18  years  under 
the  Democrats,  the  antilynching  bill  has 
never  been  brought  to  a  vote.  No  wonder 
a  million  Negroes  signed  the  petition. 

Edgar  G.  Brown,  the  spokesman, 
stated  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas]  : 

There  is  the  best  chance  in  40  years  to  get 
a  vote  now  in  the  Senate  by  meeting  this 
Senate  parliamentary  situation  and  the 
Dixiecrat  filibuster  tactics  head  on  and  call¬ 
ing  for  a  vote  on  the  Langer  civil-rights 
amendments  now  which  are  the  pending  mo¬ 
tion  before  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  leader¬ 
ship  is  seriously  determined  to  carry  out 
the  President’s  demand  to  stay  in  Washing¬ 
ton  all  summer  if  need  be  to  pass  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  civil  rights,  there  is  no  logic  in  the 
Senate  leadership  making  a  motion  to  lay 
the  Langer  civil-rights  amendments  on  the 
table  at  this  time.  The  President’s  civil- 
rights  program  as  sponsored  by  Senator 
Langer  (Republican,  North  Dakota)  is  now 
the  pending  amendments  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  final  effort  to  force  a  vote,  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  promised  the  civil-rights  delegation  at 
the  White  House  yesterday,  can  be  fought  out 
now  by  the  majority  leader.  Senator  Lucas, 


demanding  a  Senate  vote  on  civil  rights.  It 
takes  the  same  64  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  membership  at  this  time,  just  as  it  would 
take  64  two-thirds  vote  at  some  future  date 
set  by  the  Senate  majority  leader,  Senator 
Lucas,  to  vote  on  civil  rights.  The  true 
friends  of  civil  rights — 

Say  these  million  Negroes  through 
their  leader,  Edgar  G.  Brown — 
and  those  Senators  of  both  parties  who  ever 
Intended  to  actually  vote  for  the  civil-rights 
legislation  that  so  often  has  been  promised 
and  much  lip  service  and  ballyhoo  broadcast 
have  the  best  opportunity  to  make  good  to 
the  Negro  people  by  standing  up  now  and 
being  counted  by  voting  for  the  Langer  civil- 
rights  amendments  to  the  oleo  bill  now  the 
only  business  officially  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Any  promise  of  later 
consideration  for  civil-rights  action  by  the 
Senate  is  patently  and  simply  another  fili¬ 
buster  tactic,  this  time  the  resort  of  the 
vote-dodging  and  those  secretly  opposed  to 
the  civil-rights  program  who  have  been  fool¬ 
ing  the  Negro  people  by  some  ramification 
of  these  tactics  for  the  past  25  years  to  my 
personal  knowledge.  The  record  is  going  to 
be  made  and  recorded  for  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  and  the  Senate  majority  leadership 
on  the  Langer  civil-rights  amendments.  A 
move  by  Senator  Lucas  to  table  means  de¬ 
feat  of  civil  rights  and  all  Senators  voting  for 
it  know  it  and  the  voters  will  know  it  from 
now  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  telegram  sent  to  me  by  Roy 
Wilkins,  acting  secretary,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  16, 1950. 
Senator  William  Langer, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  have  just  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  various  Members  of  Senate:  “On  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  we  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  so-called  civil-rights  amendments  of¬ 
fered  by  Senator  William  Langer  to  H.  R. 
2023,  the  bill  to  repeal  oleomargarine  tax. 
As  you  know  this  association  since  its  In¬ 
ception  40  years  ago  has  worked  unceasingly 
to  win  for  all  persons,  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  nationality  security  of  person 
and  freedom  of  political  and  economic  op¬ 
portunity.  Senator  Langer  does  not  intend 
for  his  amendments  to  further  the  cause  of 
civil  rights,  he  desires  only  to  defeat  the 
oleomargarine  tax  repeal.  Senator  Langer 
made  this  clear  in  his  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  January  11  when  he  charged  that  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  2023,  ‘will  ruin  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota.’ 
Last  year  this  association  actively  supported 
amendments  to  prohibit  racial  segregation 
in  housing  and  education  when  respective 
bills  were  before  the  Senate.  Racial  dis¬ 
crimination  in  both  of  these  fields  is  widely 
practiced  and  should  be  banned  in  all  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  such  programs.  Lynching,  poll 
taxes,  and  other  civil-rights  questions  are 
not,  however,  germane  to  or  involved  in  the 
repeal  of  the  oleomargarine  taxes.  We  there¬ 
fore  urge  the  defeat  of  the  so-called  Langer 
civil-rights  amendments.” 

Rot  Wilkins, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Members  of  the  Senate  why  I 
offer  these  amendments  at  this  particu¬ 


lar  time.  As  a  friend  of  the  Negro  and  a 
friend  of  the  poor  whites,  I  can  only  say 
that  for  9  years,  during  all  the  time  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  we 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  get  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  an  antflynching  bill,  an  anti¬ 
poll-tax  bill,  or  on  an  FEPC  measure,  and 
it  has  not  been  done.  Edgar  G.  Brown, 
whom  I  have  just  quoted,  the  director  of 
the  National  Negro  Council,  says  that  to 
his  own  personal  knowledge  25  years 
have  passed  and  they  have  been  unable 
to  get  a  vote. 

What  did  we  find  in  1932?  We  found 
President  Roosevelt,  as  a  candidate,  talk¬ 
ing  about  what?  He  wanted  votes,  so  he 
talked  about  the  underprivileged  one- 
third.  He  talked  and  talked  and  talked. 
Nearly  everyone  believed  that  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  make  him  President,  and  put 
the  Democratic  Party  in  power,  one  of 
the  very  first  things  they  would  do  would 
be  to  pass  civil-rights  legislation.  They 
were  very  powerful.  They  brought  back 
whisky,  Mr.  President.  They  brought 
back  the  old  saloon,  where  a  young  boy 
or  girl  could  go  and  get  drunk,  standing 
up  or  sitting  down.  They  brought  back 
the  saloon.  They  had  a  “must”  program 
in  Washington,  and  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  call  the  tune.  In  the  House  they 
had  a  majority  of  3  to  1,  and  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  one  time  the  Republicans  had  only 
16  Members.  There  were  80  Democratic 
Senators  to  16  Republicans.  Did  they 
pass  a  civil-rights  bill?  Not  one,  Mr. 
President,  not  one.  Talk  about  hypoc¬ 
risy! 

Four  years  went  by,  and  again  we 
heard  about  the  underprivileged  one- 
third,  and  again  the  Democrats  were  put 
into  power.  In  1940,  in  1944,  and  in  1948 
there  was  the  same  old  cry,  “We  are  for 
the  poor  people,  we  are  for  the  Negro, 
we  are  for  the  poor  whites.” 

Yesterday  I  received  a  pamphlet,  Mr. 
President,  sent  to  me  from  312  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by 
Dewey  Anderson,  executive  director  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Institute.  Again  they 
are  out  fooling  the  Negro,  or  attempting 
to.  ■, 

I  said  yesterday  that  whenever  a  Negro 
got  into  some  organization  or  society  and 
became  prominent,  within  a  short  time 
his  name  was  on  the  Democratic  pay  roll 
somewhere  in  the  Government. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  new  outfit 
is,  the  Public  Affairs  Institute.  After  18 
years  of  confessed  failure,  when  today 
the  Negroes  are  worse  off  than  they  were 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  first  elected, 
something  new  appears — the  Public 
Affairs  Institute.  Who  are  its  spon¬ 
sors?  John  M.  Carmody  is  one  of  the 
sponsors.  For  years  he  was  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  pay  roll,  drawing  one  of  the  large  sal¬ 
aries  in  the  Government.  Here  he 
shows  up  again.  This  time  he  is  a  spon¬ 
sor  or  director  of  the  Public  Affairs  In¬ 
stitute. 

Another  sponsor  is  Hugh  B.  Mitchell, 
a  former  Member  of  this  body,  and  now 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  But  during  the  time  he  was  out  of 
office,  between  the  time  he  was  a  Sena¬ 
tor  and  the  time  he  was  a  Representa¬ 
tive,  he  had  a  Federal  job.  Now  we  find 
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him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Institute. 

Another  sponsor  is  Charles  A.  Murray. 
He  is  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  or  was  a 
short  time  ago. 

Another  sponsor  is  Wendell  Berge, 
formerly  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
He  was  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  for  a  long 
time.  Do  Senators  know  what  job  he 
had?  Let  me  tell  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  that 
Mr.  Berge  was  at  the  head  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  for  IIV2  long  years,  and 
finally  when  the  Republicans  came  in 
and  I  became  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  I  asked  him  to  appear 
before  our  committee  one  day.  I  said, 
“Mr.  Berge,  how  long  have  you  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division?” 
He  said,  “Eleven  and  a  half  years.” 
I  said,  “Name  to  this  committee  one  man 
you  sent  to  jail,  or  one  corporation  that 
was  punished  for  violating  the  antitrust 
laws.”  He  could  not  name  one.  For 
llx/2  years  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  drawing  an  enor¬ 
mous  salary.  He  felt  so  ashamed  when 
we  got  through  with  him  that  he  went 
over  to  the  Attorney  General’s  Office  and 
resigned.  He  should  have  resigned  11 V2 
years  before.  Now  we  find  him  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Public  Affairs  Insti¬ 
tute,  trying  to  fool  the  Negroes. 

Another  sponsor  is  John  M.  Coffee. 
He  has  a  Federal  job  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Clifford  J.  Durr  is  another  sponsor. 
As  I  remember,  he  had  a  job  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  for  a  long  time 
and  drew  down  a  large  Federal  salary. 
He  has  been  off  the  Federal  pay  roll  for 
a  little  while,  and  now  he  is  a  sponsor  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Institute  trying  to  fool 
the  Negro,  too. 

Leon  Henderson  is  another  sponsor. 
We  all  remember  Leon.  Here  he  is 
again.  Now  he  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Institute.  Yes,  they 
are  going  to  save  the  Negro  for  sure  this 
time.  They  did  not  save  him  in  1933, 
1934,  1935,  1936,  1937,  1938,  1939,  1940, 
1941,  1942,  1943,  1944,  1945,  1946,  1947, 
1948,  or  1949.  But  in  1950,  on  January  9, 
1950,  they  are  going  to  start  all  over 
again,  and  this  time  they  are  going  to 
save  the  Negroes  for  sure. 

Then  here  is  our  old  friend  Maury 
Maverick,  of  Texas.  I  do  not  need  to 
say  anything  about  him. 

Another  sponsor  is  Culbert  Olson, 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  be 
Governor  of  California,  and  he  made  such 
a  poor  job  of  it  that  he  was  not  reelected, 
and  thereupon  was  given  a  Federal  job. 
Here  he  is,  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Public 
Affairs  Institute. 

And  here  we  find  as  a  sponsor  one  of 
the  Roosevelt  boys,  Jimmy  Roosevelt.  It 
always  looks  nice  on  a  piece  of  stationery 
to  have  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roosevelt 
boys  appear  on  it.  There  are  three  or 
four  of  them.  Any  one  of  them  can  be 
used  as  a  sponsor  whenever  a  sponsor  is 
needed.  Jimmy  appears  as  a  sponsor  in 
this  case.  He  is  going  to  save  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  just  as  his  father  was  going  to 
save  them  in  1933. 

Then,  of  course,  there  appears  the 
name  of  our  old  friend  Aubrey  Williams, 
who  comes  from  Alabama.  Aubrey  Wil¬ 


liams  is  the  one  who  said  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  North  Dakota  could  till  their  farms 
with  a  unit  consisting  of  a  horse  and  an 
ox.  He  said  a  horse  and  an  ox  could 
pull  a  plow  anywhere  in  North  Dakota. 
He  said  a  team  would  be  enough  for  that 
purpose.  This  farm  expert  is  now  a 
sponsor  for  the  Public  Affairs  Institute. 
Everyone  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
knows  that  the  least  number  of  horses 
needed  to  pull  a  plow  is  five.  But  Aubrey 
Williams  under  the  NRA  fixed  the  unit  to 
pull  a  plow  as  an  ox  and  a  horse.  He 
also  limited  the  number  of  cows  and 
chickens  on  the  farm.  While  I  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  North  Dakota  I  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  an  endeavor  to  have  the  allot¬ 
ment  increased,  so  the  farmer  could  grow 
a  larger  crop. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  all  the 
names  of  the  sponsors.  The  list  is  a 
long  one.  I  shall  now  read  what  they 
said  in  their  letter  to  me,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  greatest  confession  of  failure 
of  the  Democratic  Party  from  1933  up  to 
the  present  time.  This  is  what  they  say 
in  their  letter: 

My  Dear  Senator — 

The  letter  is  written  to  me — 

The  startling  revelation  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Economic  Report  on  the  point 
of  the  low-income  families  shocked  us. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  of  it.  The 
Democrats  have  been  in  office  18  years, 
and  under  the  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion  there  are  more  than  2,000,000  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Government.  Some  of 
those  who  are  sponsors  of  the  Public 
Affairs  Institute  were  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  employed  more 
than  100,000  persons.  They  now  for  the 
first  time  find  out  all  about  these  low- 
income  families  and  they  say  they  are 
shocked.  Mr.  President,  I  think  they 
should  be  shocked.  I  want  to  show  what 
the  Democratic  Party  did  after  18  years 
of  rule,  according  to  their  own  report. 
Mind  you,  I  did  not  write  the  matter  from 
which  I  am  about  to  read.  It  was  written 
by  Democrats.  I  will  read  what  these 
men  who  have  been  drawing  down  huge 
salaries  say.  I  repeat  that  one  of  the 
men  who  is  a  sponsor  was  formerly  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  California,  Culbert  Olson.  He 
is  one  of  those  who  18  or  19  years  ago  told 
the  Negroes  how  he  was  going  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  plain 
again  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  voted  for  measures 
which  would  be  of  help  to  the  Negroes 
every  time  such  measures  have  been 
brought  before  the  Senate.  I  was  one  of 
the  few  Senators  who  would  not  vote  for 
the  resolution  which  provided  that  64 
Senators  had  to  sign  a  petition  for  clo¬ 
ture,  before  action  could  be  taken.  I 
defy  any  Senator  upon  this  floor  to  find 
one  time  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  did  not  vote  for  measures 
which  would  be  of  help  to  the  under¬ 
privileged,  whether  Negroes  or  whites. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  all  the  hypocrisy, 
of  all  the  sham  which  has  been  exhibited. 
There  was  in  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States  one  man  for  a  period  of 
16  years.  Then  his  successor,  also  a 
Democrat,  has  been  in  office  3  or  4  years. 
Yet  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  poorer 
people,  or  less  than  nothing. 
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When  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President, 
within  two  blocks  of  the  Capitol  there 
were  slums  which  were  a  disgrace  to  hu¬ 
manity.  Now  17  or  18  years  later  they 
are  still  there.  The  Democratic  Party 
was  going  to  wipe  out  the  slums.  We 
heard  all  the  beautiful  speeches  which 
were  made  to  that  effect.  We  heard 
speeches  which  told  hew  the  poor  people 
were  suffering,  how  in  these  slums  the 
water  supply  was  so  close  to  the  toilets 
that  the  poor  people  living  in  the  slum 
dwellings  were  drinking  polluted  water 
and  becoming  sick  wit!  typhoid  fever. 
It  was  said  that  if  the  Democrats  were 
put  in  power  such  water  pipes  would  be 
moved  away  from  the  toilets  a  certain 
number  of  feet  so  there  would  not  be 
the  danger  of  typhoid  fever  any  more. 
Yet,  after  18  years,  those  pipes  are  still 
there.  The  slums  still  exist  within  two 
blocks  of  our  Capitol.  Oh,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  are  going  into  every  country  in  the 
world,  saving  the  people  everywhere,  all 
over,  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  yet  within  tw  blocks  of  our  own 
Capitol  the  slums  are  worse  than  ever. 
That,  in  spite  of  this  great  Democratic 
Party. 

This  is  what  is  said  by  the  men  I  have 
named,  Leon  Henderson,  Hugh  B. 
Mitchell,  John  M.  Carmody,  Culbert  Ol¬ 
son,  James  Roosevelt,  and  all  the  others 
of  them: 

The  Lower  Third  Described  and  Character¬ 
ized. 

In  other  words,  we  still  have  them  all. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  lower  third.  Now 
it  has  increased.  When  the  Republicans 
were  voted  out  of  power  one-third  of  the 
population  was  underprivileged.  Now, 
after  18  years  of  Democratic  rule  the 
number  has  increased  to  40  percent. 
The  number  has  gone  up  instead  of 
down.  I  am  reading  from  page  13  of 
the  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Lower 
Third”: 

The  committee’s  own  data  reveals  that 
one-half  of  all  families  headed  by  persons 
over  64  years  of  age  received  less  than  $2,000 
income  in  1949.  More  than  a  fourth  of  such 
families  received  less  than  $1,000  income. 
Even  more  significant,  these  old-age  families 
account  for  nearly  one-quarter  of  all  low- 
income  families. 

That  is  their  own  record,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  One  would  figure  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  would  be  so  ashamed  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  now  exists  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  vote  for  a  civil-rights  bill 
submitted  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  One  would  figure  the 
Democrats  would  not  have  the  gall  to 
stand  up  on  the  Senate  floor  and  move 
to  table  the  civil-rights  measure. 

Moreover,  nearly  a  half  of  all  families 
headed  by  women  of  working  age  had  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

They  have  the  women  working,  Mr. 
President,  in  this  great  Democratic  fam¬ 
ily.  I  continue  to  read: 

Moreover,  nearly  a  half  of  all  families 
headed  by  women  of  working  age  had  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  *  »  • 

More  than  700,000  of  these  family  heads 
were  not  even  in  the  labor  force  at  the  time 
of  the  survey. 

They  do  not  even  have  a  Job. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  come  to 
the  Negroes,  for  whom  the  Democratic 
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Party  cries  and  cries,  shedding  crocodile 
tears.  What  is  stated  in  this  pamphlet 
about  my  friend  the  Negro,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  I  read  further  from  the  pam¬ 
phlet: 

The  Negro’s  position  is  very  clear  from  the 
committee’s  data.  Among  the  low- income 
nonfarm  families  headed  by  persons  of  work¬ 
ing  age  in  1948,  one  of  every  five  was  non¬ 
white,  predominantly  Negro. 

Mr.  President,  mind  you,  I  am  quot¬ 
ing  the  Democrats  themselves.  No  Re¬ 
publican  wrote  this  book.  If  we  examine 
the  list  of  sponsors,  we  find  no  Repub¬ 
lican  among  them.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  not  a  Republican  among  them. 

I  read  further  from  the  committee’s 
statement : 

There  are  about  1,000,000  Negro  families 
living  in  our  cities — 

Listen  to  this,  Mr.  President,  and  then 
let  the  Democrats  hang  their  heads  in 
shame — 

on  incomes  that  do  not  permit  of  anything 
above  bare  subsistence. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  see  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  here  now,  I 
wish  to  state  again  that  the  pamphlet 
from  which  I  am  reading  is  a  report 
made  by  Democrats,  including  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson,  Jimmy  Roosevelt,  and  all  the 
others  of  a  new  organization,  just  set 
up,  called  the  Public  Affairs  Institute. 
This  report  came  off  the  press  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1950.  They' say: 

There  are  about  1,000,000  Negro  families 
living  in  our  cities  on  incomes  that  do  not 
permit  of  anything  above  bare  subsist¬ 
ence. 

Imagine  that,  Mr.  President.  The 
Democrats  themselves  say  the  Negroes 
are  in  that  position  after  18  years  of 
Democratic  rule. 

But  then  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
say  that  when  a  Senator  tries  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  secure  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  some  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  Negroes,  the  amendments  he  offers 
for  that  purpose  should  be  tabled,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Democrats  know 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  legislation  is  to  have  it  en¬ 
acted  now,  or  else  it  never  will  be  enacted 
at  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
one  of  the  Democratic -controlled  com¬ 
mittees  had  one  of  these  bills  all  last  ses¬ 
sion,  all  during  the  first  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congress.  Yet  that  bill  has  not  been 
reported  as  of  today.  How  can  anyone 
tell  me  that  the  committees  will  report 
an  anti-poll-tax  bill,  when  that  bill  has 
been  tied  up  in  committee  for  over  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  from  which 
I  have  been  reading  says  that  a  million 
Negro  families  are  on  the  verge  of  star¬ 
vation.  Think  of  that,  Mr.  President, 
after  18  years  of  Democratic  rule. 

A  little  while  ago  I  saw  a  picture — in 
Life  magazine,  I  believe — showing  that 
in  Harlem  a  Negro  woman  had  to  use  a 
club  to  keep  the  rats  off  little  children 
so  the  rats  would  not  bite  the  children 
while  they  were  sleeping. 

This  Democratic  report  then  says: 

Consider  this  comparison  between  white 
and  colored  families:  In  families  headed  by 
white  males  of  working  age  only  one  out  of 


nine  had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000;  but  in 
similar  families  headed  by  nonwhitee  nearly 
two-fifths  had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 

Listen  to  this  statement;  and  I  point 
out  that  to  this  Democratic  committee 
the  statement  was  not  even  sufficiently 
important  to  be  printed  in  large  black 
type: 

The  causes  of  differences  between  whites 
and  Negroes  in  income,  occupation,  health, 
living  standards,  cultural  attainment,  etc., 
are  well  known  and  have  been  so  adequately 
described  in  the  scientific  literature  as  to 
require  no  elaborate  comment  here.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  unique  factor 
which  is  added  to  the  other  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty  common  to  all  groups  is  denial  of  equal 
occupational  opportunity  to  colored  people. 

After  18  years  of  Democratic  rule,  Mr. 
President,  mind  you,  after  the  time  when 
the  Democrats  had  a  majority  of  over 
3  to  1  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  after  they  had,  here  in  the  Senate, 
80  Senators,  as  compared  to  16  Repub¬ 
lican  Senators,  after  18  years  when  the 
Democrats  could  write  any  kind  of  law 
they  wanted  to  write,  that  is  the  result — 
after  18  years  of  Democratic  rule. 

Mr.  President,  now,  when  I  have  offered 
some  amendments  to  help  the  colored 
people,  some  amendments  which  at  last 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights,  we 
find  the  distinguished  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  moving  to  lay  this 
amendment  on  the  table.  Every  Demo¬ 
crat  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  but 
one — the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran] — voted  to  do 
that. 

O  Mr.  President,  they  say  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate.  They  say,  “We  are 
considering  oleomargarine.”  Since  when, 
Mr.  President,  did  oleomargarine  become 
more  important  than  human  lives? 
Since  when  did  oleomargarine  become 
more  important  than  little  children  who 
are  dying?  Let  Senators  look  at  the 
mortality  rates  in  some  of  the  slums. 
But  the  Democratic  Party’s  members 
here  in  the  Senate  say,  with  only  one 
member  of  their  ranks  voting  against 
them:  “We  have  had  this  matter  up  for 
25  years.  We  have  never  gotten  a  vote 
on  it,  and  it  will  not  be  voted  on  today. 
We  will  take  it  up  some  time  later.”  That 
may  be  1  month  or  2  months  or  3  months. 
But  they  simply  say,  “later.”  Of  course, 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Myers]  said  this 
morning  that  later,  when  it  is  brought  up, 
a  filibuster  will  result.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  filibuster,  let  us  have  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  perfectly  will  'to  stay 
here  every  day  and  every  night  until  we 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  matter 
which  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Brown,  of  Chicago, 
says  has  been  pending  for  25  years  with¬ 
out  ever  having  been  voted  on  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  met  almost  a 
month  ago;  but  the  anti-poll-tax  bill 
still  sleeps  in  committee. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  for  1948.  When  the 
Democratic  Party  was  looking  for  votes, 
it  sang  another  tune.  When  the  Demo¬ 
crats  wanted  votes  from  the  Negroes,  this 
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is  what  they  said  in  their  platform.  Mr. 
President,  to  save  time,  I  now  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  the  civil-rights 
plank  of  the  1948  Democratic  platform 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  also 
place  in  the  Record,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Republican  platform? 

Mr.  LANGER.  No;  I  will  let  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  my  friend,  place  it  in 
the  Record.  I  am  nonpartisan.  Why 
should  I  not  let  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
place  it  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  was  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
cline  to  yield  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Downey  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  really 
pays  a  compliment  to  the  Democratic 
Party  by  putting  that  part  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that  no  one 
was  more  critical  than  I  of  what  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  did  not  do  in  the  last 
Congress.  They  pledged  themselves  to 
do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  for  the 
Negroes,  but  they  did  not  do  it.  I  stood 
upon  this  floor  time  after  time  and  said 
so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plank 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Democratic  national  platform  for 
1948] 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  responsible  for  the 
great  civil-rights  gains  made  in  recent  years 
in  eliminating  unfair  and  illegal  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  on  race,  creed,  or  color. 

The  Democratic  Party  commits  itself  to 
continuing  its  efforts  to  eradicate  all  racial, 
religious,  and  economic  discrimination. 

We  again  state  our  belief  that  racial  and 
religious  minorities  must  have  the  right  to 
live,  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  vote,  the 
full  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  all  citizens  as  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution. 

We  highly  commend  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  for  his  courageous  stand  on  the  issue 
of  civil  rights.  We  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  support  our  President  in  guaranteeing 
these  basic  and  fundamental  rights — 

(1)  The  right  of  full  and  equal  political 
participation; 

(2)  The  right  to  equal  opportunity  of 
employment; 

(3)  The  right  of  security  of  person; 

(4)  The  right  of  equal  treatment  in  the 
service  and  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

1  shall  read  the  Republican  platform  of 

2  years  ago.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  before 
me,  too.  The  Republican  Party  said  at 
that  time: 

Lynching  or  any  other  form  of  mob  vio¬ 
lence  anywhere  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized 
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state,  and  we  favor  the  prompt  enactment 
of  legislation  to  end  this  Infamy. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  this  Re¬ 
public  is  the  equality  of  all  individuals  In 
their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  This  principle  is  enunciated 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  it  was  vindicated  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  and  became  the  cornerstone  of  this  Re¬ 
public.  This  right  of  equal  opportunity  to 
work  and  to  advance  in  life — 

The  FEPC — 

should  never  be  limited  In  any  individual 
because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  country 
of  origin.  We  favor  the  enactment  and  just 
enforcement  of  such  Federal  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  this  right  at 
all  times  in  every  part  of  this  Republic. 

We  favor  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a 
requisite  to  voting. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  racial  segre¬ 
gation  In  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  understood  that  that  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  that 
it  is  not  confused  with  the  statements  or 
platforms  of  the  Democratic  Party,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  much  alike.  However, 
neither  one  of  the  two  parties  kept  their 
promises  in  their  platforms.  But  I  have 
just  read  from  the  Republican  platform 
of  1948. 

Then,  of  course,  the  Democrats  offered 
to  help  the  Indians,  too.  But  the  In¬ 
dians  were  poorer,  when  the  Democrats 
got  through  than  when  they  started;  and 
today  they  are  far,  far  worse  off  than 
they  were  18  years  ago. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that 
during  the  Eightieth  Congress  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  did  not  have  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  As  everyone  knows,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  have  not  had  a  President  since 
1933.  So  in  the  last  analysis,  the  final 
responsibility  is  upon  the  Democratic 
Party,  because,  as  I  have  said,  there  has 
been  a  Democrat  as  President  during  all 
this  time. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  LANGER.  No.  I  decline  to  yield, 
because  I  have  only  a  short  time  left.  I 
did  not  request  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  to  yield  this  morning,  when  he  was 
talking,  and  I  have  so  much  to  say  about 
what  the  Democratic  Party  did  not  do, 
which  they  promised  to  do,  that  I  simply 
do  not  have  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  come  next  to 
schools.  I  repeat  this.  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  was  not  present  when  I 
read  the  names  of  some  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Institute:  John  M. 
Carmody,  who  is  a  pay-roller;  Hugh  B. 
Mitchell,  who  was  a  pay-roller;  Charles 
A.  Murray  who  is  a  pay-roller;  Wendell 
Berge,  who  was  a  pay-roller;  John  M. 
Coffee,  who  was  a  Democratic  pay-roller. 
They  are  all  Democrats.  Clifford  J. 
Durr,  who  was  a  Democratic  pay-roller; 
Leon  Henderson,  who  was  a  Democratic 
pay-roller;  Maury  Maverick,  of  Texas; 
Culbert  Olson,  of  California;  Jimmy 
Roosevelt — he  is  merely  on  it  for  good 
measure — and  of  course,  Aubrey  Wil¬ 
liams — all  sponsors  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs.  Now,  after  18  years, 
they  are  going  to  save  the  Negro,  and,  I 


imagine,  the  poor  whites.  Here  is  what 
they  have  to  say  about  education: 

While  schooling  may  not  correlate  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  occupational  achievement 
and  Income,  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt  of 
the  so-called  money  value  of  schools.  Few, 
again,  see  the  necessity  of  possessing  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  making 
any  appreciable  headway  in  the  workaday 
world.  For  the  variety  of  incomes  that  are 
above  the  average  Incomes  and  stations, 
special  preparation  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  essential  way  of  broadening 
skills  and  credentials  that  enable  the  re¬ 
cipient  to  perform. 

I  merely  want  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Democratic  Party  did  such  a 
poor  job  in  helping  out  nationally  on  the 
matter  of  education  that,  when  World 
War  II  broke  out,  roughly  800,000  young 
boys  could  not  even  pass  the  educational 
test  required  to  get  into  the  Army.  The 
Democrats  made  the  examination  very 
simple.  They  said,  “Is  this  a  ball?"  and 
they  held  up  a  ball.  They  then  held  up 
a  square,  and  they  would  say,  “Is  this  a 
square?”  Eight  hundred  thousand  of 
the  boys  could  not  pass  the  examination 
to  get  into  the  Army.  They  could  not 
tell  a  square  from  a  ball.  That  may 
seem  farfetched.  Many  people  may 
think  it  untrue,  yet  that  is  the  record  as 
disclosed  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  morning  I  heard  some  Senators 
say  I  was  not  sincere  in  offering  these 
amendments.  We  shall  find  out  who  is 
sincere.  Right  now,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  consider  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February  the  bill  (S.  1728)  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
the  so-called  FEPC  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  suggest  the  motion  is 
out  of  order.  There  is  something  else 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  _  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  motion  is  out  of 
order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LANGER.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LANGER.  When  will  the  motion 
be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thinks  the  objection  goes  rather 
to  the  form  than  to  the  time. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Then  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1728),  known  as  the  FEPC  bill,  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  did  not  yield  for  a 
quorum,  but  I  yield  on  condition  that, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  understand  the  Senator. 
What  was  the  last  remark? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  did  not  yield  for  the 
calling  of  a  quorum,  but  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  calling  of  a  quorum,  pro¬ 
vided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  already  lost  the  floor. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  it  when  we  re¬ 
convene. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Hill 

Millikln 

Anderson 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Benton 

Holland 

Murray 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Butler 

Jenner 

Neely 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Conor 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pepper 

Donnell 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Douglas 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Ecton 

Lehman 

Taft 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Ferguson 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Frear 

McCarran 

Thye 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

George 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Gillette 

McFarland 

Vandenberg 

Graham 

McKellar 

Watkins 

Green 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Gurney' 

Malone 

Withers 

Hayden 

Martin 

Young 

Hendrickson 

Maybank 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Downey  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  to  take  up  the  FEPC  bill,  which 
is  Calendar  No.  1211. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1728)  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  kindly  restate  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  to  take 
up  the  FEPC  bill,  which  has  just  been 
stated  by  title. 

On  this  question  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  the 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 
and  several  Senators  voted  when  their 
names  were  called. 

Mr.  MILLTKIN.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  is  the  business 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  voting  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  lay  upon  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  FEPC  bill. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Independently  of 
what  had  been  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  understand,  if  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  should  prevail,  it  would  displace  the 
oleo  bill  and  return  it  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  table, 
what  the  Senator  has  stated  would  be 
the  result. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  shall  be  defeated,  then  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
'bate  the  motion  to  make  the  FEPC  bill 
the  pending  business,  and  displace  the 
oleo  bill  temporarily;  will  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  would  be  debatable  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  if  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  shall  prevail,  then  any  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  bringing  up  the  FEPC  bill 
would  be  out  the  window;  would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
motion  should  prevail,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  oleo  bill?  Would  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  oleo  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  should  prevail, 
namely,  to  table  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  FEPC  bill, 
would  the  Senate  then  automatically  go 
back  to  the  oleo  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  the  motion  shall 
not  prevail,  then  we  will  go  ahead  with 
the  FEPC  bill,  independent  of  the  oleo 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  to  consider  it  would  then  be  de¬ 
batable. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Under  the  latter  al¬ 
ternative,  what  would  be  the  status  of 
the  oleo  bill?  Would  that  go  back  on  the 
calendar,  to  come  up  on  separate  mo¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  would  have  before  it  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  make  the  FEPC  bill  the 
order  of  business.  If  that  were  agreed 
to,  then  the  oleo  bill  would  go  back  to 
the  calendar. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  who  is  necessarily  absent. 
If  he  were  present  and  permitted  to  vote, 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Robertson]  are  attending  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Hon.  John  S.  Battle  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  are  therefore  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


[Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
official  business  as  members  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  holding  hearings  on  various 
flood-control  and  public-wdrks  projects 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hunt],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  McMahon]  are  absent  on  im¬ 
portant  public  business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Oonnally  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hunt],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  McMahon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  absent  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Wherry]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Darby],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland]  are  detained 
on  official  business.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Darby]  would  each  vote 
"yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton¬ 
stall]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 


nays  17,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 59 

Anderson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Benton 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Conor 

Bridges 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Douglas 

Kem 

Pepper 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Schoeppel 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Smith,  Maine 

Frear 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Long 

Sparkman 

George 

Lucas 

Taft. 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Taylor 

Graham 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Green 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Tobey 

Hayden 

Malone 

Tydings 

Hill 

Maybank 

Vandenberg 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Watkins 

Holland 

Mundt 

Williams 

Humphrey 
Johnson,  Colo. 

Murray 

Myers  « 

NAYS— 17 

Withers 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Butler 

Ecton 

McCarran 

Cain 

Ferguson 

Martin 

Capehart 

Flanders 

Thye 

Cordon 

Donnell 

Hendrickson 

Jenner 

Young 

Brewster 

Bricker 

Byrd 

Chapman 

Chavez 

Connally 

Darby 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Hickenlooper 

Hunt 

Ives 

Kerr 

Knowland 

McCarthy 

McMahon 


Morse 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Stennis 

Wherry 

Wiley 


So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lucas  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Langer’s  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  relating  to  the  poll  tax. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Langer  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  3,  to  strike  out  the  word 
“This”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “The  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this.” 

On  page  5,  after  line  6,  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sections: 

“Sec.  .  The  requirement  that  a  poll  tax 
be  paid  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  or  register¬ 
ing  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  President,  Vice  President,  electors  for 
President,  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  not  and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  voters  or  electors  voting  or  register¬ 
ing  to  vote  at  primaries  or  other  elections 
for  said  officers,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  but  is  and  shall  be  deemed  an 
interference  with  the  manner  of  holding 
primaries  and  other  elections  for  said  na¬ 
tional  officers  and  a  tax  upon  the  right  or 
privilege  of  voting  for  said  national  officers. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
State,  municipality,  or  other  government  or 
governmental  subdivision  to  prevent  any 
person,  from  voting  or  registering  to  vote 
in  any  primary  or  other  election  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice  President,  electors  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
ground  that  such  person  has  not  paid  a  poll 
tax,  and  any  such  requirement  shall  be  in¬ 
valid  and  void  insofar  as  it  purports  to  dis¬ 
qualify  any  person  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
In  such  primary  or  other  election.  No  State, 
municipality,  or  other  government  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  subdivision  shall  levy  a  poll  tax 
or  any  other  tax  on  the  right  or  privilege  of 
voting  in  such  primary  or  other  election, 
and  any  such  tax  shall  be  invalid  and  void 
insofar  as  it  purports  to  disqualify  any  per¬ 
son  otherwise  qualified  from  voting  at  such 
primary  or  other  election. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  State, 
municipality,  or  other  government  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  subdivision  to  interfere  with  the 
manner  of  selecting  persons  for  national  of¬ 
fice  by  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registering 
to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other  election 
for  President,  Vice  President,  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  any  such  requirement  shall  be  invalid 
and  void. 

“Sec.  .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per¬ 
son,  whether  or  not  acting  under  the  cover 
of  authority  of  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof,  to  require  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
or  registering  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President,  Vice  President, 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives .” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  stated? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the 
poll-tax  amendment,  a  rather  lengthy 
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amendment,  which  has  heretofore  been 
read.  Does  the  Senator  desire  to  have 
it  repeated? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Vice  President  is  sufficient. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  who  is  necessarily  absent. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote 
I  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Robertson]  are  attending  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Hon.  John  S.  Battle  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  are  therefore  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
official  business  as  members  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  holding  hearings  on  various  flood- 
control  and  public  works  projects  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hunt],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  McMahon]  are  absent  on  im¬ 
portant  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hunt],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  who  is  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Wherry]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley  ]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brick  - 
er],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Darby]  are  detained  on  official  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Darby]  would  vote  “yea.” 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 


nays  17,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 59 

Anderson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murray 

Benton 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Myers 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

O’Conor 

Douglas 

Kem 

O’Mahoney 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Pepper 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Russell 

Ellender 

Leahy 

Schoeppel 

Flanders 

Lehman 

Smith,  Maine 

Frear 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Long 

Sparkman 

George 

Lucas 

Taft 

Graham 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Green 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Gurney 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hayden 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Hill 

Magnuson 

Tydlngs 

Hoey 

Malone 

Williams 

Holland 

Maybank 

Withers 

Humphrey 

Mlllikin 

NAYS— 17 

Aiken 

Ecton 

Mundt 

Butler 

Ferguson 

Thye 

Cain 

Hendrickson 

Vandenberg 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Watkins 

Donnell 

Langer 

Young 

Dworshak 

Martin 

NOT  VOTING— 

-20 

Brewster 

Gillette 

Morse 

Brlcker 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Hunt 

Saltonstall 

Chapman 

Ives 

Stennis 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Wherry 

Connally 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Darby 

McMahon 

So  Mr.  Fulbright’s  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Langer’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendments  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  amendment  on  the  table  which  I  ask 
to  have  read.  The  amendment  was  of¬ 
fered  by  me  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy].  Since 
I  offered  the  amendment  I  have  added 
an  additional  paragraph. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  proper  place 
in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  20  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act — 

(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1700  (a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (tax  on  ad¬ 
missions)  ; 

(2)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3406  (a) 
(10)  of  such  code  (tax  on  electric  light  bulbs 
and  tubes) ; 

(3)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2400  of 
such  code  (tax  on  jewelry) ; 

(4)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2401  of 
such  code  (tax  on  furs) ; 

(5)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2402  of 
such  code  (tax  on  toilet  preparations): 

(6)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3465  (a) 
of  such  code  (taxes  on  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  and  cable  facilities) ;  and 

(7)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  3469  of 
such  code  (taxes  on  transportation  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  on  seating  or  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  such  transporta¬ 
tion)  ; 

shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
war  tax  rates  specified  in  section  1650  of  such 
code. 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  20 
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days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  section  1651  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (retailers’  excise  tax  on  luggage,  purses, 
handbags,  toilet  cases,  etc.)  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

(c)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  20 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
section  3406  (a)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (manufacturers’  excise  tax  on  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus)  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  “25  percent”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “10  percent,”  and  by  striking 
out  “15  percent”  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “10  percent.” 

(d)  lor  the  purposes  of  section  1657  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code'  (relating  to  floor 
stocks  refunds  on  electric  light  bulbs)  and 
of  section  1658  of  such  code  (relating  to  the 
application  of  the  effective  date  of  rate  re¬ 
duction  in  the  case  of  telephone,  telegraph, 
etc.,  services)  the  term  “rate  reduction  date” 
means  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  20  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

(e)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  more  than  20 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
section  3475  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(tax  on  transportation  of  property)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  so  I  may 
make  a  short  statement? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  if  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor  thereby. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  assure  the  Senator  he 
will  not  lose  the  floor.  I  simply  wanted 
to  make  a  statement  to  advise  Senators 
that  we  are  going  to  try  to  make  dis¬ 
position  of  this  amendment  before  we 
recess.  I  hope  Senators  will  not  leave 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  amendment  which  has  just 
been  read  is  identical  with  that  which 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Johnson 
of  Colorado  amendment,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  addition  of  the  amendment 
previously  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon]  with  reference  to 
the  tax  on  transportation.  In  preparing 
the  amendment  I  have  made  no  change 
in  the  Johnson  amendment  with  the 
exception  of  the  addition  of  the  Cordon 
amendment. 

The  changes  provided  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  affect  admissions,  electric-light 
bulbs,  furs,  jewelry,  luggage,  toilet  prep¬ 
arations,  communications,  transporta¬ 
tion  of  persons,  and  photographic  ap¬ 
paratus.  In  the  case  of  admissions,  furs, 
most  jewelry,  and  toilet  preparations  the 
rate  would  be  reduced  from  20  percent  to 
10  percent.  Watches  selling  at  retail  for 
not  more  than  $65,  and  alarm  clocks 
selling  for  not  more  than  $5,  which  are 
now  taxed  at  10  percent,  would  continue 
to  carry  the  10-percent  rate. 

The  rate  on  electric-light  bulbs  would 
be  reduced  from  20  percent  down  to  5 
percent.  The  tax  on  transportation  of 
persons  would  be  reduced  from  15  per¬ 
cent  to  10  percent. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that 
the  tax  on  transportation  is  very  unfair, 
as  I  found  recently  in  making  a  trip  to 
a  place  in  United  States  Territory,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  visit  which  one  must 
pay  a  tax  on  transportation,  whereas  if 
one  buys  transportation  to  the  Bahamas, 
to  Trinidad,  or  some  other  islands  not  in 
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American  possession,  but  in  the  same 
area,  one  pays  no  tax. 

In  the  case  of  luggage,  the  retailers’ 
excise  tax  of  20  percent  is  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely,  and  in  its  place,  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  tax  of  10  percent  is  restored.  This 
manufacturers’  tax  applies  to  fewer  ar¬ 
ticles  than  does  the  present  retailers’ 
excise  tax.  For  example,  it  does  not 
apply  to  ladies’  handbags  but  is  restricted 
only  to  trunks,  valises,  traveling  bags, 
suitcases,  hat  boxes  for  use  by  travelers, 
fitted  toilet  cases,  and  other  travelers’ 
luggage,  and  leather  and  imitation 
leather  brief  cases. 

The  tax  rates  on  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  especially  burdensome 
and  have  apparently  sharply  reduced 
sales  and  employment  in  that  vital  in¬ 
dustry.  The  tax  on  cameras  and  camera 
equipment  was  particularly  high — 25 
percent — and  was  imposed  early  in  the 
war  for  the  primary  purpose  of  discour¬ 
aging  civilians  from  purchasing  such 
equipment  at  a  time  when  the  national 
defense  needed  virtually  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  the  industry.  By  the  terms  of  my 
amendment,  the  present  25  percent  rate 
on  cameras  and  camera  equipment,  and 
the  15  percent  rate  on  films,  would  both 
be  reduced  to  10  percent. 

Last  year  when  this  proposal  was  under 
consideration  by  the  committee,  the 
revenue  loss  on  an  annual  basis  was  com¬ 
puted  to  be  about  $828,000,000.  The 
category  in  which  the  largest  single  loss 
of  revenue  occurs  is  admissions.  The 
admissions  tax  is  primarily  a  tax  on  the 
average  man  when  he  goes  to  inexpensive 
places  of  amusement,  such  as  motion 
picture  theaters.  In  my  judgment,  this 
tax  is  particularly  objectionable,  since 
it  is  paid  very  largely  by  the  poor  man, 
not  by  the  rich  man. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  feel  that  my  proposal  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  load  down  the  oleomargarine 
bill  with  amendments.  This  question  of 
revising  the  excise-tax  structure  has  been 
before  us  for  several  years  now,  but  the 
Congress  has  never  had  a  real  chance  to 
vote  on  the  question.  If  my  amendment 
is  rejected,  there  is  no  guaranty  at  all, 
other  than  the  statement  which  has  just 
been  made  to  us  by  the  majority  leader, 
that  we  shall  have  another  chance  to  vote 
on  excise  tax  reduction  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
on  this  amendment,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  on  April  27  of  last  year,  I  submitted 
an  amendment  very  much  the  same  as 
this  one.  I  should  like  to  solicit  from 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  shares  with  me  the  fear 
that  if  we  fail  to  enact  this  excise  tax 
relief  at  this  time,  it  may  be  the  only 
opportunity  we  shall  have  at  this  session 
of  Congress  to  have  a  clear-cut  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  decrease  the  excise 
taxes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  very  definitely  share 
that  fear. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  further? 


Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  have  heard  reports 
emanating  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  at 
this  session  of  Congress  to  vote  on  excise 
taxes,  which  is  an  altogether  different 
prophecy,  of  course,  from  the  statement 
that  we  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  these  precise  taxes  at  this  ses¬ 
sion,  without  having  attached  thereto 
proposed  new  taxes  or  taxes  in  other 
areas. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  who  are  desirous  of  reduc¬ 
ing  excise  taxes  at  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  without  increasing  taxes  in  some 
other  area,  have  this  one  opportunity, 
and  this  one  only,  that  they  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of,  to  so  register  their  views. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  Senator,  I 
share  with  him  the  fear  that  if  the 
amendment  is  not  adopted  at  this  time, 
we  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  matter  again  for  another  year, 
which  is  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  almost  identical  to  one  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Wiley  amendment,  ex¬ 
cept  it  includes  the  Cordon  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  33  to  58, 
as  I  recall,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

It  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as¬ 
sured  the  Senate  that  this  approach  is 
the  best  one  by  which  not  to  secure  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  excise  taxes. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate,  particularly 
those  who  seem  to  be  so  desirous  of  re¬ 
ducing  taxes,  that  this  amendment  is  not 
the  best  way  of  doing  so. 

There  are  many  other  Senators  who 
have  expressed  themselves  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  as  desiring  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  taxes.  The  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  assured  us  that 
we  can  later  reach  a  vote  on  a  bill,  now 
on  the  calendar,  which  does  involve  a 
direct,  out-and-out  reduction  of  excise 
taxes.  Since  we  have  had  so  much  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
quite  proper - 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  motion  which  I 
assume  he  is  about  to  make?  I  should 
like,  if  I  may,  to  have  the  privilege  of 
saying  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  withhold 
it,  if  I  may  have  the  understanding  that 
I  shall  have  the  floor  later  to  make  the 
motion.  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  have  to  yield  the  floor  in  order  for 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  take  it.  The 
Chair  will  give  consideration  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas,  if  he  is  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well ;  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  con¬ 
sistently  voted  against  amendments  to 
the  oleomargarine-tax-repeal  bill  which 
I  thought  would  in  any  way  block  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  amendment  will  do  so,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  which 
is  the  basis  of  this  amendment  was  ac¬ 
tually  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate 
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by  the  Finance  Committee  as  long  ago  as 
July  11.  It  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
6  months.  Yet  the  majority  leadership 
has  not  seen  fit  to  call  up  the  bill. 

If  the  pending  bill  goes  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  this  amendment 
attached  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  House 
leaders  have  stated  that  they  are  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  excise  taxes,  then 
if  they  are  prepared  to  add  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  to  another  bill,  that  will  be  quite  all 
right  with  me.  In  such  case,  I  think  the 
Senate  can  recede  in  the  conference  from 
this  excise-tax-reduction  amendment. 

But  it  seems  to  me  our  hands  are  tied 
unless  we  act  now.  This  question  has 
been  before  us,  and  it  has  been  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  So  far, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  re¬ 
fused  to  take  action  on  it.  Apparently 
the  House  intends  to  act  on  it  only  in 
common  with  a  number  of  other  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  wish  to  request  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  take  immediate  action  on 
it,  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
sure  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  accept  this  excise-tax-reduction 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  tax-repeal  bill.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  give  a  rule 
for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of 
the  amendments  as  we  in  the  Senate  may 
adopt  them  to  this  bill,  including  the 
excise-tax  reduction  amendment. 

But  if  that  is  not  done  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  least  the  House 
will  have  the  choice  of  passing  a  separate 
excise-tax  reduction  bill  and  sending  it 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
industries  which  are  affected  by  excise 
taxes  will  find  that  their  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise  will  practically  cease  from  the 
time  when  it  is  agreed  in  Congress  that 
excise  taxes  shall  be-reduced.  That  will 
be  true  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  jewelry 
and  other  articles  affected  by  the  excise 
taxes,  because  the  people  will  wait  for 
the  cuts  in  excise  taxes  to  come. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  take 
this  action  today,  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
get  any  such  excise-tax-reduction  bill 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
July  or  until  such  time  as  the  various 
industries  are  seriously  affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  in 
any  way  hampering  the  oleo-tax-repeal 
bill,  except  as  it  may  be  delayed  for  per¬ 
haps  a  week  or  two  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  while  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  amendment  is  fought  out. 

Therefore  I  propose  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  repeal  the  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  argue  this  question.  This 
amendment  is  the  one  way  not  to  secure 
any  legislation  on  the  reduction  of  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  other  day  I  stated  to  the  Senate — 
clearly,  I  hope— that  it  is  very  unfair 
to  send  a  bill,  including  an  amendment 
of  this  character,  to  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  from  which  conferees  would  be 
appointed.  It  is  very  unfair  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee.  It  is  very  un- 
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fair  to  all  of  us  who  have  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  as  a  part 
of  this  bill,  the  conferees  will  consist  of 
a  number  from  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  number  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  if  the  bill  ever  gets  to  that  point. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  com¬ 
mittee  wishes  to  strike  out  these  excise 
taxes  without  considering  other  taxes. 
Certainly  when  a  responsible  conference 
committee  is  called  on  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  raising  addi¬ 
tional  taxes,  we  ought  to  have  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  able  men  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who,  through  long  years 
of  experience,  have  studied  tax  problems. 

This  amendment  will  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
We  already  have  a  deficit  $5,500,000,000 
for  this  fiscal  year.  The  President  in  his 
message  estimated  the  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  at  $5,133,000,000. 

The  amendment  is  not  the  way  to 
obtain  tax  reduction,  Mr.  President. 
This  amendment  certainly  is  not  the  way 
to  encourage  hope  of  securing  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  any  legislation  dealing  with  the 
repeal  of  the  oleomargarine  tax. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re¬ 
ject  the  amendment. 

The  items  considered  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  which  now  are 
included  in  a  bill  on  the  calendar,  would 
cost  the  Treasury  $670,000,000.  The  re¬ 
peal  of  the  tax  on  freight  alone  would 
cost  the  Treasury  $330,000,000.  So  the 
total  loss  under  this  amendment,  if  it 
should  be  adopted,  would  be  at  least 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  inquire  how  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  from  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  last  fall  by  the  Senator’s  commit¬ 
tee? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  In  part  it  is  the  same 
bill,  but  it  includes  additional  features, 
particularly  as  regards  the  freight  tax. 
The  repeal  of  that  tax  alone  will  cause 
the  Treasury  to  lose  more  than  $330,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  President  did  recom¬ 
mend  last  year,  as  I  remember,  that  the 
freight  tax  be  removed. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  He  did,  but  he  also 
recommended  that  there  be  some  com¬ 
pensatory  taxes.  I  do  not  commit  myself 
to  compensatory  taxes.  But  as  a  respon¬ 
sible  Member  of  the  Senate,  viewing  the 
fiscal  status  of  the  Government,  I  do 
commit  myself  to  have  an  open  mind  and 
a  fair  chance  to  try  to  balance  the 
budget  and  to  try  to  begin  payments  on 
the  national  debt.  I  know  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  way  to  defeat  every  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  to  secure  excise-tax  reduction 
at  this  time.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious,  I 
think,  that  if  it  should  have  that  effect, 
it  would  also  jeopardize  any  action  upon 
the  oleomargarine  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  The  oleo  tax  bill,  with¬ 
out  this  amendment  attached,  would  go 
to  conference,  with  members  selected 
from  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
House  and  from  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  in  any  case,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes,  that  is  where  it 
would  go,  and  the  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee  certainly  would  claim  jurisdiction  in 
the  House.  We  would  not  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage' of  a  committee  of  25  men  who 
for  a  long,  long  period  of  years  have 
given  study  to  tax  problems. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
Senator  can  answer  the  question,  but  I 
wonder  how  the  pending  bill  happened  to 
miss  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  first  place? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  For  more  than  45 
years,  legislation  affecting  oleomargarine 
has  been  handled  by  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House.  That  is  why 
it  missed  it.  It  never  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  tax  matter.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  is  not  really  germane  under 
any  strict  construction  because  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  tax  was  imposed  confessedly 
as  a  regulatory  matter,  and  the  principal 
burden  of  the  oleomargarine  tax  lies  in 
a  license  tax  or  occupation  tax,  rather 
than  in  an  excise  tax. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  also  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  whether  his  atti¬ 
tude  would  be  a  little  more  favorable  to 
the  proposal,  if  the  tax  on  transportation, 
which  is  now  included  in  the  amendment, 
were  eliminated?  That  would  reduce  the 
loss  to  the  Treasury  by  $330,000,000,  the 
Senator  says. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  It  would  be  better  on 
the  Treasury,  but  the  committee  has  al¬ 
ready  voted  on  the  question  of  the  tax 
on  freight,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
presents  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
cases  for  the  lifting  of  the  tax.  I  am 
not  against  the  lifting  of  the  excise  taxes. 
Many  months  ago  I  said  they  should  be 
lifted.  There  is  a  bill  on  the  calendar, 
very  high  up  on  the  calendar,  known 
as  House  bill  3905,  which  deals  with 
these  specific  taxes,  and  that  calendar 
number  can  be  taken  up  on  motion  at 
any  time.  If  it  is  not  taken  up  with  the 
agreement  of  the  leaders  on  this  side,  I 
myself  propose,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
to  move  to  take  it  up  at  some  reasonably 
early  date. 

I  wish  first  of  all  to  have  a  further 
conference  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  in  the  interest 
of  greater  harmony,  because  if  there  is 
not  some  cooperation  between  the  two 
houses,  we  shall  be  unable  to  do  what  a 
great  many  of  us  desire  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce 
many  of  the  wartime  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  another  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  proposal  would 
reduce  the  tax  to  10  percent.  It  would 
cut  it  generally  from  20  percent  to  10 
percent,  which  is  perhaps  as  much  as 
the  Senator  contemplated  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  excise  taxes  at  this  period,  any¬ 
way.  So  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  at  all 
out  of  reason.  The  question,  when  it 


finally  comes,  is  going  to  be  whether  we 
shall  have  a  complete  repeal,  or  merely 
a  reduction  in  the  excise  tax.  In  this 
case  we  are  only  asking  for  about  a  50 
percent  reduction. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes,  I  understand.  If 
we  want  to  repeal  all  the  wartime  ex¬ 
cise  taxes,  it  would  mean  a  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  about  two  billion,  three  hun¬ 
dred,  or  four  hundred  million  dollars. 
This  amendment  would  deplete  the 
Treasury — that  is,  upon  the  present  ba¬ 
sis — to  the  extent  of  about  one  billion 
dollars  in  round  figures.  My  position  is 
taken  not  because  I  am  opposing  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  taxes;  but  because  I  know, 
that  if  we  take  this  course,  we  foredoom 
any  reasonable  hope  of  a  tax-reduction 
program  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  if  this  question  comes  up  in¬ 
dependently,  before  we  get  through  with 
the  specific  excise  tax  bill,  we  will  have 
reduced  these  taxes  by  $1,500,000,000,  in¬ 
stead  of  only  $1,000,000,000,  as  proposed 
in  this  amendment,  or  $900,000,000,  or 
whatever  the  figure  may  be? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  better 
to  take  this  lump-sum  reduction  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  amendment,  rather  than 
to  have  it  come  later? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No.  This  is  not  a  way 
by  which  any  relief  whatever  can  be  had 
against  excise  taxes,  and  it  is  not  the 
way  by  which  the  effort  to  obtain  relief 
should  be  undertaken.  We  certainly 
ought  not  to  preclude  the  taxing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  other  House  from  some 
real  consideration  and  participation  in 
the  matter,  because  there  is  a  second 
step,  namely,  whether  we  are  to  raise 
additional  taxes,  and  there  also  remains 
the  question  whether  this  is  a  sufficient 
reduction.  All  these  matters  are  so 
intimately  related  that  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  proceed  in  this"  way.  I  do  not 
propose  to  make  a  motion  to  table,  but 
I  earnestly  request  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  vote  upon  the  amendment  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  hope  it  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  minute  so  that  I  may 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  appreciate  the  gra¬ 
ciousness  of  both  Senators  in  allowing 
me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  It  is  not  germane  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  discussion,  but  it  bears  on  the  matter 
of  taxes  and  the  President’s  request  for 
new  taxes,  and  the  income  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bringing  the  tax  laws  into  line 
so  that  the  motto  inscribed  in  imperish¬ 
able  granite  over  the  Supreme  Court, 
“Equal  justice  under  the  law,”  might  be 
even  more  than  a  statement  in  cold  stone, 
and  instead  might  become  a  living  force 
in  our  country’s  financial  affairs.  I  am 
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referring  to  a  bill  which  is  in  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  a  bill  which  I 
caused  to  be  introduced  more  than  a 
year  ago,  whereby  a  remedy  may  be 
found  for  a  very  pressing  problem. 
Throughout  the  country,  there  are  so- 
called  charitable  trusts,  which  are  milk¬ 
ing  the  honest  taxpayers  of  hundreds  of 
millions,  if  not  billions,  of  dollars,  by 
those  who  are  escaping  taxation  by 
finesse.  The  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  seeks  to  correct  that  evil.  I 
have  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  also  to  my  colleague  from  Colorado, 
and  every  time  the  question  is  asked,  I 
get  the  answer,  “It  must  originate  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House.”  That  sounds  good  to  me,  but 
in  another  way,  when  I  go  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  get  action.  The  question 
I  now  propound  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  this:  Here  is  a  crying  need. 
It  relates  to  a  phony  situation  in  the 
tax  mechanics,  whereby  clever  and  dis¬ 
honest  men  are  evading  their  just  share 
of  honest  taxes.  How  am  I,  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  bears  this 
matter  in  his  heart  as  a  real  problem, 
going  to  get  justice  for  the  taxpayers  of 
America,  through  either  of  the  great 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  who 
have  these  matters  in  charge?  Will  the 
Senator  advise  me  in  friendly  intercourse 
and  relationship,  about  it?  Must  I 
leave  it  with  these  committees,  or  should 
I  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
wait  for  the  time  when  his  bill  (H.  R. 
8935)  comes  on  the  floor,  which  he  is 
going  to  call  up,  and  then  seek  to  amend 
it  with  my  proposed  legislation  here  on 
the  floor?  I  should  rather  do  it  through 
hearings,  and  have  this  matter  ex¬ 
pounded  and  shown  up  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  acquire  some  good  will  and 
momentum  behind  it.  But  I  am  a  dis¬ 
appointed  soul,  traveling  around  in  this 
great  vast  area  on  Capitol  Hill  under  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  getting  no¬ 
where  fast.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  help  me  out  of  my  slough  of  despond, 
to  lift  me  out  of  the  miry  legislative  and 
parliamentary  clay,  and  put  my  feet  on 
a  rock  foundation,  in  order  that  justice 
may  triumph  over  injustice. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  shall  undertake  to 
do  so,  as  fast  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  he  would 
be  at  liberty  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
the  problem  to  which  he  has  referred  is 
complicated.  A  very  technical  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  to  be  drawn  to  do  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  do,  and  not  do  too 
much.  It  is  a  highly  technical  and  com¬ 
plicated  problem,  action  on  which  should 
be  based  on  testimony  taken  in  hearings. 
However,  any  tax  program  which  may 
come  before  the  Senate  from  the  House 
this  year  dealing  with  any  technical  or 
administrative  provisions  of  the  act 
would  certainly  be  an  appropriate  place 
for  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  desires  to  offer. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  at  some 
interval  in  the  hearing  on  social  secu¬ 
rity — I  would  not  want  to  suspend  social 
security  in  midair  indefinitely,  because 
I  know  he  will  agree  with  me  that  that 
is  an  important  bill,  too — but  at  some 


interval  in  the  social-security  hearing, 
the  Finance  Committee  will  be  pleased 
to  give  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  has  intro¬ 
duced,  because  it  is  a  bill  of  the  technical 
character  I  have  indicated,  upon  which 
a  hearing  should  be  held. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  in 
all  sincerity,  but  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  one  provision  in  my 
proposed  legislation,  which  I  think  ought 
to  meet  with  universal  approval,  regard¬ 
less  of  party.  It  is  the  provision  which 
requires  all  these  trusts,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  to  be  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  with  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  with  a 
statement  of  their  assets  and  liabilities, 
a  copy  of  the  indenture  under  which  they 
operate,  the  beneficiary,  how  much  has 
been  paid,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  of  the 
Treasury,  as  the  case  might  be,  could 
then  look  over  the  facts  and  figures, 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  determine 
which  are  honest-to-God  charitable 
trusts  and  which  are  not.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feel  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  registry 
of  these  trusts? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said,  the  Senator  is  in  a  very  technical 
and  entirely  complex  field. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  If  I  may  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion,  Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
mean  by  that,  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  by  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  is  treading  upon  the  toes  of  some 
very  sacred  cows  in  America? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  at 
all  mean  that.  I  am  saying  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  proposal,  as  he  has  offered  it — I 
am  now  speaking  very  frankly — would 
undo  so  many  charitable  and  religious 
trusts  that  I  think,  before  the  Senator 
was  through  with  it,  he  would  be  asking 
the  Finance  Committee  to  reenact  a 
part  of  the  law  which  he  might  have 
repealed.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  not  like  an  excise  tax  oh 
jewelry  or  furs  or  freight  bills.  It  is  one 
that  needs  some  study. 

I  do  not  speak  now  with  official  per¬ 
mission  or  information,  but  I  may  say 
that  I  think  I  have  some  ground  upon 
which  to  base  the  statement  that  in  the 
special  tax  message  which  the  President 
himself  proposes  to  send  to  the  Congress, 
perhaps  this  week  or  perhaps  next  week, 
certain  things  are  going  to  be  referred 
to  as  loopholes,  and  both  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  close  those  loopholes.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  what  the  Senator  really 
has  in  mind,  which  is  covered  by  the  bill 
which  he  introduced,  will  be  one  of  the 
indicated  loopholes.  I  have  said  my  in¬ 
formation  is  not  official,  but  if  it  is  at 
all  trustworthy,  it  is  one  of  the  loopholes 
that  both  committees  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  will  be  asked  to  close.  So  I 
think  the  Senator  is  going  to  have  full 
opportunity.  So  far  as  excise  taxes  are 
concerned,  as  I  have  said,  the  bill  is  very 
high  on  the  calendar,  and,  by  motion,  it 
could  be  taken  up  tomorrow  or  any 
other  day  when  there  is  not  some  special 
order.  If  it  is  not  taken  up  at  a  rea¬ 
sonably  early  date,  I  myself  pledge  the 
Senator  that  I  shall  make  the  motion, 
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and  if  I  get  a  majority  vote,  the  Senate 
will  consider  it. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
conclude  with  this  statement,  if  I  may: 
I  appreciate  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  distinguished  leader 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
I  welcome  his  cooperation  and  help  and 
aid  and  criticisms,  constructive  and 
otherwise,  as  I  approach  this  matter. 
He  has  a  great  degree  of  intelligence 
and  understanding  of  this  complex  sub¬ 
ject.  He  can  be  a  tremendous  ally. 

There  are  in  the  hinterlands  of  Amer¬ 
ica  140,000,000  persons  suffering  great 
injustice.  Clever  lawyers  are  relieved  of 
the  yoke  of  taxation  which  other  citi¬ 
zens  have  to  bear.  Every  dollar  which 
clever  lawyers  arrange  to  escape  paying 
the  rest  of  us  have  to  pay,  and  every 
industry  which  avoids  its  fair  share  of 
taxation  by  establishing  and  operating 
charitable  trusts  has  done  its  fellows 
throughout  the  country  a  great  injustice. 
Common  justice  cries  out  to  right  this 
wrong. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  again  refer  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Building, 
which  cost  $9,000,000.  I  have  looked  at 
the  motto  which  is  engraved  on  it;  I 
love  it  and  cherish  it;  but  let  us  make 
it  a  living  force — “Equal  justice  under 
law.”  Make  it  true  in  America,  so  that 
common  men  can  say  that  on  Capitol 
Hill  we  mean  what  we  say. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said  with  respect  to 
consideration  of  excise  taxes  at  some 
time  during  this  session.  In  the  colloquy 
which  I  had  a  few  days  ago  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  record  wP  show  that  I 
advised  him  that  at  some  time  in  the 
near  future  during  the  second  session  of 
the  present  Congress,  we  will  consider 
the  repeal  of  excise  taxes.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  repeal  of  those  taxes 
should  be  set  in  action  in  the  House  of- 
Representatives,  through  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  that  body.  That 
committee  has  been  handling  such  ques¬ 
tions  for  many  years.  If  that  commit¬ 
tee  reports  this  proposed  legislation  and 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
an  opportunity  to  consider  it,  we  shall 
then  have  a  tax  bill  coming  to  us  in  an 
orderly  way  in  line  with  the  Democratic 
processes  as  we  understand  them. 

Just  so  surely,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
attach  amendments  to  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  bill  relating  to  excise  taxes,  we  are 
likely  to  get  neither  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
on  oleomargarine  or  the  repeal  of  any 
other  excise  taxes. 

I  appeal  to  those  Senators  who  are 
vitally  concerned  with  repealing  excise 
taxes  to  vote  down  this  amendment.  I 
appeal  to  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  remember  that  in  the  near 
future  we  shall  consider  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  the  repeal  of  the  war¬ 
time  excise  taxes. 

Another  reason  this  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted  at  this  hour  is 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  wait  for  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  taxation.  That  message  will  be 
placed  before  the  Congress  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  After  it  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
determine  from  it  what  the  Congress 
should  do. 

I  appeal  to  my  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  to  the  suggestion  that 
we  pass  the  bill  which  has  been  referred 
to,  which  has  been  pending  for  6  months, 
does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  it  is  such 
an  unimportant  bill  that  the  House 
would  simply  ignore  it,  whereas,  if  we 
attach  an  amendment  to  the  margarine 
bill  the  House  cannot  ignore  it?  The 
House  must  either  act  on  the  tax-repeal 
amendment  attached  to  the  margarine 
bill,  or  must  originate  a  separate  bill  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  remove  the 
excise-tax  from  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  my  reply 
is  simply  this:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President  will  recommend  with  respect 
to  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes.  Assuming 
he  may  recommend  the  repeal  of  all  the 
wartime  excise  taxes,  that  may  also  be 
the  position  taken  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  job  half 
done.  If  we  are  going  to  undertake  the 
repeal  of  excise  taxes,  we  should  do  it 
in  a  thorough  and  orderly  manner  rather 
than  to  take  a  bite  here  and  a  bite  there 
and  keep  the  housewife  and  the  individ¬ 
ual  purchaser  from  buying,  because  the 
purchaser  will  say  to  himself,  "Well,  I 
shall  wait,  because  they  have  taken  a 
little  off  this  excise  tax,  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  going  to  take  some  more  off, 
and  finally  they  will  repeal  it  all.” 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  stimulate  the 
buying  power  of  the  country  by  repeal¬ 
ing  excise  taxes  in  a  piecemeal  fashion. 
In  other  words,  if  we  want  to  give  to  the 
country  an  orderly  piece  of  legislation,  so 
far  as  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  had  better  follow  normal 
processes  rather  than  to  do  what  some 
Members  are  trying  to  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler], 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  the 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  when  his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
was  recently  declared  to  be  present. 
Moreover,  the  roll  call  has  begun,  and 
one  Senator  has  voted. 

The  roll  call -will  be  proceeded  with. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Robertson]  are  attending  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Hon.  John  S.  Battle  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  are  therefore  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 


The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
official  business  as  members  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  holding  hearings  on  various 
flood-control  and  public  works  projects 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hunt],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  McMahon]  are  absent  on  im¬ 
portant  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hunt]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Darby].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  on  this 
vote.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken¬ 
looper],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  If  present  and  voting, 


the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives] 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  absent 'on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  ,  who  is  absent  on  official 
business,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  would  vote  “yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con¬ 
nally]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Wherry]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  who  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  would  vote  “yea,"  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Darby]  is  detained  on  official  business 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  [Mr.  Hunt].  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Darby]  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hunt]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker]  are  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 32 


Aiken 

Hendrickson 

Millikin 

Butler 

Jenner 

Mundt 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Kem 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Taft 

Donnell 

Langer 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Ecton 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Malone 

Young 

Gurney 

Martin 

NAYS — 43 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Benton 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Bridges 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Conor 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Long 

Taylor 

George  - 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Graham 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

Green 

McFarland 

Tydlngs 

Hayden 

McKellar 

Williams 

Hill 

Magnuson 

Withers 

Hoey 

Maybank 

Holland 

Murray 

NOT  VOTING — 21 

Brewster 

Frear 

Morse 

Bricker 

Gillette 

Pepper 

Byrd 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Hunt 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Ives 

Stennis 

Connally 

Kerr 

Wherry 

Darby 

McMahon 

Wiley 

So  Mr.  Butler’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
to  have  it  read. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4.  after 
line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sub¬ 
section,  as  follows: 

(f)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  342)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows: 

“(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
and  any  of  the  seeds,  beans,  nuts,  copra, 
fats,  oils,  or  other  raw  material  used  therein 
consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  filthy, 
putrid,  or  decomposed  substitutes,  or  was 
otherwise  unfit  for  food.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
just  a  brief  word  of  explanation.  The 
amendment  merely  applies  the  pure  food 
and  drug  sanitation  and  health  code  to 
the  materials  used  in  processing  oleo¬ 
margarine.  It  merely  equalizes  the  sani¬ 
tation  and  health  standards  between 
oleomargarine  and  butter. 

The  only  implication  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  where  at  present  oleo 
health  standards  are  checked  in  the  re¬ 
fined  oil,  the  amendment  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  checking  of  the  sanitation 
standards  of  the  raw  materials,  and  check 
oleo  back  at  the  pressing  mill  or  at  the 
plant  level,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
butter. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  May  I  ask  if  this  is 
precisely  and  exactly  the  same  sanitary 
test  that  is  applied  now  to  butter,  or  does 
it  go  further,  or  not  so  far? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  test  applied  in  the  case  of 
butter.  Its  jurisdiction  is  limited.  In 
the  case  of  butter  it  goes  back  to  the 
creamery,  and  the  amendment  provides 
that  in  the  case  of  oleo  the  test  shall 
go  back  to  the  processing  plant,  or  the 
plant  where  the  seed  or  other  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  processed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  know,  from 
the  Senator’s  answer,  whether  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same.  He  says  he  thinks  it  is 
precisely  the  same.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  yes  or  no  answer,  so  I  could  judge  the 
amendment  in  its  relationship  to  what  is 
required  in  the  case  of  butter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
an  expert  in  pure  food  and  drug  admin¬ 
istration,  but  the  amendment  applies  the 
same  standard  to  oleo  and  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  entering  into  oleo  in  processing  as  is 
applied  to  butter  as  it  comes  on  the 
creamery  level. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  both  butter  and  oleomargarine  are 
today  subject  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  in  the  same  way?  The  implication 
of  the  amendment  is  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  wrong  about  oleomar¬ 
garine.  The  language  that  is  used  is  de¬ 
signed  to  try  to  induce  one  to  think  it  is 
normally  a  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed 
substance,  exactly  along  the  line  of  the 
argument  of  a  few  days  ago.  I  have  ac¬ 
cepted  two  amendments  which  were 


really  designed  to  prevent  any  kind  of 
deception. 

This  amendment  was  not  submitted  to 
the  committee.  I  saw  it  only  a  moment 
ago  myself.  I  am  confident  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  legitimate  protection  of 
the  consumer.  Actually,  the  pure  food 
and  drug  law  does  not  pursue  butter  back 
to  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  the 
cow,  except  in  those  areas  where  there 
is  regulation  of  fluid  milk. 

I  see  no  reason  for  singling  out  oleo¬ 
margarine  at  this  late  day  to  imply  that 
there  is  some  peculiarity  about  the  raw 
material.  There  is  no  such  peculiarity. 
I  do  not  like  to  accept  the  amendment. 
We  are  not  trying  to  palm  off  any  de¬ 
composed  or  putrid  materials.  Those 
administering  the  Pure  Food  Act,  during 
the  past  20  years  of  supervision,  have 
found  100  times  as  many  contaminated 
materials  in  butter  as  in  oleomargarine, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  a  legitimate 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  trying  to  say  that 
oleo  is  either  putrid,  decomposed,  or 
filthy,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  say 
that  of  butter.  This  is  merely  an  attempt, 
since  we  ask  for  the  application  of  health 
standards  to  the  dairy  farmer,  to  have 
more  rigid  inspection  as  to  oleo. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  apply 
to  butter  at  all,  and  at  the  present  time 
we  have  the  same  coverage  in  the  pure 
food  law. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  justified  in  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  ask  the  sponsors  of 
the  oleomargarine  legislation  to  accept 
the  amendment,  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  oil  comes  from  the  processing 
plants,  the  gins  where  the  cottonseed  is 
ginned  from  the  cotton  itself,  and  where 
the  oil  is  squeezed  from  the  cottonseed 
are  not  under  the  same  rigid  inspection 
and  sanitary  and  health  requirements 
which  a  creamery  making  butter  is  re¬ 
quired  to  meet. 

This  is  an  effort  to  give  protection  to 
the  consumer  of  oleomargarine,  knowing 
very  well  that  there  will  be  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  when  the  tax  is  removed.  We  must 
safeguard  the  public,  and  know  that  the 
processing  plants  which  are  engaged  in 
processing  the  raw  materials  which  even¬ 
tually  go  into  the  product  come  under 
the  same  sanitary  standards  which  apply 
to  creameries. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  entirely  justified,  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  should  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
warns  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  that  he  may  yield  for  a  question 
only,  and  not  for  speeches. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  application  of  the  rule  by 
the  Chair,  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
done  heretofore  during  the  debate. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  fact  that 
a  rule  is  not  applied  when  the  Senate 
is  running  along  in  a  normal  situation  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  apply  late 
in  the  day  when  every  Senator  is  trying 
to  get  a  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Chair 
that  there  is  no  desire  for  delay  on  my 
part,  whether  Senators  are  for  health  or 
sanitation  or  not. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  not  complete¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  the  Senator’s  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  because  I 
am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the 
pure-food  law  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  same  standard  would  apply  to 
butter.  But  if  so,  would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  add  the  word  “butter”?  If 
the  Senator  would  add  the  word  “butter” 
to  his  amendment,  so  as  to  have  the  same 
implication  apply  to  butter,  I  think  it 
would  improve  it.  There  would  be  no 
discrimination  if  the  word  “butter”  were 
added. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  against  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment,  as  well  as  in 
spread. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  add  the  word  “butter”  to 
his  amendment?  I  should  like  to  see  him 
do  so,  because  I  would  not  like  to  have 
the  farmers  think  that  butter  is  made 
from  putrid  or  decomposed  substances. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  if  the  Senator  will 
add  the  word  “butter.”  Then  we  might 
add  “cheese,”  if  the  Senator  would  like 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  before  me 
the  Federal  Security  Agency’s  notices  of 
judgments  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  in  pursuance  of  sec¬ 
tion  705  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act.  The  pamphlet  is  filled  with 
certain  cases  pertaining  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
notation  in  reference  to  the  matter  of 
the  oleo  industry,  simply  because  oleo 
has  its  sanitary  standards  at  the  stage  of 
the  refined  oil,  when  the  refined  oil  has 
been  fully  processed,  but  the  dairy 
farmer  is  required  to  meet  the  standards 
at  the  stage  where  the  product  comes 
from  the  farmer,  at  the  creamery  level. 
All  we  are  asking  for  is  that  the  proces¬ 
sors  of  oleo  have  exactly  the  same  re¬ 
quirements,  placed  upon  them,  because 
there  is  in  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
ample  law,  I  will  say  to  all  those  who 
have  sought  the  answer  with  reference 
to  the  butter  industry,  and  all  those 
familiar  with  the  act  know  that  to  be 
true. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
agree  to  insert,  after  the  words  “oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine,”  the  words  “or 
butter,”  we  will  take  it  to  conference,  and 
if  what  the  Senator  has  stated  to  be  the 
fact  with  regard  to  the  law  is  so,  I  shall 
have  no  objection.  I  do  not  think  the 
statement  is  quite  accurate,  however.  If 
it  is  accurate,  I  have  no  objection  if  both 
oleomargarine  and  butter  are  included. 

I  understand  that  to  be  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  pertaining  to  the  health  standards 
and  inspection  relating  to  oleo  and  raw 
materials  going  into  cleo.  I  will  leave  it 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  vote  for  such 
standards  for  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  for  the  health  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  record  is  replete  with 
cases  of  the  use  o:  the  courts  and  the 
laws  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
dairy  industry,  as  was  testified  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  others.  The 
Senator  said  or.  the  Senate  floor  that 
the  cases  of  adulteration  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  some  100  times  more  than  the 
cases  of  adulteration  of  oleo.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  cases  respecting  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  is  the  rigid  supervision  that  exists, 
even  down  to  the  local  level,  even  down 
as  far  as  the  local  dairy  barns,  insofar 
as  local  and  State  laws  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is,  I 
think,  entirely  in  error  in  that  state¬ 
ment.  The  application  of  the  pure-food 
laws  does  not  go  back  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  not  say  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  pure-food  laws  went  back 
to  the  farm. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  reason  that 
there  have  not  been  so  many  cases  in 
connection  with  margarine  is  simply 
that  it  is  easier  to  protect  margarine 
from  contamination.  There  is  no  secret 
about  that.  That  comes  about  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  way  margarine  is  made.  It 
is  mechanically  made  in  a  factory,  and 
it  is  much  easier  to  protect  it  from  the 
ordinary  kind  of  bacteria  that  gets  into 
milk.  I  do  not  want  to  become  involved 
in  another  argument  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two.  The  fact  is  that  mar¬ 
garine  is  pure  and  easier  to  keep  clean. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  an  argument  respecting  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  two. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  refuses  to  apply  the  language  to 
butter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  did  not  re¬ 
fuse. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  shall  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment,  if  the  Senator  will 
add  the  word  "butter.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  wishes  to  offer 
another  amendment  with  respect  to  but¬ 
ter  we  will  consider  it  on  its  merits,  and 
since  he  is  so  vitally  concerned  about 
the  health  standards  and  purity  stand¬ 
ards  of  butter,  and  I  am  concerned  about 
the  health  and  purity  standards  of  oleo, 
I  shall  offer  my  amendment  on  oleo,  and 
be  more  than  happy  to  vote,  and  vote 
intelligently,  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  affecting 
butter. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  a  question.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  oils,  whether  they 
be  the  cottonseed  oil  or  the  soybean  oil 
or  any  other  bean  oil,  or  the  coconut  oil 
that  is  shipped  from  the  South  Sea 


islands  are  not  subject  to  inspection 
under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act? 
Does  the  Senator  think  those  oils  are 
processed  in  a  more  sanitary  manner  or 
in  a  cleaner  manner  than  the  average 
dairy  product  which  is  handled  in  the 
creameries  throughout  the  land?  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  ponder 
that  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  talked 
about  that  for  2  weeks,  and  we  can  go 
on  for  two  or  more  weeks  discussing  it. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  have  seen  a  ginning 
plant.  I  have  seen  the  open  vats  and 
the  open  spouts  which  convey  the  oil.  I 
have  seen  all  around  such  an  operation 
flies  which  have  followed  the  oil  down 
through  the  open  spouts  to  the  oil  vats. 
The  oleomargarine  is  made  from  that.  It 
may  be  pasteurized,  it  may  be  cooked, 
it  may  be  purified  by  straining,  but 
nevertheless  that  is  a  contamination  the 
oil  is  subjected  to  when  it  is  being  proc- 
essed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  Senate  vote  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  paragraph  (e) ,  after 
the  words  "or  margarine”  to  insert  the 
words  “or  butter.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  as 
amended.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  we  may  have  a  vote  on  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  very  long.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
short  statement  before  the  vote  is  taken. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  press  and  the  radio  has  seen  fit  to 
play  up  this  controversy  as  a  struggle 
over  the  tax  on  oleomargarine. 

I  am  for  the  removal  of  that  tax,  as 
well  as  for  the  removal  of  any  direct  tax 
on  food  commodities,  and  I  am  sure  that 
practically  the  entire  dairy  industry  has 
no  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  tax. 
We  did,  however,  feel  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  so  to  shape  this  bill 
that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  im¬ 
position  on  the  consumer,  or  unfair  com¬ 
petition  with  the  dairy  interests  through 
misrepresentation  or  misbranding  of  the 
product  itself. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette] 
was  intended  for  that  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  that  amendment  did  not  prevail. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fuleright],  and  which  I 
certainly  hope  will  be  kept  in  the  bill  in 
the  conference  committee,  will,  if  effec¬ 
tively  enforced,  prevent  the  sale  or  repre¬ 


sentation  of  oleomargarine  as  a  dairy 
product,  and  provide  effective  penalties 
for  the  enforcement  thereof.  I  per¬ 
sonally  think  that  that  amendment, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
as  amended  by  the  penalty  provision 
which  I  proposed,  probably  gives  the 
dairy  industry  as  much  or  more  protec¬ 
tion  than  the  Wiley-Giilette  amendment 
would  have  given.  I  feel  we  have  dona 
all  that  law  can  do  to  prevent  misrepre¬ 
sentation  in  this  respect.  So  far  as  that 
goes,  I  see  no  reason  why  one  cannot  now 
vote  for  the  bill  with  that  amendment 
attached  to  it,  as  well  as  one  could  have 
voted  for  it  had  the  Wiley-Gillette 
amendment  been  accepted.  Because, 
after  all,  most  of  us,  even  those  of  us 
from  the  dairy  States,  are  willing  to 
remove  the  tax  on  oleomargarine. 

I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  hurt 
the  dairy  interests  somewhat.  It  will 
make  competition  much  easier.  People 
who  do  not  know  the  difference  are 
bound  to  buy  oleomargarine  and  use  it, 
thinking  they  are  using  butter.  We 
may  expect  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
dairy  products  probably  within  2  or  3 
months  after  the  bill  becomes  law.  We 
may  expect  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
oleomargarine  to  the  poor  people  of  our 
citjes,  because  when  yellow  oleomargarine 
becomes  the  product  which  is  generally 
carried  in  the  stores,  the  price  will  be 
raised  as  near  as  the  manufacturers  and 
the  dealers  can  raise  it  to  the  butter 
price.  So  far  as  the  consumer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lehman]  the  other  day,  the  consumer  in 
all  probability  is  going  to  pay  more  for 
oleomargarine. 

Yes,  the  dairy  industry  is  going  to  be 
hurt  somewhat.  Our  entire  economy 
will  be  hurt  somewhat.  But  so  long  as 
each  product  is  sold  under  its  true  name, 
if  not  under  its  true  colors,  then  we  can 
hardly  complain.  If  people  prefer  oleo¬ 
margarine  then  they  will  buy  it.  If 
they  prefer  butter  they  will  buy  that, 
if  they  know  they  are  getting  butter. 

I  have  referred  to  the  argument  made 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
the  other  day  that  it  will  cost  the  con¬ 
sumers  more  in  the  future  to  buy  oleo¬ 
margarine.  It  has  already  been  brought 
out  on  the  floor  that  although  the  tax 
on  colored  oleo  was  only  10  cents  a 
pound,  when  oleo  was  colored  the  aver¬ 
age  selling  price  was  21  cents  a  pound 
above  that  of  the  uncolored  oleo. 

There  is  a  tremendous  profit  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  product. 
This  tremendous  profit  will  enable  the 
manufacturers  of  this  commodity  to  en¬ 
gage  in  political  campaigns  and  con¬ 
duct  propaganda  campaigns  through 
magazines  and  newspapers.  While  I  do 
not  think  the  oleo  interests  are  con¬ 
cerned  solely  in  the  support  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates,  yet  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  oleo  industry  has 
recently  been  selected  to  head  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign-fund  dinners. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
riders  which  have  been  proposed  to  the 
bill.  Ordinarily  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  riders  to  a  bill,  and  I  will  not  vote 
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for  a  rider  to  a  bill  if  I  think  there  is 
going  to  be  an  opportunity  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  worthy  purpose  by  a  direct  attack 
through  a  bill  which  is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  that  purpose. 

So  far  as  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
goes,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lucas!  is  entirely  sincere  when  he 
says  he  intends  to  get  a  vote  on  that  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  session.  However, 
getting  a  vote  on  that  in  the  Senate  is 
one  thing,  and  getting  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  taxes  enacted  into  law  is  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  seriously  doubt  if  that  will 
be  done.  The  American  people  have 
lived  on  promises  of  excise-tax  repeal 
for  about  3  years  now.  There  was  an 
opportunity  to  repeal  these  taxes  this 
afternoon.  It  was  most  unfortunate 
that  the  majority  side  of  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  vote  almost  unanimously  against 
repeal  which  they  profess  to  favor. 

As  to  the  civil-rights  riders;  it  is  now 
safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  civil- 
rights  legislation  at  this  session.  No 
doubt  the  FEPC  bill  or  the  anti-lynching 
bill  will  be  brought  up,  but  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  either  being  enacted 
into  law.  The  only  chance  for  civil- 
rights  legislation  to  be  enacted  at  this 
session  of  Congress  was  lost  when  civil- 
rights  amendments  were  defeated  today. 

We  have  to  be  practical  about  these 
things.  Civil-rights  legislation  cannot 
be  enacted  by  this  Congress,  when 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
where  filibusters  can  be  engaged  in  and 
where  there  are  not  64  votes  to  stop  such 
filibusters.  The  only  chance  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  civil-rights  legislation  at  this 
session  of  the  Senate  is  as  a  rider  on  a 
bill  which  the  opponents  of  civil  rights 
feel  must  be  passed.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  way  that  civil-rights  legislation  will 
ever  be  enacted  in  this  Congress,  at  least 
for  many  years,  is  simply  by  attaching  it 
as  a  rider  to  legislation  which  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  civil  rights  feel  they  must 
have.  Therefore,  any  vote  to  attach  the 
civil-rights  bill  to  the  oleo  bill  was  com¬ 
pletely  justified  if  one  believes  in  civil- 
rights  legislation  at  all.  It  is  most  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  administration  forces 
are  strong  for  civil  rights  when  there 
is  no  possible  chance  of  enacting  the 
legislation  into  law,  but  vote  solidly 
against  it  when  a  real  opportunity  to  en¬ 
act  such  legislation  presents  itself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
rather  than  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  this  hour,  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  relative  to 
the  bill  and  some  of  the  legal  complica¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote. 
I  simply  ask  consent  that  my  statement 
be  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 


Record,  in  order  that  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  measure  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  may  be  more  clear,  so  that  at 
leEfst  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  have 
supported  the  Wiley-Gillette  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  will  be 
available,  to  afford  opportunity  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  regulations  it  has  made  in 
regard  to  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  me  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  by  Senators  to 
the  fierce  opposition  of  the  oleo  industry  to 
the  yellow  color  ban. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  1896,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
of  the  only  power  it  believed  it  possessed  to 
stamp  out  fraudulent  yellow  oleo,  imposed 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  prohibitory  tax. 
Congress  at  that  time  believed  yellow  oleo 
to  be  fraudulent.  It  was  and  still  is. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  with 
respect  to  other  foods  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  artificial  color  to  a  food  is  or  is 
not  deceptive. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
question  in  relation  to  oleomargarine. 

An  official  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  appearing  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  on  an  oleo  bill  in  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  when  asked  whether  Food  and  Drug 
had  opposed  the  addition  of  artificial  color 
to  oleo  when  that  agency  was  considering  a 
standard  of  identity  for  oleo,  stated  that 
because  Congress  has  preempted  the  field. 
Food  and  Drug  had  no  authority  to  consider 
the  question. 

But,  Senators,  how  had  Congress  pre¬ 
empted  the  field?  It  had  preempted  the  field 
by  defining  yellow  oleo  in  order  to  impose 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  suppressive  tax. 
That  is  the  kind  of  recognition  which  Con¬ 
gress  gave  to  yellow  oleo.  The  irony  of  the 
oleo  situation  is  that  because  of  that  back- 
handed  recognition.  Food  and  Drug  was 
powerless  to  consider  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  artificial  color  in  oleo  is  deceptive. 

What  would  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  have  done  if  it  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity?  I  don’t  know,  but  I'm  sure  their 
determination  would  have  been  based  on  a 
most  exhaustive  examination  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  their  decisions  always  are. 

But  there  are  many  striking  parallels  in 
the  food  field,  all  pointing  to  a  sound  doc¬ 
trine  of  food  law  to  which  every  Senator 
must  subscribe.  That  doctrine  is: 

"The  purchaser  of  foods  is  guided  many 
times  in  the  identity  of  a  product,  by  its 
flavor,  its  appearance,  and  its  physical  prop¬ 
erties,  regardless  of  what  statements  are 
made  on  the  label,  with  respect  to  artificial 
color  or  flavor  as  the  case  may  be;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  law  enforcement 
procedure  that  such  effects,  resulting  from 
appearances  and  flavors,  when  they  are  de¬ 
ceptive  are  not  correctible  by  label  decla¬ 
ration.” 

Let  me  review  briefly  for  you  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  sound  principle  has  been 
applied.  Some  of  them  are  court  decisions, 
others  administrative  actions  of  Food  and 
Drug. 

The  first  case  to  which  I  will  refer  is 
U.  S.  v.  Two  Bags  of  Poppy  Seeds  (147  Fed. 
(2d)  123) : 

"This  case  involves  the  familiar  poppy 
seeds  which  are  widely  used  to  decorate  and 
flavor  bread  rolls  and  other  bakery  goods. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  sixth 
circuit  had  before  It  some  British  Indian 
poppy  seeds  which  are  naturally  white  but 
which  had  been  artificially  colored  to  re¬ 
semble  the  more  valuable  Dutch  blue  and 


Turkish  grey  reeds.  The  Government  sought 
to  have  the  food  condemned  because  the 
ar  ficially  colored  seeds,  which  were  indis¬ 
tinguishable  to  the  ordinary  consumer  from 
the  more  valuable  seeds,  were  made  to  appear 
of  greater  value  than  they  actually  were. 
In  this  case  the  only  difference  between  the 
imitation  poppy  seeds  and  the  genuine  was 
the  market  value.  In  flavor  and  food  value 
they  were  the  same.  As  in  the  case  of  yellow 
oleomargarine,  the  owner  of  the  seeds 
claimed  that  the  purpose  of  coloring  the 
white  poppy  seeds  was  to  impart  ‘eye  appeal.' 
However  the  Court  saw  behind  this  explana¬ 
tion  and  found  that  artificial  coloring  con¬ 
cealed  the  price  inferiority  and  made  the 
seeds  appear  better  or  of  greater  value.  The 
artificial  coloring  had  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  seeds  from  10  cents,  the  price  of  un¬ 
colored,  to  20  cents  per  pound  for  the  colored. 
The  bags  had  been  labeled  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  artificial  coloring  but  this 
was  no  defense.  A  decree  of  condemnation 
was  ordered  to  be  entered.” 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  mayonnaise.  Not  only 
is  artificial  color  prohibited,  but  spices  which 
impart  a  yellow  color  are  prohibited.  Listen 
to  the  finding  of  fact  made  by  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  in  support  of  his 
prohibition : 

“In  these  dressings  the  use  of  turmeric  or 
saffron  is  apt  to  deceive  consumers,  because 
the  yellow  color  imparted  by  these  spices 
causes  the  dressing  to  appear  to  contain  more 
egg  yolk  than  it  actually  contains.  For  this 
reason  no  turmeric,  saffron,  or  any  spice  oil  or 
spice  extract  or  other  seasoning  or  flavoring 
ingredient  which  imparts  to  the  dressing  a 
color  simulating  the  color  imparted  by  egg 
yolk  should  be  included  in  the  optional  in¬ 
gredients  for  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing.” 

In  a  very  recent  case  tried  before  a  jury  in 
a  Federal  court  in  Camden,  N.  J.  (17.  S.  v. 
88  Cases  of  Bireley’s  Orange  Beverage) ,  Food 
and  Drug  proceeded  against  an  orange  drink 
which  contained  a  small  amount  of  orange 
oil  and  orange-juice  concentrate,  but  which 
was  artificially  colored  so  as  to  resemble 
orange  juice.  The  jury  found  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  had  contended  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  adulterated. 

Let’s  look  now  at  the  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  macaroni  and  noodle  products. 
There  the  use  of  artificial  color  is  not  per¬ 
mitted.  To  support  this  prohibition  the 
Administrator  published  this  finding  of  fact 
(Finding  H  27,  Dec.  17;  1942;  F.  R.  10728)  : 

"The  use  in  macaroni  products  or  egg- 
noodle  products  of  artificial  coloring  or  other 
colored  ingredients  which  impart  a  color 
simulating  that  of  an  egg  product  is  a  decep¬ 
tive  and  unfair  practice  that  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  to  some  extent.” 

So  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  deception 
was  the  Administrator  on  this  subject  that 
in  fixing  a  standard  for  "vegetable  macaroni 
products,”  yellow  tomatoes  may  not  be  used 
because  they  would  impart  a  color  resem¬ 
bling  eggs  (Finding  No.  34). 

In  this  same  group  of  products  we  find 
that  carotene  may  not  be  added  to  alimen¬ 
tary  paste  for  the  reason  that  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deceive  consumers  because  it  imparts 
to  the  finished  product  a  color  resembling 
that  of  egg. 

Turning  to  bakery  products,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  ruled — “In  our 
opinion,  bakery  products  or  any  other  food 
containing  pumpkin  which  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  an  egg  content  when  no  eggs 
are  present,  or  a  greater  egg  content  than  is 
the  case,  would  be  an  adulterated  article 
under  any  form  of  labeling.” 

There  are  many  other  instances  which  may 
be  cited,  but  the  policy  is  clear  and  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it  equally  so — that  the  concealment 
by  the  use  of  artificial  color  of  any  type  of 
damage  or  inferiority  whether  it  be  loss  of 
strength,  quality  or  commercial  value  con¬ 
stitutes  adulteration. 
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For  years  internal-revenue  regulation  had 
been  effective  because  it  suppressed  the  sale 
of  yellow  oleo.  At  the  time  of  the  food  and 
drug  hearings  to  establish  a  standard  for 
oleomargarine  no  yellow  product  was  being 
manufactured  for  sale  in  regular  commercial 
channels. 

In  recent  months  it  has  been  observed  that 
yellow  oleo  is  being  manufactured  in  large 
volume,  with  the  very  result  that  caused  en¬ 
forcement  officials  to  prohibit  the  additional 
artificial  color  to  the  poppy  seeds.  The  rela¬ 
tively  valueless  artificial  color  has  enhanced 
the  price  from  6  to  30  cents  a  pound  above 
the  price  of  uncolored  plus  tax. 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  have  released  to  the  press 
explaining  my  reasons  for  supporting  the 
oleomargarine  bill,  but  opposing  the  ex¬ 
cise  tax  and  civil -rights  riders  suught 
to  be  attached  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  WILLIAM  BENTON,  OF 
CONNECTICUT 

I  intend  to  vote  for  repeal  of  Federal  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  I 
intend  to  oppose  all  amendments  which 
would  restrict  the  legitimate  sale  of  oleo 
through  the  exercise  of  the  Federal  power 
over  interstate  commerce. 

I  have  taken  this  position  because  I  am 
opposed  to  trade  barriers  which  raise  living 
costs  or  curtail  production  and  employment 
in  this  country.  I  am  also  opposed  to  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  shipment  of  yellow  oleo  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  because  this  opens  the  door 
to  local  monopolies  which  can  jack  up  prices 
if  they  are  not  subject  to  competitive  pres¬ 
sures. 

In  all  frankness  to  the  people  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  I  should  point  out  that  repeal  of  pres¬ 
ent  Federal  taxes  on  oleomargarine  will  not 
guarantee  Connecticut  consumers  cheap, 
colored  oleo.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
restrictions  imposed  by  State  legislatures 
still  apply.  Connecticut  law  will  continue  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  colored  oleo  in  our  State 
even  if  this  present  bill  passes  the  Congress. 

Reading  my  mail,  I  have  obtained  the  im¬ 
pression  that  many  Connecticut  families  are 
not  aware  of  this  important  fact.  Many  of 
them,  apparently,  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  this  bill  removes  all  oleo  restrictions, 
both  Federal  and  State.  This  is  not  the  case. 
This  should  be  completely  understood. 
After  the  Federal  Government  acts,  Connect¬ 
icut  :  aust  still  act  in  line  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  Governor  Bowles. 

I  also  intend  to  vote  against  any  riders 
which  may  be  brought  up  as  a  parliamentary 
device  to  kill  the  repeal  of  Federal  oleo  re¬ 
strictions. 

I  favor  the  elimination  of  many  wartime 
excise  taxes  which  are  hurting  our  economy 
and  Connecticut  industry  in  particular.  I 
favor  prompt  passage  of  President  Truman’s 
civil-rights  program  and  I  will  vote  to 
limit  debate  wherever  needed  to  accomplish 
that'  result.  The  freedom  and  unity  of  all 
people  is  the  ultimate  foundation  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  strength  at  home  and  her  influence 
abroad.  My  experience  in  the  Department 
of  State  particularly  focused  my  interest  and 
activities  on  this  great  area  of  human  rights, 
of  which  the  civil-rights  program  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part.  Enactment  of  this  program 
will  bring  our  practices  of  democracy  into 
line  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  with  the  declaration  of  human 
rights  adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 

Because  of  my  strong  and  lifelong  views  on 
the  merits  of  civil-rights  legislation,  I  want 
to  see  that  legislation  considered  promptly 
on  its  merits  and  pressed  to  enactment,  I 


must,  however,  vote  against  any  attempt  to 
misuse  that  issue  by  attaching  civil-rights 
riders  to  the  margarine  bill.  Such  riders 
are  not  designed  to  expedite  enactment”  of 
civil-rights  legislation  but  rather  represent 
a  misuse  of  that  proposed  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  margarine  bill.  Such 
riders  will  delay  and  impede  the  real  con¬ 
sideration  of  civil-rights  legislation  on  its 
merits. 

These  riders  should  be  opposed  for  an¬ 
other  reason.  I  have  always  advocated  and 
worked  for  efficiency  in  Government  and 
efficiency  in  Congress.  The  use  of  riders  not 
germane  to  pending  legislation  stultifies  the 
legislative  procedure  and  runs  counter  to 
every  concept  of  efficient  governmental  ac¬ 
tivity.  If  we  do  not  strike  down  such  riders, 
the  Senate  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of 
every  and  any  parliamentary  maneuver  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  forthright  decisions  on 
important  questions  of  national  policy. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  fair-minded 
and  devoted  advocates  of  civil-rights  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Connecticut  and  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  will  understand  the  real  issues  here. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll.  < 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WITHERS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman],  who  is  necessarily  absent  on 
official  business.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Robertson]  are  attending  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Hon.  John  S.  Battle  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  are  therefore  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missisippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  absent  on 
official  business  as  members  of  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
holding  hearings  on  various  flood-control 
and  public-works  projects  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connal- 
ly],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hunt],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  McMahon]  are  absent  on 
important  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Neely],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally],  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  rMr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 


from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  who  is  detained  on 
official,  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Eicken- 
looper]  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley],  who  is  absent  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives] 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  who 
is  absent  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal¬ 
tonstall]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Wherry]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster]  is  detained  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 


nays  16, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 56 

Aiken 

Hill 

Malone 

Anderson 

Hoey 

Martin 

Benton 

Holland 

Maybank 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Millikin 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Myers 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Conor 

Darby 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Mahoney 

Douglas 

Kem 

Russell 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Dworshak 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Eastland 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Lehman 

Taft 

Flanders 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Fulbright 

Long 

Tobey 

George 

Lucas 

Tydings 

Graham 

McCarran 

Vandenberg 

Green 

McClellan 

Watkins 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Williams 

Hendrickson  McKellar 

NAYS— 16 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Taylor 

Cordon 

Langer 

Thomas,  Utah 

Donnell 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Ecton 

Magnuson 

Young 

Ferguson 

Mundt 

Gurney 

Schoeppel 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Neely 

Bricker 

Hunt 

Pepper 

Byrd 

Ives 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Stennis 

Connally 

McMahon 

Wherry 

Frear 

Morse 

Wiley 

Gillette 

Murray 

Withers 

So  the  bill  H.  R.  2023  was  passed. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments,  request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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but  the  reasons  why  the  Senate  in  recent  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  which  we  do  not  know  anything  about, 
hours  has  turned  down  a  consideration  from  Washington  has  the  floor.  and  concerning  the  authorship  of  which 

of  the  excise-tax  question  do  not  apply  Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  from  Wash-  most  of  us  are  going  to  be  seriously  in 
to  the  consideration  the  Senate  itself  has  ington  is  pleased  to  yield  for  a  question,  doubt.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 

No.  12 - 8 
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the  Senator  from  Florida  and  of  other 
Senators  who  care  to  listen  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  in  his 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  said,  and  what  other  members  of 
that  contmittee  agreed  to  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  the  report  which  urged 
the  passage  Sof  H.  R.  3905: 

The  war  excige-tax  rates  were  imposed 
along  with  the  excess-profits  tax  and  heavy 
corporation  incomfe  taxes  and  individual  in¬ 
come  taxes.  The  excess-profits  tax  has  been 
repealed,  and  individual  and  corporate  in¬ 
come  taxes  reduced.  It  is  believed  only  fair 
that  some  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
war  excise-tax  rates,  which  are  interfering 
with  consumer  purchasing  power  and  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

I  emphasize  the  words,  ‘‘It  is  believed 
only  fair.”  Who  wrote  those  words? 
Thirteen  Senators  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
It  is  believed  only  fair  that  some  reduc¬ 
tions  should  be  made  in  the  war  excise  - 
tax  rates,  which  are  interfering — wHJi 
what? .  \ 

Interfering  with  consumer  purchasing  '* 
power  and  are  increasing  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Six  months  ago  a  standing  committee 
said,  “These  bad  things  are  facts  today; 
let  us  get  rid  of  them.”  The  Senator 
from  Washington  hopes  that  a  good 
many  Senators,  both  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans,  will  support  the  motion  just 
offered  by  him  to  settle  down  and  get  rid 
of  these  taxes,  now  that  we  have  been 
given  advice  by  the  committee  to  whom 
we  look  for  counsel  and  direction,  and 
because  every  Senator  in  the  Chamber, 
and  our  gallery  guests  too,  are  as  keenly 
conscious  as  are  we  of  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
these  taxes  which  have  completely  out¬ 
worn  their  moral  justification.  The  only 
reason  we  continue  to  have  war  excise 
taxes  is  that  they  produce  dollars  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  spend,  with  the 
greatest  extravagance  the  world  has  ever 
known.  I  press  my  motion. 

Mr.  LUCAS  and  Mr.  LODGE  rose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  I  shall  move  an  executive  ses¬ 
sion  to  consider  the  nomination  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Oscar  L.  Chapman  of  Colorado.  Before 
I  do  that,  I  want  to  say  merely  a  word  or 
two  in  reply  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington,  who  has  become 
vocal  so  suddenly  and  so  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  repeal  of  the  wartime  ex¬ 
cise  taxes. 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  made  any  such  motion  last 
year,  after  the  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Finance  Committee  by  a  voie  of  7 
to  6.  It  was  on  the  calendar  a  long  time. 
We  had  a  debate  upon  different  ques¬ 
tions,  running  several  days.  Many  bills 
were  considered.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  was  there,  and  I  am  sure, 
had  he  been  as  much  interested  in  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  then  as  he  is 
now,  he  would  have  been  trying  to  take 
the  leadership  away  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  during  the  last  session. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LUCAS.  One  moment. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  is  trying  to  take 
the  leadership  away  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  and  set  up  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  he  thinks  ought  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
done  very  often.  It  has  not  been  done 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  No  one  that  I  ever  recall,  when  the 
Republicans  were  in  power  2  years  ago, 
attempted  to  take  over  and  tell  the 
Republican  majority  what  they  should 
do  with  respect  to  a  program. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  only  asked  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield,  in  view  of  what  he  has  just 
said.  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  was  no  more  keen  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  than  it  is  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  But  I,  along  with  a  number 
of,  other  Senators,  have  placed  reliance 
on  the  assurances  many  times  given  that 
action  would  be  taken  on  this  question. 

I  thinfe.it  fair  to  state - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  shall  not  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  not  trying  to  take 

over  the  leadership - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  declines  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  LUCAS,  fejlr.  President,  we  have 
had  the  question  Of  excise  taxes  up  on 
at  least  two  different  occasions  during 
consideration  of  the  margarine  bill.  It 
was  rejected  both  times  for  the  reason 
which  was  stated  over  and  over  again 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  the  chairman  of  the  France  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  has  left  the  Senate  for  the 
day  and  is  not  present  to  a^gue  that 
point.  He  will  be  here  tomorrowi^md,  of 
•  course,  wants  to  make  an  argument 
against  this  motion. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  thaf<§o 
long  as  I  am  majority  leader  of  tff$. 
Senate,  the  Policy  Committee  represent-N.  r 
ing  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  ' 1 
will  meet  and  lay  down  certain  policies 
which  we  believe  are  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Senator  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  is  going  to  make  a  motion  such 
as  has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  and  meet  with 
success.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  all 
the  Democratic  Members  realize  what  is 
attempted  to  be  done,  they  will  stand 
unanimously  back  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  what  he  is  attempting  to  do. 

I  have  told  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  my  Democratic 
friends,  that  the  repeal  of  excise  taxes 
will  be  given  consideration  in  due  course. 

But  some  Senators  cannot  wait.  There 
are  some  politics  involved  in  the  repeal 
of  the  excise  taxes.  It  is  a  great  political 
Issue,  and  some  Senators  want  to  get  on 
the  band  wagon  before  it  has  started. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  re¬ 
garding  something  which  is  not  a  polit¬ 
ical  issue. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  glad  to  l)ave  my 
comrade  do  that.  / 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  realize  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  majority  lead^f,  and  I  try 
never  to  ask  him  a  question  without 
giving  him  notice.  I  anf  not  trying  to 
surprise  him  at  all.  But  I  have  written 
him  one  or  tv/o  letters' and  have  received 
no  reply  to  them,  ,so  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  whether  ittwill  be  possible,  with¬ 
in  the  next  week  or  so,  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  2,  providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral  col¬ 
lege  and  to  count  the  electoral  vote  in 
proportion  to  the  popular  vote.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  majority’s  policy  com¬ 
mittee'  has  decided  to  call  up  the  equal- 
rights  amendment,  which  is  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment.  The  resolution  to 
Which  I  have  referred  is  another  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  which  is  also  on 
the  calendar.  It  has  been  very  care¬ 
fully  considered.  The  Senate  is  ready  to 
vote  on  it,  and  I  should  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  we  can  get  it  up  at  the 
same  time  the  Senate  takes  up  the  equal- 
rights  amendment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  reply  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  I  want  to  apologize 
to  him  for  not  answering  his  letters  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  which  he  has  in  mind  and  which  is 
now  pending  upon  the  Senate  Calendar. 
However,  we  have  already  considered  in 
the  policy  committee  the  resolution  now 
being  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  shall  not  give  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  definite  as¬ 
surance,  but  I  believe  that  in  due  course 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  up  that  resolu¬ 
tion.  We  have  discussed  it,  but  no  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  reached. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  what 
we  try  to  do  in  the  majority  policy  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  bills 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  for  the  next 
week  or  10  days.  As  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee  meets  practically  every  week,  it 
is  in  a  position  to  consider  a  number  of 

Sures  and  keep  the  schedule  arranged 
derly  fashion  in  advance  of  Senate 
n.  I  do  not  hold  any  particular 
for  the  Senator’s  resolution ;  neither 
am  I  deposed  to  it.  I  should  like  to  give 
it  more^tudy.  I  think  the  policy  com¬ 
mittee,  before  we  finish  the  session,  will 
give  that  Resolution  the  consideration 
which  it  deserves. 

Mr.  LODGEf\  I  hope  the  measure  will 
be  taken  up  fairly  soon,  because  my  ex¬ 
perience,  which  gpes  back  quite  a  few 
years,  has  been  that  if  we  do  not  take 
up  a  matter  of  that  khjd  during  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  it  Vill  be  too  late. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  agree  With  the  Senator 
that  it  takes  a  long  time'fo  consider  a 
measure  which  should  be  passed  in  3  or 
4  days.  We  have  been  debating  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  oleomargarine  taxXfor  more 
than  2  weeks,  but  there  is  nothing  we 
can  do  in  the  Senate,  so  far  as  cohcerns 
expediting  measures  of  that  kind.  It 
was  debated  thoroughly,  and  most  of  the 
.arguments  were  germane  to  the  Issue, 
but  we  took  a  long  time,  in  my  opinion, 
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AN  ACT 

To  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to 
oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  2301  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating 

4  to  the  tax  on  oleomargarine )  is  repealed. 

5  Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  27  of  the 

6  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  occupational  tax  on 

7  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  of  oleomargarine) 

8  is  repealed:  Provided,  That  such  repeal  shall  not  he  con- 

9  strued  to  entitle  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or  retailer 


10  to  a  refund  of  any  occupational  tax  heretofore  paid. 

11  Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
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the  sale,  or  the  serving  in  public  eating  places,  of  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  without  clear  identifi¬ 
cation  as  such  or  which  is  otherwise  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  depresses  the  market  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  for  butter  and  for  oleomargarine  or  margarine  clearly 
identified  and  neither  adulterated  nor  misbranded,  and 
constitutes  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce  in  such  articles. 
Such  burden  exists,  irrespective  of  whether  such  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine  originates  from  an  interstate  source 
or  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  sold. 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act,  as  amended  (21  TT.  S.  C.  331),  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

“hbo  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 


margarine  in  violation  of  section  49-7  -fb}A- 

“(m)  The  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine,  or  the  possession  or  serving 
of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation 
of  sections  407  (b),  or  407  (c) 

(c)  Chapter  IV  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.  S.  C. 
341  and  the  following),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 
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“colored  oleomargarine 

“Sec.  407.  (a)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine  which  is  sold  in  the  same  State  or  Territory  in  which 
it  is  produced  shall  be  subject  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  if  it  had 
been  introduced  in  interstate  commerce. 

b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1950,  no  person  shall  sell, 
or  offer  for  sale,  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  marga¬ 
rine  unless  it  is  manufactured,  prepared,  molded,  shaped, 
and  packaged  so  that  (1)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of 
the  retail  package  shall  not  exceed  one  pound,  (2)  each 
part  or  parts  of  the  contents  of  such  package  is  manufac¬ 
tured,  prepared,  and  molded  so  as  to  he  triangular  in  shape. 

(c)  No  person  shall  possess  in  a  form  ready 
for  serving  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at 
a  public  eating  place  unless  (4)-f4f  a  notice  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  margarine  is  served  is  displayed  prominently  and 
conspicuously  in  such  place  and  in  such  manner  as  to  render 
it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  ordinary  indi¬ 
vidual  being  served  in  such  eating  place  or  is  printed  or  is 
otherwise  set  forth  on  the  menu  in  type  or  lettering  not 
smaller  than  that  normally  used  to  designate  the  serving  of 
other  food  (5)items^  and  ne  items.  No  person  shall  serve 
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colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place,  whether  or  not  any  charge  is  made  therefor, 
unless  corn  each  separate  serving  hears  or  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  labeling  identifying  it  as  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine,  or  (2)  (7)sueh  entered  oleomargarine  or  entered 
margarine  to  motded  amt  shaped  in  sueh  manner  so  as  to 
have  three  sides  -f  exclusive  of  the  ends)-  and  no  person  shaft 
serve  entered  oteomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  pnhlie 
eating  plaeeq  whether  or  not  a  charge  is  made  therefor,  unless 
each  separate  serving  thereof  is  triangular  in  shape. 

4  (8))e)-  (cl)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  marga¬ 
rine  when  served  with  meals  at  a  public  eating  place  shall  at 
the  time  of  such  service  be  exempt  from  the  labeling  require¬ 
ments  of  section  403  (except  (a)  and  403  (f)  )  if  it  com¬ 
plies  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

“(9)W  (e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  colored  margarine  is  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  having  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one  and 
six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collec¬ 
tively,  but  with  an  excess  of  yellow  over  red,  measured  in 
terms  of  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  or  its  ( 1  Ojoqoivafen t.-’- 
equivalent. 

cny(f)  S  ection  402  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  (21  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  342)  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 
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“  ‘(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  butter  and 
any  of  the  seeds,  beans,  7iuts,  copra,  fats,  oils,  or  other  raw 
material  used  therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,. or  decomposed  substance,  or  ivas  otherwise  unfit 
for  food.’  ” 

(12)  Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  “ (1)”  after 
the  letter  “(a)'’  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine  an 
advertisement  shall  be  deemed  misleading  in  a  material 
respect  if  in  such  advertisement  representations  are  made 
or  suggested  by  statement,  word,  grade  designation,  design, 
device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  combination  thereof,  that  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product.'’ 

(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follotving  new  subsection: 

“(f)  The  term  ‘ oleomargarine  or  margarine ’  includes — 
“(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds 
Inown  as  oleomargarine,  margarine,  oleo,  or  butterine ; 

“(2)  all  substa7ices,  7nixtures,  and  co7iipounds 
which  have  a  consistence  similar  to  that  of  butter  and 
which  C07itain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk 
fat  if  (A)  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter, 
or  purporting  to  be  butter  or  a  butter  substitute,  or 
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(B)  commonly  used ,  or  intended  for  common  use,  in 
place  of  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  or  (G)  churned, 
emulsified,  or  mixed  in  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  butter¬ 
milk,  water,  or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in 
excess  of  1  per  centum  and  commonly  used,  or  suitable 
for  common  use,  as  a  substitute  for  butter 
(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  of  the  F ederal  Trade 
Commission  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  “Each  separate  violation  of  such 
an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  a  violation  through  continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey 
a  final  order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  continuance  of 
such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.” 

Sec.  (13)— 4^  5.  So  much  of  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  or  other  funds  (including  funds 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950)  for  the 
use  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  the  exercise  of  functions  under  the  Oleomargarine 
Tax  Act  (26  U.  S.  C.  2300  subchapter  A) ,  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  determine,  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  (Food  and  Drug 
Administration)  for  use  in  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
(14)SeOt  5t  This  Ad  shall  nut  abrogate  or  nullify  any 
statute  of  any  State  or  Territory  now  in  effect  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  enacted.- 


7 


1  Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  author- 

2  izing  the  possession,  sale,  or  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine 

3  or  colored  margarine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  contra- 

4  vention  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory. 

5  Sec.  (15>i  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 

1  ^\tll  1  l»flT  f]  i  ri'i  n  Ifni*  ifjj.  OllO/ffn  14  >4-t  t  OVOOlff  flm  t  Ail  jO 

1  1  U  I  l'I  Ill  tv  lut  y  o  cut  CvX  rtu  \_/lJclv  t 1 1 1  v  XI  t  vaa  v  I /V  tlUtt  ue  LTiUll  ^ 

7/~\£  f  i  o  \  fit  o]  ^  1 1  1  a  r\A£  A  i  \To  til  1  vt  \T  do  o  ft  AV  1 1  Oil  Orff 

tTr  TTTTT5  Trut  rulctU  U UUUlllU  vilvt  1 1  \  U  l ii  11  l  j  tic l  V  o  Ml  Itl  lto  UlltlA  l 

8  merit  ex  J uly  47  1919,  whichever  date  is  earlier  on  July  1, 
9  1950. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  1,  1949. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  January  18  (legis¬ 
lative  day,  January  4) ,  1950. 

Attest:  LESLIE  L.  BIEELE, 

Secretary. 
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Jesperate  attempt  administration  forces 
making  to  hide  the  facts  of  treachery 
^espionage  rampant  among  President 
l’s  bureaucracy. 

Let 'tne  ask  this  question.  If  it  had 
not  been  .for  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Nixon!  especially,  would 
Hiss  have  eveH^been  prosecuted?  The 
answer  is  “No.”  -  Any  person  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  knowsMhat  this  committee, 
operating  under  threats  of  reprisal  and 
red-herring  propaganda,  literally  forced 
prosecution  of  Alger  Hi9^.  Further  than 
that.  President  Truman  &ad  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  had  accesl^to  the  facts 
of  the  Hiss  treachery  within  TSfceir  knowl¬ 
edge  and  control  and  could  Iwe  prose¬ 
cuted  him  on  actual  charges  oNsedition 
or  espionage  over  10  years  ago  X  they 
had  wanted  to. 

No,  Mr.  Huber,  the  administration  \ou 
are  trying  to  defend  must  take  sole 
sponsibility  for  these  New  Deal  chickens 
now  coming  home  to  roost — and  what  a 

gnrrv-lnnlrinir  ttipks,  nf  bird*  they  jae  - - 

REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  TAXES  RELATING 
•TO  OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to 
regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  cer¬ 
tain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ^ 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 


A  n.ITlUR.NMff.NX. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o’clock  and  51  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  1,  1950,  at  12 
o’clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1172.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Muni¬ 
tions  Board,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  on  the  stock-piling  pro¬ 
gram;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Armory  Board,  pursuant  to  section 
10,  Public  Law  605  of  June  4,  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Cos.,  transmitting  a  comparative  gen¬ 
eral  balance  sheet  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Poto¬ 
mac  Telephone  Co.  for  the  year  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Cos.,  transmitting  a  statement  of  re¬ 


ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  for  the  year  1949;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Capital 
Transit  Co.,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
operations  of  Capital  Transit  Co.  for  the  cal- 
dar  year  1949,  with  balance  sheet  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  en¬ 
titled  “A  bill  to  remove  certain  inequities 
by  fixing  the  hours  of  work  and  overtime 
compensation  practices  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes”;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  “A  biU  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Osa  J.  Petty”;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
of  all  tort  claims  paid  by  this  agency  for  the 
period  January  1  through  December  31,  1949; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.,  transmitting  the  report^ 

the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  for 
tar  ended  December  31,  1949;  to  the  Coj 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON/  PUBLIC 
LrLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  chouse  2  of  rule  XIIi,  reports  of 
committees  A^ere  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  ahd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fol\ws:  / 

Mr.  HAGEN :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Part  2,jtoinority  views  on  H.  R. 
2945.  A  bill  to  readju*!^  posta1  rates;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (Rept.^o.  1452).  Ordered 
to  be  printed.  • 

Mr.  BECKWORTH :  Comifottee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce/^!.  R.  378.  A 
bill  to  amend  section  25  of  the  Interstate 
^Commerce  Act  to  require  certain  common 
“‘carriers  by  railroad  to  install  and ’tnaintain 
communication  systems  and  to  estabfcj^h  and 
observe  operating  rules,  regulation^,  and 
practices  to  promote  safety  of  employeesNand 
travelers  on  railroads,  and  for  other  pfc 
poses;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1558*) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole'' 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices.  H.  R.  6077.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status 
of  inactive  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
relating  to  the  holding  of  offices  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1569). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  XLDAY;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices.  H.  R.  1151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
es  ablishing  grades  of  certain  retired  non¬ 
commissioned  officers;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1570) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  485.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  Violet 
Angel;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1552). 


Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sisters  An¬ 
toinette  Cometti,  Mary  Gibin,  Angela  Pelosin, 
Emma  Ghisleni,  Elisabetta  De  Caterin,  and 
Onorina  Franzina;  without  amendment 
(Rept.- No.  1553).  Referred  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toriko 
Tateuchi;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1554).  Referred  to  the '  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  1487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (SG) 
Giacomo  Falco;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1555).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FELLOWS:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  4747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Louise  Atoting;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1550).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole/House. 

K  CASE  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on  the 
iiciary.  H.  R.  6345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
s.  Raymond  Schaffer,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  Ann 
Schaffer;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1557).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  736.  An  act  for  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging 
Co.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1559). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DENTON :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  777.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Calvin  D. 
Lynch  &  Son;  W.  Thomas  Lockerman;  Sud- 
lersville  Supply  Co.;  George  C.  Moore  and  H. 
A.  Moore;  J.  MeKenny  Willis  &  Son,  Inc.; 
Hobbs  &  Jarman;  C.  S.  Thomas;  and  Royse  R. 
Spring;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1560). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DENTON :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1019.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Washington  to  hear,  de¬ 
termine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  any 
claim  arising  out  of  personal  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  Carl  J.  Freund  and  Pauline  H. 
Freund,  his  wife,  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1561).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DENTON:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1048.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Saul  Phil¬ 
lips;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1562). 
““ef  erred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

,  DENTON :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1080.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
Buechlet;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1563).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hous 

Mr.  BYRNS.of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  'S.  1096.  An  act  for  the  relief 
of  Abe  Lincoln  And  Elena  B.  Lincoln;  with¬ 
out  amendment  (*Rept.  No.  1564).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  o'£  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  G.  H.  Lazarus, 
Jr.,  and  Jesse  F.  Bewley;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1565).  Referreavto  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1534.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi'Harry  Com¬ 
ber;  without  amendment  (Rept/^Jo.  1566). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tfl^  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE :  Committee  on  the  Judicial**.  S. 
1924.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
William  Walter  See;  without  amendment 
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(Rept.  No.  1567).  Referred  to  the  Commu¬ 
te®-,  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  DENTON :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Alamo 
Irrigation  Co.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1583f.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoi^e. 

_ 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CORBET' 

H.  R.  7055.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  lon¬ 
gevity  promotional  grades  foVthe  postal  field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on'fcjst  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RANKIN  (by  reque! 

H.  R.  7056.  A  bill  to  authorize  ’'toe  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  post  office  at  Bk^dwyn, 
Miss.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wo: 

H.  R.  7057.  A  bill  to  amend  Veterans  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  1  (a)  with  respect  to  the  com 
tation  of  estimated  costs  of  teaching  per’ 
sonnel  and  supplies  for  instruction  in  the 
case  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  and  other  nonprofit  educational 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SASSCER: 

H.  R.  7058.  A  bill  to  amend  laws  relating  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  7059.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Cem¬ 
etery  Commission  for  the  consolidation  of 
national  cemetery  activities  within  one  ci¬ 
vilian  commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.  R.  7060.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  certain  naval  attaches,  ob¬ 
servers,  and  other  officers  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  while  on  authorized  missions  in 
foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WAGNER: 

H.  R.  7061.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  customs 
duty  the  carillon  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Transfiguration,  Glendale,  Ohio;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  / 

By  Mr.  FURCOLO: 

H.  R.  7062.  A  bill  to  aid  in  the  use,  c^rf- 
servation,  and  development  of  the  na$iSral 
resources  of  the  New  England  States  arid  to 
establish  the  New  England  Resource  Sur¬ 
vey  Commission;  to  the  Committee  f)n  Public 
Works.  / 

By  Mr.  BROOKS:  X 

H.  R.  7063.  A  bill  to  providettor  a  25-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  the  annuities  and  pensions 
payable  to  railroad  employees  and  to  their 
survivors;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commero 

By  Mr.  WEIC^  ' 

H.  J.  Res.  408.  Jouft  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  October '14,  1940,  as  amended,  giv¬ 
ing  nonprofit  varans’  organizations  admin¬ 
istration  of  temporary  veterans’  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

H.  J.  Re®.  409.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to^proclaim  February  3  of  each  year  as 
Dor/hester  Day  for  the  observance  and  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  deaths  and  the  heroic  act 
} Chaplains  Clark  V.  Poling,  George  L.  Fox. 


John  Patrick  Washington,  and  Alexander  D. 
Goode;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  455.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XIII 
of  the  House  rules;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.  R.  7064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christian 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARRINGTON: 

H.  R.  7065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazuko 
Miyama  Akana  and  Chang  King  Akana;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Set- 
suko  Amano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.  R.  7067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Min 
Fujito;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ben 
Eukunaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi-' 
cfttfy. 

7069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ryu 
Dong\£5ouk  Ham;  to  the  Committee  ojr  the 
Judicia 

H.  R.  7bJ0.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jturaichi 
Honke;  to  she  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7071 \a  bill  for  the  relieffff  Mrs.  Masa 
Iyoki;  to  the  Committee  on  tl\r  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7072.  A  '’hill  for  thq '  relief  of  Mrs. 
Young  Ja  Kim;  ’fep  the  Qcfinmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7073.  A  bill  fdktiie  relief  of  Koto  Ko- 
gemi  Kitsu  and  Jeaqphtte  Akemi  Kitsu;  to 
the  Committee  on  ttfe  JukUciary. 

H.  R.  7074.  A  bi^r  for  thk  relief  of  Hiroko 
Fujiwara  Matsuoka  and  MimWo  Matsuoka;  to 
the  Committeeron  the  Judicial 

H.  R.  7075.  A  bill  for  the  reliefypf  the  wife 
and  child  Alvin  Moa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.,7076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mbkutaro 
Murakami;  to  the  Committee  on  thK  Ju- 

Jy. 

1.  7077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sell 
ara  Murata;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
lary. 

H.  R.  7078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eiko 
Yamada  Nagatoshi  and  her  son;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gin 
Shibasaki  Okafuji;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aki 
Oseto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoichi 
and  Uto  Takara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Isamu  Tarasawa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Toriko 
Tateuchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.  R.  7084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yoshiko 
Ishii  Teves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.  R.  7085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sachiko 
Urushibara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

H.  R.  7086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Setsujl 
Yamashita;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 


H.  R.  7087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Akiko  Haneishi  Yamato;  to  the  Commit); 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  7088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kriichi 
and  Setsu  Yokogawa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  jr 

H.  R.  7089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ichl 
Yoshloka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  f 

By  Mr.  GRANAHAN: 

H.  R.  7090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Fischer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.  R.  7091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
George  Papailias;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LeCOMPTE: 

H.  R.  7092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karry  Wakefield;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

H.  R.  7093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Burger  and  Josef  Burger;  to  the  Committee 
on' the  Judiciary.  . 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

H.  R.  7094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazuyo 
Dohi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOSEPH  L.  PFEIFER: 

H.  R.  7095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosette 
Selina  Romano,  a  minor;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.  R.  7096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Salome  Holland;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

1768.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
secretary-treasurer,  Puerto  Rico  Free  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  San  Juan,  P.  R„  relative  to  the 
fair  labor  standards  amendments  of  1949  and 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  Puerto  Rican  labor 
with  respect  to  wages,  working  and  social 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1769.  Also,  petition  of  Ambassador  V.  K. 
^Wellington  Koo,  Chinese  Embassy,  Wash- 

igton,  D.  C.,  relative  to  a  statement  signed 
byv221  members  of  the  Legislative  Yuan  of 
the\Republic  of  China  relating  to  the  war 
with  Communist  China  and  international 
Commiiuist  aggression;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1770.  Als®.  petition  of  C.  E.  Roberts  and 
others,  Miami,  Fla.,  requesting  passage  of 
House  bills  2i§5  and  2136,  known  as  the 
Townsend  plan;  Co  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1771.  Also,  petitidk  of  Mary  Ann  Anstett 
and  others,  Orlando,  Fla.,  requesting  passage 
of  House  bills  2135  anav,2136,  known  as  the 
Townsend  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1772.  Also,  petition  of  MrsNEllen  M.  Hart 
and  others,  Orlovista,  Fla.,  requesting  pass¬ 
age  of  House  bills  2135  and  2139k  known  as 
the  Townsend  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1773.  Also,  petition  of  Josie  B.  Gardner  and 
others,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  requesting  p'ass- 
age  of  House  bills  2135  and  2136,  known  as  tti 
Townsend  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Way! 
and  Means. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  THE  TAKING  FROM  THE  SPEAKER’S  TABLE  OF  THE 
BILL  H.  R.  2023,  TO  THE  END  THAT  THE  SENATE  AMENDMENTS 
BE,  AND  ARE  HEREBY,  DISAGREED  TO  AND  THAT  THE  CON¬ 
FERENCE  REQUESTED  BY  THE  SENATE  IS  HEREBY  AGREED  TO 


February  1,  1950. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Lyle,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 


REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.  Res.  457] 


The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  457,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  457 

[Report  No.  1572] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  1, 1950 

Mr.  Lyle,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  the 

2  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  cer- 

3  tain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes, 

4  with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto  he,  and  the  same  is 

5  hereby,  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  to  the  end  that  the 
h  Senate  amendments  he,  and  they  are  hereby,  disagreed  to  and 
I  that  the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
3  ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
3  agreed  to. 
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those  great  fundamental  principles  ad¬ 
vocated  by  George  Washington,  Benja¬ 
min  ^franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the 
othersreat  leaders  of  the  past,  quit  try¬ 
ing  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  put 
a  stop  to ’the  Supreme  Court’s  setting  it 
aside.  \ 

While  thN  amendment  is  obtensibly. 
directed  at  thedarge  States  of  the  North, 
it  would  more  tWn  likely  bring  back  the 
chaos  and  confusion  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  era  to  the  Southern  States — if  not  to 
all  the  smaller  States  in  the  North  and 
West.  \ 

This  proposal  should  be  buried  so  deep 
that  it  will  never  be  heard  of  again — at 
least,  during  this  generation.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  not  suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
electoral  college.  But  it  cab,  suffer  a 
great  deal  as  a  result  of  ah  unwise 


change. 


\ 


From  that  standpoint,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  we  had  better — 

Bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  457  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  j 
resolution  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate 
oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  S 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  ; 
table  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amendments  1 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  disagreed  to  and  that  j 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate  o: 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  /  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  ordqr  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a/quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  o/dered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to.-u 
names :  / 

[Roll  No.  .32] 

,nswer  to  their 

Andrews 

Jackson,  Oalif. 

Potter 

Bland 

Kee  / 

Redden 

Bonner 

Kelley,  pa. 

Sabath 

Bosone 

Kennedy 

Sadowskl 

Brown,  Ga. 

Kirwah 

Scott,  Hardie 

Bui  winkle 

Kunkel 

Sikes 

Byrne  N.  Y. 

McDonough 
Ma«k,  Wash. 

Smathers 

Celler 

Smith,  Ohio 

Chatham 

Mftcy 

Martin,  Mass. 

Stigler 

Chesney 

Vorys 

Curtis 

Meyer 

Wadsworth 

Gilmer 

Monroney 

Walsh 

Gore 

Morrison 

White,  Idaho 

Granger 

Hobbs 

Murphy 

Patman 

Withrow 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CHURCH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
/Record  and  include  an  article  by  Mr. 
Richard  Stokes. 


Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  was  given  perA 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances.  / 

MOTION  TO  ADJOURN  / 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  /move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn/ 

The  motion  was  rejected.  / 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Allen]  and  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  457,  if 
adopted,  will  send  the  oleomargarine 
bill  to  conference.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  subse¬ 
quently  passed  the  Senate  with  amend¬ 
ments.  It  is  now  on  the  Speaker’s  table. 
When  an  effort  was  made  to  take  it  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  and  send  it  to  con¬ 
ference,  objection  was  heard. 

Consequently,  this  uncommon  proce¬ 
dure  is  necessary,  that  is,  a  resolution 
from  the  Rules  Committee  which,  if 
adopted,  will  send  the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LYLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Is  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  LYLE.  Yes.  It  originated  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  passed  it. 

The  merits  of  this  bill  are  not  at  issue 
at  this  time.  It  is  a  simple  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  House  will  move  to 
take  the  bill  from  the  Speaker’s  table 
and  send  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lyle] 
has  explained  the  true  situation  that  now 
confronts  us. 

There  is  no  need  of  me  speaking  at 
length.  I  shall  be  brief.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn  there  is  little  opposition  to 
the  resolution.  We  have  had  the  subject 
of  oleomargarine  before  us  for  a  long 
time.  Many  speeches  have  been  given 
for  and  against  the  provisions  contained 
in  H.  R.  2023.  I  see  no  reason  for  an¬ 
other  lengthy  discussion  today.  Let  us 
send  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Au¬ 
gust  H.  Andresen],. 

(Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recognize  that  this  bill  will  be 
sent  to  conference.  I  felt  that  we  should 
have  a  little  time  in  the  House  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  the  legislation  before 
this  liquidation  of  our  great  dairy  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States  begins.  There¬ 
fore,  yesterday  I  objected  to  sending  the 
bill  to  conference  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  in  order  to  have  time  under  the 
rule  to  discuss  the  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  report¬ 
ed  out  a  bill  last  year  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  which  re¬ 
moved  the  tax  from  oleomargarine,  but 
it  prohibited  the  shipment  of  yellow-col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  When  the  bill  got  to  the  floor  it 
was  amended,  so  that  the  legislation  as 
it  now  stands  and  as  it  passed  the  House 
and  Senate  provides  that  oleomargarine 


can  be  colored  yellow  in  imitation  of 
butter,  but  the  Senate  put  certain  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  bill. 

I  am  not  only  opposed  to  the  rule,  but 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill.  If  I  had  my 
way,  and  we  had  the  votes  to  do  so,  the 
bill  would  be  dead  from  here  on. 

It  is  possible  that  a  good  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  do  not  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  legislation  proposed 
by  the  oleomargarine  industry.  The 
fight  is  over  the  color  yellow.  The  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry  has  been  permitted 
to  perfect  a  synthetic  product  which 
they  claim  is  as  good  as  butter.  By  reg¬ 
ulation  of  Paul  V.  McNutt  when  he  was 
Security  Administrator,  the  industry 
was  permitted  to  churn  the  vegetable  oil 
in  milk,  to  add  butter  flavor,  and  to  put 
vitamins  in  it,  so  that  they  claim  it  has 
the  same  vitamin  content  as  butter. 
Now  they  want  to  color  it  yellow  to  make 
oleo  look  like  butter,  and  thereby  per¬ 
petrate  a  fraud  on  the  American  people. 

There  are  28  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  country.  They  are  large 
manufacturers,  which  also  manufacture 
soap,  varnish  and  paint,  because  the 
cottonseed  oil  that  goes  into  oleo¬ 
margarine  can  be  used  for  either  pur¬ 
pose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  oleo  can  be 
made,  I  think,  out  of  fuel  oil  if  they 
run  it  through  the  proper  scientific  pro¬ 
cess  and  it  can  also  be  made  out  of  coco¬ 
nut  oil. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  where  we  are  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  large  quantities  of  milk  which 
cannot  be  sold  as  fluid  milk,  must  of 
necessity  put  between  60  percent  to  80 
percent  of  our  milk  into  manufactured 
products.  We  have  been  shut  out  of 
the  large  consuming  markets  of  the 
country  for  our  milk  and  cream.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  take  our  milk,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  produce,  and  put  it  into  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 
Our  market  is  being  restricted  for  the 
sale  of  these  manufactured  products  and 
dairy  farmers  are  finding  it  very,  very 
difficult  to  continue  in  dairy  farming. 
The  bottom  has  dropped  out  in  dairy 
farming. 

The  milk  marketing  agreements  which 
were  enacted  here  about  10  years  ago 
have  shut  us  out  of  these  large  consum¬ 
ing  areas  where  we  could  furnish  them 
with  cheaper  milk  if  we  were  permitted 
to  ship  our  milk  and  cream  into  those 
areas.  Under  the  reciprocal  trade  law, 
the  President  reduced  the  duty  on  butter 
from  14  cents  to  7  cents  a  pound  and  put 
a  quota  of  60,000,000  pounds  a  year 
which  can  be  shipped  into  this  country 
from  foreign  countries.  That  lets  more 
cheaply  produced  foreign  butter  come 
into  our  country  at  a  time  when  our 
Government  is  supporting  the  price  of 
butter.  It  is  about  comparable  with  the 
potato  situation.  The  Government  is 
supporting  the  price  of  potatoes  and 
during  the  time  that  we  are  supporting 
the  price  of  potatoes  we  are  also  sup¬ 
porting  the  price  for  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  and  potatoes  are  coming  into 
this  country  to  the  tune  of  over  5,000,000 
bushels  in  the  last  few  months  from 
Canada.  They  come  here  and  sell  their 
potatoes  a  little  under  the  support  price 
and  our  Government  then  goes  out  and 
buys  more  potatoes  from  Maine  and 
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other  States.  That  is  what  we  find  has 
developed  in  the  butter  situation.  The 
Government  now  owns  over  100,000,000 
pounds  of  butter.  On  top  of  that  we  are 
restricted  out  in  our  section  by  Govern¬ 
ment  controls  in  our  acreage  on  wheat 
and  corn. 

Most  of  our  farmers,  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country,  are  small  farmers, 
operating  family-size  farms.  They  are 
restricted  in  their  acreage  and  when  they 
cannot  go  into  the  production  of  corn 
and  wheat,  of  course,  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  cotton  and  tobacco,  why,  they  are 
just  turned  loose  without  any  place  to  go. 
We  are  being  liquidated  out  of  the  dairy 
business. 

Some  say  this  oleomargarine  legisla¬ 
tion  will  not  hurt  you.  Just  let  me  point 
out  to  you  what  it  has  already  done.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  butter  10  years 
ago  was  17  pounds  in  this  country.  It  has 
now  gone  down  to  around  10  pounds  per 
capita.  Oleomargarine  consumption  has 
gone  from  about  2  pounds  per  capita  up 
to  approximately  6  pounds  per  capita. 
Oleomargarine  has  come  in  and  taken 
the  place  of  butter,  a  synthetic  product, 
if  you  please,  which  is  produced  by  28 
large  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
to  the  detriment  of  over  3,000,000  dairy 
farmers  who  are  producing  fluid  milk  for 
manufactured  products  and  butter  and 
cheese.  Dairy  farmers  are  gradually 
being  liquidated.  We  have  already  lost 
over  3,000,000  dairy  cows  in  this  country 
because  of  this  encroachment  upon  the 
spread  linarket  in  the  United  States. 

The  only  thing  left  for  the  oleo  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  color  yellow,  That  is  what 
they  are  fighting  to  get  here.  We  said 
that  they  could  take  any  other  color  of 
the  spectrum,  but  they  say  no,  they  want 
yellow  to  make  their  synthetic  product 
look  like  butter.  They  expect,  of  course, 
to  capture  the  market  spread  in  the 
United  States. 

If  you  go  up  the  street  here  right  near 
the  old  House  Office  Building  and  visit 
the  restaurants  there  you  will  find  that 
three-fourths  of  those  restaurants  are 
serving  fellow-colored  oleomargarine  to¬ 
day  instead  of  butter,  without  any  notice 
at  all  to  their  patrons.  The  patrons  pay 
for  butter.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
restaurant  which  was  serving  oleo¬ 
margarine,  when  I  asked  him,  said  that 
three-fourths  of  the  restaurants  in 
Washington  today  are  serving  yellow- 
colored  oleomargarine,  without  saying 
anything  to  the  patrons.  The  patrons 
pay  for  butter. 

There  are  300,000  public  eating  houses 
in  the  United  States.  The  members  of 
the  National  Restaurant  Association  told 
us  that  if  the  unrestricted  sale  of  yellow 
oleomargarine  is  permitted,  most  of  those 
restaurants,  or  at  least  three-quarters  of 
them,  will  serve-  yellow-colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  place  of  butter.  That 
further  liquidates  the  dairy  industry  in 
-the  United  States,  because  two-thirds  of 
the  milk  that  leaves  the  farms  must  go 
into  butter,  cheese,  and  other  products. 

I  recognize  it  is  futile  for  me  to  talk 
about  the  practical  situation  and  how 
it  affects  so  many  farmers,  because  the 
Democratic  Party  has  made  this  oleo 
legislation  its  No.  1  proposal  to  put 


through  the  Congress.  On  April  1  of 
last  year  it  was  a  fine  April-fool  present 
for  the  dairy  farmers,  the  Democratic 
yellow  oleo  bill.  I  think  if  you  will  look 
up  the  record,  you  will  find  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Midwest  were  the  ones 
who  contributed  more  to  the  election  of 
Harry  Truman  than  any  other  group  in 
this  country.  When  this  bill  finally  be¬ 
comes  law  under  the  signature  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  I  suppose  there  will  be 
great  joy  among  the  Democrats  for  what 
they  have  done  to  millions  of  dairy 
farmers.  I  can  assure  the  Democratic 
leadership  that  millions  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  forget. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  rule  defeated 
in  order  to  defeat  the  bill  which  will 
liquidate  thousands  of  small  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H. 
Andresen]  has  expired. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  there  is  no 
quorum  present. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  331 

Andrews 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Redden 

Bland 

Johnson 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Blatnick 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Ribicoff 

Bonner 

Keogh 

Sabath 

Bosone 

Kirwan 

Sadowski 

Brown,  Ga. 

Kunkel 

Scott,  Hardie 

Bui  winkle 

Lesinski 

Sikes 

Burdick 

McDonough 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Smathers 

Celler 

Macy 

Smith,  Ohio 

Chatham 

Martin,  Mass. 

Van  Zandt 

Chudoff 

Meyer 

Vorys 

Curtis 

Monroney 

Wadsworth 

DingeU 

Morrison 

Walsh 

Engle,  Calif 

Murphy 

White,  Calif. 

Gilmer 

O'Brien.  Mich. 

White,  Idaho 

Gore 

Patman 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Hart 

Hubert 

Hobbs 

Plumley 

Potter 

Powell 

Withrow 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Christopher]. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  course,  like  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  August  H,  Andresen],  I  real¬ 
ize  this  bill  will  go  to  conference.  I 
realize  when  I  am  whipped.  There  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it  now.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  sorry  that  it  passed  the  House, 
I  am  sorry  that  it  passed  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  still  opposed  to  it.  If  I  knew 
of  anything  I  could  do  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  a  law  I  would  certainly  do  it 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  but  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  now  that 
I  can  see,  so  I  shall  not  try  to  argue 
against  letting  the  bill  go  to  conference. 
It  would  be  futile. 


As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
before,  oleomargarine  is  made  from  soil- 
depleting  crops,  and  butter  is  made  from 
soil-conserving  crops.  The  need  for  soil 
conservation  is  a  vital  need  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today.  I  do  believe  in  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  and  not  soil  depletion.  W  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  everywhere  about  soil  con¬ 
servation.  Folks  are  doing  very  little 
about  it.  Our  soil  experts  in  the  United 
States  and  in  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  universities  tell  us  it  would  take 
$1,500,000,000,000  per  year  to  keep  our 
soil  from  getting  worse  than  it  is,  not  to 
make  it  any  better,  but  just  to  keep  it  as 
it  is  today. 

We  were  generous  here.  Very  gen¬ 
erous.  We  appropriaed  $285,000,000  for 
soil  conservation  to  do  a  $1,500,000,000,- 
000  job.  We  are  doing  for  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  in  5  years  what  our  soil  experts  say 
we  should  do  every  year.  We  are  spread¬ 
ing  lots  of  lime  in  the  United  States, 
but  we  would  have  to  spread  twice  as 
much  lime  as  we  are  spreading  today  in 
order  to  break  even.  It  would  take  two 
tons  of  lime  instead  of  one  that  we  are 
spreading  today  to  hold  even  the  calcium 
content  of  our  soil  as  good  as  it  is.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  is,  we  are  removing 
by  leeching,  erosion,  and  crops  every  year 
twice  as  much  lime  as  we  are  spreading. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States  are  under  the  plow,  which  ought 
to  be  tied  down  by  good  grass  sod,  which 
is  now  so  poor  that  it  will  have  to  be 
limed  and  fertilized  and  have  ,a  crop  of 
sweet  clover  plowed  down  on  it  before  it 
will  even  grow  grass. 

You  know  the  oleomargarine  industry 
is  a  great  industry.  I  am  not  kicking 
about  the  boys  from  the  South  who  want 
to  see  every  use  in  the  world  made  of  their 
cottonseed  oil  and  peanuts  but  they  also 
should  be  concerned  about  their  fast- 
vanishing  soil.  I  want  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  one  thing.  There  is  a  great 
soap-manufacturing  company  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  is  the  greatest  buyer 
in  the  United  States  of  the  fats  and 
oils  that  come  from  the  rendering  plants 
where  the  carcasses  that  are  picked  up 
over  the  United  States  in  every  stage  of 
decomposition  are  rendered.  That  soap 
company  makes  soap,  and  it  also  makes 
oleomargarine.  I  hope  to  God  that  they 
keep  their  troughs  pointed  in  the  right 
direction  so  some  of  that  fat  and  oil 
which  is  rendered  out  of  those  half  rot¬ 
ten  carcasses  does  not  get  into  the  oleo. 
I  am  going  to  think  of  that  every  time 
I  start  to  eat  anything  with  oleo  in 
it,  wondering  whether  it  is  made  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  and  peanut  oil  or  oil  which 
is  gotten  out  of  these  old  rotten  car¬ 
casses.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
that  is  the  case  or  not.  I  will  keep 
thinking  about  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Murray], 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mi’.  DAVIES  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  34] 


Andrews 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Redden 

Bailey 

Jennings 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Barden 

Johnson 

Ribicoff 

Bland 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Sabath 

Bosone 

Keogh 

Sadowski 

Brown,  Ga. 

Kirwan 

Scott,- Hardie 

Bulwinkle 

Kunkel 

Smathers 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Lesinski 

Smith,  Ohio 

Celler 

Lichten  waiter 

Smith,  Va. 

Chatham 

McDonough 

Thomas 

Chudoff 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Van  Zandt 

Curtis 

Mack,  Wash. 

Vinson 

Dawson 

Macy 

Vorys 

Dingell 

Martin,  Mass.' 

Wadsworth 

Gilmer 

Meyer 

Walsh 

Gor6 

Monroney 

Welch 

Hand 

Morrison 

White,  Idaho 

Hare 

Murdock 

Willis 

Harris 

Murphy 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Hart 

Patman 

Withrow 

Hebert 

Potter 

Hobbs 

Preston 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Murray]. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.. 
Speaker,  to  start  off  with,  I  wish  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  quorum  call  or  any  other 
quorum  call  this  morning. 

I  have  gone  through  all  this  battle  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  on  this  oleo  bill.  I 
have  tried  to  stick  to  the  facts.  I  have 
tried  not  to  be  personal  with  anyone. 
And,  I  am  sure  that,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  just  as  good  a  friend  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Foage]  as  the  day  the 
controversy  started.  This  is  not  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter,  nor  is  this  a  sectional  ques¬ 
tion.  During  all  this  time  I  have  tried  to 
approach  the  problem  from,  first,  a 
scientific  angle.  I  do  not  care  who  the 
man  is  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  out.  There  is  not  a  living  soul  that 
can  say  that  through  experiment  it  was 
ever  proven  that  oleo  is  equal  to  butter. 
No  one  has  ever  tried  to  prove  it  except 
by  using  some  phony  experiment. 

The  second  is  from  the  nutritional 
angle.  With  all  this  new  discovery  in 
the  last  year  or  two  that  we  have  heard 
about,  amino  acids,  that  the  doctors  are 
talking  to  us  about,  I  wonder  how  many 
people  realize  that  these  dairy  products 
are  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  amino 
acids? 

Then  of  course  we  have  the  economic 
question,  that  is  always  involved.  Surely 
you  can  sell  this  oleo  cheaper  so  long  as 
we  have  a  huge  subsidy  on  vegetable  oils. 
No  one  has  disputed  the  fact  that  the 
oil  ingredients  of  oleo  have  somewhere 
between  jfland  50  cents  a  pound  sub¬ 
sidy.  'No  $ae  \vill  dispute  that.  I  can¬ 
not  teil  ya«  e'kacuy  Wnat  it  is,  but  there 


is  no  Member  here  or  no  one  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  or  no  one  in  the 
United  States  who  can  say  that  these 
vegetable  oils  are  not  most  heavily  sub¬ 
sidized.  This  subsidy  is  from  10  to  50 
cents  a  pound.  Skim  milk  is  provided 
the  oleo  manufacturer  at  less  than  one- 
half  its  relative  value. 

The  newspapers  that  holler  to  high 
heaven  about  the  subsidy  programs  and 
how  much  they  cost  are  the  same  ones 
that  have  been  supporting  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  this  highly  subsidized 
oleo.  This,  applies  even  to  as  reliable  a 
paper  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
It  is  amusing  to  me  to  read  some  of  the 
articles  that  have  been  in  that  great 
paper. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  we  have  an 
antilivestock  position  in  our  present  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  I  would  rather 
say  it  in  a  kinder  way,  that  they  have  a 
pro-vegetable-oil  complex.  If  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  had  any  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  dairy  industry,  you  would 
not  have  to  have  60-cent  butter  and  12- 
cent  dry  rkim  milk,  set  up  the  way  they 
have  worked  it  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  my  remarks  here  to¬ 
day  to  include  a  letter  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  showing  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  value  of  dry  skim  milk  to 
butterfat. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

University  op  Illinois, 

College  op  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Urbana,  III.,  October  24,  1949. 
Hon.  Reid  F.  Murray, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Murray:  Dean  Rusk 
has  asked  that  I  send  you  my  views  on  the 
question  raised  in  your  letter  of  October  10. 

Your  stand  on  the  relative  value  of  milk 
fat  and  the  nonfat  solids  in  fluid  milk  has 
considerable  merit.  Because  of  its  superior 
flavor,  greater  ease  of  concentrating,  and 
wider  use,  a  higher  market  value  has  always 
existed  on  butterfat  than  upon  the  milk  sol¬ 
ids,  not  fat.  Milk  in  early  times  was  pro¬ 
duced  primarily  for  the  cream  that  could 
be  separated  from  it.  The  skim-milk  por¬ 
tion  was  considered  a  byproduct  and  was 
often  used  for  feeding  livestock.  In  more 
recent  times  the  existence  of  seasonal  and 
sectional  surpluses  of  milk  has  had  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  perpetuate  this  early  conception  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  classes  of  milk 
solids,  fat  and  nonfat. 

However,  the  results  obtained  by  modern 
research  workers,  particularly  those  in  the 
field  of  nutrition,  have  brought  about  a 
somewhat  different  conception  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  milk  fat  and  milk  solids,  not 
fat.  Nutritionists  now  place  much  more  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
milk  that  lies  below  the  cream  layer.  The 
proteins  of  milk  are  of  excellent  biological 
value.  The  minerals  needed  for  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  body  are  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  supplied  by  milk  than  by  dietary  cal¬ 
cium.  Some  of  the  more  important  vitamins 
of  milk  are  water  soluble  and  therefore  are 
associated  with  the  skim-milk  portion. 

The  relative  physiological  fuel  values  of  the 
fat  and  nonfat  solids  in  milk  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  readily.  For  example,  in  100  grams  of 
4-percent  milk  the  fat  present  would  supply 
36  calories  and  the  nonfat  solids  would  sup¬ 
ply  about  33.5  calories.  In  other  words,  the 


fat  and  nonfat  solids  of  average  milk  are 
approximately  of  equal  value  from  a  physio¬ 
logical  fuel-value  point  of  view. 

A  few  years  ago  research  workers  at  your 
own  institution  (University  of  Wisconsin) 
proposed  a  method  for  paying  for  milk  which 
gave  consideration  to  the  percentage  of  non¬ 
fat  solids  present.  One  possible  reason  why 
such  a  proposal  would  not  be  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  is  the  lack  of  a  rapid,  accurate  method 
for  measuring  the  nonfat  solids  present  in 
milk. 

The  price-support  plans  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  no  doubt  based  upon  the  going 
price  of  butter  and  powder  at  the  time  they 
were  put  into  effect.  The  price  of  these  two 
products  in  turn  is  largely  based  upon  the 
market's  conception  as  to  what  the  consumer 
will  pay  for  them,  coupled  with  the  supply 
available.  The  supply  of  dried  milk  avail¬ 
able  depends  in  part  upon  how  much  sur¬ 
plus  milk  is  being  diverted  into  that  chan¬ 
nel.  If  the  demand  for  milk  for  bottling, 
for  ice  cream,  cheese,  or  evaporated  falls  off, 
more  milk  is  separated  for  drying  and  more 
fat  is  available  for  churning.  The  market 
price  of  milk  solids,  not  fat,  whether  these 
solids  be  in  the  form  of  sweetened  condensed 
milk,  concentrated  skim' milk,  or  dried  milk, 
is  set  pretty  largely  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  supply  of  these  solids  exceeds  demand 
during  the  flush  season.  Buyers  will  lay  in 
a  supply  at  that  time  to  take  care  of  their 
needs  for  the  period  that  lies  ahead. 

One  important  factor  that  tends  to  keep 
the  price  of  milk  solids,  not  fat,  from  com¬ 
ing  closer  to  that  of  butter  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  competitive  with  other  products  as 
far  as  the  food  industry  is  concerned.  In 
other  words,  the  price  must  be  kept  low 
enough  that  dry  milk  can  compete  favorably 
with  solids  from  vegetable  sources. 

Most  food  manufacturers  who  use  dry-milk 
solids  are  operating  on  a  rather  narrow  mar¬ 
gin.  If  the  price  of  dry  milk  wSre  to  be 
raised  to  a  level  nearer  that  of  butter,  many 
of  these  people  would  discontinue  the  use 
of  dried  milk.  A  considerable  number  of 
bakers,  for  example,  use  dry  milk  in  their 
doughs.  If  the  price  of  powder  were  to  be 
raised  to,  we  will  say,  18  cents,  many  bakers 
would  discontinue  its  use,  even  though  the 
price  of  butter  were  dropped  5  cents,  since 
bakers  use  very  little  butter  in  their  products. 

Therefore,  it  seems  that,  although  the 
nutritionist  can  prove  there  should  be  less 
difference  in  the  market  price  for  the  fat 
and  nonfat  solids  contained  in  milk,  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  Industry  are  otherwise.  Unless  the 
demand  for  milk  solids,  not  fat,  can  be 
greatly  increased  over  what  it  is  today,  the 
relative  market  prices  of  powder  and  butter 
will  not  likely  change.  If  the  price  of  powder 
is  raised  beyond  what  the  industrial  user 
thinks  is  a  fair  price,  he  will  either  discon¬ 
tinue  its  use  or  shift  to  cheaper  competitive 
products. 

Please  advise  if  I  can  be  of  further  service 
to  you  in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  H.  Tracy, 

Professor,  Dairy  Technology. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Agriculture  Department  provided  60 
cents  support  on  butter  and  12  cents  on 
dried  skim  milk.  If  you  read  this  letter, 
and  they  are  not  my  words,  you  will  see 
that  the  relationship  is  wrong.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  people 
of  this  country  should  not  be  entitled  to 
be  provided  on  the  basis  of  50-cent  butter 
if  and  when  we  had  an  administration 
that  was  not  so  provegetable  oil.  If 
the  dried  skim  milk  was  supported  at  20 
cents  per  pound  the  butter  could  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  still 
liave  the  farmer  receive  the  same  price 
for  his  milk. 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Has 
the  gentleman  ever  heard  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  say  anything  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers  who  produce  milk  for  butter, 
in  connection  with  this  oleo  legislation? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  I 
do  not  want  to - 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  he  has  not  said  a  good 
word  for  it?  Has  he? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  that,  but  I  will  say  I  do 
not  know  how  thoroughly  he  has  ever 
studied  the  dairy  industry,  so  I  have 
always  been  kind  of  generous  for  that 
reason. 

There  is  another  angle  in  connection 
with  this  thing  that  has  not  been 
brought  out  at  all.  The  other  day  here 
on  the  floor  in  considering  the  cotton 
bill  there  was  something  that  happened. 
It  happened  in  connection  with  two 
Representatives  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
One  was  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Rankin!  and  the  other  was  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit¬ 
ten].  They  pointed  out  something  in 
connection  with  that  legislation  that  is 
involved  in  this  legislation.  It  is  the 
human  angle  that  is  Involved.  They 
indicated  that  we  should  think  about 
people  once  in  a  while. 

When  this  bill  goes  through,  if  we  are 
not  careful  it  will  add  1,000,000  people 
to  the  unemployed  of  this  country. 
Whether  you  like  it  or  whether  you  do 
not,  that  is  exactly  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.  They  cannot  help  it.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  10  percent  of  the  dairy  industry 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  vegetable-oil 
interests,  and  it  will  add  another  million 
people  to  the  unemployment  rolls  of  this 
Nation.  Over  10,000,000  people  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  dairy  industry. 

I  realize  that  the  world  changes,  and 
I  realize  that  in  the  old  days  the  car¬ 
toons  have  shown  the  old  Republican 
elephant  sitting  with  the  big  fat  cat 
sitting  beside  him.  Now,  in  the  last  few 
years,  that  picture  has  changed.  The 
poor  old  elephant  has  been  shoved  off  his 
seat,  and  here  we  have  the  donkey  sitting 
beside  the  fat  cat  now.  Otherwise,  no 
party  will  penalize  the  2,500,000  Amer¬ 
ican  dairy  farmers  out.  The  biggest  car¬ 
tel,  the  biggest  monopoly  the  world  has 
ever  known,  the  greatest  and  largest,  and 
I  might  say  the  worst,  fat  cat  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  would  not  be  found 
sitting  side  by  side  with  the  Democrat 
donkey  at  this  time. 

We  hear  much  about  public  health. 
While  some  are  advocating  a  need  for 
health  legislation,  others  are  out  with 
hammers  knocking  millions  of  dairy 
cattle  in  the  head  and  sending  them  to 
the  slaughter  pens.  The  dairy  cow  is 
the  foster  mother  of  the  human  race. 
Milk  is  the  greatest  single  food  known  to 
man.  The  young,  the  middle-aged,  and 
the  aged  should  use  more  of  milk  and  its 
products  for  the  best  health  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  We  should  never  forget  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  most  efficient  producer 
of  protective  food.  She  will,  from  a 
given  amount  of  feed,  produce  twice  as 


much  human  food  as  any  other  farm 
animal,  and  four  times  as  much  as  some 
farm  animals. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  LemkeL 

(Mr.  LEMKE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  some  excerpts  and  letters.) 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  in  accord.  We  believe  in  the 
pure-food  law.  W6  do  not  believe  in 
iraud.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  to  permit 
the  oleo  people  to  color  their  product 
yellow  is  stealing  a  trade-mark.  It  is  a 
fraud  and  a  perpetration  of  a  fraud  upon 
the  public.  Who  is  interested  in  this 
fraud? 

First  there  is  the  housewife.  She  is 
ashamed  if  shb  uses  oleo  to  admit  it  to 
herself  and  she  tries  to  deceive  herself 
and  her  husband  and  her  family  and 
wants  them  to  believe  they  are  eating 
butter  instead  of  oleo  because  they  are 
ashamed  to  admit  it  is  oleo.  Just  a  case 
of  self-deception.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  awfully  rotten  about  oleo  if  you 
have  to  practice  self-deception  on  your¬ 
self  in  order  to  satisfy  your  stomach  and 
try  to  fool  yourself.  You  should  not  try 
to  do  that.  You  should  at  least  be  fair 
and  honest  with  yourself.  No  wonder 
that  some  husbands  and  children  get  in¬ 
digestion  because  they  fill  their  stomachs 
with  fraud  and  deception.  If  you  like 
oleo,  you  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
color. 

Next  comes  the  housewife  who  wants 
to  fool  her  guests.  She  wants  her  guests 
to  think  that  she  is  giving  them  some 
butter  when  she  is  giving  them  oleo.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
average  housewife  should  not  practice 
fraud  and  deception  upon  her  friends 
and  guests.  It  is  wrong  to  do  that.  It 
is  self-deception  and  it  is  deception  upon 
your  guests.  If  you  want  to  use  oleo, 
use  it  without  deception.  No  one  objects 
to  that  and  your  guests  will  think  more 
of  you  in  the  end. 

Then  come  the  big  boys  who  are  going 
to  make  the  millions  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  this  fraud  and  deception  by 
selling  oleo  to  the  public  at  the  price  of 
butter.  I  say  to  you  I  feel  the  Congress 
should  not  become  a  party  to  such  a 
fraud.  Let  oleo  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
We  are  in  favor  of  all  the  taxes  being 
taken  off  of  oleo.  We  have  no  objection 
to  that.  But  why  should  you  take  the 
trade-mark  away  from  butter?  It  has 
always  been  known  to  have  the  natural 
color  of  yellow. 

Some  of  you  say  occasionally  it  is  made 
a  little  more  yellow.  Well,  we  have  no 
objection  if  you  make  your  oleo  black 
or  a  little  blacker.  That  would  fit  the 
situation  because  I  understand  Satan, 
the  arch  deceiver,  has  black  garments. 
But  you  can  dress  it  up.  in  any  way  you 
wish  as  long  as  you  do  not  practice  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud.  But  please  do  not 
interfere  with  the  butter’s  yellow  trade¬ 
mark.  It  is  wrong  to  take  a  trade-mark 
away  from  the  people  who  have  known 
it  and  used  it  for  years  and  years  and 
years. 

If  you  do,  in  the  long  run  you  will  hurt 
yourself.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
should  become  a  party  and  an  accomplice 


before  or  after  the  fact  of  perpetrating 
a  fraud  for  the  benefit  of  a  number  of 
large  corporations  which  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  this  fight  to  grab  the 
trade-mark  of  butter.  I  do  not  blame 
them  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  let  them 
do  that  so  that  they  can  make  their  mil¬ 
lions  of  profit. 

Here  are  two  letters.  One  from  the 
Mandan  Creamery  &  Produce  Co.  and  the 
other  from  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
Study  them  carefully  and  you  will  see 
why  this  bill  should  never  become  a  law. 

Mandan  Creamery  &  Produce  Co., 
Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  January  8,  1949. 
Hon.  William  Lemke, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lemke:  I  note,  from  the  papers, 
that  a  new  flood  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  oleo  taxes 
and  providing  for  the  sale  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine.  In  the  past  2  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  ballyhoo,  promoted  by 
the  cotton  oil  and  cocoanut  oil  interests, 
which  ballyhoo  was  picked  up  by  a  number 
of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  in  Congress 
without  much  thought  to  the  serious  con¬ 
sequences  resulting. 

One  little  thing  has  been  overlooked  in 
all  of  the  proceedings  and  In  all  of  the 
news  articles  which  I  have  seen,  and  that 
is  the  manner  in  which  certain  large  inter¬ 
ests  are  able  to  play  both  sides  against  the 
middle,  placing  the  dairy  farmer  and  the 
Independent  producer  in  a  sad  way  when  it 
comes  to  the  support  of  dairying. 

Did  you  know  that  the  largest  producers 
of  oleomargarine  in  the  country  are  also,  the 
largest  producers  of  butter?  National  Dairy, 
through  its  Kraft  affiliate:  Swift  &  Co.,  Cud¬ 
ahy  Packing  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  many 
others,  are  active  supporters  of  butter  and 
dairy  associations  and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
providing  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  promotion  and  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  These  large  members  of  the  but¬ 
ter  and  dairy  associations  provide,  through 
their  contributions,  a  considerable  control 
of  the  activities  of  those  associations:  they 
can,  if  they  wish,  prevent  an  amalgamation 
which  will  produce  the  most  effective  ammu¬ 
nition  for  the  butter  interests  in  a  fight 
against  repeal  of  oleo  taxes. 

The  butter  people  have  agreed  to  the  re¬ 
peal  of  oleo  taxes,  providing  the  Congress  se¬ 
cures  for  butter  its  traditional  markings  and 
the  use  of  the  yellow  color.  Nine  months  of 
the  year,  here  in  North  Dakota,  butter  con¬ 
tains  natural  carotin,  which  provides  the 
yellow  color.  Three  months  of  the  year  but¬ 
ter  has  lighter  shades,  sometimes  being  al¬ 
most  white.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cat¬ 
tle  are  on  dry  feed,  which  produces  little 
color.  In  other  parts  of  the  country — the 
South  and  the  West  particularly — where 
green  feed  is  available  the  year  ’round,  but¬ 
ter  has  a  year-round  yellow  color. 

Why  should  oleo  insist  on  adopting  yellow 
as  a  color,  except  -for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  look  like  butter?  The  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Department  allows  them  to  add  di¬ 
acetyl  and  to  churn  oleo  in  skimmllk  so 
that  it  may  taste  like  butter,  they  allow 
them  to  add  many  units  of  vitamin  A  and  D 
so  it  may  have  some  of  the  vitamin  proper¬ 
ties  of  butter.  If  oleo  is  as  good  as  butter 
and  if  the  consuming  public  want  oleo  in 
preference  to  butter  it  can  well  stand  upon 
its  own  merits  and  be  sold  as  a  white  prod¬ 
uct;  which  it  is  after  bleaching,  or  a  dirty 
gray  or  tan,  which  it  is  before  bleaching; 
Instead  of  being  marketed  yellow  so  the 
public  cannot  tell  it  from  butter. 

It  is  time  for  the  larger  interests,  who  op¬ 
erate  both  as  butter  processors  and  oleo 
processors,  to  come  in  and  tell  the  truth  about 
millions  of  dollars  they  have  spent  to  agi¬ 
tate,  to  the  detriment  of  the  dairy  produce 
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North  Dakota  dairy  farmers  have  a  big 
stake  in  this  movement  because  North  Da¬ 
kota  produces  surplus  milk,  which  must  be 
made  into  butter  if  it  is  to  be  salable  at  all, 
and  we  must  look  to  our  Members  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  the  people  in  the  country 
with  the  truth  if  the  dairyman  is  to  be 
protected. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Walton  S.  Russell. 


The  Cudahy  Packing  Co., 

Chicago,  April  20,  1948. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Our  company  is 
engaged  not  only  in  the  business  of  slaugh¬ 
tering,  processing,  and  selling  meat  and  meat 
products  but  also  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  butter  and  oleomargarine.  We  are,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
margarine  in  the  United  States  today.  Our 
interest  in  the  controversy  over  the  present 
oleomargarine  laws  is  therefore  not  one 
sided.  We  stated  in  a  communication  to 
Congressman  Anton  J.  Johnson,  of  Illinois, 
several  weeks  ago  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
repeal  of  any  of  the  present  laws  relating  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine. 
In  our  opinion,  looking  at  the  laws  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  all  segments  of 
our  economy,  no  change  need  be  made.  In 
order  that  you  may  know  the  reasons  for 
our  position  we  shall  set  them  forth.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  present  laws  are  not  unfair  or  un¬ 
just. 

(a)  The  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  laws.  They  protect  his  mar¬ 
ket  for  butterfat  against  unfair  competition 
from  an  imitation  product.  Any  business¬ 
man  is  entitled  to  protection  against  imita¬ 
tion  of  his  manufactured  merchandise. 

(b)  The  consumer  is  not  hurt  by  these 
laws. 

The  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on 
oleomargarine  not  colored  yellow  is  small. 
The  license  fees  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
retailer,  wholesaler,  and  the  manufacturer 
are  also  small  when  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  Applying 
the  total  of  all  these  taxes  to  a  family  that 
consumes  3  pounds  of  oleomargarine  per 
week,  every  week  of  the  year  (156  pounds  per 
year) ,  the  total  amount  of  taxes  does  not 
exceed  40  cents  per  year,  less  than  1  cent 
per  week. 

By  comparison,  the  cost  of  adding  vitamin 
A  to  oleomargarine  is  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  the  leading  brands  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  normally  runs  from  four  to  seven  times 
the  amount  of  the  tax. 

There  is  no  reason  why  oleomargarine  can¬ 
not  be  served  white,  which  is  its  natural 
manufactured  color,  but  if  the  consumer 
desires  to  color  it,  modern  packaging  en¬ 
ables  her  to  do  so  without  waste  of  time 
or  product. 

Nor  have  the  present  laws  had  any  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  our  national  diet  or  nutri¬ 
tion.  Our  per  capita  consumption  of  fats 
has  increased  steadily  during  the  past  several 
decades,  rising  from  39  pounds  in  1912  to  51 
pounds  in  1941.  It  declined  slightly  during 
the  war,  but  since  then  has  been  rising 
again. 

When  all  elements  are  carefully  considered 
it  can  be  stated  with  fairness  that  these 
margarine  laws  have  helped  the  consumer 
rather  than  hurt  him.  Among  other  things, 
we  can  thank  these  laws  for  placing  the 
oleomargarine  industry  on  its  "good  be¬ 
havior,”  and  prompting  it  to  use  American 
produced  oils  and  to  Improve  its  product  to 
a  point  where  it  approximates  the  palatabil- 
ity  and  nutritional  equivalency  of  butter. 

(c)  The  oleomargarine  industry  has  not 
been  hurt  by  these  laws.  Over  the  past 
several  decades  sales  have  been  on  a  grad¬ 


ually  ascending  curve.  If  any  hurt  has  come 
to  the  oleomargarine  industry  it  has  been 
self-inflicted.  During  the  past  several  dec¬ 
ades  the  industry  has  encouraged  rather 
than  discouraged  the  consumer  to  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  color  her  oleomargarine 
yellow.  All  of  the  industry’s  advertisements 
have  encouraged  this  practice.  Had  the  in¬ 
dustry,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  its  millions 
of  advertising  dollars  encouraging  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  serve  oleomargarine  white,  she 
would  probably  have  become  accustomed  to 
using  it  that  way  today. 

Other  industries  in  food,  drugs,  clothing, 
and  shelter  have  gotten  us  to  change  our 
living  habits  without  resorting  to  a  com¬ 
plete  imitation  of  competing  articles  and  the 
oleomargarine  industry  could  and  should  do 
the  same  without  imitating  the  color  of 
butter. 

(d)  Our  general  economy  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  a  change  in  these  laws. 

The  uncertain  benefits  that  might  accrue 
to  cotton  and  soybean  farmers  are  so  in¬ 
significant  compared  with  the  certain  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  that  would  be  produced  for 
dairymen  by  reducing  the  tax  on  yellow 
oleomarganne  that  we  should  all  pause  and 
examine  carefully  the  implications  of  these 
laws  before  tampering  with  them.  In  1946 
only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  farm  income 
was  attributable  to  oleomargarine.  On  the 
other  hand,  farm  income  from  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  was  over  a  hundred  times  farm  income 
from  items  attributable  to  oleomargarine. 
Even  if  farm  income  attributable  to  oleomar¬ 
garine  were  doubled  or  trebled  it  would  be 
small,  less  than  one  percent.  Even  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  raised  only  cotton,  but  1.45  percent 
of  their  cash  farm  income  in  1946  came  from 
cottonseed  oil  used  in  oleomargarine.  In  the 
10  leading  cotton  States  income  to  farmers 
from  dairy  products  was  27  times  as  great 
as  income  from  oleomargarine  in  the  same 
year. 

Farmers  in  certain  States  now  rais%  soy¬ 
beans.  Taking  this  segment  of  the  farming 
industry  alone,  but  5  percent  of  the  income 
they  enjoyed  from  soybeans  came  from  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  1946. 

To  sum  up,  actually  oleomargarine  is  not 
an  important  outlet  for  any  farm  product. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  extract 
from  the  booklet  entitled  "Oleomargarine 
and  the  Farmer”  recently  published  by  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion: 

“During  1946  American  consumers  spent 
over  $2,000,000,000  for  the  primary  edible 
fats — butter,  lard,  vegetable  shortening,  and 
oleomargarine.  Out  of  this  $2,000,000,000 
of  consumers’  money  the  American  farmer 
received  over  60  percent  or  $1,231,747,000, 
which  was  divided  as  follows: 

Cash  farm  in¬ 
come  in  1946 

Butter.—, _  $638,011,000 

Lard _ _ _  429,647,000 

Vegetable  shortening _  124,  712,  000 

Oleomargarine _  39,  377,  000 


Total _  1,231,747,000 

“Historical  facts  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  quantity  or  poundage  of  fats  used  by 
the  average  American  consumer  stays  about 
the  same  from  year  to  year.  Fluctuation 
occurs  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  the 
individual  fats  but  an  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  one  fat  generally  results  in  an 
offsetting  decline  in  another.” 

Twenty-five  percent  of  our  dairy  farmers 
depend  largely  upon  the  sale  of  cream  for 
butter  manufacture  to  maintain  their  dairy 
cows.  If  the  oleomargarine  laws  were  re¬ 
pealed  over  a  million  of  this  type  of  farmer 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  forced  to  sell  most 
of  his  cows.  The  permanent  reduction  in 


this  segment  of  our  cattle  population  would 
affect  not  only  our  supply  of  milk  and  cream 
but  also  our  supply  of  meat. 

Inasmuch  as  butter  traditionally  has 
served  as  the  outlet  for  all  surplus  supplies  of 
milk  after  all  other  milk  products  (including 
bottled  milk,  ice  cream,  evaporated  milk, 
dried  milk,  and  cheese)  have-  been  supplied 
with  their  requirements,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  any  action  adversely  affecting  butter 
could  create  chaotic  conditions  in  the  supply 
and  cost  to  the  consumer  of  all  other  dairy 
products.  It  might  well  be  that  in  the  event 
that  the  price  of  butter  were  unduly  de¬ 
pressed,  bringing  about  substantially  reduced 
production  of  milk  in  the  over-all  in  this 
country,  the  price  of  bottled  milk,  and  all 
manufactured  dairy  products  would  at  times 
be  increased  substantially  to  the  consumer. 

2.  Butter  alone  is  entitled  to  the  yellow 
color  because  it  alone  is  always  naturally 
yellow — in  varying  shades  thereof.  It  is  mor¬ 
ally  entitled  to  make  the  claim:  “Yellow  is 
the  ‘trade  mark’  of  butter.”  Oleomargarine, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  processed  from  vege¬ 
table  oils  from  American  farms  (as  it  is 
largely  today)  cannot  be  made  a  natural  yel¬ 
low.  These  oils  are  bleached,  not  because  of 
the  Federal  laws,  not  because  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  undesirable  colors.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  mis¬ 
leading  propaganda  put  out  on  this  subject 
and  the  record  should  bs  set  straight. 

3.  The  present  10-cent  tax  on  the  sale  of 
yellow  oleomargarine  reduces  the  incentive 
for  fraud  and  assists  the  Federal  authorities 
in  detecting  the  presence  of  any  considerable 
quantities  that  might  be  palmed  off  as  but¬ 
ter.  The  monetary  incentive  to  sell  yellow 
oleomargarine  at  the  price  of  and  in  the  guise 
of  butter  is  unique  in  our  economy.  No  other 
kind  of  product  affords  a  parallel  for  compar¬ 
ison.  With  the  quantities  of  butter  sold  be¬ 
ing  so  huge  and .  the  price  spread  between 
butter  and  oleomargarine  so  wide,  the  in¬ 
centive  for  fraud  is  unparalleled.  Fraud 
would  undoubtedly  be  practiced  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  laws  were  repealed.  The  frauds  which 
existed  when  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  this 
country  was  unregulated  demonstrate  this. 
Oleomargarine  .  being  more  platable  and 
nutritious  today,  deception  would  be  easier. 

We  should  like  to  make  clear  at  this  point 
that  in  our  opinion  the  regulatory  tax  on  the 
retailer  is  scarcely  necessary  to  effect  proper 
regulation.  It  could  well  be  removed. 

■  4.  Wherever  large  and  healthy  farm  econ¬ 
omies  are  in  existence  throughout  the  world, 
oleomargarine  is  under  some  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  restriction  and  regulation.  This  is 
true  of  practically  all  of  the  countries  of 
western  Europe.  In  Canada  its  threat  to  a 
healthy  economy  is  considered  so  serious  that 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  is  completely  pro¬ 
hibited.  It  is  only  during  periods  of  high 
prices  like  the  present  that  Canada  ever 
seriously  considers  modification  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  position  on  oleomargarine. 

5.  It  has  been  claimed  that  present  oleo¬ 
margarine  laws  are  a  misuse  of  the  Federal 
taxing  power.  Actually,  only  by  levying  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  can  the  Federal  Government  effec¬ 
tively  watch  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  The 
pure  food  and  drug  laws  are  helpless  in 
this  regard  because  they  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  intrastate  traffic.  However,  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Department  can  and  does  enforce  the 
present  laws. 

We  hope  that  you  will  study  the  considera¬ 
tions  involved  in  this  butter-oleomargarine 
controversy  and  that  your  decision  will  not 
be  based  upon  the  exigencies  or  pressures  of 
the  moment,  which  are  transitory. 

Sincerely, 

F.  W.  Hoffman, 

President,  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Dakota  has  expired. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hill]. 

(Mr.  -HILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly 
we  are  going  to  send  this  bill  to  confer¬ 
ence.  When  this  was  first  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  I  surprised  some 
of  you  folks  by  showing  you  that  you 
could  make  it  in  a  triangular  form  just 
as  easy  as  you  could  into  a  rectangle.  I 
know  that  some  of  you  doubted  that,  but 
it  is  true.  There  are  absolutely  no  fears 
or  suspicions  on  your  part  that  cannot  be 
dispelled  if  you  think  this  through. 

So  the  chairman  or  the  gentleman 
promoting  this  measure  accepted  my 
amendment.  We  passed  it  and  sent  it  to 
the  other  body.  That  change  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  they  went  further  and  said 
that  the  four  divisions  of  a  pound  of 
butter  in  rectangular  form  containing  a 
pound  should  be  made  into  four  tri¬ 
angle  divisions.  That  is  no  trouble  at 
all  and  it  will  not  take  any  2  or  3  years 
to  prepare  new  machinery  to  prepare 
oleo  in  this  shape.  You  can  make  it 
triangular  form  right  now  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  by  arranging  proper 
cutting  equipment. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  was 
going  to  point  that  out.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  Mr.  Truitt,  the  head  of  the 
Oleomargarine  Institute,  who  says  that 
it  will  take  3  to  5  years  to  perfect  the 
machinery  to  make  oleo  in  triangular 
form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  they 
would  have  to  do  is  to  set  a  wire  to  cut 
it  and  they  could  do  that  in  a  couple  of 
days. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  the  most  foolish  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  world  to  say  they  cannot  do 
it.  It  will  wrap  up  just  as  easily  on  a 
machine  when  it  is  a  triangle  form  as  it 
will  when  it  is  square. 

The  only  reason  they  do  not  want  to  do 
this  is  because  they  want  to  sell  oleo  in 
cafes  and  restaurants  as  butter.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  we  do  not  wish 
to  accomplish  by  or  through  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

We  should  insist  that  our  conferees 
accept  the  triangular  amendment  as  now 
written  into  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mi-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
it  will  take  only  a  year  to  make  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  so  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  3  years  to  make  some  machinery  to 
cut  this  oleomargarine  into  triangles. 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  course  it  would  not  take 
3  years.  It  would  not  take  30  days. 

So  I  hope  our  conferees  will  insist  on 
the  Senate  amendment  that  provides  the 
triangular  shape  at  the  manufacturer’s 
level. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mi-.  McCormack]. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
if  we  dispose  of  this  rule  today  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  that  was  supposed  to 
come  up  on  Tuesday  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  next  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
ought  to  be  done,  the  other  bill  relating 
to  bankruptcy  would  go  over  until  next 
week,  and  I  would  be  in  a  position  where 
I  could  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
we  adjourn  today  we  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

I  thought  the  membership  of  the  House 
might  be  interested  to  know  what  was 
in  my  mind  and  what  I  hoped  for. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
it  may  be  rather  futile  to  oppose  the  rule 
at  the  present  time  under  the  prevailing 
circumstances.  However,  I  think  the  day 
will  come  when  the  Congress  will  rue 
the  action  it  is  taking,  in  helping  to  de¬ 
moralize  and  liquidate  our  great  dairy 
industry. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  note  and  of  special  interest  to  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
the  Congress  that  only  on  yesterday  the 
committee  on  agriculture  of  one  house 
of  the  New  York  General  Assembly  re¬ 
ported  unfavorably  on  a  bill  which  would 
have  removed  the  tax  on  oleomargarine 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  So,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  dairy  industry,  there  are 
still  some  State  laws  prevailing  which 
will  protect  the  great  dairy  industry. 
Some  day  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  awaken  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  doing  great  injury  to  the  dairy  farmers 
of  America. 

I  do  hope  that  when  the  conference 
committee  takes  up  the  oleo  tax  repeal 
bill,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  insist  that  the  amendment 
requiring  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in 
triangular  designs  be  retained  in  the  bill. 
This  will  afford  the  only  protection  that 
the  dairy  industry  will  have  in  its  com¬ 
petitive  fight  with  the  great  oleomarga¬ 
rine  monopoly. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
victory  which  will  result  in  putting  the 
former  meager  earnings  of  2,500,000  of 
the  dairy  farmers  into  the  hands  of  28 
oleomargarine  corporations? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  do  not  know  what 
position  the  administration  is  going  to 
be  in,  first  posing  as  the  friend  of  the 
dairy  farmers  and  then  giving  them  this 
bitter  medicine.  I  think  the  farmers  of 
the  Midwest  at  least  have  gotten  to  the 
point  where  they  are  going  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O’Toole]. 


Mr.  O’TOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa,  in  explaining  the 
action  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  oleomargarine  is  that,  due  to 
gerrymandering  on  the  part  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  the  rural  areas  have  far 
more  representation  in  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture  than  their  population  entitles  them 
to.  The  city  population  in  the  State  of 
New  York  outnumbers  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  by  several  million  people,  but  in  the 
legislature  the  rural  areas  outvoted  the 
urban  groups  by  reason  of  the  conniv¬ 
ance  heretofore  mentioned. 

[Mr.  WIER  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Eoage], 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
anticipated  taking  any  of  the  time  of 
this  committee,  because  I  felt  sure  that 
the  membership  would  go  along  and 
grant  a  rule  on  this  bill  about  which 
there  is  some  disagreement,  send  it  to 
conference,  and  let  us  try  to  work  out 
and  bring  back  to  the  House  a  bill  that 
is  acceptable  to  both  bodies. 

There  has  been  no  public  statement, 
but  there  have  been  some  private  sug¬ 
gestions  that  since  it  happens  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  gone  into  the 
dairy  business  himself  in  the  last  6 
months  that  I  have  changed  my  feelings 
about  this  margarine  legislation.  It 
happens  that  I  have  recently  invested 
in  a  grade  A  dairy  barn  and  some  Jersey 
cows  and  hope  to  very  shortly  be  in  a 
position  to  help  ipcrease  the  Nation’s 
supply  of  pure  fluid  milk,  but  this  has  not 
made  me  any  less  interested  in  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  margarine.  I  have  always  felt 
and  still  feel  that  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  was  entitled  to  buy  any  whole¬ 
some  food  in  any  form  that  he  wanted 
to  buy  it;  that  the  housewife,  and  not 
some  butter  manufacturer,  should  de¬ 
cide  exactly  the  form,  the  color,  and  the 
shape  of  margarine;  that  the  housewife 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  any 
food  that  she  wants  to  as  long  as  it  is 
a  pure,  healthful  food.  I  believe  mar¬ 
garine  to  be  that  kind  of  helpful,  pure, 
healthful  food,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  that  any  industry,  whether  it  is 
my  industry,  your  industry,  or  that  of 
somebody  else,  should  be  given  a  legis¬ 
lative  monopoly  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
other  healthful  and  useful  food.  In  the 
United  States  let  us  have  actual  freedom 
of  enterprise;  let  us  not  use  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
a  monopoly  for  any  group,  or  to  deny 
to  any  other  group  the -right  to  decide 
without  bureaucratic  interference  just 
what  people  may  buy  with  their  own 
money. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  that  the  Membership  of  the 
House  has  made  up  its  mind  to  send  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  conference. 
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I  have  no  objection  to  tax-free  com¬ 
petition  of  products  in  the  United  States, 
but  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty,  not 
only  to  my  constituents,  by  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  if  I  did  not  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  in  passing 
this  so-called  oleo  bill  they  are  placing 
in  jeopardy  a  great  and  fundamental 
industry,  and  vitally  affecting  soil  con¬ 
servation  in  the  United  States. 

Everyone  knows  that  animal  husbandry 
is  the  basis  of  good  soil  conservation. 
Oleo  is  made  from  products  which  are 
soil  depleting.  This  Congress  on  one 
hand  is  subsidizing  certain  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  cotton  and  cottonseed, 
and  on  the  other  hand  laying  out  money 
for  soil  conservation.  It  is  a  case  of 
its  left  hand  not  knowing  what  its  right 
hand  is  doing. 

If  the  dairy  industry  were  subsidized, 
as  is  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  other 
soil-depleting  crops,  proponents  of  this 
legislation  might  have  a  point  against 
butter.  In  view  of  the  circumstances, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  is  prostituting  itself  to  a  money- 
mad  monopoly  of  28  oleo  manufacturers, 
and  I  predict  that  the  consumer  in  the 
long  run  will  have  no  savings  as  a  result 
of  this  bill,  because  this  monopolistic 
group  will  immediately  raise  the  price  of 
their  inferior  product  and  gouge  the 
public  that  much  more. 

The  least  that  this  House  can  do  is  to 
Instruct  the  conferees  to  make  sure  that 
oleo  in  restaurants  should  be  served  in 
triangular  shapes,  so  the  customer  will 
know  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  butter. 

(Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Members  as  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Messrs.  Cooley, 
Pace,  Poage,  Hope,  and  August  H.  An- 


presen. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  w 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  resolution  of 
the  Mississippi  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  vjfis  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extqrid  the  re¬ 
marks  he  previously  made. 

CORRECTION  OF  RO£L  CALL 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  '‘Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  roll  call  No..  21  shows  that  I 
was  absent  and  did  not  answer  to  my 
name.  I  was  present  and  answered  to 
my  name  and  I  aSk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Record  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There/was  no  objection. 

TIOUS  NATURALIZATION  OF  FOR- 
CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
ction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 


jp  House  Resolution  437  and  ask  for  its 
mmediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
idoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
jrder  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
nto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
;he  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
)f  the  bill  (H.  R.  6616)  to  provide  for  the 
:xpeditious  naturalization  of  former  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States  who  have  lost 
Jnited  States  citizenship  through  voting  in 
i  political  election  or  in  a  plebiscite  held 
n  Italy.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
ihall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue 
rot  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
anking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
>n  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
imendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At 
;he  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
jill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
•ise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
;uch  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
tnd  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
;red  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
notion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman/ 
rom  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen],  and  at  thi 
imeVyield  myself  such  time  as  I  ipfty 
equii 

(Mr. ''DELANEY  asked  and  was/given 
lermissidsj  to  revise  and  extencVnis  re¬ 
narks.) 

Mr.  DECi^NEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  maVes  in  order  pbnsideration 
if  the  bill  (H.  Rk  6616)  to  provide  for  the 
ixpeditious  naturalization  of  former  cit- 
zens  of  the  UniteNiStaifes  who  have  lost 
Jnited  States  citizenship  through  voting 
n  a  political  electipt\or  in  a  plebiscite 
reld  in  Italy. 

Most  of  the  Members  Vill  recall  that 
irior  to  the  plebiscite  in  Indy  we  in  this 
ountry  through  the  press  and  through 
radio  broadcasts  asked  allN?eople  of 
Italian  extraction  to  write  to  thek  friends 
md  relatives  in  Italy  urging  tSem  to 
rake  jufrt  in  the  Italian  election.  \As  a 
result  of  this  many  of  them  did  >ake 
iai;t  in  the  election  and  lost  their  Ame 
can  citizenship. 

This  bill  seeks  to  restore  their  former" 
itizenship,  whether  it  was  by  birth  or 
naturalization.  It  will  not  affect  the  im¬ 
migration  laws  because  it  limits  the  num¬ 
ber  to  those  people  who  were  formerly 
citizens. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  same  situation 
has  obtained  to  the  same  degree  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  countries  where  pleb¬ 
iscites  have  been  held,  as  in  Germany, 
Japan,  and  elsewhere,  where  previously 
the  countries  had  been  enemies  of  the 
United  States  before  the  war  or  during 
the  war.  Why  is  the  bill  limited  spe¬ 
cifically  to  Italy? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  be  able  to  answer 
all  of  your  questions  on  that  point. 
Hearings  were  held  and  I  understand 
that  after  considerable  hearings  this  bill 
was  reported  almost  unanimously. 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  this 
bill  will  take  care  of  those  people  who 
were  only  visiting  at  the  time  of  these 
elections  and  were  urged  by  persuasion 
or  influence  to  vote  with  the  idea  of 
defeating  the  communist  forces  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  only  those  people  who  were  visit¬ 
ing  and  who  are  now  in  Italy  and  unable 
to  return  to  this  country. 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  They  did  not  real¬ 
ize  that  they  would  lose  their  citizenship 
by  voting  in  those  elections;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  That  is  right.  We 
urged  them  to  vote,  but  we  did  not  say 
at  that  time  that  if  they  voted,  they 
would  lose  their  citizenship. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  g^fttleman  yield? 

Mr:  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Ir.  McSWEENEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
^ome  of  the  people  who  lost  their  citizen¬ 
ship  were  people  who  owned  property  in 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  losing  their  citizenship  they  are 
placed  on  a  different  taxing  basis,  and  it 
works  a  great  injustice  to  them? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  also  results  in  breaking  up 
these  families  where  one  part  of  the 
family  was  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other  part  visiting  in  Italy. 

In  calling  up  this  bill  today  I  am  do¬ 
ing  so  in  the  hope  of  expediting  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  of  some  three 
to  four  thousand  Americans  who  lost 
their  citizenship  as  a  result  of  their  de¬ 
votion  to  democracy.  These  Americans 
were  visiting  in  Italy  in  June  1946,  or  in 
April  1948,  at  which  times  critical  elec¬ 
tions  were  being  held  in  Italy.  Caught 
up  in  the  heated  struggle  between  the 
pro-Communist  and  pro- democratic 
forces  in  Italy,  the  visitors  to  Italy  found 
themselves  subjected  to  a  combination  of 
pressures  which  led  them  to  believe  their 
duty  was  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  elections. 

The  elections  were  thus  not  ordinary 
soils  such  as  are  held  normally  in  most 
ree  countries  every  year;  the  elections  in 
question  were  unique  in  more  than  one 
respect.  Their  singularity  is  such  as  to 
warrant  an  exception  to  our  nationality 
laws— ushere  is  no  likelihood  of  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  \he  circumstances  which  occa¬ 
sioned  thNlntroduction  of  this  bill. 

The  two  selections  in  question  were, 
first,  the  pleb^cite  in  which  Italians  were 
called  upon  to\ast  a  vote  for  or  against 
the  restoration  ol  the  monarchy.  A  vote 
against  the  monarchy  was  commonly  re¬ 
garded  in  Italy  as  a  vote  in  favor  of  closer 
links  with  the  western  democracies. 

The  second  poll  waN^i  national  elec¬ 
tion,  held  in  April  1948, 'for  the  purpose 
of  seating  members  of  tnb  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  This  was  a  hotly  contested 
struggle  in  which  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  collaborators  pitted  their 
strength  against  the  prodemocratic  po¬ 
litical  groups.  A  vote  for  the  pro'demo- 
cratic  candidates  was  naturally  .re¬ 
garded  in  Italy  as  a  vote  to  bring  Italy 
definitely  and  effectively  within  the  cOr 
alition  of  western  democracies. 
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In  both  cases  the  ballot  cast  by  the 
individual  Italian  was  weighed  with  con¬ 
sequences  not  only  for  his  nation,  but 
for  me  future  of  Europe  and  the  peace 
of  the  ivorld.  The  responsibility  was  a 
heavy  o&e. 

It  was  emphasized  by  three  kinds  of 
pressure,  exerted  on  all  Italians  in  an 
effort  to  bring,  all  voters  to  the  polls. 

The  first  of  .these  pressures  was  a 
legal  one:  the  Italian  election  law  com¬ 
pels  all  citizens  to 'vote  under  penalty  of 
certain  civic  disabilities.  Second  was 
the  moral  pressure,  Opposed  by  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  make\t  clear  that  non¬ 
voters  would  be  singled  o^t  in  their  com¬ 
munities  as  civic  slackers^  Third  was 
the  unlawful  pressure  imposed  by  Com¬ 
munist  Party  supporters,  'who  used 
threats  and  coercion  to  force  Italians  to 
the  polls,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  votes 
for  the  Communist  candidates. 

There  was,  finally,  the  pressure  offcpb- 
lic  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
pressed  by  the  urgent  appeals  of  col 
umnists  and  radio  commentators,  whose’ 
efforts  set  in  motion  a  great  letter¬ 
writing  campaign  by  Americans  who  had 
relatives  in  Italy.  This  campaign  loosed 
a  flood  of  a  million  personal  letters  to 
Italians  from  their  American  relatives 
or  friends. 

Influenced  by  all  these  factors,  some 
three  to  four  thousand  Americans  in 
Italy  at  the  time  of  the  elections  went 
to  the  polls  intending  to  aid  democracy. 
Their  good  intentions  brought  them  un¬ 
der  the  penalties  of  the  Nationalty  Act, 
and  it  is  to  save  them  from  these  penal¬ 
ties — loss  of  citizenship — that  this  bill 
was  introduced. 

Besides  righting  a  wrong,  passage  of 
this  bill  will  silence  the  Italian  Commu¬ 
nists  who  never  tire  of  jeering  at  the 
Americans  who  voted  for  the  sake  of 
democracy,  and  now  find  themselves 
penalized  because  of  their  love  for 
democracy. 

Unless  we  lift  this  severe  penalty, 
many  families  will  be  broken  up,  wives 
separated  from  their  husbands,  children 
from  their  parents.  Americans  who 
went  to  Italy  simply  to  make  a  brief 
visit  now  find  themselves  unable  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States,  to  their  homes, 
to  their  businesses. 

I  think  it  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  this  bill  does  not  open  a  gap 
in  our  immigration  laws.  This  measure 
will  not  start  any  flood  of  unrestricted 
immigration.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill 
simply  makes  a  fair  and  human  excep¬ 
tion  for  some  three  to  four  thousand 
Americans  whose  concern  for  democracy 
brought  on  them  an  unexpected  and 
extremely  harsh  penalty. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  learned  of 
anyone  who  is  opposed  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion;  therefore  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tire  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  323  of  the 
act  of  October  14,  1940  (54  Stat.  1149),.  en¬ 
titled  "An  act  to  revise  and  codify  the  na¬ 
tionality  laws  of  the  United  States  into  a 
comprehensive  nationality  code,”  as  hereto¬ 
fore  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  paragraph: 

"A  person  who,  while  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  has  lost  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  solely  by  reason  of  having  voted  in  a 
political  election  or  plebiscite  held  in  Italy 
after  October  13,  1943,  and  before  January  1, 
1949,  and  who  has  not  committed  any  other 
act  enumerated  in  chapter  IV  of  the  Nation¬ 
ality  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  may  be  natu¬ 
ralized  by  taking,  prior  to  3  years  from  the 
enactment  of  this  act  before  any  naturali¬ 
zation  court  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of 
section  301,  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  con¬ 
sular  officer  of  the  United  States  abroad,  the 
oaths  prescribed  by  section  335.  Certified 
copies  of  such  oaths  shall  be  sent  by  such 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  or  such  court  j 
£o  the  Department  of  State  and  to  the  De-/ 
artment  of  Justice.  Such  persons  sha,lf 
have,  from  and  after  naturalization  under 
thlXsection,  the  same  citizenship  statue  as 
thatVhich  existed  immediately  prior  jo  its 
loss.  The  illegal  or  fraudulent  procurement 
of  naturalization  under  this  amendment  shall 
be  subjec\to  cancellation  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  provided  in  section  338. ’V 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  several  years 
a  large  number  oi\private  bills  have  been 
introduced  for  theVelief  of  those  people 
who  lost  their  American  citizenship  be¬ 
cause  they  voted  in  tnk  Italian  elections. 
After  the  Committee  dn  the  Judiciary 
had  considered  a  number\f  these  bills,  it 
was  determined  to  make  ammvestigation 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertainW  whether 
or  not  the  situation  indicateaothe  need 
for  over-all  general  legislation^ 

Tire  committee  conducted  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  on  this  question,,  and 
last  summer,  when  the  special  subefe 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  made  its  investigation  of  several 
problems  in  Europe,  it  devoted  about  8 
days  to  an  investigation  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  situation  in  Italy.  It  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  approximately  3,000  Amer¬ 
icans,  native-born  Americans,  if  you 
please,  lost  their  citizenship  because  they 
voted  in  the  elections  held  in  1946  and 
in  1948,  when  the  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  was  the  issue. 

Many  hardships  have  resulted  there¬ 
from.  These  people  have  no  way  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  States  except  as 
quota  immigrants,  and  with  the  Italian 
quota  over-subscribed  for  upwards  of  8 
years,  you  can  readily  see  how  long  it  is 
going  to  take  for  most  of  these  people 
to  return  to  the  country  in  which  they 
were  born.  Significantly  enough,  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  time 
when  the  Italian  Government  ceased  to 
require  a  visa  to  an  American  passport, 
nearly  89,000  Americans  visited  in  Italy. 
Many  of  these  people  voted  in  these  elec¬ 
tions.  Under  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940,  section  401  (e),  the  mere  fact  that 
they  voted,  automatically  deprived  them 
of  their  American  citizenship. 


In  Rome  I  met  a  man  who  comes  from 
the  Middle  West.  His  father  and  his 
grandfather  before  him  were  born  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  visiting  in.  Italy 
just  before  the  war  and  was  caught  by 
the  war  and  wTas  unable  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

When  the  drive  started  in  1946  to  try 
to  defeat  the  Communists,  this  man  par¬ 
ticipated  quite  actively  'in  that  cam¬ 
paign.  It  was  with  a  grfeat  deal  of  pride 
that  he  presented  himself  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
necessary  credentials  in  order  to  get  back 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  announced 
that  he  not  only  had  voted  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  but  also,  campaigned  very  actively 
in  that  election.  By  doing  so  that  man 
closed  the  doors  on  his  returning  to  this 
middle  western  town  in  which  he  was 
born  and  where  he  was  in  business  for  a 
great  .fhany  years. 

Mr'.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

/Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
•inan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  I  was  in  Italy  3 
years  in  the  Army  and  as  Director  of 
Welfare  under  the  administration  of 
American  relief  for  Italy.  I  participated 
In  urging  these  people  to  vote.  I  am 
party  to  the  thing  that  caused  their  diffi¬ 
culty.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  also 
that  nobody  in  America  probably  will  re¬ 
alize  the  tremendous  struggle  the  Italian 
made,  with  all  his  poverty,  to  resist  the 
tempting  things  the  Communists  were 
offering  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WALTER.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  In  addition  to  the  very  active 
part  the  American  and  the  British  armed 
forces  played  in  these  campaigns,  there 
was  the  sort  of  pressure  brought  to  be^f. 
on  these  people  that  just  could  not  be 
resisted.  For  example,  the  names  of  the 
people  who  did  not  vote  were  posted  in 
city  halls.  It  was  announced  in  public 
places  that  unless  people  voted  they 
would  be  deprived  of  all  government  serv¬ 
ices,  which  of  course  meant  ration  cou¬ 
pons,  and  it  meant  that  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  entertain  any  of  their 
requests  to  have  their  papers  put  in  shape 
so  that  they  could  return  to  the  United 
States. 

.The  tragi  j  part  of  this  whole  situation 
corses  from  the  fact  that  over  80  percent 
of  people  affected  were  born  in  the  United 
Statesv  •  Under  the  law,  if  the  person  re¬ 
turns  tdsthe  country  of  his  nativity  after 
he  has  hgen  naturalized  and  remains 
there  for  2wears,  he  loses  his  citizenship 
for  that  reason.  This  measure  is  there¬ 
fore  for  the  benefit  almost  entirely  of 
native-born  Arrierican  citizens. 

The  SPEAKER!  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  five  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  have  a  constituent,  who 
under  very  similar  circumstances,  and 
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Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  2023] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023) 
to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  numbered  10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 

as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following : 

( b )  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  unless: 

( 1 )  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  packaged, 

[2)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  any  package  sold  in  a  retail 
establishment  is  one  pound  or  less, 

(8)  there  appears  on  the  label  of  the  package  ( A )  the  word  “oleo¬ 
margarine”  or  “margarine”  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as 
any  other  type  or  lettering  on  such  label,  and  (B)  a  full  and  accurate 
statement  of  all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such  oleomargarine  or 
margarine,  and 
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(4)  each  part  of  the  contents  of  the  package  is  contained  in  i 
wmpper  which  bears  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or  “ margarine ”  ii 
type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  20-point  type. 

The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  ii 
lieu  of  any  of  the  other  requirements  of  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 1 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

(d)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  {21 
Jj .  S.  C.,  sec.  342)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

“(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  butter  and  any  of  the  ran 
material  used  therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  filthy,  putrid 
or  decomposed  substance,  or  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  buttei 
is  otherwise  unfit  for  food.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  4 •  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  “( 1 )”  after  the  letter  “(a)”  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  paragraph: 

“(2)  In  the.  case  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine  an  advertisement  shall 
be  deemed  misleading  in  a  material  respect  if  in  such  advertisement 
representations  are  made  or  suggested  by  statement,  word ,  grade  designa¬ 
tion,  design,  device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  combination  thereof,  that  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product,  except  that  nothing  con¬ 
tained  herein  shall  prevent  a  truthful,  accurate,  and  full  statement  in  any  { 
such  advertisement  of  all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such  oleomargarine 
or  margarine.” 

(6)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereoj 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  407  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  the  term  ‘oleomargarine'  oi 
‘ margarine '  includes — 

“(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  known  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine; 

“  (2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which  have  a  con¬ 
sistence  similar  to  that  of  butter  and  which  contain  any  edible  oils 
or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  oj 
butter.” 

( c )  Subsection  (l)  of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence 
“Each  separate  violation  of  such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense, 
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except  that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through  continuing  failure  or  neglect 
to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  continuance  of  such 
failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Stephen  Pace, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Walter  F.  George, 

Tom  Connally, 

E.  D.  Millikin, 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  th< 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine  to  repeal  certain  j 
taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  1 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed  to  recommend  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  No.  10,  a  clerical  amendment  , 
which  became  unnecessary,  that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree-5 
ment  to  the  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15, 
and  16,  and  that  new  provisions  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  2,  11,  and  12,  all  as  explained  below: 

Section  3  ( b )  of  the  bill  ( Senate  amendment  No.  1) 

Section  3  (b)  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  made  the  serving  of 
colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of  section 
407  (b)  a  prohibited  act  and  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.  S.  C.  331).  Senate  amendment' 
No.  1,  which  was  accepted  by  the  conference,  amended  section  3  (b) 
of  the  bill  by  expanding  the  provision  so  as  to  make  unlawful  and  bring 
within  the  prohibited  acts  section  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  or 
the  possession  or  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  in  violation  of 
sections  407  (b)  or  407  (c)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  which  sections  are  new  sections  added  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  under  section  3  (c)  of  this  bill. 

Section  3  (c)  of  the  bill  ( Senate  amendment  No.  2) 

The  Senate  amended  section  3  (c)  of  the  House  bill  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (b)  to  section  407,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  required 
the  retail  packages  of  colored  oleomargarine  to  be  manufactured  in 
such  a  way  that  each  part  of  the  contents  of  the  package  would  be  tri¬ 
angular  in  shape.  The  conference  committee  struck  out  this  Senate 
amendment  No.  2,  and  agreed  to  a  substitute  which  amends  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
section  407  of  that  act.  This  provision  provides  that  no  person  shall 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  un¬ 
less — - 

(1)  It  is  packaged; 

(2)  The  packages  sold  in  retail  establishments  are  not  larger 
than  1  pound; 

(3)  The  label  of  the  package  bears  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or 
“margarine”  in  size  of  type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any 
other  type  or  lettering  on  the  label,  and  bears  also  a  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  statement  of  all  ingredients  in  the  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine;  and 
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(4)  Each  part  of  the  contents  of  the  package  is  wrapped  with  a 
covering  bearing  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or  “margarine”  in 
type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  20-point  type. 

These  special  labeling  and  packaging  provisions,  which  are  in 
addition  to  other  labeling  and  packaging  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  are  intended  to  provide  assurance  that 
the  consumer  purchasing  oleomargarine  in  retail  establishments  will 
be  fully  informed  as  to  the  contents  of  the  package.  It  was  not 
intended  by  the  provision  requiring  packages  to  be  not  larger  than  1 
pound  to  modify  the  requirements  of  existing  law  with  respect  to 
accurate  weight  and  measure.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
preclude  the  retail  vending  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  in  bulk-size  containers  or  in  packages  larger  than  1  pound. 
It  does  not  preclude  the  present  practice  of  placing  in  the  1 -pound 
packages  a  slight  excess  of  oleomargarine  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  net-weight  declaration.  The  package  still  must  bear  a  label  con¬ 
taining  an  “accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  in 
terms  of  weight,”  pursuant  to  section  403  (e)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  the  package  must  not  be  “so  made, 
formed  or  filled  as  to  be  misleading,”  pursuaht  to  section  403  (d)  of 
that  act. 

This  provision  also  requires  that  the  label  on  the  package  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine  bear  “a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  all 
the  ingredients  contained  in  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine.” 
This  provision  will  require  each  ingredient  contained  in  oleomargarine 
or  margarine  to  be  listed  separately  on  the  label  but  it  does  not 
require  any  indication  as  to  either  the  actual  or  relative  quantities 
of  such  ingredients. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  which  were  accepted  by 
the  committee  of  conference,  all  are  designed  to  simplify  the  provision 
of  section  3  (c)  of  the  House  bill  which  adds  a  new  subsection  (407  (c)) 
to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  This  section  appeared 
in  the  House  bill  as  section  407  (b),  but  was  renumbered  as  section 
407  (c)  by  the  Senate  amendments.  These  amendments  relate  to 
requirements  imposed  in  connection  with  the  serving  of  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  colored  margarine  in  public  eating  places.  The  amend¬ 
ments  break  the  section  down  into  two  sentences;  the  first  relating 
to  the  type  of  notice  which  must  be  posted  in  public  establishments 
which  serve  or  possess  in  a  form  ready  for  serving  colored  oleomargar¬ 
ine  or  colored  margarine;  and,  the  second,  dealing  with  the  particular 
notice  that  must  be  given  by  way  of  identification  of  individual 
servings  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine.  No  changes 
were  made  in  the  substance  of  the  provision  as  passed  by  the  Hou#, 
Under  this  section  no  person  is  permitted  to  serve  or  possess  in  a 
form  ready  for  serving  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
in  a  public  eating  establishment,  unless  there  is  posted  in  such  public 
eating  establishments  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  sign  informing 
customers  of  the  fact  that  oleomargarine  is  served,  or  unless  appro¬ 
priate  notice  to  that  effect  is  given  on  the  menu.  In  addition,  each 
separate  serving  either  must  bear  or  be  accompanied  by  labeling 
identifying  the  colored  fat  as  oleomargarine  or  margarine,  or  the 
separate  servings  must  be  triangular  in  shape.  As  indicated  above, 
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the  Senate  amendments  make  no  change  in  substance  but  are  simply 
clarifying. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  8  and  9  do  nothing  more  than  redesignate 
paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  407  of  the  House  bill  to  (d)  and  (e) 
and  are  not  intended  to  change  in  any  manner  the  substantive  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  subsections  as  passed  by  the  House.  The  renumber¬ 
ing  was  necessary  because  of  the  addition  of  new  paragraph  (b) 
hereinbefore  discussed. 

Section  3  ( d )  of  the  hill  ( Senate  amendment  No.  11) 

Senate  amendment  No.  11,  as  amended  and  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  of  conference,  adds  a  new  provision  to  the  bill  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  amend  section  402  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsection  (e).  The  provision 
is  as  follows: 

(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  butter  and  any  of  the  raw  material 
used  therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed 
substance,  or  such  oleomargarine,  or  margarine,  or  butter  is  otherwise  unfit  for 
food. 

This  section,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  adds  nothing  to  section 
402  (a)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  it  has 
been  consistently  interpreted  and  construed  both  by  the  administra¬ 
tive  officials  charged  with  its  enforcement  and  by  the  Federal  courts. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  conferees,  however,  so  as  to  make  abundantly 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress  that  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  margarine 
and  all  of  their  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  butter, 
oleomargarine,  and  margarine  should  be  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
standard  of  purity  and  to  the  same  type  of  inspection. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  conferees  by  adopting  this  new  provision 
to  weaken  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  existing  law  as  they  have  been 
interpreted  and  construed  which  provide  that  any  food  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  food  (including  all  components  thereof)  if  it  consists 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or 
if  it  is  otherwise  unfit,  for  food. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  ( Senate  amendment  No.  12) 

Senate  amendment  No.  12,  as  amended  and  agreed  to  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference,  adds  a  new  section  4  to  the  bill,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  amend  by  adding  new  provisions  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  designed  to  curtail  advertising  representations  and 
suggestions  to  the  effect  that  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy 
product.  It  is  supplemental  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  relating  to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
or  false  advertising,  and  makes  any  advertisement  of  oleomargarine 
or  margarine  misleading  if  such  advertisement  represents  that  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product,  except  that  this  provision 
does  not  preclude  the  making  of  a  truthful,  accurate,  and  full  state¬ 
ment  in  any  advertisement  of  all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine.  It  was  recognized  by  the  conferees  that 
oleomargarine  is  required  by  the  Federal  standard  of  identity  to  con¬ 
tain  either  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  a  combination  of  dried  skim  milk 
and  water,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  dried  skim  milk  is  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  or  a  mixture  of  these  ingredients. 
An  exception  was,  therefore,  provided  which  would  permit  a  truthful, 
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accurate,  and  full  statement  of  all  the  ingredients  in  the  advertising. 
This  provision  is  consistent  with  the  provision  of  section  3  (c)  of  the 
bill  (Senate  amendment  No.  2),  under  which  the  label  of  oleomargarine 
or  margarine  is  required  to  bear  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  all 
the  ingredients  contained  therein. 

Senate  amendment  No.  12  prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  conference 
'Committee  also  contained  a  definition  of  oleomargarine  similar  to  the 
one  contained  in  the  Oleomargarine  Tax  Act  (26  U.  S.  C.  2300). 
That  definition,  however,  was  regarded  by  the  conferees  as  obsolete. 
As  rewritten  and  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  conference,  the  def¬ 
inition  includes  within  its  terms  not  only  those  substances  known  as 
oleomargarine  and  margarine,  but  also  “all  substances,  mixtures, 
and  compounds  which  have  a  consistence  similar  to  that  of  butter 
and  which  contain  any  edible  oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  made 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter.”  This  definition  is  not  intended 
“  to  nullify  or  impair  the  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  oleo¬ 
margarine  which  has  been  adopted  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  That  definition  and  standard  of  identity  pro¬ 
mulgated  to  promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  con- 
i  sumers,  provides  assurance  that  articles  which  are  represented  as, 
j  or  which  purport  to  be  oleomargarine,  shall  measure  up  to  at  least 
minimum  standards  for  fat,  shall  be  prepared  in  a  specified  way,  shall 
-contain  only  those  optional  ingredients  which  are  expressly  permitted, 
and  shall  bear  the  labeling  statements  prescribed  for  such  optional 
ingredients.  Under  that  standard  an  article  which  is  represented 
as  or  which  purports  to  be  oleomargarine  but  which  for  example 
contains  less  than  80  percent  of  fat,  would  be  misbranded  within 
i  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Such  a 
product,  however,  would  be  oleomargarine  for  the  purposes  of  new 
regulations  provided  in  this  bill,  although  it  would  be  misbranded 
oleomargarine  under  section  403  (g )  of  the  present  law.  The  statu¬ 
tory  definition  in  this  bill  w*as  deemed  desirable  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  purposes  of  the  Congress  that  the  oleomargarine-like  or  butter¬ 
like  products  which  fail  to  meet  minimum  standards  should  in  every 
•case  come  within  the  controls  here  being  prescribed  as  well  as  within 
the  controls  of  other  applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drue 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

This  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  also  provides 
that  each  separate  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that 
•  where  the  violation  occurs  through  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission,  each  day  of  continuance  of  such  failure  or 
neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 

Other  provisions  , 

Senate  amendment  No.  13  simply  renumbered  section  4  of  the  bill 
to  make  it  section  5.  This  renumbering  having  been  made  necessary 
by  the  addition  of  Senate  amendment  No.  12. 

Senate  amendment  No.  14  reworded  and  renumbered  section  5  of 
the  House  bill,  which  provided  that  the  act  should  not  abrogate  or 
nullify  any  statute  of  any  State  or  Territory.  This  was  done  to 
provide  very  clearly  that  the  adoption  of  this  act  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  authorizing  the  possession,  sale,  or  serving  of  colored  oleo- 
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margarine  or  colored  margarine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory. 

Senate  amendment  No.  15  renumbered  and  revised  section  6  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  As  now  written,  the  act  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  July  1,  1950.  This  will  make  the  law  effective  at  the  start 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  also  would  have  been  the  tax  year  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Oleomargarine  Tax  Act.  It  will  provide  time 
within  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  may  prepare  itself 
for  the  administration  of  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  request  the 
necessary  funds  for  administration. 

The  conferees  considered  that  the  separability  clause  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  would  be  applicable  to  the  provision 
of  this  act  and  therefore  no  additional  separability  clause  would  be 
necessary  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  repeals  the  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  domestic  oleomargarine  but 
leaves  the  administrative  provisions  relating  to  the  collection  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  those  taxes  still  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  By  not 
specifically  repealing  these  provisions  it  is  not  intended  that  such  pro¬ 
visions  will  have  any  effect  with  respect  to  oleomargarine  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  enforce  the  taxing  provisions  on  imported  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  with  respect  to  violations  which  have  occurred  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Stephen  Pace, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  1 
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PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  excerpts  from 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request-  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no-  objection. 

WORKERS  DEFENSE  LEAGUE  LIES  ABOUT 
THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com¬ 
munist  advocates  of  a  world  government 
are  using  mysterious  ways  their  wonders 
to  perform. 

Yesterday  the  Associated  Press  carried 
a  story  of  a  representative  '<of  the  so- 
called  Workers  Defense  League  who  went 
to  the  United  Nations,  that  communistic 
set-up  in  New  York  that  wants  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  American  people  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  State,  and  told  them  that  in 
the  South  the  share  croppers,  cotton 
pickers,  and  others  were  reduced  to  a 
state- of  slavery. 

A  more  miserable  lie  could  not  have 
been  uttered  at  any  time. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  turpentine 
workers  are  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  that  the  fruit  gatherers  in  the 
Southwest  and  in  California  are  in  the 
same  predicament.  Then  he  went  so 
far  away  as  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
said  that  they  are  reducing  the  Eskimos 
who  help  to  gather  the  sealskins  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  to  slavery. 

Now,  that  is  just  one  of  the  few  Com¬ 
munist  fronts  that  are  trying  to  use  this 
set-up  in  New  York  to  take  over  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
dominate  the  people  of  every  State  of 
this  Union.  It  is  time  the  American 
people  knew  the  truth  about  that 
would-be  world  government  and  that 
Congress  woke  up  and  withdrew  from  it. 

The  American  people  are  capable  of 
conducting  their  own  affairs  under  the 
Constitution,  without  any  help  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  shown  that  they  are 
incapable  of  governing  themselves. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Madden]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes:  Y 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

THE  COAL  STRIKE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
-congratulate  President  Truman  on  his 
masterly  settlement  of  the  coal  strike. 

Th£  devastating  coal  strike  is  now  99 
percent  settled.  Informed  sources  say 
that  the  miners  will  be  back  to  work 
Monday.  / 

This  unnecessary  tie-up  of  coal  pro¬ 
duction  and  its  repercussions  on  other 
industry  should  be  classified  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  terma!s  “Operations  Taft-Hartley.” 

Cyrus  gf  Ching,  Federal  Mediator  and 
former  /ubber  executive,  publicly  stated 
sever  afweeks  ago  that  there  had  not  been 
any  honest  effort  at  collective  bargaining 
since  contract  discussions  started  last 
summer.  The  response  of  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  to  all  collective  bargaining  pro¬ 


posals  was  an  emphatic  “No.”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  were  compelled  to  endure  the 
inconvenience  of  a  coal  crisis  because 
powerful  interests  in  this  country  insisted 
that  President  Truman  be  compelled  to 
use  the  injunction  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  At  a  terrible  cost,  a  crisis 
developed  wherein  the  President  was 
compelled  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  in¬ 
junction.  This  un-American  provision 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  proved  to  be  a 
100-percent  failure.  Approximately  450,- 
000  miners  refused  to  go  back  to  work 
in  spite  of  the  injunction.  As  soon  as 
the  operators  discovered  the  monumental 
failure  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  injunc¬ 
tion  they  quickly  proceeded  to  collective 
bargain  with  the  union  and  coal  produc¬ 
tion  should  be  back  to  normal  in  a  short 
.  time. 

During  the  last  18  months  there  have 
been  more  serious  strikes,  labor  disputes, 
and  work  stoppages  than  any  year  in 
our  history.  The  only  exception  might 
be  the  first  year  after  the  war,  when 
thousands  of  labor  contracts  that  had 
been  status  quo  for  5  years  during  the 
war  period  came  up  Jor  renewal. 

lad  the  Thomas-Lesinski  bill  been 
substituted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  Apt  a 
year  Xgo,  90  percent  of  our  labor  trou¬ 
bles  in\he  last  12  months  would  net  have 
taken  p 

Every  lumber  of  Congress  Should  re¬ 
view  Presiaept  Truman’s  veto  message 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  was  read 
on  this  floor,  3une  20,^347,  I  hereby 
quote  just  a  fe*(  sentences  from  that 
prophetic  messagi 

The  Taft-Hartley  &t  will  prove  unwork¬ 
able,  create  chaos  Ip'  industry,  and  lead  to 
bitterness  between-  management  and  labor. 

*  *■  *  Its  provisions  would  cause  more 

strikes,  not  fewpr.  *  *  *  \I  find  that  this 

bill  is  completely  contrary  th  our  national 
policy  of  ecphomic  freedom,  ^t  would  re¬ 
quire  the  ^Government  to  become  an  un¬ 
wanted  Participant  at  every  bargaining 
table.  *  *  *  Cooperation  catonot  be 

achieved  by  force  of  law.  We  cannoV create 
mutpal  respect  and  confidence  by  legisla¬ 
tive  fiat.  *  *  *  i  have  concluded  \hat 

tpe  bill  is  a  clear  threat  to  the  successipl 
Working  of  our  democratic  society. 

By  raising  barriers  between  labor  and  man-\ 
agement,  it  would  invite  them  to  gain  their 
ends  through  direct  political  action. 

The  President,  in  that  veto  message, 
made  numerous  other  statements  and 
predictions  that  have  come  true.  The 
,Taft-Hartley  Act  has  already  proved  the 
greatest  legislative  mistake  since  the 
Volstead  prohibition  law. 

This  Congress  must  immediately  re¬ 
consider  legislation  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  substitute  therefor  the 
Thomas-Lesinski  bill  which  was  up  for 
consideration  last  April.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  public,  and,  I 
firmly  believe,  of  this  Congress,  are  now 
convinced  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is 
a  monumental  flop. 

On  next  Monday  I  am  filing  a  bill 
asking  that  a  special  committee  be  set 
up  by  the  Congress  to  hold  hearings 
and  completely  investigate  the  extent  of 
good-faith  collective  bargaining  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  recent  coal- 
strike  dispute.  This  committee  should 
also  investigate  the  extent  of  the  good- 
faith  collective  bargaining  in  other  labor 


disputes  which  have  tied  up  our  economy 
since  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  in 
force. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  report  of  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  will  reveal  the 
necessity  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Our  American  economy  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  the  Eighty-second  Congress  to 
repeal  this  unworkable  laW. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  many  of 
his  critics  and , Opponents  were  talking 
and  creating  sjsraw  men  for  the  purpose 
of  knocking  ftfiem  down,  President  Tru¬ 
man,  the  Qrtly  man  whose  constituency 
is  the  entire  country,  was  thinking  and 
acting  /md  not  talking.  This  is  evi¬ 
dence^"  by  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike"’  and  also  by  the  settlement  months 
agar  of  the  steel  strike.  We  remember 
len  the  steel  strike  existed  how  many 
$f  the  opponents,  and  our  Republican 
*  friends,  condemned  President  Truman, 
but  he  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  people.  He  insisted  upon  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  with  individual  com¬ 
panies.  That  is  what  prevailed. 

Under  the  present  situation,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  recognized  that  if  the  mines  were 
taken  over  again  it  might  be  difficult  to 
get  the  mines  back  into  private  hands. 
Many  of  the  opponents  of  nationalization 
of  industry,  which  both  parties  oppose, 
in  their  desire  to  get  political  advan¬ 
tage  were  urging  the  President  to  take 
this  premature  action.  There  are  many 
mine  owners  who  have  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducing  mines  who  would  like  to  unload 
them  onto  the  Government.  They  do 
not  care  so  long  as  their  pocketbooks 
are  taken  care  of.  It  is  just  the  same  as 
20  years  ago,  when  the  railroads  had  a 
drive  to  try  to  have  the  Government 
take  them  over.  They  did  not  think 
about  nationalization  of  industry  when 
their  pocketbook  was  involved.  They 
were  against  it  academically  then,  but 
from  a  practical  angle  if  the  Government 
took  them  over  it  would  have  meant  the 
nationalization  of  industry.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  knew  that,  and  anybody  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  knew  that.  He  hesitated 
to 'take  the  final  step. 

Th,e  one  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that 
contributed  more  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  coiisideration  toward  the  solution  of 
the  coalNsituation  was  the  provision  of 
the  bill  tlW  the  President  sent  up  and 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Lesinski]  introduced,  that  while  the 
President  might  make  terms  with  the 
workers,  if  the  Government  had  to  take 
the  mines  over  tne  President  could  not 
make  a  contract.  They  knew  that  there 
could  not  be  any  contract  made  by  the 
President  or  any  one  djf  his  representa¬ 
tives,  by  the  Governmen\  and  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
final  hours  of  the  negotiations  was  the 
powerful  factor  that  brought  about  the 
successful  conclusion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  the  commendation  of  the 
people  of  America  for  the  outstanding 
manner  in  which  he  met  the  situation 
and  contributed  toward  its  solution. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  constructive  remarks. 

EXTENSION  OP-  REMARKS 

Mr.  SABATH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
the  bill  H.  R.  2023. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

REPEALING  THE  TAXES  ON 
OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  COOLEY,  from  the  committee  of 
conference,  submitted  the  following  con¬ 
ference  report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2023) : 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal 
certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  and 
16  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(b)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale, 
colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
unless : 

“(1)  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is 
packaged, 

“(2)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  any 
package  sold  in  a  retail  establishment  is  one 
pound  or  less, 

“(3)  there  appears  on  the  label  of  the 
package  (A)  the  word  ‘oleomargarine’  or 
“margarine  ’  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as 
large  as  any  other  type  or  lettering  on  such 
label,  and  (B)  a  full  and  accurate  statement 
of  all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarifte,  and 

“(4)  each  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age  is  contained  in  a  wrapper  which  bears 
the  word  ‘oleomargarine’  or  ‘margarine’  in 
type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  20-point 
type. 

“The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  of 
the  other  requirements  of  this  Act.’’ 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•“(d)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  342)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows : 

“‘(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
or  butter  and  any  of  the  raw  material  used 
therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or 
such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  butter 
is  otherwise  unfit  for  food.’  ” 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  diagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  ‘(1)’  after  the  letter  ‘(a)’  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“‘(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  an  advertisement  shall  be  deemed 
misleading  in  a  material  respect  if  in  such 
advertisement  representations  are  made  or 
suggested  by  statement,  word,  grade  designa¬ 
tion,  design,  device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  that  such  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product,  ex¬ 
cept  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
prevent  a  truthful,  accurate,  and  full  state¬ 
ment  in  any  such  advertisement  of  all  the 
ingredients  contained  in  such  oleomargarine 
or  margarine.’ 

“(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“‘(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  407  of  the  Faderal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  the  term  “oleo¬ 
margarine”  or  "margarine”  includes — 

“‘(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  know  as  oleomargarine  or  margarine; 

“‘(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  which  have  a  consistence  similar  to 
that  of  butter  and  which  contain  any  edible 
oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  made  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  butter.’ 

"(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  ‘Each  separate  violation  of 
such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through 
continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 
Stephen  Pace, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Walter  F.  George, 

Tom  Connally, 

E.  D.  Millikin, 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate 
oleomargarine  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating 
to  oleomargarine  and  for  other  purposes,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the*ac- 
companying  conference  report. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  recommend  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
its  amendment  No.  10,  a  clerical  amendment 
which  became  unnecessary,  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15, 
and  16,  and  that  new  provisions  be  substitut¬ 
ed  in  lieu  of  Senate  amendments  Nos.  2,  11, 
and  12,  all  as  explained  below: 

Section  3  (b)  of  the  bill  (Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  1) :  Section  3  (b)  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  made  the  serving  of  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in 
violation  of  section  407  (b)  a  prohibited  act 
and  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  (21  U.  S.  C. 
331).  Senate  amendment  No.  1,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  conference,  amended  section 


3  (b)  of  the  bill  by  expanding  the  provision 
so  as  to  make  unlawful  and  bring  within  the 
prohibited  acts  section  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  the  sale  or  offering 
for  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  the  pos¬ 
session  or  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  in 
violation  of  sections  407  (b)  or  407  (c)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which 
sections  are  new  sections  added  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  under  sec¬ 
tion  3  (c)  of  this  bill. 

Section  3  (c)  of  the  bill  (Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  2) :  The  Senate  amended  section 
3  (c)  of  the  House  bill  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (b)  to  section  407,  the  effect  of 
which  would  have  required  the  retail  pack¬ 
ages  of  colored  oleomargarine  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  in  such  a  way  that  each  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  package  would  be  triangular 
in  shape.  The  conference  committee  struck 
out  this  Senate  amendment  No.  2,  and  agreed 
to  a  substitute  which  amends  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (b)  to  section  407  of  that 
act.  This  provision  provides  that  no  person 
shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine  unless: 

(1)  It  is  packaged: 

(2)  The  packages  sold  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments  are  not  larger  than  1  pound; 

(3)  The  label  of  the  package  bears  the 
word  “oleomargarine”  or  “margarine”  in  size 
of  type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any 
other  type  or  lettering  on  the  label,  and  bears 
also  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  all  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  oleomargarine  or  margarine; 
and 

(4)  Each  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age  is  wrapped  with  a  covering  bearing  the 
word  “oleomargarine”  or  “margarine”  in  type 
or  lettering  not  smaller  than  20-point  type. 

These  special  labeling  and  packaging  pro¬ 
visions,  which  are  in  addition  to  other  label¬ 
ing  and  packaging  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  are  intended 
to  provide  assurance  that  the  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  oleomargarine  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments  will  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package.  It  was  not  intended 
by  the  provision  requiring  packages  to  be 
not  larger  than  1  pound  to  modify  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  existing  law  with  respect  to 
accurate  weight  and  measure.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  preclude  the  retail 
vending  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored 
margarine  in  bulk-size  containers  or  in  pack¬ 
ages  larger  than  1  pound.  It  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  present  practice  of  placing  in  the 
1-pound  packages  a  slight  excess  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
net-weight  declaration.  The  package  still 
must  bear  a  label  containing  an  “accurate 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  in 
terms  of  weight,”  pursuant  to  section  403  (e) 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  and  the  package  must  not  be  “so  made, 
formed  or  filled  as  to  be  misleading,”  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  403  (d)  of  that  act. 

This  provision  also  requires  that  the  label 
on  the  package  of  oleomargarine  or  marga¬ 
rine  bear  “a  full  and  accurate  statement  of 
all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine.”  This  provision 
will  require  each  ingredient  contained  in 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  to  be  listed  sepa¬ 
rately  on  the  label  but  it  does  not  require 
any  indication  as  to  either  the  actual  or  rela¬ 
tive  quantities  of  such  ingredients. 

Senate  Amendments  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7: 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7, 
which  were  accepted  by  the  committee  of 
conference,  all  are  designed  to  simplify  the 
provision  of  section  3  (c)  of  the -House  bill 
which  adds  a  new  subsection  (407  (c) )  to 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
This  section  appeared  in  the  House  bill  as 
section  407  (b),  but  was  renumbered  as  sec¬ 
tion  407  (c)  by  the  Senate  amendments. 
These  amendments  relate  to  requirements 
imposed  in  connection  with  the  serving  of 
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colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
in  public  eating  places.  The  amendments 
break  the  section  down  into  two  sentences; 
the  first  relating  to  the  type  of  notice  which 
must  be  posted  in  public  establishments 
which  serve  or  possess  in  a  form  ready  for 
serving  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine;  and,  the  second,  dealing  with  the 
particular  notice  that  must  be  given  by  way 
of  identification  of  individual  servings  of 
colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine. 
No  changes  were  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  provision  as  passed  by  the  House.  Under 
this  section  no  person  is  permitted  to  serve 
or  possess  in  a  form  ready  for  serving  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  eating  establishment,  unless  there  is 
posted  in  such  public  eating  establishments 
a  prominent  and  conspicuous  sign  informing 
customers  of  the  fact  that  oleomargarine 
is  served,  or  unless  appropriate  notice  to  that 
effect  is  given  on  the  menu.  In  addition, 
each  separate  serving  either  must  bear  or 
be  accompanied  by  labeling  identifying  the 
colored  fat  as  oleomargarine  or  margarine, 
or  the  separate  servings  must  be  triangular 
in  shape.  As  indicated  above,  the  Senate 
amendments  make  no  change  in  substance 
but  are  simply  clarifying. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  8  and  9  do  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  redesignate  paragraphs  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  407  of  the  House  bill  to 
(d)  and  (e)  and  are  not  intended  to  change 
in  any  manner  the  substantive  provisions  of 
these  subsections  as  passed  by  the  House. 
The  renumbering  was  necessary  because  of 
the  addition  of  new  paragraph  (b)  hereinbe¬ 
fore  discussed. 

Section  3  (d)  of  the  bill  (Senate  amend¬ 
ment  No.  11)  :  Senate  amendment  No.  11,  as 
amended  and  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of 
conference,  adds  a  new  provision  to  the  bill 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  amend  section  402  Of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  subsection  (e).  The 
provision  is  as  follows: 

“(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or 
butter  and  any  of  the  raw  material  used 
therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or 
such  oleomargarine,  or  margarine,  or  butter 
is  otherwise  unfit  for  food.” 

This  section,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
adds  nothing  to  section  402  (a)  (3)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  it 
has  been  consistently  interpreted  and  con¬ 
strued  both  by  the  administrative  officials 
charged  with  its  enforcement  and  by  the 
Federal  courts.  It  was  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
ferees,  however,  so  as  to  make  abundantly 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress  that  butter, 
oleomargarine,  and  margarine  and  all  of  their 
raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  margarine 
should  be  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
standard  of  purity  and  to  the  same  type  of 
inspection. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  conferees  by 
adopting  this  new  provision  to  weaken  in 
any  way  the  provisions  of  existing  law  as 
they  have  been  interpreted  and  construed 
which  provide  that  any  food  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  food  (including  all  com¬ 
ponents  thereof)  if  it  consists  in  whole  or 
in 'part  of  any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed 
substance,  or  if  it  is  otherwise  unfit  for  food. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  (Senate  amendment 
No.  12)  :  Senate  amendment  No.  12,  as 
amended  and  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of 
conference,  adds  a  new  section  4  to  the  bill, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  amend  by  adding 
new  provisions  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  designed  to  curtail  advertising 
representations  and  suggestions  to  the  effect 
that  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy 
product.  It  is  supplemental  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  relating  to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
•practices  or  false  advertising,  and  makes  any 
advertisement  of  oleomargarine  or  marga¬ 
rine  misleading  if  such  advertisement  repre¬ 


sents  that  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a 
dairy  product,  except  that  this  provision 
does  not  preclude  the  making  of  a  truthful, 
accurate,  and  full  statement  in  any  adver¬ 
tisement  of  all  the  ingredients  contained  in 
such  oleomargarine  or  margarine.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  conferees  that  oleomarga¬ 
rine  is  required  by  the  Federal  standard  of 
identity  to  contain  either  cream,  milk,  skim 
milk,  a  combination  of  dried  skim  milk  and 
water,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  dried  skim 
milk  is  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  weight 
of  the  water,  or  a  mixture  of  these  ingredi¬ 
ents.  An  exception  was  therefore  provided 
which  would  permit  a  truthful,  accurate, 
and  full  statement  of  all  the  ingredients  in 
the  advertising.  This  provision  i^  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  section  3  (c)  of  the 
bill  (Senate  amendment  No.  2),  under  which 
the  label  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is 
required  to  bear  a  full  and  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  all  the  ingredients  contained  therein. 

Senate  amendment  No.  12  prior  to  its 
amendment  by  the  conference  committee 
also  contained  a  definition  of  oleomargarine 
similar  to  the  one  contained  in  the  Oleo¬ 
margarine  Tax  Act  (26  U.  S.  C.  2300) .  That 
definition,  however,  was  regarded  by  the 
conferees  as  obsolete.  As  rewritten  and 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  conference, 
the  definition  includes  within  its  terms  not 
only  those  substances  known  as  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  margarine,  but  also  “all  sub¬ 
stances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which 
have  a  consistence  similar  to  that  of  but¬ 
ter  and  which  contain  any  edible  oils  or 
fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  semblance  of  butter.”  This  defini¬ 
tion  is  not  intended  to  nullify  or  impair  the 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  oleo¬ 
margarine  which  has  been  adopted  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
That  definition  and  standard  of  identity  pro¬ 
mulgated  to  promote  honesty  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  interest  of  consumers,  provides 
assurance  that  articles  which  are  represented 
as,  or  which  purport  to  be  oleomargarine, 
shall  measure  up  to  at  least  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  for  fat,  shall  be  prepared  in  a  specified 
way,  shall  contain  only  those  optional  ingre¬ 
dients  which  are  expressly  permitted,  and 
shall  bear  the  labeling  statements  pre¬ 
scribed  for  such  optional  ingredients.  Un¬ 
der  that  standard  an  article  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  or  which  purports  to  be  oleomar¬ 
garine  but  which  for  example  contains  less 
than  80  percent  of  fat,  would  be  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Such  a  product, 
however,  would  be  oleomargarine  for  the 
purposes  of  new  regulations  provided  in  this 
bill,  although  it  would  be  misbranded  oleo¬ 
margarine  under  section  403  (g)  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  The  statutory  definition  in  this  bill 
was  deemed  desirable  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  purposes  of  the  Congress  that  the  oleo¬ 
margarine-like  or  butter-like  products  which 
fail  to  meet  minimum  standards  should  in 
every  case  come  within  the  controls  here 
being  prescribed  as  well  as  within  the  con¬ 
trols  of  other  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

This  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  also  provides  that  each  sep¬ 
arate  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  where 
the  violation  pccurs  through  failure  or  neg¬ 
lect  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Commission, 
each  day  of  continuance  of  such  failure  or 
neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 

Other  provision:  Senate  amendment  No. 
13  simply  renumbered  section  4  of  the  bill 
to  make  it  section  5.  This  renumbering  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  necessary  by  the  addition  of 
Senate  amendment  No.  12. 

Senate  amendment  No.  14  reworded  and 
renumbered  section  5  of  the  House  bill, 
which  provided  that  the  act  should  not  ab¬ 
rogate  or  nullify  any  statute  of  any  State  or 
Territory.  This  was  done  to  provide  very 
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clearly  that  the  adoption  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  posses¬ 
sion,  sale,  or  serving  of  colored  oleomarga¬ 
rine  or  colored  margarine  in  any  State  or 
Territory  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  Territory. 

Senate  amendment  No.  15  renumbered  and 
revised  section  6  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  As  now  written,  the  act  will  become 
effective  on  July  1,  1950.  This  will  make  the 
law  effective  at  the  start  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  also  would  have  been  the  tax 
year  for  the  purposes  of  the  Oleomargarine 
Tax  Act.  It  will  provide  time  within  which 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  may  pre¬ 
pare  itself  for  the  administration  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  act  and  request  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  for  administration. 

The  conferees  considered  that  the  separa¬ 
bility  clause  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  would  be  applicable  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  act,  and,  therefore,  no  addi¬ 
tional  separability  clause  would  be  necessary 
in  connection  with  this  bill. 

The  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  re¬ 
peals  the  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  relating  to  domestic  oleomargarine 
but  leaves  the  administrative  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  collection  and  enforcement  of 
those  taxes  still  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  By  not  specifically  repealing  these 
provisions  it  is  not  intended  that  such  pro¬ 
visions  will  have  any  effect  with  respect  to 
oleomargarine  except  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  the  taxing  provisions  on  im¬ 
ported  oleomargarine  or  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  any  “proper  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  with  respect  to  violations  which 
have  occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  act. 

Harold  D.  Coolev, 
Stephen  Pace, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

_ _ SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  .Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  LAW 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imis  my  hope  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  voted  for  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act — two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  voted  for  the  act — will  stick 
around  today,  Vr  take  occasion  Monday 
to  reply  to  statements  which  have  been 
made  today  criticizing  the  act. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  Dr.  MIller,  tell  his  little 
[story  about  the  pimple  and  the  cancer, 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  O’Sullivan]  comment  on  that 
story.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  O’Sullivan]  is 
a  little  lacking  in  medical  knowledge.  I 
understand  a  pimple  is  sometimes  a 
symptom  of  a  cancer.  That  is  to  say, 
sometimes  a  pimple  will  develop  into  a 
cancer.  Is  that  not  right,  Dr.  Miller? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  While  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  O’Sul¬ 
livan]  I  thought  was  perhaps  reflecting 
on  my  ability,  I  am  a  life  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  &nd  have 
treated  cancer. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  sometimes  a 
pimple  may  possibly  develop  into  a 
cancer  \ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Sure, 
that  is  right.  So  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  and  he  is  my  good  friend  I  hope, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  you  want 
to  watch  those  pimples,  the  first  thing 
you  know  you  may.  have  a  cancer  where 
first  you  only  saw  a  pimple.  So  do  not 
ridicule  the  doctor.  He  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

In  our  national  life,  what  may  seem 
to  be  just  a  little  pimple— oh,  so  very 
small  a  one — may  turn  out  to  be  a  cancer. 

The  refusal,  in  a  comparatively  little 
matter,  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  land 
may  lead  to  insurrection  and  civil  strife. 

The  President,  by  his  conduct,  has 
condoned  in  labor  disputes  violations  of 
the  law.  In  the  coal  dispute,  he  refused 
to  use  the  law  available;  then  asked  for 
law  to  seize  private  property. 

Seizure  of  private  property  without 
authority  of  law — and  what  right  has 
the  Congress  to  take  either  the  right  to 
work  or  the  right  to  do  business — may 
result  in  socialism,  a  cancerous  growth 
in  any  free  society. 

It  is  rather  strange  and  disturbing  to 
me  to  hear  from  the  well  of  the  House 
praise  of  an  executive  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  the  law — praised  because 
he  did  not  enforce  the  law. 

I  recall  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Christopher]  was  telling  us  about 
the  things  they  celebrated  at  the  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson  Day  dinner.  I  will  com¬ 
ment  on  that  at  a  later  date. 

Now,  I  learned  this  morning  that  to 
the  list  of  events  which  on  the  same 
theory  might  be  celebrated  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  is  added  this  failure  of 
the  President  to  enforce  a  law  of  the 
land — the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  it  is 
his  sworn  duty  to  enforce. 

You  say  the  law  is  a  failure.  One  even 
said  it  is  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  the 
coal  industry.  That  statement  is  ri¬ 
diculous. 

If  the  law  has  failed,  it  is  because  of 
the  lack  of  enforcement.  The  court 
did  find  that  the  men,  according  to  the 
evidence  produced  before  it,  were  not  on 
strike.  Now,  you  go  out  in  the  sticks 
and  tell  that  to  the  people  who  lack  coal. 
Tell  them  that  the  miners  were  not  on 
strike,  and  that  the  failure  was  due  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  failure  of  the  law,  you  say?  It 
was  not  a  failure  of  the  law.  There  was 
a  failure  of  the  enforcement  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Did  the  law  of  the  land  against  extor¬ 
tion  fail  because  five  gangsters  were 
turned  loose  on  the  public  by  a  parole 
agency  of  the  Government?  Oh,  no;  it 
was  a  corruption  of  justice.  That  is 
what  is  the  matter. 

You  mightf  just  as  well  say  that  there 
is  no  virtue  in  the  law  against  assault 
and  battery  because  while  two  or  three 
fellows  were  beating  me  up  on  one  cor¬ 
ner,  ,  the  policeman  who  was  standing 
ove/  on  the  other  corner  could  not  see 
them  do  it  because  he  was  blinded  by 
some  politician. 


The  President,  for  political  reasons, 
did  not  want  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  the 
books.  The  President,  for  the  same 
reasons,  vetoed  that  law.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  each 
House,  at  the  demand  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  enacted  that  law  over  his  veto. 

He  did  not  want  the  law;  hence  he  has 
done  many  things  to  prevent  its  being 
successfully  applied.  He  has  openly  and 
publicly  condemned  it,  even  though  he 
took  oath  to  uphold  the  law. 

One  of  his  campaign  promises  was  that 
he  would  have  it  repealed.  That  he  was 
not  able  to  do.  Since  then,  in  the  coal 
strike,  he  has  followed  a  course  until, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  effect  is 
somewhat  similar  to  a  repeal. 

Although  he  was  forced  to  use  the  law 
some  six  times,  and  although  in  each  case 
it  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written,  contributed  to  the  solution  of  a 
labor  dispute,  in  this  particular  case  the 
President,  by  permitting  either  ineffi¬ 
cient  or  dishonest  enforcement  officers 
to  ignore  the  facts,  has  made  that  law 
'ineffective. 

The  President  waited.  He  knew  there  * 
would  be  suffering  because  he  waited,  but 
he  waited  so  that  he  might  create  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  he  could  ask  the  Congress 
for  authority  to  seize  the  mines;  when 
it  would  be  embarrassing  for  Congress¬ 
men  to  refuse  him  that  arbitrary,  to  my 
mind,  unconstitutional,  pov^r. 

The  President  is  a  clever -machine  po¬ 
litical  maneuverer,  and,  while  his  clever¬ 
ness  may  be  of  advantage  to  him  from  a 
political  standpoint,  it  places  upon  him 
the  responsibility  for  a  great  deal  of 
unemployment,  for  suffering  and  for 
hardship  endured  by  our  people  while 
he  has  been  playing  politics. 

You  know  very  well  that  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  proceeded  under,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  if  the  Justice  Department 
had  been  worth  its  salt,  you  would  have 
had  a  case  of  a  violation  of  the’tpjunc- 
tion.  While  it  is  true  that  you  fi^nnot 
dig  coal  with  bayonets,  the  use  of  bayo¬ 
nets  may  enable  others  to  dig  coal.  \ 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  basic  fault 
in  this  situation.  This  situation  grows  , 
out  of  the  fact  that  we  granted  certain 
privileges  and  benefits,  special  in  their 
nature,  to  organized  labor.  Organized 
labor  took  advantage  of  the  things  we 
gave  them,  these  special  benefits  and 
privileges,  and,  ignoring  the  rights  of 
other  citizens,  ignoring  the  rights  of  the 
public  and  endangering  by  their  acts  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  they 
worked  themselves  into  a  position  where 
they  had  a  monopoly  of  production  in 
the  coal  industry. 

To  work  their  will  they  deprived  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  country  of  a  necessity,  and 
the  situation  has  developed  so  that  fac¬ 
tories  were  closing.  There  was  unem¬ 
ployment. 

So  what  do  you  do?  You  praise  a  man 
who  refuses  to  enforce  a  law  which  is 
on  the  books,  the  enforcement  of  which 
would  have  given  relief.  How  long  do 
you  think  you  can  get  away  with  that? 
You  will  create  in  this  country  the  same 
sort  of  sentiment  that  was  back  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

People  eventually  are  going  to  say  to 
all  these  organized-labor  groups,  “Yes, 


you  can  have  the  right  to  bargain  col/ 
lectively;  you  can  have  your  jobs  und£r 
certain  conditions;  you  can  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage;  you  can  have  overtime;  and 
all  these  other  beneficial  things,  but 
when  you  go  so  far  as  to  say^that  any 
group” — I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
A.  F.  of  L.,  CIO,  or  the  machinists’  union, 

I  do  not  care  which  group  it  is — “can 
threaten  the  public  heajtfi,”  finally  the 
people  are  going  to  sa/,  “Now  you  fel¬ 
lows  are  playing  in  a. game,  but  you  are 
going  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game. 
You  are  not  going  t^be  permitted  at  your 
will  to  take  possession  of  plants  and  de¬ 
stroy  property.  .Abu  are  not  going  to  be 
permitted  by  /hob  violence  to  walk  into 
my  town  or  ^ne  other  town  and  say,  ‘We 
take  over’y' as  they  did  in  the  sit-down 
strikes  apd  as  they  did  in  other  instances 
in  the  l#St  2  years. 

“Yari  are  not  going  to  be  permitted  to 
come"  in,  as  you  did  in  Kalamazoo  with 
20J>  people,  blockade  the  streets  and  grab 
innocent  people  and  beat  them,  burn 
cars  and  trucks  of  men  and  women  whose 
only  offense  was  that  they  wanted  to 
work.”  Eventually  the  people  will  say, 
“That  is  going  to  stop.” 

Now,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  if  that  is  the  sort 
of  procedure  you  are  going  to  advocate, 
you  will  be  met  by  laws  which  will  use 
lawful  forces  to  meet  the  unlawful  force. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Long  before  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  long  before  the  Wagner  Act, 
we  always  had  a  remedy  where  hoodlums 
who  beat  up  anybody  were  taken  into 
the  courts  and  prosecuted.  It  does  not  ' 
require  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes; 
that  is  correct.  But  then  the  laws  were 
enforced.  I  want  to  answer  that  right 
there.  That  remedy  has  been  lost. 
Why?  Because  of  its  voting  power,  or¬ 
ganized  labor  has  either  intimidated  or 
converted  a  sufficient  number  of  con¬ 
gressional  representatives  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress,  so  that  they 
\will  not  insist  upon  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

%  will  say  it  goes  further  back  than 
that  It  goes  back  to  the  cities  and 
towns.  Violence  and  destruction  of 
property  by  organized  labor  is  not  pun¬ 
ished  the  way  violence  and  property 
damage  by  other  citizens  is  punished. 

If  I  am  on  the  picket  line— and  I  can 
cite  hundreds  of  instances — if  I  am  on 
the  picket  line  I  can  crack  another  man’s 
head  and  I  wifi  not  be  prosecuted.  A 
citizen  doing  the  same  thing  in  his  own 
behalf  will  land  in  the  jug. 

I  know  you  will  say  that  in  years  gone 
by  it  was  the  employer  who  instigated 
the  violence.  But  that  was  outlawed, 
and  it  was  stopped,  and  now  the  unions 
and  their  representatives  do  it  and  they 
escape  prosecution. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  % 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes;  I 
yield.  V 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  Gary,  Ind.,  we'  had 
a  steel  strike  that  lasted  3  weeks.  There 
was  only  one  case  where  some  hoodlums 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
we?"e — ayes  88,  noes  51. 

mN VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quOrum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  presen' 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  atf’Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  th^Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  209,  na; 

58,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No 
YEAS — 209 

Gossett 
Granahan 
Grant 
Green 
Gregory 
Hare 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 

Havenner 
Hebert 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Heller 
Herlong 
Hobbs 
Holifield 
Howell 
Huber  v 
Irving 


Byrnes,  Wis. 
Canfield 
Case,  N.  J. 
Case,  S.  Dak. 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole,  Kans. 
Cole,  N.  Y. 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Cox 

Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 


Holmes 

Hope 

Horan 

Hull 

Jackson,  Calif. 

James 

Javits 

Jenison 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kean 

Kearney 

Kearns 


Phillips,  Calif. 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Polk 

Potter 

Poulson 

Rankin 

Reed,  Ill. 

Rees 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Sadlak 

St.  George 

Sanborn 

Saylor 

Scott, 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 


Abbitt 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Andrews 

Aspinall 

Barden 

Baring 

Bates,  Ky. 

Battle 

Bentsen 

Biemiller 

Blatnik 

Boggs,  La. 

Bonner 

Bosone 

Boykin 

Breen 

Brooks 

Brown,. Ga. 

Bryson 

Buchanan 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burnside 

Burton 

Camp 

Cannon 

Carlyle 

Carnahan 

Carroll 

Chelf 

Chesney 

Christopher 

Chudofi 

Combs 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Crook 

Crosser 

Davenport 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

DeGraffenried 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dingell 

Dollinger 

Doughton 

Doyle 

Durham 

Eaton 

Eberharter 

Elliott  . 

Evins 

Fallon 


Jacobs 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.  C. 
Karst 
Karsten 
Kee 

Kelley,  Pa. 
Kelly,  N.  Y. 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King 
Klein 
Kruse 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lesinski 
Lind 
Linehan 
Lucas 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McGrath 
McGuire 


i,  not  voting 

Davis,  Wis. 

Keating 

Scrivner 

D 'Ewart 

Keefe 

Scudder 

Dolliver 

Kilburn 

Secrest 

Dondero 

Kunkel 

Shafer 

Elston 

Latham 

Short 

Engel,  Mich. 

LeCompte 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Noland 

Fellows 

Lemke 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Nofcrell 

Fenton 

Lichtenwalter 

Smith,  Kans. 

OBHen,  Ill. 

Ford 

Lodge 

Smith,  Wis. 

O’BriW,  Mich. 

Fulton 

Lovre 

Stefan 

O’Hartfklll. 

Gamble 

McConnell 

Stockman 

O'Neill  \ 

Gathings 

McCulloch 

Taber 

O’SullivaA, 

Gavin 

McDonough 

Talle 

O’Toole  x. 

Gillette 

McGregor 

Tollefson 

Passman  \ 

Golden 

McKinnon 

Towe 

Patten  \ 

Goodwin 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Van  Zandt 

Perkins  V 

Graham 

Mack,  Wash. 

Velde 

Peterson 

V  Hagen 

Macy 

Vorys 

Pfeifer, 

'JIale 

Martin,  Iowa 

Vursell 

Joseph  L. 

Hall, 

Mason 

Weichel  , 

Pickett 

^dwln  Arthur  Michener 

Werdel 

Poage 

HafiL 

Miller,  Md. 

Widnall  f 

Powell 

Leonard  W. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

WiggleswOrth 

Preston 

Hailed 

Morton 

Williams 

Price 

HardenX 

Murray,  Wis. 

Wilsotf,  Ind. 

Priest 

Harvey  \ 

Nelson 

Winstead 

Quinn 

Hays,  Ohio^ 

Nicholson 

Wijptirow 

Rabaut 

Heselton  x 

Nixon 

Wolcott 

Rains 

Hill  \ 

Norblad 

Wolvertoh 

Ramsay 

Hinshaw  < 

iG’Hara,  Minn.  . 

■  Woodruff 

Redden 

Hoeven  - 

qTKonski  M 

Young 

Regan 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Patterson  M 

Rhodes 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Rivers 
Rodino 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 
Sasscer 
Shelley 
Sikes 
Sims 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stigler 

Sullivan 

Sutton 

Tackett 

Tauriello 

Thomas 


McMillan,  S.  C.  Thompson 
McSweeney  Thornberry 


Mack,  Ill. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marcantonlo 
Marsalis 
Marshall 


Trimble 
Underwg 
Vinsoi 
Wagner 
Walj 
Walter 
SFelch 


Felghan 

Merrow  Wheeler 

Fernandez 

Miles  f  Whitten 

Flood 

Miller,  Calif . 

Whittington 

Fogarty 

Mills 

Wickersham 

Forand 

Mitchell  jr 

Wier 

Frazier 

Monroney 

Willis 

Fugate 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Furcolo 

Morris 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Garmatz 

Moulder 

Wood 

Gary 

Mnlter 

Woodhouse 

Gordon 

Murdock 

Worley 

Gore 

Murphy 

Yates 

Gorski 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Zablocki 
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Abernethy 

Angell 

Bishop 

Allen,  Calif. 

Arends 

Blackney 

Allen,  Hi. 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Boggs,  Del. 

Andersen, 

Bates,  Mass. 

Bolton,  Ohio 

H.  Carl 

Beall 

Bramblett 

Anderson,  Calif . Beckworth 

Brehm 

Andresen, 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Brown,  Ohio 

August  H. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Burdick 

Allen,  La. 

Fisher-pf 

Patman 

Auchincloss 

GilmBf\ 

Pfeiffer, 

Bailey 

Granger  \ 

William  L. 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Gn9ss  \ 

Philbin 

Bolling 

Gfwinn  V 

Plumley 

Bolton,  Md. 

.Hand  > 

.Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bulwinkle  , 

f  Hardy 

’Rogers,  Fla. 

Byrne,  N.  Yyf 

Hays,  Ark. 

aadowskl 

Cavalcantar 

Herter 

Sdett,  Hardie 

Celler  J 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Shefepard 

Chat  hags 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Clemeafte 

Kirwan 

Smithv'Ohio 

Colmar 

Larcade 

Stanleys 

Couflert 

LeFevre 

Taylor  \ 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Magee 

Teague  V 

Efeane 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wadsworth  ' 

■IDonohue 

Meyer 

Whitaker 

Douglas 

Morrison 

White,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Norton 

White,  Idaho 

Engle,  Calif. 

Pace 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gilmer  for,  with  Mr.  Auchincloss 
against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Chatham  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Reed 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Whitaker  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio 
against. 

-  Mr.  Deane  for,  with  Mr.  Herter  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth 
against. 

Mr.  Bolling  for,  with  Mr.  Meyer  against. 

Mr.  Engel  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Cou- 
dert  against. 

Mr.  White  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Le- 
Fevre  against. 

Mr.  Sadowski  for,  with  Mr.  Plumley  against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  for,  with  Mr.  Hand 
against. 


Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Hardie  Scott 
against.  _  J 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Smathers  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  / 

Mr.  Magee  with  Mr.  William  L.  Pfeiffer. 

Mrs.  Norton  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  O’Toole  and  Mr.  Harris  changed 
their  votes  from  “nay”  to /yea.” 

Mr.  Burdick  changed/nis  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  v^te  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recqhsider  was  laid  on  the 
-Mile 


REPEALING  THE  TAXES  ON  OLEO¬ 
MARGARINE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  re¬ 
peal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  4, 
1950.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mi-.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  One  hundred  and 
ninety-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  .quorum- 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  83] 


Allen,  La. 

Gilmer 

Norrell 

Anderson,  Calif.  Golden 

Norton 

Bailey 

Granger 

Pfeiffer, 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Gross 

William  L. 

Bentsen 

Gwinn 

Philbin 

‘Bolton,  Md. 

Hall, 

Plumley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Leonard  W. 

Powell 

Bulwinkle 

Hand 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Hart 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Celler 

Hays,  Ark. 

Sadowski 

Chatham 

Hedrick 

Sasscer 

Chesney 

Herter 

Smathers 

Chiperfield 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Clemente 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Stanley 

Colmer 

Holifield 

Stigler 

Coudert 

Jennings 

Taylor 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Kearney 

Teague 

Deane 

Kilday 

Thomas 

Donohue 

Kirwan 

Vinson 

Douglas 

Larcade 

Wadsworth 

Eaton 

LeFevre 

Whitaker 

Ellsworth 

Magee 

White,  Calif. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

White,  Idaho 

Felghan 

Meyer 

Withrow 

Fernandez 

Morrison 

Woodhouse 

Fisher 

Murphy 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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REPEALING  THE  TAXES  ON 
OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  present  this  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  oleomargarine  bill.  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  us  are  delighted  that 
we  are  now  coming  to  the  end  of  this 
great  and  dramatic  fight  which  has  been 
going  on  in  Congress  for  more  than  60 
years. 

Everyone  now  seems  to  generally  agree 
that  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  should  be 
repealed. 

After  many  hours  of  trying  to  com¬ 
pose  differences,  the  conferees  finally 
reached  agreement.  The  bill  finally 
agreed  upon  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  passed  the  House.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  identical  with  the  House 
bill,  but  the  important  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill  are  in  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  form  as  they  were  when 
they  were  accepted  by  the  House.  The 
statement  has  just  been  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  differences  involved  in  the 
two  bills  which  were  considered  in  con¬ 
ference. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  received 
telegrams  to  the  general  effect  that  this 
conference  report  has  buried  in  its 
provisions  a  sleeper — the  telegrams 
which  have  been  received  by  Members 
warn  them  to  watch  out  for  this  ne¬ 
farious  sleeper — this  sinister  and  sub¬ 
tle  effort  on  the.  part  of  members  of 
the  conference  committee  to  mislead 
and  deceive  Members  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  adopt  the  report  without  know¬ 
ing  or  understanding  fully  its  provi¬ 
sions  and  purposes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  have  never  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  either  a  bill  or  a 
report  which  contains  any  sort  of  a 
sleeper.  If  by  the  word  “sleeper” 
we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  slipped  into  a  measure  or  by  subtle 
trick  inserted  into  a  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  and  never 
has  been  to  deceive  or  to  make  an  effort 
to  deceive  or  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon 
our  colleagues  or  upon  anyone  else.  If 
the  word  “sleeper”  has  the  meaning  of 
evil  action,  as  we  understand  it  does, 
then  every  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
received  such  a  telegram,  with  such  an 
unholy  implication  should  resent  the 
reflection  upon  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  represented  you  in  confer¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  about 
the  provision  of  this  bill  which  amends 
the  penalty  section  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  This  bill,  which  has 
been  known  and  designated  as  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  bill,  amends  three  separate 
and  distinct  organic  laws.  One  section 
of  it  deals  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
law ;  other  provisions  deal  with  the  Pure 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act;  and  still 
other  provisions  deal  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  oleomar¬ 
garine  bill  amends  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  in  more  than  one  re¬ 
spect.  The  provision  which  is  referred 
to  as  “the  sleeper,”  with  all  the  vile 
implications  of  that  word,  is  directed  at 
the  provision  which  amends  the  penalty 


section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  Now  let  us  see  what  is  sinis¬ 
ter  or  subtle  or  harsh  or  evil  or  unholy 
about  this  provision  which  deals  with 
penalties.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  intelligent  person  could  be  so 
foolish  as  to  suggest  that  this  provision 
is  a  sleeper  and  something  about  which 
the  membership  of  this  House  should  be 
warned.  It  is  true  it  was  not  in  the 
House  bill,  but  it  was  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  and  adopted  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  approved  by  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  rights  and  privileges.  This  Senate 
act,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  was  com¬ 
mitted  or  perpetrated  in  the  broad,  open 
daylight,  and,  I  assume,  after  free  and 
full  debate.  These  telegrams  which  have 
been  sent  to  members  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  indicate  that  the  conferees  in 
star-chamber  session  and  with  evil  in¬ 
tentions  inserted  into  this  conference  re¬ 
port  something  which  was  neither  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill  nor  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  This  just  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  have  not  received 
any  of  those  telegrams,  but  I  have  been 
concerned  about  this  subsection  (c)  in 
section  4  as  outlined  in  the  conference 
report.  My  concern  is  not  that  it  is  a 
sleeper,  because  it  seems  to  me  plain 
that  if  it  was  in  the  Senate  bill  it,  of 
course,  would  be  legitimate  conference 
material — no  question  about  it — but  that 
this  amends  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  has  jurisdiction  over  that  law.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  been  making  a  careful 
study  of  this  very  subject  of  changing 
and  increasing  these  penalties.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why,  without  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  hearings  on  this  particular 
provision.  This  is  Nation-wide  and  of 
vast  importance  to  every  business  in  the 
country,  big  and  little,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  should  be  substantially 
amended  in  this  most  important  particu¬ 
lar  by  simply  having  an  oleo  bill  amend 
the  law. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  is  subject 
to  the  following  objections: 

First.  There  has  been  no  demonstrated 
need  for  such  unusual  authority; 

Second.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
of  any  kind  on  the  proposal; 

Third.  It  has  never  meen  considered 
by  the  proper  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress; 

Fourth.  It  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  in  that  it  amends 
basic  statutes  by  means  of  a  rider  which 
is  not  germane  to  the  main  purposes  of 
the  legislation; 

Fifth.  It  is  not  offered  in  good  faith 
by  its  supporters,  since  its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  get  Members  of  this  House  to 
vote  against  the  oleomargarine  bill. 

I  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  butter  versus  oleomar¬ 
garine. 

But  I  do  object,  and  strenuously,  to 
this  attempt  to  amend  the  organic  act 


of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with¬ 
out  any  consideration  as  to  the  final  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  legislation. 

This  is  no  way  to  legislate. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  this 
conference  report.  This  is  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  difference  in  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  oleo  controversy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  to  my 
friends  that  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States  do  a  lot  of  things  that  I  cannot 
understand.  I  cannot  understand  why 
they  did  it,  but  they  did.  I  do  not  see 
anything  objectionable  about  it.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  the  amendment  was  of¬ 
fered  by  Senator  McCarthy,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  amended  by  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  gentleman’s 
understanding  that  this  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is 
general  in  nature  or  is  it  limited  to  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  •  It  is  general.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  penalty  section  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  In  sub¬ 
stance  it  makes  it  comply  with  the  pen¬ 
alty  section  of  the  Commodity  Exchange. 
Act  which  incidentally  is  even  more 
harsh  than  this.  The  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Act  provides  a  minimum  fine  of 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  6 
months  nor  more  than  1  year.  And  each 
day  during  which  such  violation  or  re¬ 
fusal  to  obey  such  order  continues  shall 
be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  That  is 
in  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  amendment  to 
the  penalty  section,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Wright, 
Chief,  Division  of  Compliance,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  March  7,  1950. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives-, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  I  am  enclosing 
herewith,  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Fulbright  today  on  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  to  the  penalty  provision  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  which  appears 
in  H.  R.  2023. 

The  only  new  feature  in  this  language  is 
that  which  will  permit  the  court,  In  its  dis¬ 
cretion,  to  impose  a  dally  penalty  for  a 
single  act  or  course  of  action  extending  over 
a  period  of  time  and  in  violation  of  a  final 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
This  is  a  common  statutory  provision.  The 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  contains  several 
similar  provisions,  which  have  been  on  the 
books  since  1921.  One  provision  of  that  act 
(7  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  195  (3) ),  provides  for  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 
$10,000  and  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
6  months  nor  more  than  5  years,  and  states 
that  each  day  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense.  There  are  provisions  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  in  the  Wool  Prod¬ 
ucts  Labeling  Act  requiring  mandatory  pen¬ 
alties  of  $100  per  day  for  failure  to  obey 
orders  requiring  filing  of  reports;  and  there 
are  provisions  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  requiring  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
penalties  of  $500  per  day  for  failure  to  obey 
orders  requiring  the  filing  of  reports. 
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Furthermore,  the  penalty  provision  in  sec¬ 
tion  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
which  H.  R.  2023  amends,  is  a  maximum  pen¬ 
alty,  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
United  States  district  courts,  and  there  is  no 
minimum  penalty  whatsoever.  The  court  is 
not  obligated  to  impose  the  maximum  pen¬ 
alty  or  any  part  of  it,  and  in  fact  In  only  one 
case  in  the  past  12  years  has  the  maximum 
penalty  of  $5,000  for  each  violation  ever  been 
imposed.  It  has  been  the  Commission’s  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  usual  penalty  imposed  by 
the  courts  will  run  from  less  than  $50  to 
around  $1,000  per  violation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  S.  Wright, 

Chief ,  Division  of  Compliance. 

We  are  amending  not  only  the  penalty 
section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act,  but  also  the  labeling  section  of 
the  act.  I  also  desire  to  call  attention 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator  J.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fulbright,  dated  March  7,  1950, 
and  signed  by  W.  T.  Kelley,  general 
counsel,  Federal  Trade  Commission : 

March  7,  1950. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  You  requested 
some  comments  from  me  regarding  the  scope 
and  interpretation  of  the  language  in  H.  R. 
2023  amending  section  5  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  by  providing  that  in 
the  case  of  violation  of  a  final  order  to  cease 
and  desist  through  continuing  failure  or 
neglect  to  obey  the  order,  each  day  of  such 
continuance  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

To  provide  a  background  I  will  briefly  de¬ 
scribe  provisions  of  the  present  statute. 
When  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  vio¬ 
lated  section  5  of  its  act  by  engaging  in  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  or  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce,  it 
issues  a  formal  complaint  stating  its  charges. 
After  a  hearing  and  the  taking  of  testimony 
on  any  controverted  issues  of  fact,  the  com¬ 
mission  makes  a  decision  on  the  record  and 
issues  findings  of  fact  and  an  order  requiring 
the  parties  to  cease  and  desist  from  what¬ 
ever  violations  of  law  are  disclosed  by  the 
record.  Any  party  subject  to  such  an  order 
may  file  a  petition  for  review  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  court  of  appeals.  These  orders 
become  final  upon  affirmance  in  the  courts 
or  after  60  days  from  date  of  service  if  no 
petition  for  court  review  has  been  filed. 
After  the  order  has  become  final,  the  parties 
become  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation,  recover¬ 
able  in  a  suit  by  the  United  States. 

Nothing  in  H.  R.  2023  changes  the  above 
provisions  in  any  way. .  The  new  language 
simply  provides  that  in  those  infrequent 
cases  where  the  violation  is  a  single  act  or 
course  of  conduct  continuing  over  a  period 
of  time  the  government  is  not  limited  to  a 
maximum  penalty  of  $5,000,  and  may  seek  a 
daily  penalty. 

Under  existing  law,  a  party  subject  to  a 
Commission  order  requiring  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  certain  false  advertising  claims 
would  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  up  to  $5,000 
for  each  false  advertisment  in  violation  of 
such  an  order.  There  are  instances  involv¬ 
ing  a  great  many  violations  of  such  an  order, 
each  a  separate  offense,  and  where  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  would  run  into  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Commission  has  never  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  At¬ 
torney  General  has  never  sued  for  any  such 
astronomical  sums,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  any  Federal  court  would  impose 
penalties  under  this  section  which  are  not 
reasonably  related  both  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense  charged  and  the  size  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  defendant. 


The  language  in  H.  R.  2023  is,  of  course, 
of  general  application  and  would  apply  to  all 
orders  to  cease  and  desist  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  not  just  those  involv¬ 
ing  oleomargarine.  It  would  apply,  as  I  see 
it,  only  to  those  instances  where  a  continued 
course  of  conduct  constituted  but  a  single 
violation  of  the  order.  For  lnstanoe,  if  an 
advertiser  of  oleomargarine,  or  of  butter,  for 
that  matter,  subject  to  an  order  against 
false  advertising  were  to  embark  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  radio  advertising  in  violation  of  the 
order,  each  separate  dissemination  of  the 
false  claim  in  violation  of  the  order  would 
still  constitute  a  separate  violation.  But  if 
such  advertiser  were  to  place  a  billboard  or 
a  large  electric  sign  in  a  prominent  place  and 
leave  it  over  a  period  of  time  in  violation  of 
the  order,  this  would  constitute  a  continu¬ 
ing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  the  order,  and, 
under  the  proposed  new  penalty,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  be  limited  to  a  $5,000 
penalty  for  a  single  offense. 

The  principal  value  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Commission  would  be  in  the  field  of 
price  fixing  and  continuing  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  courts  have  held  in 
numerous  cases  that  a  continuing  conspiracy 
is  but  a  single  offense.  The  Commission  has 
hundreds  of  orders  to  cease  and  desist  under 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  against  conspiring  and  combining  to  fix 
prices  or  control  production.  These  orders 
involve  many  of  the  country’s  basic  indus¬ 
tries.  In  cases  of  violation  of  such  orders 
through  a  continuing  conspiracy  to  fix  prices^ 
or  control  production,  the  language  of  H.  R.' 
2023  would  permit,  but  not  require,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  to  impose  penalties  commensurate 
with  the  offense  and  more  reasonably  related 
to  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  defendants 
from  the  violation. 

The  Commission  has  orders  against  con¬ 
tinuing  price  fixing  conspiracies  involving 
entire  basic  industries  such  as  cement,  salt, 
electrical  equipment,  and  various  iron  and 
steel  products.  The  continuance  of  such 
practices  in  violation  of  Commission  orders 
could  result  in  injury  to  the  public  running 
into  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  under 
existing  law  the  maximum  penalty  is  limited 
to  $5,000. 

The  language  is  not  novel  ,and  there  are 
many  precedents  in  other  statutes,  particu¬ 
larly  section  314  (a)  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.  Kelley, 
General  Counsel. 

But  for  this  penalty  provision  a  large 
corporation  violating  the  law  wilfully 
and  deliberately  by  placing  highway 
signs  along  all  of  the  highways  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  public  could 
only  be  subjected  to  a  maximum  fine  of 
$5,000  which  it  might  gladly  pay  and  the 
Commission  and  the  courts  would  be 
without  authority  to  make  them  take 
down  or  remove  the  signs  and  stop  the 
fraud  which  might  be  perpetrated  on  the 
public. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  recommended  to  the  gentleman’s 
committee  that  the  law  be  amended  in 
the  respect  indicated. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Then  the  fact  to 
which  we  should  give  consideration — 
and  I  believe  in  adequate  penalties — is 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  2023, 
which  would  be  to  make  each  day  of 
continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  the 
FTC  order  a  separate  offense  with  a  pen¬ 


alty  of  $5,000.  Thus,  if  there  should  be 
a  90-day  failure  or  neglect  in  obeying 
the  FTC  cease-and-desist  order,  a  civil 
penalty  of  $450,000  would  accrue,  and  a 
6-month  delay  would  mean  $900,000. 
No  one  wants  anything  like  that,  but 
that  would  happen. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I,  for  one,  have  no  fear  of 
that  provision.  Here  is  the  situation: 
I  think  there  has  been  some  confusion 
about  this.  This  penalty  only  applies  in 
the  event  of  a  final  order  and  not  to 
any  interlocutory  order  or  decree  which 
might  be  issued  by  the  Commission.  It 
only  applies  after  the  citizens  or  the  cor¬ 
poration  has  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  been  convicted.  They  still 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 
If  they  do  not  appeal,  then  the  inter¬ 
locutory  order  becomes  final  and  the 
penalty  could  apply.  If  an  appeal  is 
taken,  the  matter  would  go  into  the 
courts  and  the  penalty  would  not  apply. 
The  order  of  the  Commission  is  sus¬ 
pended  pending  the  appeal.  Only  when 
the  final  order  is  entered  following  the 
judgment  of  the  court  is  this  penalty 
applied. 

Then,  I  say,  if  anybody,  after  having 
been  heard  by  the  Commission,  and 
after  having  their  day  in  court,  is  ad¬ 
judged  in  violation  of  the  law,  they  ought 
not  to  object  to  being  subjected  to  pen¬ 
alty  for  a  separate  offense  for  each  day’s 
violation;  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
way  of  enforcing  the  orders  of  the  court 
in  such  cases. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  deals  legislativewise  with  both  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

In  connection  with  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  the  report,  reference  is  made  to 
including  penalties  for  impure  mar¬ 
garine,  mislabeling,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  What  are  the  penalties  which 
would  be  included  in  that  addenda  to  the 
report?  Those  would  be  criminal  penal¬ 
ties. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr._  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  three  additional  minutes. 

The  penalties  that  I  read  a  moment 
ago  from  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
and  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  are 
penalties  that  carry  with  them  imprison¬ 
ment.  This  penalty  from  nothing  up  to 
$5,000,  even  if  a  man  had  a  90-day  viola¬ 
tion  he  might  still  be  fined  only  $10  or 
$50  or  $150,  as  the  judge  in  his  discretion 
might  deem  proper  punishment. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  it  is  a 
much  smaller  penalty  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude’  imprisonment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Food  and  Drug  Act 
contains  these  penalties:  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  and  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both  such  im¬ 
prisonment  and  fine. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  That  does  carry  with 
it  imprisonment,  which  is  a  more  severe 
penalty,  because  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  it  carries  no  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REDDEN.  I  have  not  received  any 
of  the  telegrams  that  the  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to,  but  I  am  sure  no  one  who  knows 
the  committee  that  composed  this  con¬ 
ference  committee  would  make  any 
charge  against  it.  However,  I  do  want 
to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  section,  that  it  does  mean  the  gen¬ 
eral  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  on 
subjects  not  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  bill.  In  other  words,  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  general,  and  covers  all  subjects 
over  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  jurisdiction,  and  an  order 
which  they  might  issue  will  be  effective 
against  any  violation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Act,  whether  it  pertains  to  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  hear  my  opening  state¬ 
ment.  I  made  that  statement  in  the 
very  opening  of  my  remarks.  There  is 
nothing  ambiguous  about  this  language 
nor  anything  ambiguous  about  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  it.  Your  understanding  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  preroga¬ 
tives,  saw  fit  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  In  conference  we  did 
agree  to  this  provision.  I  did  offer  to 
call  the  conferees  back  together  if  the 
House  conferees  wanted  to  strike  it  out. 
It  was  put  in  there  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  butter 
people  in  the  country.  No  one  appar¬ 
ently  wanted  to  take  it  out. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  the  fair 
attitude  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  Of  course,  inas¬ 
much  as  this  language  was  written  in  by 
the  other  body,  no  one  could  call  it  a 
sleeper,  properly.  However,  I  must  in¬ 
sist,  speaking  for  myself,  that  since  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  legislation  is 
properly  before  the  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee,  and  since 
that  is  the  committee  that  deals  with  leg¬ 
islation,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  legislate  in  this  manner  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  matter  which  is  pres¬ 
ently  before  us,  which  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  sets  a  bad 
precedent.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
put  in  by  the  other  body  or  here. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
it  was  not  put  in  in  this  body,  and  it  was 
not  put  in  by  my  committee. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  understand.  The 
only  regret  I  express  is  that  the  House 
conferees  did  not  insist  on  its  being  taken 
out,  because  the  language  of  the  statute 
made  to  apply  generally  is  a  matter  of 
tremendous  concern  to  small-business 
people  all  over  the  country.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  has  to  do  pri¬ 
marily  with  unfair-trade  practices.  I  am 
quite  convinced  this  penalty  could  work 


severe  hardships  in  many  instances.  For 
myself,  I  regret  that  we  have  it  in  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  agree  that  it 
will  work  a  hardship,  but  I  do  agree  that 
the  matter  may  properly  hereafter  be 
considered  by  the  proper  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  certain  communi¬ 
cations.) 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  permission 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andresen]. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker - 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly  before  he  begins 
his  statement? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  so-called  sleeper  provision  put  in  the 
conference  report  by  the  other  body,  but 
I  can  appreciate  the  apprehension  of 
some  Members  of  this  body,  because  they 
lost  their  pants  in  a  sleeper  during  this 
past  year. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  a  member  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee.  I  did  not  sign  the  re¬ 
port.  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  bill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sleeper  to  which  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  referred.  The  report  should 
be  defeated,  but  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  a  little  explanation  of  the  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  said  he 
was  opposed  to  the  sleeper. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  No. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
reference  to  that  provision  I  have  just 
discussed. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  whole  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  to  refer  to  that  provision 
as  a  sleeper,  does  he? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  the  gentleman  will  look  up  my 
remarks,  he  will  find  I  referred  to  the 
sleeper  which  some  of  the  gentlemen 
have  referred  to.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a 
sleeper,  because  it  was  put  into  the  bill 
in  the  other  body,  and  it  has  been  in 
there  for  at  least  3  weeks.  Everybody 
has  had  a  chance  to  study  it,  and  they 
know  it  is  all-inclusive  and  takes  in  every 
violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Cer¬ 
tainly.- 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Has  the  gentleman 
made  any  effort  heretofore  to  take  it 


out?  On  the  other  hand,  has  not  the 
gentleman  insisted  that  it  remain  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  have 
insisted  on  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  have 
insisted  on  nothing  of  the  sort;  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
conference  committee  gave  very  little  if 
any  discussion  to  this  provision,  because 
the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  oleo 
viewpoint  were  more  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  triangular  package  and 
some  other  things  than  they  were  in  re¬ 
moving  the  penalties. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Just  one  further  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  One 
only,  for  my  time  is  running. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  not  the  chairman 
of  the  House  conferees  offer  to  call  the 
committee  back  together  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  wanted  this  provi¬ 
sion  out? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  want 
me  to  explain  why  he  called  the  com¬ 
mittee  together? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  explain  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  yield  further  if  the 
gentleman  wants  me  to  explain  that.  If 
I  have  time,  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  one  or 
two  things  that  this  conference  report 
requires.  No.  1  is  that  when  oleo  is 
served  in  public  eating  places,  first  there 
must  be  notice  in  a  public  eating  place  or 
restaurant;  secondly,  it  must  be  on  the 
menu;  third,  the  individual  servings  of 
oleo  must  be  identified  as  oleomargarine, 
or  it  must  be  served  in  triangular  shapes. 
Those  requirements  are  for  public  eating 
places. 

Then  on  the  label  of  the  1 -pound  pack¬ 
age  in  which  oleomargarine  is  sold  at 
retail  the  label  must  contain  a  statement 
of  every  ingredient.  The  outside  label 
of  the  package  of  oleomargarine  must 
show  on  the  label  separately  that  the 
oleo  or  margarine  is  made  from  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  fish  oil, 
butter  flavor,  skim  milk,  salt  preserva¬ 
tives,  and  color.  That  must  be  specifi¬ 
cally  stated  on  the  label  so  that  everyone 
will  know  each  of  the  ingredients  and 
kinds  of  vegetable  oil  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Did  the  conference  dis¬ 
cussion  indicate  what  was  meant  by  the 
language  which  appears  on  page  5  of  the 
report,  which  reads: 

In  addition,  each  separate  serving  either 
must  hear  or  be  accompanied  by  labeling 
identifying  the  colored  fat  as  oleomargarine — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That  is 
what  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  that  mean  each 
little  individual  patty  of  oleomargarine 
served  to  an  individual  customer  must 
be  wrapped  and  labeled? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Not 
necessarily. 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  There 
must  be  a  notice  or  identification  with 
each  serving  to  identify  it  as  oleo  or 
margarine. 

Outside  of  those  two  restrictions  the 
oleomargarine  industry  has  won  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  The  Senate  put  in  an 
amendment  in  its  bill  that  required  that 
all  packages  of  oleomargarine  sold  at 
retail  should  be  in  triangular  packages. 
The  House  conferees  did  not  go  along 
with  that.  That  is,  the  majority  of  the 
conferees  on  the  Democratic  side  did  not 
go  along  with  that  provision,  and  it  was 
thrown  out.  So  I  say  to  you  that  the 
oleomargarine  industry  has  gained  a 
complete  victory  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  rather  say  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  administration  has  won  a  com¬ 
plete  victory? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  think 
that  is  an  accurate  statement,  and  I  hope 
to  mention  something  about  that. 

The  approval  of  this  report  puts  the 
finishing  touch  on  legislation  sponsored 
by  the  Democratic  Party  to  legalize  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  yellow-colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  imitation  of  butter.  It 
means  the  rapid  liquidation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  dairy  farmers  who 
produce  the  milk  for  butter  and  other 
processed  dairy  products.  These  people 
do  not  sell  their  milk  as  fluid  milk.  They 
can  only  dispose  of  their  milk  for  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  processed  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  will  lose  their  market  if 
oleomargarine  takes  over  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  demand  for  a  spread.  Some 
may  say  that  it  will  not  affect  the  dairy 
farmers  at  all,  but  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  10  years? 

Butter  consumption  has  gone  from  17 
pounds  per  capita  in  this  country  down 
to  10  V2  pounds,  while  during  the  same 
period  oleomargarine  consumption  has 
gone  from  2  pounds  up  to  nearly  7 
pounds.  So  the  dairy  farmers,  and  there 
are  2V2  million  of  them,  will  gradually 
lose  their  market,  and  they  will  have  to 
liquidate  their  herds  in  this  country. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  it.  Maybe 
some  day  the  people  will  wake  up  that 
they  are  eating  a  synthetic  product  made 
from  vegetables  to  which  they  may  be 
allergic.  One  reason  why  we  insisted 
they  put  each  one  of  these  oils  to  be 
shown  on  the  label  was  because  of  the 
fact  a  good  many  people  are  allergic  to 
different  oils  and  they  should  therefore 
know  what  the  ingredients  in  oleomar¬ 
garine  are;  therefore,  the  requirement 
which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  either  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration  or 
any  other  agency  which  provides  the 
printing  of  each  separate  ingredient  be 
shown  on  the  label  so  that  there  can  be 
no  misunderstanding  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  up  against 
a  terrific  oleo  lobby  in  this  fight.  I 
have  been  here  a  good  many  years,  and 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  clever,  highly 
financed  lobby  in  my  days  as  we  have 
had  in  this  oleomargarine  fight. 

They  have  not  appeared  in  the  open. 
They  have  been  hiding  behind  the  house¬ 


wives.  The  oleo  lobby  has  been  hiding 
behind  the  housewives  of  this  country 
and  using  the  club  women  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  clubs  and  housewives  to  put  over  this 
drive  to  legalize  a  synthetic  product  to 
imitate  butter  and  to  sell  it  openly  in 
order  to  displace  a  product  which  is  the 
livelihood  of  2,500,000  dairy  farmers  in 
this  country.  We  could  not  even  get  one 
man  from  the  oleo  industry  to  appear 
before  our  committee. 

There  are  only  28  large  manufacturers 
of  oleomargarine  in  this  country,  and  5 
of  them  make  75  percent  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  I  was  looking  up  what  these  five 
made  last  year  and  in  1948.  You  know, 
these  companies  made  over  $70,000,000 
net  profit  after  taxes  in  1948  and  about 
the  same  amount  in  1949.  I  mention 
that  because  those  who  are  supporting 
the  oleo  industry  on  this  floor  should 
know  that  they  are  casting  2,500,000 
small-dairy  farmers  down  the  stream 
and  giving  their  support  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  oleomargarine  trust. 

Now,  we  also  have  Lever  Bros,  in  the 
oleo  business.  I  could  not  find  out  how 
much  Lever  Bros.  made.  They  do  not 
publish  their  statement.  Their  stock¬ 
holders  are  all  in  England,  so  they  do 
not  publish  their  earnings.  But,  Mr. 
Luckman,  who  was  with  them  several 
years  and  just  got  fired  when  he  took  on 
the  Jackson  Day  dinner  a  short  time  ago, 
we  are  advised,  has  ordered  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  $25,000,000  oleo  factories,  one 
in  California  and  one  on  the  east  coast. 
This  company  is  preparing  to  take  over 
the  market  in  the  United  States  for  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  the  chances  are  they 
will,  because  this  country  is  helping  to 
finance  them  with  some  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  in  some  of  the  countries  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  Lever  Bros.  Co. 
produces  75  percent  of  the  oleomargarine 
that  is  consumed  in  the  entire  world. 
So  it  is  only  natural  that  they  want  to 
become  a  leader  in  the  United  States 
market. 

But  the  people  here  today  who  are 
supporting  the  oleo  trust  will  well  re¬ 
member  this:  They  are  helping  to  liqui¬ 
date  2,500,000  small-dairy  farmers  who 
provide  the  milk  from  their  dairy  herds 
to  supply  you  with  good,  wholesome, 
natural  dairy  products. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Will  my 
colleague  advise  the  House  what  pro¬ 
vision  there  is  in  the  proposed  report 
which  will  advise  the  public,  when  they 
go  into  a  restaurant  or  hotel,  whether 
they  are  eating  butter  or  oleo? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Well, 
at  the  present  moment,  take  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  have  a  law  here  that 
requires  a  sign  to  be  posted,  with  cer¬ 
tain  sized  letters  on  it,  to  show  people 
that  they  are  eating  oleomargarine. 
That  law  is  not  enforced.  Those  of  you 
who  eat  in  the  restaurants  around  the 
Capitol  will  find  that  75  percent  of  the 
restaurants  in  Washington  today  are 
serving  oleomargarine,  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine,  as  butter.  There  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  report  that  requires  oleo 


to  be  served  in  triangular  shape  when 
it  is  served  in  a  public  eating  place,  and 
also  to  have  it  on  the  menu  and  a  sign 
in  the  restaurant. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  Brannan  plan,  but  what  has  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  done  to  help 
stop  this  liquidation  of  2,500,000  small 
dairy  farmers?  He  has  not  uttered  one 
word  to  help  them  in  this  fight  with  the 
oleomargarine  industry.  Does  he  want 
to  liquidate  them?  Surely,  the  Brannan 
plan  will  not  help  them  in  any  manner, 
if  they  are  put  out  of  business.  Of 
course,  I  recognize  that  the  Democratic 
Party  and  President  Truman  have  lined 
up  with  the  oleomargarine  trust,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  sponsored  this  oleo  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  be  detrimental  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  small  dairy  farmers 
in  the  country.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  made  this  oleo  bill  its  No.  1 
legislative  proposal  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress.  President  Truman,  the  Speak¬ 
er,  and  other  Democratic  leaders  say, 
“We  Democrats  won  the  election  in 
1948,”  but  they  now  forget  that  they  won 
the  election  with  the  aid  of  many  farmers 
of  the  North.  I  can  assure  our  Demo¬ 
cratic  oleo  friends  that  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  forget  what  has  happened 
here  today.  But  why  this  silence  on  the 
part  of  Secretary  Brannan?  Is  he  for 
the  farmer  who  operates  a  small  family¬ 
sized  faj-m,  or  does  he  only  represent 
the  large  commercial  farmers  in  this 
country? 

Today  is  quite  significant.  Today  is 
March  7.  Just  11  months  ago  today,  Mr. 
Brannan  submitted  his  much  publicized 
plan  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
of  both  Houses.  Up  to  this  time  he  has 
not  advised  us  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of 
coming  in  to  help  the  small  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  the  past  11  months  going 
over  the  country  playing  politics  with  the 
welfare  of  American  agriculture,  and  is 
still  fighting  for  a  plan  that  will  reduce 
our  farmers  to  regimentation  and 
slavery,  and  make  them  dependent  upon 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  their  income,  if  they  are 
able  to  produce. 

I  hope  this  conference  report  will  be 
voted  down. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  want  to 
help  the  economy  of  our  country,  you 
should  vote  against  this  conference  re¬ 
port  and  for  the  welfare  of  2,500,000 
dairy  farmers.  They  are  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  contribute  much  to  the  welfare 
of  our  economy.  They  should  have  your 
wholehearted  support  today. 

[Mr.  RIVERS  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

[Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  addressed 
the  House.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  O’Sullivan], 

(Mr.  O’SULLIVAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  O’SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
eat  butter,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
look  like  a  million  dollars,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina,  Representa¬ 
tive  Rivers,  claims  he  does,  and  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  milk  the  housewife,  as 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  has  sug¬ 
gested  butter  supporters  do.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  anyway  about 
why  you  should  disapprove  this  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  August  H.  Andre- 
sen]  could  not  refrain  from  dragging  the 
Brannan  plan,  red-herring-like,  across 
the  path  of  this  debate,  because  I  am  for 
the  Brannan  plan,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  present-day 
farm  problems.  I  believe  that  if  it  were 
'  adopted,  not  a  Republican  would  be 
elected  for  the  next  50  years,  and  that 
this  is  why  Republicans  so  wildly  oppose 
it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  regret  very  much  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  my  worthy  chairman  today, 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  obliged  to  do  so  for 
what  I  think  are  the  following  very 
proper  reasons: 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  is  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  is  my  home  town,  and  it  is 
the  second  largest  butter-producing  city, 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  outlet  for  milk 
and  cream  of  many  dairy  farmers  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  surrounding  countryside. 

When  this  bill  H.  R.  2023  was  before 
the  House  I  opposed  its  passage,  and  to¬ 
day  I  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  relating  to  same. 

This  bill  does  a  great  injustice  to  the 
butter  industry  of  Omaha  and  the  Nation 
and  will  eventually  do  a  great  injustice 
also  to  the  dairy  farmer,  because  it  per¬ 
mits  the  oleomargarine  and  margarine 
interests  to  appropriate  the  butter  color, 
golden  yellow.  It  also  permits  the  per¬ 
petration  of  great  frauds  upon  butter 
users  in  spite  of  the  triangular  pat  which 
is  required  when  margarine  or  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  sold  through  retailers,  and  also 
in  spite  of  all  of  the  other  marking  and 
signs  and  labels. 

As  I  understand,  human  law  has  for 
its  general  objective  not  absolute  justice 
but  the  doing  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  and  the  prevention,  not 
the  multiplying,  of  the  possibility  of  the 
perpetration  of  fraud  upon  the  people. 
This  bill  dose  not  measure  up  to  proper 
legislative  standards,  as  I  view  it,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  heretofore  in  two 
instances. 

Also,  the  1948  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cartic  Party  relating  to  oleomargarine 
or  margarine  calls  merely  for  a  repealing 
of  the  taxes  upon  this  product  so  as  to 
give  it  equality  in  the  market  place,  but 
does  not  bind  me  or  any  other  Democrat 
to  help  to  raid  and  gather  to  itself  the 
butter  makers’  right  to  the  color  golden 
yellow,  a  right  which  has  been  enjoyed 
by  them  during  three  of  the  four  seasons 
of  every  year  since  time  immemorial. 
Also,  the  Democratic  platform  promises 
in  substance  to  accord  to  agriculture  not 
only  its  rights  but  also  such  aid  and  help 
as  it  may  need.  How  can  a  Democrat 
keep  these  promises  by  giving  England’s 
Lever  Bros,  and  others  of  their  ilk  such 


an  unjust  and  such  an  unfair  advantage 
over  American  butter?  I  believe  that  we 
are  doing  enough  for  England  et  al.,  and 
good  old  Lever  Bros,  by  repealing  the 
taxes  on  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
and  also  letting  them  gather  to  them¬ 
selves  the  gold  of  our  land  without  giving 
their  biggest  and  most  odious  financial 
giant  the  right  to  use  freely  the  golden 
yellow  color  of  our  butter  to  the  great 
harm  and  detirment  of  our  American 
butter  industry,  and  also  to  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  agriculture,  the  dairy  farmers. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  also 
put  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  a  great  army 
of  snoopers  and  raiders  and  searchers, 
some  say  1,500  at  least,  at  an  estimate 
cost  of  four  and  one-half  million  dollars 
a  year. 

I  urge  those  who  claim  to  be  friends 
of  the  American  butter  industry  and  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Nation  to  vote 
against  this  conference  report. 

(Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  O’Hara], 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  certainly  is  a  matter  of  deep 
personal  regret  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  I  am  afraid  this 
legislation  is  about  to  become  law.  Let 
me  say  that  in  my  term  of  service  here 
I  have  tried  to  understand  the  sectional 
problems,  whether  it  be  those  of  cotton, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  or  any  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  any  group  or  individual.  I  would 
very  much  dislike  to  see  any  legislation 
pass  which  would  affect  as  adversely  as 
this  bill  will  affect  the  dairy  industry  of 
this  country,  and  my  State  and  commu¬ 
nity  particularly. 

It  is  my  belief,  in  connection  with  the 
colloquy  which  arose  over  the  penalty 
features  of  this  bill  both  with  regard  to 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  that  those  provi¬ 
sions  are  sound  legislation.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  as  far  as  these  provisions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  has  been  up  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  deal  actually  with  three 
committees,  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act;'  and 
it  has  had  to  deal  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  and  of  course  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore, 
that  those  penalty  provisions  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  accord  with  the  other  provisions 
as  to  advertising  and  as  to  protection  of 
the  public  health  by  protection  against 
filthy  and  unclean  foods.  It  certainly 
is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  relating  to  la¬ 
beling  also.  The  penalties  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  I  recall  generally  occur  after  the  ceaseT 
and-desist  order  has  been  made  and  there 
has  been  a  continued  violation  or  refusal 
to  abide  after  a  stay  has  been  granted 
in  the  cease-and-desist  order  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  So  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  I  am  more  favorable 


to  than  I  am  those  provisions  because  I 
think  they  are  sound  and  right  provi¬ 
sions. 

But  I  am  against  this  legislation  which 
legalizes  fraud  and  deception.  I  cannot 
see  the  throats  of  our  American  dairy 
farmers  being  cut  by  any  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  no  matter  how  you  dress  it  up 
I  could  not  vote  for  the  conference  report. 
I  shall  vote  against  it.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  have  the  law  I  am  certainly  a 
thousand  percent  in  favor  of  the  provi¬ 
sions,  the  protective  penal  provisions, 
which  have  been  put  in  here. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  The  gentle¬ 
man  referred  to  the  penalty  provisions. 
They  were  inserted  by  the  advocates  of 
the  dairy  interests  and  they  go  toward 
protecting  the  dairy  interests;  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  They  pro¬ 
tect  the  entire  public,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  not  the  dairy  interests. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Including  the 
dairy  interests. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  would  be 
glad  to  include  “in  the  dairy  interests.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  y2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger], 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  legislation  left  the  House  it  had  my 
name  on  it  as  the  author.  That  was  the 
only  good  thing  about  it.  In  my  opinion, 
the  only  justification  there  can  be  for  the 
bill  that  I  introduced  and  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  now  is  whether  or  not  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  country.  I  have 
never  contended,  and  you  have  never 
heard  me  contend,  that  oleomargarine 
is  a  bad  product.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
But  I  do  think  that  it  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  dairy  industry  and  strikes 
at  the  economy  of  the  country,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  justified  on  those  grounds  I  do 
not  think  you  can  justify  it  at  all. 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  for  this  bill  and  Lam 
not  for  the  conference  report.  I  want 
to  deny  also  that  I  am  the  author,  or  have 
a  right,  interest,  or  title  in  any  word, 
comma,  or  period  in  this  bill.  I  am  just 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  is  said  in  favor  of  this  oleo 
bill  the  facts  are  that  it  strikes  a 
terrific  blow  at  the  dairy  industry,  the 
most  important  industry  in  America,  the 
effects  of  which  will  mean  less  soil  build¬ 
ing,  less  farm  income,  and  a  reduced 
standard  of  living  and  health  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  not  the  party  in 
power,  nationally,  be  satisfied  to  com¬ 
mit  us  to  national  suicide  through  the 
bankruptcy  route,  without  also  deliber¬ 
ately  and  in  effect  killing  off  our  dairy 
cows,  “the  foster  mother  of  man,”  which 
this  oleo  bill  would  do?  This  oleo  con¬ 
ference  report  should,  for  the  sake  of  the 
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future  welfare  of  all  our  people,  be  killed 
and  thrown  in  the  ashcan  where  it  be¬ 
longs. 

Now,  listen  to  the  words  of  the  dairy 
industry  committee: 

The  Top  6  Inches  Our  Greatest  Natural 
Resource 

It  has  been  wisely  stated  that  the  wealth 
and  health  of  this  world  lies  on  the  top  6 
inches  of  its  surface.  Conservation  of  this 
top  8  inches  is  a  problem  of  maximum  im¬ 
portance  to  every  nation  in  order  that  its 
people  and  their  posterity  may  be  well 
nourished  or  even  survive. 

The  United  States,  and,  more  recently, 
other  countries  are  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  prevent  this 
6  inches  from  being  washed  or  blown  away. 
However,  if  the  greater  part  of  this  6  Inches 
of  soil  is  kept  in  grass  or  forests,  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  virtually  solved. 

Although  the  products  of  grassland,  in 
th'eir  natural  state,  cannot  be  used  as  human 
food,  the  dairy  cow  can  convert  these  prod¬ 
ucts  into  the  most  valuable  food  nutrients 
that  man  has  known.  There  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  dairy  cow  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficiency  in  turning  inedible  forage 
crops  into  the  food  nutrients,  particularly 
proteins,  needed  and  desired  by  the  human 
race.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  economy  of  our  country  is 
made  by  the  dairy  cow  nourishing  the  nation 
while  maintaining  the  top  6  inches  of  our 
soil.  This  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 

MILK  IN  THE  AMERICAN  HOME 

The  housewife  spends  about  15  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  her  food  budget  for  milk  or 
its  products.  For  this  15  percent  of  her 
food  money  she  gets  about  one-third  of  all 
she  feeds  her  family.  And  in  this  one-third 
she  provides  her  family  with  three-fourths 
of  its  calcium,  one-half  of  its  riboflavin, 
and  very  substantial  quantities  of  every  other 
nutrient  recognized  by  scientists  as  vital  to 
human  development. 

As  a  source  of  these  vital  nutrients,  dairy 
products  are  undeniably  leaders  among  the 
food  groups.  They — 

Rank  first  as  a  source  of  calcium,  supply¬ 
ing  75  percent.  This  nutrient  builds  bones 
and  teeth. 

Rank  first  as  a  source  of  riboflavin,  supply¬ 
ing  50  percent.  This  nutrient  aids  metabo¬ 
lism  and  aids  in  avoiding  eye  difficulties. 

Rank  third  as  a  source  of  protein,  sup¬ 
plying  25  percent.  This  is  the  tissue-build¬ 
ing  nutrient. 

Rank  third  as  a  source  of  fat,  supplying 
20  percent.  This  supplies  energy. 

Rank  third  as  source  of  vitamin  A,  sup¬ 
plying  12  percent.  This  nutrient  aids  in 
destroying  disease  bacteria  and  avoiding 
respiratory  difficulties. 

Rank  third  as  a  source  of  thiamine,  sup¬ 
plying  10  percent.  This  vitamin  stimulates 
growth. 

Rank  fifth  as  a  source  of  ascorbic  acid, 
supplying  6  percent.  This  nutrient  prevents 
scurvy  and  anemia. 

Rank  sixth  as  a  source  of  niacin,  sup¬ 
plying  3  percent.  This  vitamin  prevents 
pellagra  and  skin  diseases. 

Rank  ninth  as  a  source  of  iron,  supplying 
3  percent.  This  is  the  blood  building  ele¬ 
ment  of  food. 

Special  attention  should  be  drawn  to  milk 
as  a  source  of  protein.  While  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  all  protein  consumed,  it  is 
vastly  more  important  as  a  source  of  the  es¬ 
sential  amino  acids  which  make  up  the  struc¬ 
tural  units  of  protein.  Research  has  shown 
that  these  essential  amino  acids  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  simultaneously  in  order  to  be  effective 
for  building  tissue.  Milk  and  milk  products 
are  a  complete  source  of  these  amino  acids, 
along  with  meat  and  eggs.  Of  the  proteins 
containing  all  of  the  essential  amino  acids, 


milk  and  Its  products  comprise  almost  half, 
and  are  the  largest  single  source  of  these  vital 
food  elements. 

The  above  figures  and  comments  relate  to 
the  place  which  milk  occupies  as  a  supplier 
of  all  nutrients  consumed  in  food.  Let’s 
look  at  milk  as  a  supplier  of  what  nutrition¬ 
ists  deem  to  be  the  minimum  daily  require¬ 
ment  of  the  various  nutriments.  Looking 
at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we  find  that 
one  quart  of  milk  per  day  would  supply  the 
human  body  with  143  percent  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  of  calcium,  88  percent  of 
the  minimum  requirement  of  riboflavin,  76 
percent  of  the  minimum  requirement  of 
phosphorus,  49  percent  of  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  of  protein,  30  percent  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  of  vitamin  A,  23  percent  of 
the  minimum  requirement  of  thiamine,  13 
percent  of  the  minimum  requirement  of  vita¬ 
min  C,  4  percent  of  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  of  niacin  and  4  percent  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  of  iron. 

DAIRYING  IS  AN  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY 

The  products  of  the  dairy  cow,  including 
meat,  rank  first  as  a  source  of  all  farm  cash 
income.  In  addition  to  milk  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  dairy  cow  produces  about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  beef  and  60  percent  of  the  veal 
eaten  by  the  American  people. 

The  dairy  cow  contributes  about  $10,000,- 
000,000  to  our  national  commerce.  The 
dairy  cow  provides  about  10,000,000  persons 
with  their  livelihood.  This  Includes  pro¬ 
duction,  processing,  and  distribution  of  milk 
and  milk  products  as  well  as  the  various  serv¬ 
ice  and  manufacturing  endeavors  connected 
with  the  dairy  industry. 

About  2,500,000  farms  depend  upon  the 
receipts  from  dairy  products  as  a  major 
source  of  income. 

DAIRYING  IS  AN  ATTRACTIVE  AND  STABLE  FARM 
ENTERPRISE 

Income  from  the  dairy  cow  has  fluctuated 
less  than  our  national  income,  and  for  the 
past  25  years,  during  boom  and  depression, 
drought  and  plenty,  the  index  of  dairy-prod¬ 
uct  prices  has  been  very  much  more  stable 
than  the  index  of  prices  of  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  excluding  dairy  products.  During  the 
last  depression,  when  net  incomes  from 
grains  and  other  livestock  were  entirely 
wiped  out,  the  dairy  cow  proved  the  salvation 
of  many  a  farm  family. 

The  comparative  prosperity  of  dairy  farms 
is  indicated  in  many  ways.  Those  States 
enjoying  the  highest  rural  living  standards — 
most  education,  best  houses,  most  autos  and 
radios,  etc. — are  dairy  States.  Those  States 
whose  farms  have  the  highest  value  of  prod¬ 
uct  per  acre  are  dairy  States.  Almost  90 
percent  of  all  United  States  dairy  farms  in 
1945  have  a  value  of  product  over  $1,000. 
The  percentage  of  all  classified  farms  with 
a  product  value  of  more  than  $1,000  in  1945 
was  about  60  percent. 

In  1940  dairy  States  had  an  average  value 
of  product  per  farm  of  $1,867.  The  average 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  $1,- 
275.  Dairy  States  in  1940  had  an  average 
rural  level  of  living  index  of  129.  The  United 
States  was  100.  Fifty  percent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  dairy  farms  had  running  water  in  1940. 
For  all  farms  only  17  percent  had  running 
water.  In  1940  over  65  percent  of  United 
States  dairy  farms  had  electric  lighting.  Of 
all  United  States  farms  only  30  percent  had 
electricity. 

DAIRY  FARMING:  A  CONSERVATION  MEASURE 

Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  stated: 
“Few,  if  any,  other  kinds  of  farms  respond 
more  promptly  and  satisfactorily  to  soil  and 
water  conservation,  cropping  and  pasture 
management  measures  than  does  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.”  According  to  the  1945  census  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  United  States  was  in  feed 
crops.  The  Conservation  Service  has  stated 
that  a  proper  conservation  program  calls  for 
about  30  percent  of  the  land  being  used  for 
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hay  or  pasture.  The  dairy  cow  can  efficient¬ 
ly  convert  the  crops  on  these  pasture  lands 
to  the  most  nutritious  foods. 

O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  USDA,  says:  “No  farmer  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  keep  his  farm  land  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility  and  productiveness 
than  the  man  who  markets  his  crop  through 
good  dairy  cows.”  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  divert  much  natural  pas¬ 
ture  area  to  row  crops.  In  addition  many 
parts  of  the  country  have  depleted  the  soil 
fertility  by  constant  cropping  without  fertili¬ 
ty  replacement.  This  has  resulted  in  enor¬ 
mous  expenditures  to  lessen  soil  erosion  by 
wind  and  water  in  an  effort  to  build  up  some 
of  the  depleted  areas. 

Mere  soil  conservation  is  not  enough  for 
America.  We  must  actually  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  land.  If  we  don’t  do  this 
there  is  no  chance  in  the  future  of  main¬ 
taining  our  present  dietary  standards,  much 
less  of  improving  them. 

Recently  Prof.  C.  H.  Shepardson,  dean  of 
agriculture,  Texas  A.  &  M.  College,  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  stated:  “Thirty  years  ago  the  people  of 
Texas  were  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  evil  effects  of  the  long-continued  one 
crop  agriculture.  Soils  were  eroding  and 
wearing  out.  Yields  were  dropping,  build¬ 
ings  were  falling  into  disrepair  and  Texas, 
together  with  the  cotton  South,  was  rapidly 
becoming  what  was  frequently  referred  to 
during  the  thirties,  as  the  problem  child  of 
the  country.  After  nearly  a  century  of  one 
crop  cotton  farming  this  condition  had  be¬ 
come  so  bad  that  bankers  and  businessmen 
as  well  as  farmers,  began  to  realize  the  cost 
of  soil  depletion,  seasonal  unemployment 
and  high  credit  costs.  They  recognized  the 
need  of  a  diversified  program  that  would  per¬ 
mit  crop  rotation  and  soil  conservation  and 
restoration  of  soil  fertility.  They  also  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  an  enterprise  that  would 
provide  more  regular  employment  and  a 
regular  cash  income.  Dairying  fills  these 
needs  and  since  then  Texas  has  produced  her 
dairy  product  needs,  a  dairy  development 
program  was  started,  cheese  factories  and 
milk  condensers  were  built  and  communities 
that  were  on  the  brink  of  disaster  became 
thriving  centers.  During  the  worst  of  the 
depression  the  milk  and  cream  checks  kept 
many  of  our  farmers  solvent.” 

Similar  experiences  may  be  recounted  time 
and  again  to  show  that  in  the  farm  areas 
where  dairying  does  not  exist,  low  incomes 
and  even  poverty  and  ruin  have  become 
common. 

THE  DAIRY  COW!  A  THREE-IN-ONE  VALUE 

The  dairy  cow  is  unique  in  its  contribution 
to  our  economy.  She  makes  this  contribu¬ 
tion  in  three  distinct  ways. 

The  first  is  conservation.  The  dairy  cow 
can  consume  the  various  grasses,  forage  en¬ 
silage  and  other  unpalatable  vegetation  and 
convert  these  into  proteins,  fats,  vitamins, 
and  other  human  health-giving  nutrients. 
The  manure  from  the  dairy  cow  is  returned 
to  the  soil  to  maintain  fertility  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  needed  feed  crops. 

The  second  is  reproduction,  some  calves  go 
into  the  market  as  veal  and  provide  about 
60  percent  of  the  veal  used.  Other  calves 
are  raised  to  replace  older  cows  to  maintain 
the  milk-producing  herd,  while  the  older 
cows  go  into  the  beef  market. 

The  third  is  food.  Bottled  milk  and 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  evaporated 
milk,  and  many  other  nutritious  products  are 
provided  solely  from  the  milk  of  the  dairy 
cow. 

The  dairy  farmer  can  produce  and  sell 
$1,000  worth  of  dairy  products  and  still  have 
as  good,  if  not  a  better,  farm  than  before. 

(Mr.  JENSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  White], 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  vote  against  this  report. 

I  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  one  of  our 
chief  farming  industries — a  farming  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  contributed  more  to  the 
upbuilding  of  America  than  any  other 
branch  of  farming. 

The  legislation  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  Congress  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  affecting  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

Our  national  leaders  have  long  recog¬ 
nized  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  the  growth  and  welfare 
of  our  country.  The  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  has  enacted  laws  to  safeguard 
our  principal  dairy  product — butter — 
from  the  destructive  competition  of 
cheap  butter  substitutes. 

The  milk  cow  has  followed  the  pioneer 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  bringing 
sustenance  and  support  to  the  men  and 
women  with  their  families  that  have 
built  America.  In  the  covered-wagon 
days,  it  was  the  milk  cow  and  her  progeny 
that  accompanied  the  settlers  in  their 
migrations  to  the  Nation’s  frontiers  and 
supported  them  with  milk,  butter,  and 
beef,  while  they  reclaimed  the  land  and 
built  the  homes  and  communities  of  this 
great  country.  The  old-fashioned  churn 
and  the  farm  wife  with  her  golden  rolls 
of  delicious  butter  did  more  to  sustain 
the  farmer  and  finance  the  building  up  of 
early  day  American  agriculture  than  any 
other  product  of  the  farm.  This  was  so 
in  the  South,  where  now  so  much  of  the 
support  of  cheap  butter  substitutes  comes 
from. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  England  has 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  dairy¬ 
ing  and  beef  production.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  English  for  the  excellence 
and  productivity  of  the  dairy  herds  in 
this  country  by  their  contributions  of 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Ayrshire 
milk-  and  butter-producing  cows,  per¬ 
fection  achieved  by  generations  of  pains¬ 
taking  selection  and  breeding.  So  it  is 
with  their  contribution  of  the  beef 
strains  of  shorthorns  and  Herefords  to 
our  matchless  herds  of  beef  cattle. 

The  prowess  of  the  English  race  in  con¬ 
quering  and  colonizing  many  parts  of 
the  world  must  be  credited  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  fighting  ability  and  rug¬ 
ged  physiques  of  her  beef  eaters. 

When  Japan  was  making  a  bid  for 
military  advancement  some  years  ago, 
we  read  that  she  endeavored  to  ascertain 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  her  na¬ 
tional  diet  and  increase  the  stature  and 
prowess  of  her  fighters,  and  we  learned 
that  the  commission  reported  that  milk, 
butter,  and  beef  were  the  answer. 

Let  anyone  show  me  a  community  or  a 
country  that  is  devoted  to  dairying  and 
I  will  show  you  a  hardy  race  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  people.  Today,  little  Denmark, 
with  its  dairy  farms,  its  butter  and 
bacon,  a  byproduct  of  the  dairy,  is  an 
example  of  farm  thrift  and  national 
stability  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Little  Holland  with  its  canals  and 
dairy  farms  that  gave  us  and  to  the  world 


her  famous  dairy  strains  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  milk-  and  butter-producing 
cows,  a  country  minus  timber,  without 
deposits  of  coal,  iron,  or  oil,  dependent 
on  her  farms  and  dairy  herds,  was  be¬ 
fore  the  war  one  of  the  richest  of  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

Now  the  processors  of  cheap  vegetable 
oils,  surplus  fats  and  grease  have  taken 
over  the  soap  trade  and  the  tremendous 
business  of  supplying  the  Nation’s  cook¬ 
ing  fats  and  compounds,  together  with 
the  vast  market  for  lubricants. 

They  have  even  come  in  and  taken  the 
market  for  our  dairy  product,  cheese, 
with  their  tinseled,  adulterated  “cheese” 
substitutes. 

Today  there  is  hardly  a  grocery  store 
in  the  country  where  you  can  buy  a  piece 
of  honest-to-goodness  full-cream  cheese. 
Not  content  with  taking  over  these  vast 
markets,  now  these  processors  of  cheap 
vegetable  oils,  surplus  fats,  and  grease 
propose  to  come  in  and  tear  down  the 
last  legislative  safeguards  to  the  main 
product  of  our  dairy  industry,  butter,  and 
flood  the  market  with  their  cheap  but¬ 
ter  substitute,  oleomargarine,  that  will 
masquerade  as  butter  in  the  stores  of 
many  communities  and  deprive  the 
housewife  of  any  opportunity  to  buy 
genuine  butter.  If  the  oleomargarine 
dealers  have  their  way  and  this  law  is 
repealed,  when  the  housewife  goes  to 
the  store  and  asks  for  real  butter,  she 
will  get  the  same  response  we  get  today 
when  we  ask  for  full-cream  cheese, 
“Sorry,  we  don’t  keep  it.” 

Now  when  the  world  is  struggling  with 
inflation  and  is  crying  to  us  for  fats  and 
oils  we  are  being  pressed  by  these  profit¬ 
eering  packing-house  companies  and  the 
manufacturers  of  the  cheap  butter  sub¬ 
stitute,  oleomargarine,  to  reverse  our 
national  policy  and  tear  down  the  laws 
that  Congress  has  enacted  to  protect  the 
purity  of  the  food  of  our  children  and 
safeguard  our  chief  agricultural  indus¬ 
try;  yes,  to  protect  the  very  stability  of 
our  farm  economy  by  preserving  our 
home  markets  for  our  principal  dairy 
product,  butter. 

They  would  impoverish  the  farmer 
and  dwarf  our  children  to  enrich  profit¬ 
eering  manufacturers  and  unscrupulous 
oleomargarine  dealers. 

We  know  and  sympathize  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers  of  the  South.  They  have 
been  struggling  for  generations  with 
their  soil-depleting  one-crop  standard, 
cotton.  Naturally  they  are  demanding 
a  bigger  and  better  market  for  their  by¬ 
product,  cottonseed  oil.  They  need  the 
money  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers  if 
they  are  to  grow  another  good  cotton 
crop  and  more  cottonseed  oil. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  the  construction  of 
Muscle  Shoals  to  provide  fertilizer  for  the 
worn-out  cotton  fields  of  the  South. 

There  has  been  a  concerted  effort  in 
the  cotton -growing  States  to  get  away 
from  cotton  and  soil  depletion.  Valiant 
attempts  have  been  made  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  to  build  up  the  livestock  and  dairy 
industry  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  its  worn-out  soil. 

To  meet  a  temporary  price  emergency 
caused  by  inflation,  we  are  called  upon 
to  repeal  our  laws  and  deprive  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  security  of  its  dairy  industry 


and  the  means  of  maintaining  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not  adopt  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy  that  will  bring  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  agriculture  down  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  soil-depleting  crops  in  order  to 
expand  the  market  for  vegetable  oil  and 
the  purchase  of  more  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  build  up  a  one-crop,  soil- 
depleting  industry. 

(Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoageL 

Mr.  POAGE,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  some  Members  re¬ 
garding  a  so-called  "sleeper”  which  this 
report  is  alleged  to  contain.  Before  I 
discuss  the  general  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  provision  af¬ 
fecting  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
came  into  this  bill.  The  amendment  in¬ 
volving  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
now  in  a  bill  reported  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  because  back  in  1886 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  thought 
they  could  get  legislation  through  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  they 
could  not  get  through  the  regular  com¬ 
mittees  which  had  to  do  with  taxation 
in  the  Congress;  so  they  referred  this 
oleomargarine  tax  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  rather  than  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  They  estab¬ 
lished  a  precedent  which  is  still  fol¬ 
lowed.  From  that  day  to  this  those  who 
have  sought  to  penalize  oleomargarine 
unfairly  have  endeavored  to  place  ju¬ 
risdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  the  other  committees  that  have  a 
closer  touch  with  the  particular  affairs 
involved  in  the  legislation.  In  this  way 
they  were  able  to  actually  get  a  favor¬ 
able  report,  just  last  spring,  for  a  bill 
which  would  have  completely  barred  col¬ 
ored  margarine  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  House  overwhelmingly  voted  to  re¬ 
move  all  special  taxes  and  restrictions 
from  the  sale  of  all  margarine,  white  or 
colored. 

It  was  not  at  the  request  of  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  the  right  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumers  to  make  their  own  choice 
of  food,  that  these  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were 
brought  before  us  on  a  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  In  fact  no 
friend  of  free  competition  had  anything 
to  do  with  placing  these  amendments 
in  the  conference  report.  They  impose 
new  penalties  on  the  manufacturers  of 
margarine,  if  they  persist  in  violating 
the  law.  They  are  intended  to  benefit 
the  butter  people  but  they  are  fair.  I 
have  no  desire  to  allow  a  margarine 
manufacturer  to  violate  the  law  and  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  that  these  penal¬ 
ties  be  reduced. 

These  amendments  were  placed  in  this 
bill  in  the  other  body.  The  Record  for 
January  12,  1950,  will  show  on  page  348, 
that  Senator  Aiken,  who  is  not  noted  for 
his  support  of  this  legislation,  suggest¬ 
ed  an  amendment,  which  is  the  wording 
to  which  objection  has  been  taken,  and 
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the  amendment  that  Senator  Aiken  sug¬ 
gested  was  to  an  amendment  previously 
offered  by  Senator  Wiley.  Senator 
Wiley  of  Wisconsin  is  not  an  outstand¬ 
ing  advocate  of  the  free  and  unlimited 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  but  he  approved 
and  accepted  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Aiken 
was  immediately  approved  by  Senator 
McCarthy,  and  neither  is  that  gentle¬ 
man  very  widely  known  for  his  support 
of  margarine.  Endorsement  was  given 
to  that  principle  by  Senator  Mundt. 
Senator  Mundt  has  not  distinguished 
himself  for  what  he  has  done  in  the  way 
of  removing  the  burdens  on  oleomar¬ 
garine.  As  far  as  I  can  find  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  those  four  Senators,  and  those 
alone,  spoke  in  behalf  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Now,  every  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was  admittedly  seeking  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  margarine  to  be  sold  under  its 
own  name  and  on  its  own  merits.  So, 
we  find  that  that  amendment  was  placed 
in  the  bill  by  those  who  were  admittedly 
opposed  to  the  bill  and  opposed  to  the 
free  sale  of  margarine.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us,  no  matter  how  we 
might  disagree  with  Senator  Wiley  or 
Senator  Aiken  or  Senator  Mundt  or  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy,  could  suggest  that  any 
of  those  gentlemen  were  not  able  law¬ 
yers.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  could 
suggest  that  those  gentlemen  were  cal¬ 
culated  either  to  overlook  the  effect  of 
their  actions  or  that  that  they  were  of 
the  kind  or  caliber  who  would  deliberate¬ 
ly  insert  sleepers  in  any  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  they  put  this  provision  in 
here,  knowing  what  they  were  doing, 
and  the  Senate  knew  what  it  was  doing, 
and  put  this  amendment  in  the  bill  in 
order  there  might  be  no  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of 
margarine  or  any  other  commodity. 
Those  of  us  who  feel  that  margarine  had 
a  right  to  be  sold  on  its  own  merits  have 
always  contended  that  margarine  must 
comply  with  the  laws,  just  the  same  as 
any  other  food  product,  and  if  it  resorted 
to  any  unfair  method  of  advertising, 
that  that  manufacturer  of  margarine 
should  be  penalized  just  the  same  as  the 
manufacturer  of  any  other  commodity. 
Consequently,  those  of  us  who  felt  that 
margarine  should  be  sold  on  its  own 
merits  felt  that  it  did  not  behoove  us  to 
try  to  remove  from  the  bill  a  penalty 
placed  on  the  manufacturer  who  did  not 
deal  fairly  with  his  product. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  in  fact 
a  dangerous  or  unfair  amendment.  Who 
can  be  hurt  by  it?  It  only  applies  to 
those  who,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
have  been  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  a  course  of  action  which  has  been 
found  to  violate  the  law.  Even  then  the 
penalty  cannot  be  assessed  until  the 
order  has  become  final.  After  the  Com¬ 
mission  issues  its  order  the  defendant 
may  appeal  to  the  courts.  Of  course,  if 
he  does  not  appeal  the  order  does  be¬ 
come  final,  but  if  he  desires  to  appeal  he 
can  carry  the  case  all  the  way  through 
the  courts  and  no  penalty  can  be  as¬ 
sessed  under  this  provision  until  he  has 
exhausted  his  right  of  appeal.  Are  we 


to  say  today  that  any  person  should  be 
allowed  to  buy  immunity  from  a  final 
judgment  properly  approved  by  our 
courts,  by  the  payment  of  one  fine  which 
may  represent  his  profits  for  only  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  a  few  days?  I  think  not. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  make  each 
day’s  violation  of  the  final  order  a  sepa¬ 
rate  offense,  and  I  believe  most  of  the 
butter  partisans  think  so,  too.  Actually, 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  red  herring 
with  which  they  hope  to  scare  some 
Members. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  if  he 
wanted  to  take  this  provision  out  of  the 
bill,  and  suggested  that  if  he  did  that 
the  chairman  would  call  the  conferees 
together  again  and  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  it  out,  and  that  invitation 
was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  do 
not  recollect,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  does,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  ever  offered  to  take  it  out. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  who  is 
now  speaking  recollects  speaking  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  just  about  where  he  is  sitting 
right  now,  on  Thursday  last. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Would 
the  gentleman  like  to  have  me  put  in 
the  Record  what  we  really  discussed  in 
the  last  meeting  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  has  a 
perfect  right  to  put  in  the  Record  any¬ 
thing  he  wants  to,  but  I  am  sure  that  he 
does  not  want  to  put  in  the  Record  any 
statement  which  would  indicate  that  he 
proposed  in  the  conference  committee,  or 
proposed  to  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  or  to  me,  that  he  wanted  to  take 
this  Aiken  amendment  out  of  the  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  we  sat  in  conference 
day  after  day  and  the  gentleman  never 
raised  the  question  until  he  found  that 
he  had  something  with  which  he  could 
go  around  and  try  to  come  in  the  back 
door  to  try  to  sabotage  the  margarine 
bill.  He  knew  as  he  now  knows;  that  he 
could  not  beat  it  on  its  merits  for  he 
knew  that  this  House  was  determined  to 
pass  a  bill  to  give  the  people  of  America, 
the  housewives,  the  old  man  of  the  house 
who  pays  the  bills,  and  the  children  who 
eat  the  food,  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  the 
right  to  buy  any  food  product  that  we 
want. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  enforcement  of  this 
law  is  vested  in  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  pure  food  and  drug 
provisions  are.  There  are  a  great  many 
provisions  in  this  bill.  Some  of  them  are 
fiscal;  some  relate  to  trade. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Yes;  but  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
and  the  posting  of  notices  and  signs  and 
all  that  lie  with  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Administration? 


Mr.  POAGE.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  whether  or  not  he  has  considered 
the  cost  that  will  be  involved  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  enforcement? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  How  much  is  it  going  to 
cost,  in  the  gentleman’s  opinion? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  a  thing  in  the  world,  because 
I  think  it  will  be  enforced  just  as  most 
of  the  laws  of  this  country  are.  When 
there  is  a  violation  in  the  gentleman’s 
community,  I  assume  that  if  the  people 
want  the  law  enforced  they  will  complain 
to  the  local  officials  and  they  will  have 
the  law  enforced.  If  they  do  not  want 
it,  frankly,  it  is  going  to  be  just  like 
every  other  law  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  I  cannot  yield,  be¬ 
cause  I  must  follow  up  this  point  here. 
The  time  is  running. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  The  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
has  already  submitted  an  estimate  of 
$4,500,000. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  not  yielding  fur¬ 
ther. 

The  matter  will  be  enforced  just  as 
every  other  law  in  the  Nation  is  enforced. 
If  the  people  of  a  community  want  it 
enforced  it  undoubtedly  will  be  enforced. 
We  found  a  long  time  ago  that  you  are 
not  going  to  get  very  much  local  enforce¬ 
ment  of  legislation  unless  the  people  of 
the  community  want  it  enforced.  On 
the  other  hand  I  do  not  view  this  in  the 
class  with  the  security  activities  of  the 
FBI  and  I  doubt  that  we  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  sending  out  an  army  of  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  from  Washington. 

The  people  of  America  have  spoken 
clearly  on  one  thing.  They  want  the 
opportunity  to  buy  any  wholesome  food 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  spend  their 
money.  They  want  to  make  thq  choice 
rather  than  have  those  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  make  the  choice.  To  me  that  is 
a  sound  principle  and  I  stand  on  it  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  helps  the  dairy 
industry  or  the  cotton  industry. 

I  happen  to  live  in  a  great  cotton 
country,  but  I  have  more  of  my  own 
money  invested  in  dairy  cows  and  in 
dairy  barns  and  dairy  equipment  than  I 
have  in  growing  cotton.  I  personally 
have  more  to  gain  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  dairy  industry  than  I  have  to  gain 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  industry. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  going 
to  hurt  the  dairy  industry. 

Regardless  of  that,  I  am  convinced 
and  I  believe  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  convinced  that  this  thing  should  not 
be  decided  upon  the  question  of  who  is 
going  to  be  able  to  legislate  himself  into 
a  monopolistic  position  of  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumers  of  America, 
but  rather  what  is  good  for  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America.  As  one  who  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  investment  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness,  I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  make  a  free  choice 
of  their  own  as  to  whether  they  want 
to  buy  the  products  of  the  dairy  cow,  of 
the  soybean,  or  of  the  cottonseed.  We 
cannot  claim  to  be  an  economic  democ¬ 
racy,  we  cannot  claim  to  be  a  land  of 
free  opportunity,  when  we  deny  to  our 
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people  the  fundamental  choice  of  where 
and  how  they  will  spend  their  own  money 
and  what  foods  they  will  use  in  their  own 
homes.  After  all  that  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  issue  you  must,  by  your  votes, 
decide  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  262,  nays  106,  not  voting 
64,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  84] 

YEAS— 262 


Abtett 

Frazier 

McCormack 

Abernethy 

Fugate 

McDonough 

Addonizio 

Fulton 

McGrath 

Albert 

Furcolo 

McGuire 

Allen,  Calif. 

Gamble 

McKinnon 

Allen,  Ill. 

Garmatz 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Anderson,  Calif.  Gary 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Andrews 

Gathings 

McSweeney 

Angell 

Gavin 

Mack,  Ill. 

Arends 

Goodwin 

Madden 

Aspinall 

Gordon 

Mahon 

Auchlncloss 

Gore  . 

Mansfield 

Barden 

Gorskl 

Marcantonio 

Baring 

Gossett 

Marsalis 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Graham 

Merrow 

Bates,  Ky. 

Granahan 

Miles 

Bates,  Mass. 

Grant 

Miller,  Calif. 

Battle 

Green 

Mills 

Beall 

Gregory 

Mitchell 

Beckworth 

Hale 

Monroney 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hall, 

Morgan 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Edwin  Arthur  Morris 

Bentsen 

Hall, 

Morton 

Boggs,  Del. 

Leonard  W. 

Multer 

Boggs,  La. 

Halleck 

Murdock 

Bolling 

Harden 

Murphy 

Bonner 

Hardy 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Bosone 

Hare 

Nicholson 

Boykin 

Harris 

Nixon 

Bramblett 

Hart 

Noland 

Brooks 

Harvey 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Havenner 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Bryson 

Hebert 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Buchanan 

Heffernan 

O’Neill 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Heller 

O’Toole 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Herlong 

Pace 

Burke 

Heselton 

Passman 

Burleson 

Hinshaw 

Patman 

Burnside 

Hobbs 

Patten 

Burton 

Howell 

Patterson 

Camp 

Huber 

Perkins 

Canfield 

Irving 

Peterson 

Carlyle 

Jackson,  Calif. 

Pfeifer, 

Carroll 

Jacobs 

Joseph  L. 

Case,  N.  J. 

James 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Cavalcante 

Javits 

Pickett 

Celler 

Johnson 

Poage 

Chudoff 

Jones,  Ala. 

Poulson 

Cole,  Kans. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Powell 

Combs 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Preston 

Cooley 

Karst 

Price 

Cooper 

Karsten 

Priest 

Cotton 

Kean 

Quinn 

Cox 

Kearns 

Rabaut 

Crook 

Keating 

Rains 

Crosser 

Kee 

Rankin 

Dague 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Rees 

Davenport 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Rhodes 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Richards 

Dawson 

Kerr 

Riehlman 

DeGraffenried 

Kilday 

Rivers 

Delaney 

King 

Rodino 

Dingell 

Klein 

Rooney 

Dollinger 

Kruse 

Roosevelt 

Dondero 

Kunkel 

Sabath 

Doughton 

Lane 

Sadlak 

Doyle 

Lanham 

Saylor 

Durham 

Larcade 

Scott, 

Eberharter 

Latham 

Hugh  D.  J». 

Elliott 

Lesinski 

Shelley 

Elston 

Lichtenwalter 

Sikes 

Fallon 

Lind 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Feighan 

Linehan 

Sims 

Fenton 

Lodge 

Spence 

Fernandez 

Lucas 

Staggers 

Flood 

Lyle 

Steed 

Fogarty 

Lynch 

Stigler 

Forand 

McConnell 

Sullivan 

Sutton 

Wagner 

Willis 

Tackett  . 

Walter 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Tauriello 

Welch 

Winstead 

Thomas 

Werdel 

Wolverton 

Thompson 

Wheeler 

Wood 

Thornberry 

Whitten 

Worley 

Towe 

Whittington 

Yates 

Underwood 

Widnall 

Young 

Van  Zandt 

Wigglesworth 

Zablocki 

Vorys 

Williams 

NAYS— 106 

Andersen, 

H.  Carl 

Hill 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Hoeven 

Polk 

Andresen, 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Potter 

August  H. 

Holmes 

Redden 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Hope 

Reed,  Ill. 

Biemiller 

Horan 

Rich 

Bishop 

Hull 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Blackney 

Jackson,  Wash. 

St.  George 

Bolton,  Ohio 

Jenison 

Sanborn 

Breen 

Jenkins 

Scrivner 

Brehm 

Jensen 

Scudder 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Secrest 

Burdick 

Judd 

Shafer 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Keefe 

Short 

Cannon 

Kilburn 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Carnahan 

LeCompte 

Smith,  Kans. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Lemke 

Smith,  Va. 

Chelf 

Lovre 

Smith,  Wis. 

Christopher 

MeCarthy 

Stefan 

Church 

McCulloch 

Stockman 

Clevenger 

McGregor  - 

Taber 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Mack,  Wash 

Talle 

Crawford 

Macy 

Tollefson 

Cunningham 

Marshall 

Trimble 

Curtis 

Martin,  Iowa 

Vursell 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mason 

Walsh 

Denton 

Michener 

Weichel 

D ’Ewart 

Miller,  Md. 

White,  Idaho 

Dolliver 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Wickersham 

Fellows 

Moulder 

Wier 

Ford 

Murray,  Wis. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Gillette 

Nelson 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Granger 

Norblad 

Withrow 

Hagen 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Wolcott 

Harrison 

O’Konskl 

Woodhouse 

Hays,  Ohio 

O’Sullivan 

Woodruff 

NOT  VOTING— 

64 

Allen,  La. 

Gilmer 

Plumley 

Bailey 

Golden 

Ramsay 

Blatnlk 

Gross 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bolton,  Md. 

Gwinn 

Regan 

Bui  winkle 

Hand 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Hays,  Ark. 

Sadowski 

Chatham 

Hedrick 

Sasscer 

Chesney 

Herter 

Scott,  Hardie 

Chiperfield 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Sheppard 

Clemente 

Holifield 

Smathers 

Colmer 

Jennings 

Smith,  Ohio 

Corbett 

Kearney 

Stanley 

Coudert 

Kirwan 

Taylor 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

LeFevre 

Teague 

Deane 

■  Magee 

Velde 

Donohue 

Martin,  Mass. 

Vinson 

Douglas 

Meyer 

Wadsworth 

Eaton 

Morrison 

Whitaker 

Ellsworth 

Norrell 

White,  Calif. 

Engel,  Mich. 

Norton 

Engle,  Calif. 

Pfeiffer, 

Evins 

William  L. 

Fisher 

Philbin 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Davies  of  New 
York  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gilmer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chatham  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Reed  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Whitaker  with  Mr.  Herter. 

Mr.  Magee  with  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Coudert. 

Mrs.  Norton  with  Mr.  LePevre. 

Mrs.  Douglas  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Engle  of  California  with  Mr.  William  L. 
Pfeiffer. 

Mr.  White  of  California  with  Mr,  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Sadowski  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Chiperfleld. 

Mr.  Smathers  with  Mr.  Gross. 
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Mr.  Deane  with  Mr.  Hand. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Eaton. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Golden. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Gwinn. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Stanley  with  Mr.  Hardie  Scott. 

Mr.  Hedrick  with  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Velde. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Engel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chesney  with  Mr.  Plumley. 

Mr.  Michener,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mrs. 
Rogers  of  Massachusetts  changed  their 
vote  from  “aye”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  five  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

S  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
:  unanimous  consent  tp 
use  for  1  minute  and  m- 
:  my  remarks  a  statement 
;  Army  and  Navy  Unifm, 

1R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentlewoman  _,irom 

t 

)  objection.  / 

RS  of  Massachusetts  ad- 
use.  Her  remark^  appear 
i  of  today’s  Record.] 

,  ORDER  GRANTED 

ORT  asked  and  was  given 
address  the.’  House  on 
March  17  for  V hour  following  any' special 
orders  hereto^re  entered.  / 

CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  DAVENPORT.  ML  Speaker,  on 
roll  call  No.  80  I  j^m  recorded  as  not  vot¬ 
ing.  I  was  present  and  voted  “aye.”  I 
ask  unanimous  cogent  that  the  Record 
and  Journal  be  coiVeqted  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  W there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  getjftleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  A 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KLEIN  asHftd  ancf.  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extepd  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  four  instances  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.  \ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to/extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  an  editqi’ial. 

Mr.  HELLER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keogh)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remains  in  the  Record  in\two  in¬ 
stances.  J 

Mr.  BpRNSIDE  asked  and  was  given 
permissibn  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record/ 

Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  four  instances  and  include 
newspaper  and  other  extraneous  ma¬ 
terial. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re* 
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k.Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  perfectly  all 
because  I  am  criticized  every  day. 
EASTLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
it  construe  it  as  criticism.  But  I 
want  t»k  testify  at  first  hand  to  what  I 
have  seeWof  the  activities  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from 'Nevada.  He  is  able,  honest, 
and  honorsuWe.  Tf  ever  a  Senator  acted 
from  motived  of  pure  patriotism,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  done  so  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I\wish  we  could  have 
more  of  these  testimonials,  and  I  wish  I 
could  get  in  on  thent^once  in  a  while. 
[Laughter.]  For  the  p^st  2  weeks,  all  I 
have  heard  on  the  floory>f  the  Senate 
has  been  testimonials  regarding  various 
Senators.  I  should  like  to  g^t  in  on  it  a 
little,  myself.  \ 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  PresidentjVAvill  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  yDoes 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to>^he 
Senator  from  West  Virginia?  \ 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  a  moment.  V 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows, 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  vote  today.  We  tried  in  every 
way  possible  to  obtain  such  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement.  It  was  done  in  order 
that  the  Senator  from  "Nevada  might  go 
on  his  way,  to  take  care  of  business  mat¬ 
ters  in  his  own  State  of  Nevada.  But 
now  the  bill  cannot  be  voted  on  a  week 
from  today. 

Mr.  KILGORE,  Mr.  NEELY,  and  Mr. 
GEORGE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield;  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  I  may  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader  that  I  think 
the  Senate  should  be  informed  as  to  the 
result  of  delay.  The  last  visa  to  be 
Issued  under  the  existing  legislation  must 
be  issued  by  June  1st.  If  the  bill  comes 
on  for  a  vote  on  April  4,  it  would  leave 
less  than  2  months  to  put  it  through  con¬ 
ference.  There  may  be  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  in  conference,  and  it  means  that 
the  whole  thing  must  be  rolled  up  and 
packed  away,  unless  the  bill  is  pasg&d 
on  or  before  June  1. 

Mr.  TAFT  rose.  / 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  / 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  seeking  Jtlne  floor  in 
my  own  right.  / 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  president,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yieJ^T 
Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
critical  at  all  of  /the  majority  leader, 
but  I  may  say  tfiere  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  contradiction.  The  taking  of 
testimony  hajK  not  been  concluded.  In 
the  interes^of  constructive  legislation, 
I  would  aftt  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether yme  would  again  propound  a 
unaniipous-consent  request  providing  for 
a  \oig  on  the  bill  on  April  4.  I  am  not 
askurfg  the  majority  leader  to  do  it.  I 
not  asking  him  to  reverse  himself, 
t,  inasmuch  as  it  will  take  a  week  to 
bomplete  the  hearings,  and  inasmuch  as 
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it  will  take  some  time  afterward  to  get 
them  printed,  not  much  time  will  be  lost.] 
I  again  suggest  to  the  majority  leader , 
that  it  always  saves  time  if  a  unani-': 
mous-consent  agreement  can  be  made 
fixing  the  time  for  a  vote.  In  that  spirit,' 
I  believe,  if  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  were  made  for  a  vote  on  April  4, 
it  would  be  agreed  to  today,  and  we 
would  have  assurance  that  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  would  be  voted 
upon  on  that  day.  Although  that  date 
seems  to  be  somewhat  far  away,  I  believe 
there  is  plenty  of  legislation  to  occupy 
the  time  until  April  4.  I  have  in  mind 
the  deficiency  bill,  the  conference  report 
on  oleomargarine,  the  Kerr  bill,  and 
dozens  of  other  bills.  We  would  have 
assurance  that  at -a  time  certain,  with¬ 
out  further  deliberation  or  debate,  ex¬ 
cept  on  that  day,  the  bill  would  finally 
come  to  a  vote.  I  think  it  would  be 
constructive,  and  I  appeal  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  to  again  propound  such 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
'Senator  yield?  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  t(/  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOEEY.  In  order  that  my  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  may  not  entertain 
false  hopes,  I  may  say  that  if  the  request 
is  made,  I  shall  have  to  object. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  testimony 
already  taken  shu>Sld  not  go  to  the 
printer,  so  that  we  could  have  that  much 
out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 

Senator  from  Gporgia  - V- - 
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REPEAL  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  TAXES— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  conference  report  on  House  bill 
2023,  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  re¬ 
peal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2023)  to  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal 
certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  and  16 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


“(b)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale, 
colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
unless : 

“(1)  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is 
packaged, 

“(2)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  any 
package  sold  in  a  retail  establishment  is  one 
pound  or  less, 

“(3)  there  appears  on  the  label  of  the 
package  (A)  the  word  ‘oleomargarine’  or 
‘margarine’  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as 
large  as  any  other  type  or  lettering  on  such 
label,  and  (B)  a  full  and  accurate  statement 
of  all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine,  and 

“(4)  each  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age  is  contained  in  a  wrapper  which  bears 
the  word  ‘oleomargarine’  or  ‘margarine’  in 
type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  20-point 
type. 

The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  of  the 
other  requirements  of  this  Act.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

“(d)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  342)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e) 
as  follows: 

“‘(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
or  butter  arid  any  of  the  raw  material  used 
therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or 
such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  butter 
is  otherwise  unfit  for  food.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  ‘(1)’  after  the  letter  ‘(a)’  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

“  ‘(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  an  advertisement  shall  be  deemed 
misleading  in  a  material  respect  if  in  such 
advertisement  representations  are  made  or 
suggested  by  statement,  word,  grade  des¬ 
ignation,  design,  device,  symbol,  sound,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  that  such  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product,  ex¬ 
cept  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall  pre¬ 
vent  a  truthful,  accurate,  and  full  statement 
in  any  such  advertisement  of  all  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  contained  in  such  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine.’ 

“(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“  ‘(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  407  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  the  term  “oleo¬ 
margarine”  or  “margarine”  includes — 

“‘(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  known  as  oleomargarine  or  marga¬ 
rine; 

“‘(2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  com¬ 
pounds  which  have  a  consistence  similar  to 
that  of  butter  and  which  contain  any  edible 
oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  made  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  butter.’ 

"(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  ‘Each  separate  violation  of 
such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through 
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continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Walter  P.  George, 

Tom  Connally, 

E.  D.  Millikin, 

.  Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Harold  D.  Cooley 
Stephen  Pace, 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  important  bill,  and  one  matter  at  least 
has  arisen  since  the  conference  report 
was  finally  agreed  upon,  which  should  be 
explained.  Three  amendments  having 
real  substance  were  made  to  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  There  were  a  number  of 
other  amendments,  most  of  them  tech¬ 
nical,  but  the  three  amendments  of  sub¬ 
stance  were  as  follows:  One  amend¬ 
ment,  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  pro¬ 
vided  in  effect  that  oleomargarine  should 
be  manufactured,  prepared,  packaged, 
and  sold  in  packages  the  net  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  retail  package  not  to 
exceed  1  pound,  and  that  each  part  and 
parcel  of  such  contents  of  such  package 
should  be  so  manufactured,  prepared, 
and  molded  as  to  be  triangular  in  shape. 
That  is  the  first  amendment  of  sub¬ 
stance.  The  amendment  does  not  apply 
to  oleomargarine  served  in  public  eat¬ 
ing  places.  It  applies  generally  to  the 
manufacture,  preparation  for  sale,  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine. 

This  amendment  was  a  subject  of  de¬ 
bate  for  a  considerable  number  of  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  committee.  The 
committee  went  into  it  very  thoroughly. 
We  finally  agreed  on  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  House,  in  substitution  of  this 
particular  amendment,  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  col¬ 
ored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  un¬ 
less: 

(1)  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is 
packaged — 

That  provision  was  expressly  stated  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware — 

(2)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  any 
package  sold  in  a  retail  establishment  is  1 
pound  or  less — 

That  provision  is  also  implicit  in  and 
expressly  stated  in  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  .Senator  from  Delaware,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  there  said  that  “the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  retail  package  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1  pound,”  whereas  the  language 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee  was 
that  the  “package  sold  in  a  retail  estab¬ 
lishment  is  1  pound  or  less.” 

That  is  a  mere  matter  of  form  of  words, 
perhaps. 

I  read  further: 

(3)  there  appears  on  the  label  of  the  pack¬ 
age  (A)  the  word  ‘‘oleomargarine’’  or  “mar¬ 
garine”  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large 
as  any  other  type  or  lettering  on  such  label, 
and  (B)  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  all 


the  ingredients  contained  in  such  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  margarine. 

The  conference  committee  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  real  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  prevent  fraud  from 
being  practiced  upon  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic,  and  upon  persons  in  eating  houses 
or  places  where  food  is  served,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  deemed  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  on  thorough  considera¬ 
tion,  that  if  there  appeared  on  the  label 
of  each  of  the  packages  sold  in  retail 
establishments  which  could  not  contain 
more  than  1  pound  net,  the  word  “oleo¬ 
margarine”  or  “margarine”  in  type  or 
lettering  at  least  as  large  as  any  other 
type  or  lettering  on  such  label — that  is  to 
say,  if  those  words  were  printed  on  the 
package  as  conspicuously  as  was  any 
other  printing  appearing  thereon,  and 
that  if  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of 
all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  was  also 
printed  upon  the  package,  that  was  ade¬ 
quate  protection  to  the  public. 

A  further  provision  of  the  amendment 
agreed  upqn  was  that  each  part  or  parts 
of  the  contents  of  the  retail  package  is 
contained  in  a  wrapper  which  bears  the 
word  ‘oleomargarine’  or  ‘margarine’  in 
type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  20- 
point  type.” 

The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of 
any  of  the  other  labeling  requirements 
of  the  act. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this 
amended  provision  of  the  act,  as  agreed 
upon  in  conference,  affords  as  ample 
and  thorough  protection  to  the  general 
public  buying  in  retail  establishments 
as  would  tjic  original  provision  contained 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  The  significant  state¬ 
ment  in  that  amendment  was  that  each 
part  of  such  package  is  manufactured, 
prepared,  and  molded  so  as  to  be  triangu¬ 
lar  in  shape. 

The  conferees  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  intended  actually  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public,  but  was  intended  to  add 
to  the  cost  of  a  product  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  earnestly  desire  to  purchase 
at  reasonable  prices. 

The  conference  committee  had  infor¬ 
mation  tending  to  establish  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  machinery  presently  made 
which  could  be  used  for  the  cutting  of 
margarine  in  triangular  shape.  There 
was  some  suggestion  made  that  machin¬ 
ery  of  that  type  was  protected  by  patents 
which  would  not  expire  for  a  period  of 
2  years.  The  conference  committee  did 
not  want  to  add  to  the  profits  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  manufacturer,  nor  did  it  want  to 
increase  the  cost  of  producing  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  that  peculiar  shape,  but  it  did 
accept  the  spirit  of  the  amendment. 
The  conferees  said  they  would  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  in  the  provision  agreed 
upon  to  give  the  public  complete,  full, 
adequate,  and  ample  protection  against 
fraud.  I  submit  frankly  to  the  Senate 
that  this  amendment  will  accomplish 
that  result.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  amendment  on  which  the  conferees 
finally  agreed  was  and  is  as  follows: 

(b)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale, 
colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
unless — 
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(1)  such-  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is 
packaged, 

(2)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  any 
package  sold  in  a  retail  establishment  is  1 
pound  or  less, 

(3)  there  appears  on  the  label  of  the 
package  (A)  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or 
“margarine”  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as 
large  as  any  other  type  or  lettering  on  such 
label,  and  (B)  a  full  and  accurate  statement 
of  all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine,  and 

(4)  each  part  or  parts  of  the  contents  of 
the  retail  package  is  contained  in  a  wrapper 
which  bears  the  word  “oleomargarine”  or 
“margarine”  in  type  or  lettering  not  smaller 

than  20-point  type. 

The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  of 
the  other  requirements  of  this  act. 

So  much,  Mr.  President,  for  the  first 
amendment  of  substance.  The  second 
amendment  of  substance  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
and  that  amendment,  as  it  was  approved 
by  the  Senate,  provided: 

If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  but¬ 
ter,  and  any  of  the  seeds,  beans,  nuts,  man¬ 
ufactured  fats,  oil,  or  other  raw  materials 
used  therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  sub¬ 
stance,  or  such  oleomargarine,  margarine,  or 
butter  was  otherwise  unfit  for  food. 

The  conference  committee  debated 
this  amendment  at  great  length.  It  was 
finally  accepted  almost  in  the  form,  cer¬ 
tainly  within  the  meaning,  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment.  In  the  form  in  which 
it  was  accepted  by  the  conference,  it  was 
and  is  as  follows: 

(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or 
butter  and  any  of  the  raw  material  used 
therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or 
such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  butter 
is  otherwise  unfit  for  food. 

That  is  substantially  the  provision  of 
the  present  law.  Indeed,  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate,  as  the  conference 
committee  was  advised  by  testimony  of¬ 
fered  by  representatives  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Bureau  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  is  already  contained,  sub¬ 
stantially,  at  least,  in  the  existing  law. 

The  next  important  amendment  was 
an  amendment  which  was  also  considered 
at  length  by  the  conference  committee. 
It  is  the  amendment  numbered  12,  which 
as  adopted  by  the  Senate  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(1)”  after  the  letter  "(a)"  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

“(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  an  advertisement  shall  be  deemed  mis¬ 
leading  in  a  material  respect  if  in  such  ad¬ 
vertisement  representations  are  made  or  sug¬ 
gested  by  statement,  word,  grade  designation, 
design,  device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  thereof,  that  such  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  is  a  dairy  product.” 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  amendment,  but  added  a  provision 
to  it.  The  committee  accepted  it  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  Senate  passed  it,  with  this 
addition: 

except  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
prevent  a  truthful,  accurate,  and  full  state¬ 
ment  in  any  such  advertisement  of  all  the 
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ingredients  contained  in  such  oleomargarine 
or  margarine. 

That  amendment  was  made  because 
the  conference  committee-  was  advised — 
indeed,  there  was  no  dispute  upon  the 
point — that  certain  dairy  products — for 
instance,  milk  in  some  form — were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 
Since  the  amendment  as  it  came  from 
the  Senate  used  the  language  “that  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy 
product,”  we  thought  it  proper — indeed, 
we  thought  fair  and  just— to  add: 
except  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
prevent  a  truthful,  accurate,  and  full  state¬ 
ment  in  any  such  advertisement  of  all  the 
ingredients  contained  in  such  oleomargarine 
or  margarine. 

The  subsequent  portions  of  that 
amendment,  which  was  offered  in  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  to 
which  an  amendment  was  added  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  I  believe,  was  accepted,  with 
minor  exceptions,  just  as  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  There  was  this  change 
made.  As  it  passed  the  Senate,  the  lan¬ 
guage  read  as  follows: 

(h)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

The  conference  committee  changed 
the  language  which  followed  and  made 
it  more  comprehensive  by  including  the 
words: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec¬ 
tion  407  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act. 

Then  the  conferees  adopted  practically 
the  portions  of  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  with  the  elimination  of 
“oleo  or  butterine”  in  one  section.  We 
did  that  upon  what  seemed  to  be  good 
authority,  namely,  that  there  was  no 
claim  by  oleomargarine  interests  or  dairy 
interests,  or  butter  interests  that  butter¬ 
ine  was  sold  as  margarine,  but  it  was  a 
distinct  product  of  its  own.  We  did  not 
wish  to  be  involved  in  a  controversy  re¬ 
specting  a  product  which  was  not  really 
comprehended  within  the  term  “oleo¬ 
margarine”  or  “margarine.”  We  were 
also  told  that  there  was  at  the  present 
time  no  sale  of  butterine,  and  that 
there  had  been  none  manufactured  for 
some  time. 

The  following  provision  was  omitted 
entirely  in  conference: 

(B)  commonly  used,  or  intended  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  in  place  of  or  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  or  (C)  churned,  emulsified,  or  mixed 
In  cream,  milk,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  water, 
or  other  liquid  and  containing  moisture  in 
excess  of  1  percent  and  commonly  used,  or 
suitable  for  common  use,  as  a  substitute  for 
butter. 

Among  other  reasons  for  omitting  it, 
the  conference  agreed  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  provision,  indeed,  that 
it  would  be  confusing  to  undertake  to 
insert  another  definition  of  a  product 
which  at  this  time  is  certainly  defined 
both  in  common  usage  and  in  the  law. 

Then  we  come  to  the  last  provision  of 
this  important  third  amendment : 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  5  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


sentence:  "Each  separate  violation  of  such 
an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through  con¬ 
tinuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  each  day  of  continuance 
of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense." 

That  was  the  amendment  which  was 
offered-  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  In  a  moment.  The 
conference  committee  accepted  that 
amendment  as  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  committee  intended  to  apply  that 
provision  to  oleomargarine  only,  or 
whether  it  would  have  general  applica¬ 
tion.  That  has  given  occasion  to  some 
worry  in  the  country,  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  have  telegraphed  me,  and 
have  written  and  telegraphed  other 
Senators; 

Mr.  President,  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
but  if  he  will  permit  me,  I  should  like 
to  make  just  one  more  statement  before 
I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Undoubtedly  the  con¬ 
ferees  were  thinking  only  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  problem  before  us,  but  inasmuch  as 
this  is  an  amendment  to  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended,  the  language  does  apply,  it 
must  be  frankly  stated,  to  any  cease- 
and-desist  order  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  when  and  if  an  brder  becomes  final. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  conferees, 
I  may  say,  to  undertake  to  amend  that 
particular  section  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act;  we  did  not  have  that  in 
mind;  but  the  amendment  was  offered 
on  the  Senate  floor  undoubtedly  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  producers  of 
butter  against  any  possible  fraud,  and  of 
compelling  obedience  to  a  final  order  of 
the  Commission,  if  the  Commission  issued 
an  order  respecting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine. 

While  that  is  true,  and  while  the  lan¬ 
guage  itself  is  broad,  it  is  clear;  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  such  ambiguity, 
uncertainty,  or  doubt  in  the  language  as 
would  enable  one  to  say  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  look  outside  the  act,  or  to 
the  history  of  the  legislation,  to  see  pre¬ 
cisely  what  was  meant.  I  think  it  says 
what  it  means,  and  I  think  it  does  apply 
generally. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  any  interlocutory  or  tempo¬ 
rary  or  intermediate  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  applicable  only  after  due 
hearing,  and  after  the  Commission  waits 
the  full  60  days  for  the  obtaining  or  filing 
of  an  appeal,  and  after  the  filing  of  the 
appeal  and  the  final  disposition  of  the 
appeal  in  the  courts,  and  30  days  there¬ 
after,  if  there  is  an  affirmance  of  the 
order.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  apply 
until  the  order  becomes  final. 

At  first  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  had 
gone  too  far,  but  on  reflection  I  am  not 
so  sure  it  has  gone  too  far,  but  if  it  has, 
it  can  be  easily  corrected  hereafter.  The 
appropriate  committee,  of  course,  can 
entertain  a  bill  to  eliminate  any  trouble¬ 
some  feature  of  this  particular  measure. 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  In  other  words,  no  person 
or  corporation  or  processor  could  in  any 
sense  be  hurt,  or  could  have  an  undue, 
heavy  penalty  imposed,  unless  he  delib¬ 
erately  intended  to  violate  an  order  or 
violate  a  court  decision? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  It  is  precisely  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
says.  The  provision  would  not  apply 
until  the  order  has  become  final;  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
and  every  corporation  to  obey  the  final 
judgment  of  a  court  or  tribunal  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  work  any  hardship. 

Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  does  not  require 
that  the  penalty  be  assessed  at  $5,000  for 
each  successive  day  or  each  repetition  of 
the  offense  violative  of  the  order.  It 
merely  provides  that  there  may  be  re¬ 
covered  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

I  have  it  upon  the  highest  authority 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
never  recommended  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  never 
undertaken  the  exaction  of  the  full  pen¬ 
alty,  except  in  those  very  aggravated 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  willful,  inten¬ 
tional,  and  announced  purpose  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  final  order. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish 
to  submit  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  First  I  commend 
him  for  his  very  clear  statement  on  the 
conference  report.  As  he  knows,  I 
have  supported  the  legislation.  But  last 
night,  and  again  this  morning,  some  in¬ 
terests  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey  who 
were  not  concerned  at  all  with  the  oleo 
business,  but  were  concerned  with  other 
lines  of  industry,  especially  the  food  and 
drug  industry,  which  they  consider  to  be 
affected  by  this  legislation  amending  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  raised 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  present  their  case  on 
the  question  of  penalties  because  they 
feel  that  possibly  the  penalties  will  work 
very  considerable  hardship  against  them. 
They  do  not  intend,  of  course,  to  violate 
the  law,  but  they  feel  that  the  penalties 
which  might  be  placed  upon  the  lines  of 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged  are 
very  harsh  where  there  is  no  intent  to 
violate  the  law  and  where  there  may  be 
some  question  whether  their  lines  of 
business  are  violative  of  the  law  or  not. 
I  ask  the  Senator  about  this  so  we  can 
have  the  record  made  clear.  Their  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  these  orders  might 
be  issued  and  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
court  on  their  part  the  penalties  would 
go  into  effect. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  cannot 
believe  that  is  true,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  the  record  made  clear. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Let  me  give  the  Sena¬ 
tor  the  substance  of  the  brief  provision 
of  the  organic  act  itself  creating  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 
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Subsection  (1)  of  section  5  of  that  act 
provides  that  anyone  required  by  an  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  cease 
*  and  desist  from  using  any  unfair  method 
of  competition,  or  unfair  act,  or  any  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice,  may  obtain  a  review 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  order 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
procedure  is  set  forth  for  the  taking  of 
such  an  appeal.  It  may  be  taken  within 
60  days  after  the  order  is  issued.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court 
shall  be  final,  subject  only  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari,  as 
provided  in  the  Judicial  Code. 

And  by  regulation  duly  adopted  and 
authorized  under  subsection  (g)  of  sec¬ 
tion  5,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
order  becomes  final  only  after  the  lapse 
of  30  days  after  final  termination  of  every 
issue  raised  in  the  courts  respecting  that 
order. 

So  I  think  there  simply  is  a  .misappre¬ 
hension  on  the  part  of  quite  a  number  of 
people  who,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  properly  says,  are  not  concerned 
in  the  dispute  about  oleomargarine  or 
butter,  but  who  manufacture  other  le¬ 
gitimate  merchandise  and  carry  on  other 
legitimate  business,  and  who  think  the 
penalty  is  very  severe.  It  would  be  a  very 
severe  penalty  but  for  the  fact,  as  I  see 
it,  that  the  increased  penalty,  that  is 
each  day  of  continuance  of  failure  or 
neglect  to  obey,  shall  be  deemed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  offense,  e  to  quote  the  amendment, 
applies,  as  the  amendment  expressly  pro¬ 
vides,  only  after  the  order  has  become 
final,  and  when  it  has  become  final,  then 
it  is  perfectly  obvious,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  penalty  can  be  enforced  only  by  a 
civil  suit.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this, 
after  all.  While  a  penalty  is  provided, 
it  is  a  penalty  which  can  be  enforced, 
not  by  imprisonment,  not  by  arrest,  but 
only  by  civil  action.  That  action  is  taken 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  under¬ 
stand.  After  the  order  has  become  final 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  courts  would 
entertain  a  suit  for  njore  than  one  pen¬ 
alty.  They  would  act  in  that  manner 
upon  the  plainest  grounds  of  common  law 
and  equity.  They  would  not  encourage 
unnecessary  litigation.  Certainly  the 
recommendation  could  in  no  event  come 
from  the  Attorney  General’s  office.  In 
no  event  would  the  court  sanction  any 
unreasonable  penalty,  or  any  such  total 
penalty  as  would  be  destructive  of  legiti¬ 
mate  business.  So,  therefore,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  real  danger  here  to 
legitimate  business.  But  if  there  is,  un¬ 
fortunately  a  provision  in  such  general 
terms  of  the  conference  report,  it  can 
hereafter  be  corrected  by  the  proper 
committee  and  by  action  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  as  to  finish 
my  inquiry,  if  I  may? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  For  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  want  to  read  a  telegram  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  minutes  ago  from  Albert  H. 
Acken,  secretary.  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  So  apparently 


the  whole  chamber  of  commerce  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Urge  you  vote  against  amending  of  sub¬ 
section  L  of  section  5  of  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  proposed  In  oleomargarine  bill. 
Our  members  greatly  concerned  about  this 
proposal  because  It  is  clear  that  It  affects  all 
business  and  Industry. 

I  wish  to  have  the  telegram  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  am  going  to 
assume  that  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  can 
be  taken  as  a  reply  to  the  implied  in¬ 
quiry  contained  in  the  telegram  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  Jersey.  I  understand  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  if  there  has 
been  an  error  in  making  the  legislation  so 
broad,  the  way  will  be  open  for  those  who 
feel  they  are  aggrieved  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  at  a  later  date  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  statement 
though  that  on  reflection  I  do  not  believe 
a  different  penalty  can  be  provided  in 
the  case  of  one  product  as  against 
another.  That  is,  I  think  the  penalty  is 
for  the  violation  of  the  final  order,  and 
the  final  order  may  be  to  desist  and  cease 
from  doing  of  particular  acts,  all  of 
course  tending  to  impose  upon  the  public 
and  to  work  a  threat  on  the  public.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  would  be  any 
very  serious  effort  made  to  impose  any 
undue  penalty  upon  any  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  bit  unfortunate,  and  yet 
there  is  much  justice"  and  much  equity 
and  much  fairness  in  having  a  severe 
penalty  against  those  who  violate  the  law 
with  their  eyes  open,  when  they  cannot 
any  longer  be  surprised,  and  cannot  any 
longer  be  unaware  about  what  they  are 
ordered  to  do  or  not  to  do,  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  similar 
telegrams,  I  may  say,  from  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  attorneys.  It  is  apparent  that 
there  is  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  matter.  But  certainly  if  an  error  has 
been  made,  it  is  a  correctable  error, 
which  can  be  remedied.  It  can  be  taken 
up  and  easily  handled  hereafter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  telegrams  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  seem  to  indicate  a  rather  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  anybody  in  business 
who  happens  to  violate  a  regulation  or  a 
previous  order  issued  against  somebody 
else  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
subject  to  this  penalty.  My  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  no  one  is  subject  to  this  pen¬ 
alty  unless  he  has  had  a  full  trial  before 
the  Commission,  unless  the  Commission 
has  found  that  he  is  violating  the  law, 
and  issued  an  order  requiring  him  to  do 
certain  things  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
certain  things. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Furthermore,  only  the 
man  who  has  actually  had  an  order  is¬ 
sued  against  him,  who,  of  course,  has  had 
complete  notice,  has  litigated  the  case  to 
the  end,  and  has  had  the  order  con¬ 
firmed,  is  subject  to  penalty  when  he  de¬ 
liberately  violates  the.order  issued. 


Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  is  entire¬ 
ly  correct.  It  is  a  penalty,  but  a  penalty 
recoverable  in  a  civil  action.  No  prose¬ 
cution  is  provided  for.  The  individual 
cannot  be  sent  to  jail. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct.  More¬ 
over,  the  final  decision  in  the  case  is  not 
up  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
up  to  the  court  before  whom  the  action 
is  brought  for  the  penalty.  So,  that  if  the 
court  finds  there  are  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  even  under  the  conditions  I  have 
stated,  the  court  does  not  need  to  impose 
the  full  $5,000  fine  or  the  full  fine  for 
every  single  day.  It  can  adjust  the  fine 
to  the  degree  of  the  offense. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  is  entire¬ 
ly  correct.  The  $5,000  penalty  is  merely 
the  limit.  The  court  cannot  go  beyond 
that.  The  case  is  tried  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  court,  that  is,  a  court  that  has  no 
connection  with  the  proceedings  had 
theretofor. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  merely  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
the  observations  and  comments  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr.  Smith] 
and  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  to  concur  therein. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  The  Chan  inquires  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  has  finished? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  shall  finish  in  a  few 
moments.  The  other  amendments  are 
such  as  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
technical  changes  brought  about  in  the 
bill  by  virtue  of  these  amendments.  The 
effective  date  of  the  act  is  as  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Senate  amendment,  to  wit, 
July  1,  1950. 

Mr.  WILEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  make  an  insertion 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Frear]  is  absent  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  public  business.  He  is  a  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  to  the  oleo  bill  known 
as  the  Frear  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  rejected  by 
the  conferees.  The  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  has  asked  me  to  insert  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  a  statement  by  him  re¬ 
specting  the  amendment.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Fear 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  some  added  com¬ 
ments  on  my  part  are  desirable  in  connection 
with  the  conference  report  to  H.  R.  2023. 
The  distinguished  members  of  the  Joint  Sen¬ 
ate-House  Conference  saw  fit  to  reject  my 
amendment  which  was  passed  earlier  by  the 
Senate.  As  the  Senate  knows,  I  had  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  basic  provision  of  H.  R.  2023, 
which  called  for  the  repeal  of  Federal  taxes 
on  margarine.  My  amendment,  which  would 
have  required  the  molding  and  packaging  of 
oleomargarine  in  triangular  forms,  was  purely 
an  identification  measure.  It  was  my  under¬ 
standing  from  representatives  of  the  oleo 
industry  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  its  acceptance  if  Federal  taxes  wTere  re¬ 
pealed.  However,  when  that  was  accom¬ 
plished,  a  campaign  was  begun  to  defeat  my 
amendment  which  was  clearly,  as  I  have  just 
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indicated,  only  a  measure  to  insure  identi¬ 
fication. 

In  that  connection  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul 
T.  Truitt,  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Margarine  Manufacturers,  appeared 
in  the  Wilmington  Sunday  Star  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Truitt  contended 
that  if  my  amendment  became  part  of  the 
law,  consumers  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
tax-free  yellow  margarine  for  an  indefinite 
period.  It  further  stated  that  no  machinery 
existed  for  packaging  margarine  in  triangu¬ 
lar  forms  and  that  new  machinery  would 
have  to  be  designed,  built,  and  tested.  This, 
it  was  stated,  would  take  a  long  time.  Es¬ 
timates  by  the  best-qualified  machinery  man¬ 
ufacturers  ranged,  according  to  Mr.  Truitt, 
from  iy2  years  to  5  years. 

I  should  like  the  Senate  to  know  that  in 
my  opinion  this  letter,  the  complete  con¬ 
tents  of  which  I  ask  to  be  included  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  errs  particularly  in  several 
respects. 

No  indefinite  postponement  of  tax-free  yel¬ 
low  oleo  for  the  consumer  was  called  for 
by  the  Frear  amendment.  Adaptation  of 
present  machinery  could  be  made  within  a 
few  months.  Since  oleo  manufacturers  copy 
butter  packaging  so  closely,  butter  producers 
themselves  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
state,  from  their  own  experience  in  the  wrap¬ 
ping  field,  that  the  necessary  changes  would 
cost  very  little  money  and  could  be  made 
promptly. 

The  packaging-machinery  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  resourceful  and  ingenious  of  all 
.  American  industries.  It  is  impossible  to 
Imagine  their  experts  being  baffled  by  the 
problem  of  changing  from  cubes  to  triangles. 
Most  changes  and  innovations  in  packaging 
reduce  rather  than  increase  costs  to  con¬ 
sumers,  as  any  businessman  knows. 

The  expense,  if  significant  at  all  on  a  unit 
basis,  would  certainly  have  been  less  than 
that  of  the  yellow  capsule  now  used  or  of 
the  squeeze  bag  so  widely  featured  by  the 
oleo  industry.  In  the  long  run  the  oleo 
industry  could  probably  save  money  under 
the  triangular  amendment,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  good  faith  by  oleo  proponents  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  Frear  amendment  would  not  have  pre¬ 
vented  adoption  of  the  oleo  repeal  bill  on 
July  1,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Truitt. 

The  last  portion  of  Mr.  Truitt’s  letter 
points  out  that  even  after  the  margarine 
bill  becomes  effective,  consumers  in  Dela¬ 
ware  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  until  existing  State  restrictions  are 
lifted.  To  that  I  wish  to  state  that  as  to 
the  existence  of  present  Delaware  State  laws 
'  regarding  yellow  margarine,  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  State  legislature  can  safely  be  left 
to  make  up  its  own  mind  in  this  matter 
without  bowing  to  the  influence  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

I  also  want  to  comment  briefly,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  concerning  a  particular  section  of  H.  R. 
2023,  as  it  is  now  written.  In  the  bill  there 
are  two  parts  to  the  amendment  numbered 
(12)  as  found  in  the  legislation.  The  first 
part  consists  of  an  amendment  to  section  15 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  In 
substance,  it  defines  misleading  advertising 
in  the  case  of  oleomargarine.  The  second 
part  of  the  amendment  does  not  appear  to 
be  limited  to  oleomargarine.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  general  application  to  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  It  would 
make  each  day’s  violation  of  any  Federal 
Trade  Commission  order  a  separate  offense 
and  the  violator  subject  to  a  $5,000  civil 
penalty  for  each  day’s  violation.  The  pen¬ 
alty  would  attach  to  all  final  orders  of  the 
Commission.  It  would  apply,  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  case  of  violation  of  an  order  of  the 
Commission  directing  a  respondent  to  cease 
and  desist  from  engaging  in  an  unlawful 
basing-point  practice. 

It  has  apparently  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  persons  who  are  not  interested  in  the 


butter-oleo  fight  that  such  a  general  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  FTC  Act  is  incorporated  in 
this  bill.  They  seem  to  feel  that  if  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  penalties  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  separate  legis¬ 
lation  for  this  purpose  should  be  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

I  was  contacted  late  yesterday  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  our  largest  companies  in 
Delaware,  who  expressed  concern  to  find  that 
the  oleo  bill  contains  a  general  amendment 
to  the  FTC  Act.  I  feel,  because  of  its  im¬ 
plications,  that  this  section  of  the  bill  should 
be  completely  understood  by  the  Senate  be¬ 
fore  the  acceptance  of  the  conference  report. 

Frear  Amendment  Holds  Up  Margarine 
Editor,  Sunday  Star: 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  consumer 
fight  for  tax-free  yellow  margarine  has  not 
yet  been  won. 

As  you  know,  H.  R.  2023  (the  margarine 
repealer)  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contained 
an  amendment  by  our  own  J.  Allen  Frear 
which  requires  retail  packages  of  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  to  be  in  triangular  form.  The  bill 
has  now  gone  to  conference  where  the  Frear 
amendment  will  either  be  approved  or  strick¬ 
en  from  the  bill. 

If  this  amendment  becomes  law,  consumers 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  tax-free  yellow  mar¬ 
garine  for  an  indefinite  period.  No  ma¬ 
chinery  exists  for  packaging  margarine  in 
triangles.  New  machinery  will  have  to  be 
designed,  built,  and  tested.  This  will  take 
a  long  time.  Estimates  by  the  best  qualified 
machinery  manufacturers  range  from  1  y2 
to  5  years. 

Meanwhile,  no  yellow  margarine  would  be 
available  and  when  it  became  ready,  it  would 
cost  consumers  more  because  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery  costs. 

For  your  information,  the  conferees  have 
met  three  times  in  Washington  without  elim¬ 
inating  the  Frear  amendment  and  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  meet  again  on  February  20.  The 
Senate  conferees  are  George,  of  Georgia; 
Connally,  of  Texas;  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  and 
Millikin,  of  Colorado. 

The  House  voted  down  the  triangular 
amendment  when  it  originally  voted  on  H.  R. 
2023.  Hence,  the  House  conferees  can  be 
expected  to  oppose  the  Frear  amendment. 

We  believe  that  consumers  should  be  able 
to  purchase  tax-free  yellow  margarine  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill,  July  I,  1950 — which 
the  Frear  amendment  will  prevent.  Also, 
that  consumers  should  be  afforded  protection 
against  fraud  and  that  such  provision  is 
provided  in  the  bill,  without  the  Frear 
amendment. 

Even  after  the  margarine  bill  becomes  ef¬ 
fective,  consumers  in  Delaware  will  not  be 
able  to  purchase  yellow  margarine  until  ex¬ 
isting  State  restrictions  are  lifted. 

Paul  T.  Truitt, 

President,  National  Association  of 
Margarine  Manufacturers. 

February  13,  1950. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

I  recognize  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
attempt  to  oppose  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  an  uphill  job.  Yet  I 
feel  that  I  would  be  unfaithful  to  my 
trust  and  to  what  I  regard  as  my  obliga¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  one  of  the  great 
issues  in  this  country  today  if  I  did  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  voice  my 
convictions  on  this  matter, 
v  It  seems  to  me  that  the  significance 
of  the  decision  we  shall  make  on  this 
matter  will  be  far  greater  than  perhaps 
appears  on  the  surface  of  things. 

Mr.  President,  the  spread  market  in 
America,  as  we  call  it,  amounts  to  ap¬ 
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proximately  2,500,000,000  pounds.  Al¬ 
ready  the  oleomargine  interests  have 
taken  a  billion  pounds  of  that  spread 
market.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
28  large  oleomargarine-manufacturing 
companies,  and  they  make  75  percent 
of  the  oleomargarine.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  2,500,000  small  dairy  farmers 
who,  if  the  oleomargarine  interests  can 
take  another  400,000,000  or  500,000,000 
pounds  of  the  spread  market,  will  be  vir¬ 
tually  ruined.  Such  a  development  will 
mean  that  paralysis  will  slowly  creep  over 
the  section  of  the  Nation  from  which  I 
come. 

Although  on  the  average  approxi¬ 
mately  from  3  percent  to  5  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  in  my  State  is  used  for  the 
making  of  butter,  last  month  11  percent 
of  the  milk  produced  in  Wisconsin  was 
used  for  that  purpose.  There  are  States 
where  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  milk 
which  is  produced  is  used  in  the  making 
of  butter.  So  the  proposition  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  would  appear  to  be  on  the 
surface. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  adopted  the  Frear  amendment, 
and  thus  required  the  great,  overpower¬ 
ing  organizations  of  wealth,  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers  which  made 
$70,000,000  last  year,  to  identify  their 
product  so  that  there  could  not  be  any 
fraud,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate 
conferees  have  missed  the  boat  in  not 
standing  pat  on  that  amendment.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  the  conference  report  provision 
is  just  so  much  camouflage.  Obviously, 
the  dairy  farmers  have  been  “sold  down 
the  river.” 

Oh,  yes,  Mr.  President;  the  Democratic 
platform  agreed  as  to  that  provision;  but 
I  think  the  conferees  have  gone  further 
than  even  the  Democratic  platform  went. 
At  the  instance  of  the  oleomargarine 
“bigsters”  in  this  country,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  contained  a  statement 
favoring  removal  of  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

However,  that  is  not  what  would  be 
done  by  the  conference  report.  The 
conference  report  would  permit  the 
oleomargarine  manufactures  to  take  over 
for  their  product,  the  color  of  butter  and 
the  shape  of  butter  and  the  taste  of  but¬ 
ter;  anr  the  conference  report  would 
permit  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
to  continue,  by  the  same  ways  and 
means,  to  take  over  this  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
matter  is  most  serious.  Already  in  my 
State  the  1949  farm  income  has  dropped 
to  25  percent  below  the  1948  farm  in¬ 
come.  The  average  price  for  milk  is 
$2.85  a  hundred.  That  is  a  little  better 
than  5  Ms  cents  a  quart.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  milk  at  a  profit  at  that 
price.  Aside  from  the  milk  which  is 
used  for  the  production  of  butter,  what 
will  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  milk?  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  will  have  to  be  thrown  away, 
dumped  into  the  gutters.  That  will 
mean  farm  foreclosures;  it  will  mean 
that  another  2,000,000  or  more  farmers 
will  have  to  leave  the  farms.  It  will 
mean  a  depreciated  tax  base,  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  will  not  get  the  taxes  they 
otherwise  would  receive. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  situation  is  very  serious. 

Wisconsin  is  50  percent  industrial  and 
50  percent  agricultural.  If  the  agricul¬ 
tural  life  of  that  State  is  severely  ham¬ 
pered,  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of 
the  cities  and  villages.  Moreover,  Mr. 
President,  the  great  market  which  the 
dairy  farmers  have  constituted  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  article  produced  in  America 
will  no  longer  exist.  The  dairy  farmer 
is  the  best  purchaser  of  manufactured 
products. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge, 
with  all  the  power  at  my  command,  and 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  conferees, 
that  the  Senate  refuse  to  accept  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  and  that  we  try  to  get 
something  else  done  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  two  phases  of  this  issue.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  in  his  usual 
clear  and  persuasive  and  logical  manner, 
seemed  to  wipe  out  all  objections  and  all 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  side 
to  this  issue  other  than  his  side.  As  I 
said  not  long  ago  on  another  occasion, 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  literally  used  to  gather 
me  up  in  his  arms  and  smother  me  with 
his  persuasive  ability.  Lord  Erskine  in 
the  days  of  his  prime,  when  he  persuaded 
the  juries  of  England,  was  no  more  per¬ 
suasive  than  is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia;  and  I  have  found  that  at  times 
the  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
as  an  advocate  is  not  exceeded  by  his 
logic.  He  has  been  and  is  a  great  lawyer, 
a  great  judge,  a  great  Senator,  a  great 
man.  Of  course  he  is  fighting  for  what 
his  section  of  this  great  country  wishes 
to  have.  However,  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  question  of  what  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  if  adopted,  will  mean  to  the  farmers 
who  produce  cotton;  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  question  of  what  it  will  mean  to  the 
cotton  producers  of  the  South  if  the  dairy 
industry,  the  great  agricultural  industry 
in  my  section  of  the  country  is  par¬ 
alyzed;  but  of  course  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  two  main  points:  First,  the  so-called - 
sleeper  provision,  dealing  with  the  new, 
stringent  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  proposed  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report;  and,  second,  I  wish  to  in¬ 
sist  on  the  desirability  of  enacting  into 
law  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  requiring  the  tri¬ 
angular  packaging  of  oleomargarine. 
Triangular  packaging  is  the  only  type  of 
identification  at  the  retail  level  which  we 
can  be  sure  will  really  be  effective. 

If  the  conference  report  becomes  law, 
as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case,  thousands 
of  inspectors  will  be  needed  if  the  law 
is  to  be  made  effective.  The  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  way  the  oleomargarine  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  operated  in  regard  to 
selling  their  product  indicates  that  not 
only  are  they  super  salesmen,  but  it  is 
their  intention  to  take  over  the  entire 
market.  In  California  they  have  sold 
oleomargarine  at  15  cents  a  pound  in 
some  places,  while  in  other  places  in  the 
same  State  they  have  sold  oleomargarine 
at  a  price  increase  of  as  much  as  40  cents 


or  more.  In  short,  they  have  used  every 
possible  means  to  take  over  the  market. 

In  the  Senate  we  attempted  to  include 
in  the  bill  a  provision  outlawing  the 
shipment  of  colored  oleomargarine  in 
interstate  commerce,  in  instances  in 
which  the  State  itself  prohibited  such 
shipment.  However,  we  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on 
such  a  provision.  Yet  similar  action  has 
been  taken  in  other  cases — for  instance, 
in  respect  to  the  shipment  of  liquor  and 
the  shipment  of  filled  milk.  However, 
the  Senate  would  not  listen  as  to  that 
point.  So  the  heart  of  America  was 
stabbed  with  this  kind  of  provision. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  will  thousands 
of  inspectors  be  required,  but  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent, 
if  the  conference  report  is  adopted  and 
is  made  effective.  However,  of  course, 
its  enforcement  provisions  will  not  be 
made  really  effective;  and  the  result  will 
be  that  the  oleomargarine  interests  will 
be  given  a  free  hand. 

I  now  come  to  the  “sleeper”  provision 
and  also  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  calling  for 
the  triangular  packaging  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  which  is  the  only  effective  type 
of  identification. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  meaning  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  amendment  was 
clearly  brought  out.  Let  me  set  forth 
the  basic  facts  on  this  issue : 

THREE  LAWS  ARE  AMENDED  BY  OLEO  BILL 

First.  May  I  point  out  as  mentioned 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  Mr.  Cooley,  that  the 
present  bill  which  we  have  before  us 
amends  three  separate  and  distinct  or¬ 
ganic  laws:  (a)  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code;  (b)  the  Pure  Food,  Drug  and  Cos¬ 
metics  Act;  and  (c)  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  also  con¬ 
sidered  the  oleo  bill,  to  deal  with  legis¬ 
lation  pertaining  to  the  pure  food  and 
drug  law.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  ask 
which  committee  of  the  Congress  has 
the  right  to  prepare  legislation  amend¬ 
ing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act? 
The  answer  is,  unequivocally,  the  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  now  pending 
before  subcommittees  of  both  of  these 
groups  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
penalties  of  the  FTC  Act. 

It  is  what  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  wanting  for  a  long  time. 
Amendments  were  proposed  and  I  am 
one  of  the  guilty  parties.  Amendments 
were  thrown  in.  In  connection  with  one 
amendment,  I  asked  whether  there  was 
a  sleeper  or  an  African  in  the  woodpile, 
I  have  forgotten  which.  I  was  told  there 
was  not.  But  it  has  developed  that  there 
is  one,  and  the  appropriate  committee 
has  not  held  hearings  in  relation  to  it. 

We  who  have  fought  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests  do  not  want  drastic  power  im¬ 
posed  on  all  American  business  without 
thorough  committee  hearings.  I  have 


before  me  a  sheet  of  paper  which  came 
through  the  mail,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  is  said: 

The  section  on  antitrust  law  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  of  which  our 
general  counsel,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  Dunn, 
is  chairman,  has  addressed  a  telegram  of 
protest  against  this  amendment  of  section 
5  (1)  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  majority  leaders  of  both  Houses. 
That  protest  is  a  fundamental  one  against 
making  a  basic  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  through  this  oleomar¬ 
garine  bill,  without  notice  or  committee 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  the  oleo 
interests  are  so  hungry  for  the  remainder 
of  the  spread  market,  and  it  may  be  that 
Senators  are  so  eager  to  concede  to  that 
hunger  of  the  oleo  people  that  they  will 
disregard  a  fundamental  law  of  proce¬ 
dure  in  this  body.  Somehow  I  feel  that  if 
we  had  a  full  attendance  in  the  Senate, 
Senators  might  really  give  consideration 
to  the  argument.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  drastically  increase  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  through 
procedure  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mi-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  ’  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  desire  to  call  the 
Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  matter  was  being  discussed  yester¬ 
day  in  the  House,  some  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  Senator’s  position — 
that  is,  the  strongest  supporters  of  but¬ 
ter — specifically,  Representative  O’Hara 
of  Minnesota  stated: 

It  is  my  belief,  in  connection  with  the  col¬ 
loquy  which  arose  over  the  penalty  features 
of  this  bill  both  with  regard  to  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Act  and  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act,  that  those  provisions  are  sound 
legislation. 

This  is  on  page  3020  of  yesterday’s  Rec¬ 
ord.  Later,  in  the  same  statement,  Mr. 
O’Hara  said: 

So  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  I  am  more 
favorable  to  than  I  am  to  those  provisions 
because  I  think  they  are  sound  and  right 
provisions. 

That  was  the  view  of  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  supporters  of  the  butter  interests. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  well  knows 
that  the  provision  was  inserted  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  leading  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  think  it  is  a  little  out  of  or¬ 
der  to  say  it  is  a  “sleeper,”  leaving  the 
implication  that  some  of  us  who  are  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  slipped  it  in.  We  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  inserting  it. 
But  we  could  not  logically  oppose  a  provi¬ 
sion  designed  to  make  the  sale  of  mar¬ 
garine  open  and  above-board,  without 
fraud,  and  we  therefore  accepted  it,  not 
because  we  thought  it  was  a  “sleeper.”  I 
think  we  understood  quite  definitely  what 
it  was.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  there  is  nothing  harmful 
in  the  amendment  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  see.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  its  merits, 
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aside  from  the  margarine  controversy, 
it  is  a  perfectly  proper  amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas  will  read 
further  in  Representative  O’Hara’s 
statement,  he  will  come  to  this  state¬ 
ment  :  ' 

But  I  am  against  this  legislation  which 
legalizes  fraud  and  deception.  I  cannot  see 
the  throats  of  our  American  dairy  farmers 
being  cut  by  any  type  of  legislation  and 
no  matter  how  you  dress  it  up  I  could  not 
vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  desire  to  carry  on  a 
little  further  at  this  time.  There  is  no 
Question  that  the  facts  as  stated  by  my 
good  friend  from  Arkansas  are  correct. 
He  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  the 
word  “sleeper”  is  appropriate,  in  that 
we  were  all  asleep.  [Laughter.]  There 
is  no  question,  no  one  at  the  time  rec¬ 
ognized  that  on  an  oleomargarine  bill 
we  were  practically  violating  the  pro¬ 
cedure  and  changing  the  fundamental 
law  in  relation  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  and  so  the  word 
“sleeper”  I  use  advisedly.  It  is  no  re¬ 
flection  upon  any  one  Senator.  I  am 
really  surprised  that  we  are  so  wide 
awake,  with  the  multitude  of  duties  and 
with  all  the  problems  thrust  upon  us, 
with  our  mail  and  our  visitors,  attend¬ 
ance  upon  committees  and  on  the  Senate, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things. 
But  I  am  arguing  now  to  the  point  that 
what  it  amounts  to,  as  was  so  well 
stated  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
quoted  by  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  is 
that  we  are  encouraging  and  legalizing 
fraud  and  deception,  and  we  are  cutting 
the  throat  of  the  American  farmer.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  any  of  those 
things. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  carrying  on 
with  the  argument.  Those  of  us  who 
read  the  debate  in  the  House  yesterday 
are  aware  of  the  new  penalty  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
in  conformity  with  the  penal  section  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  which  was 
even  more  harsh.  Even  the  Stockyards 
Act  has  contained  similar  provisions  since 
1921.  That,  however,  is  beside  the  point. 
I  am  questioning  the  procedural  right 
of  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  amend  an 
organic  act  without  first  having  it  con¬ 
sidered  by  an  appropriate  committee. 
To  me,  we  are  getting  into  a  hodge¬ 
podge  way  of  legislating.  Once  we  have 
amended  an  organic  act  in  this  manner, 
and  once  we  discover  our  mistake,  shall 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  admit  the  mis¬ 
take,  and  to  retrace  our  steps?  It  would 
establish  a  precedent  that  would  rise  up 
to  haunt  us. 

As  was  brought  out  by  the  able  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  House  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee,  Mr.  Michener,  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  yesterday,  wholly  aside  from  the 
equities  of  the  oleo-butter  controversy, 
this  vital  point  must  be  raised  against 
the  amendment:  It  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  in 
that  it  amends  a  basic  statute  by  means 
of  a  rider  not  germane  to  the  main 
purposes  of  the  legislation. 


Mr.  President,  let  us  see  exactly  what 
this  new  power  given  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is. 

Let  us  refer  to  page  6,  line  7,  of  the  re¬ 
vised  bill,  which  amends  subsection  E  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  The  amendment  adds  a  new 
sentence  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act,  reading  as  follows : 

Each  separate  violation  of  such  an  order 
shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  through  continuing  fail¬ 
ure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the 
Commission  each  day  of  continuance  of  such 
failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  able  speech,  and  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  he  desires  a  quorum, 
provided  he  does  not  lose  the  floor.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent - 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
object  to  yielding  the  floor  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator 
having  a  full -audience,  but  we  all  have 
to  proceed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  us  see 
what  this  means.  It  means  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  organization  which  violates  a 
final  cease-and-desist  order  Issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  dated  as 
of,  let  us  say,  March  15,  1951,  would  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  amounting  up  to 
$5,000  for  every  single  day  of  violation  of 
the  act,  meaning  on  March  16,  $5,000;  on 
March  17,  $5,000;  and  so  on.  Obviously 
within  a  rather  short  time  a  particular 
business  could  be  bankrupt,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  were  a  small  enterprise.  For 
example,  6  months’  violation  would  cost 
$900,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  brief  whatso¬ 
ever  for  business  or  other  organizations 
violating  cease-and-desist  orders.  But 
it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  many  of  these 
orders  are  highly  controversial  and  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  in 
recent  years  assumed  tremendous  new 
powers,  some  of  which  are  questioned  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  really  within  the  FTC’s  au¬ 
thority  as  originally  intended  by  the 
Congress.  So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  spectacle  of  the  Federal 
Trtfde  Commission  being  given  this  tre¬ 
mendous  new  penalty  power,  not  just 
over  oleomargarine  offenses,  but  over  all 
offenses  in  the  statute  books  under  the 
FTC  law. 

I  repeat:  I  oppose  oleo  industry  unfair 
trade  practices  with  all  the  power  at  my 
command  just  as  I  oppose  any  other  in¬ 
dustry’s  unfair  trade  practices.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  Congress  adopt 
a  wild,  shotgun  approach  against  these 
practices  without  even  allowing  the  af¬ 
fected  legislative  committee  to  study  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  realize,  as  was 
brought  out  by  various  southern  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  yes¬ 
terday,  that  the  $5,000  penalty  is  a  maxi¬ 
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mum  penalty,  rather  than  a  minimum 
penalty,  and  that  it  is  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  United  States  district 
courts  to  impose.  So  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  extravagant  claims  and  charges  that 
every  business  violating  a  cease-and-de¬ 
sist  order  will  become  subject  to  these 
stringent  penalties.  We  are,  however, 
saying  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  no  business  violating  its  own 
precedents  and  procedures  in  passing 
such  a  provision  without  having  the  im¬ 
plications  thoroughly  analyzed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees. 
This  I  call  clumsy  legislation— attempt¬ 
ing  by  clumsy  procedure  to  enact  a  bill 
when  its  flaws  and  imperfections  are  ad¬ 
mitted  by  opponents  and  proponents 
alike. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  why  are  we  in 
such  a  big  rush?  Is  the  Oleo  Trust  en¬ 
titled  to  such  special  consideration,  and 
is  the  small  dairy  farmer  entitled  to  no 
consideration?  To  me  it  is  a  conundrum. 
The  situation  was  different  a  year  ago.  A 
year  ago  the  Oleo  Trust  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000  to  propagandize  its 
sales  program,  and  it  was  sold  to  the 
housewives  in  the  cities.  It  was  sold  on 
the  theory  that  the  tax  increased  the  cost 
of  oleo.  As  a  result,  every  one  of  us  re¬ 
ceived  thousands  of  postal  cards  saying, 
“Repeal  the  tax.” 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  butter 
manufacturers  woke  up  and  started  to 
tell  the  truth.  They  started  to  show 
what  would  happen  if  the  bill  were 
passed.  I  want  everyone  listening  to  me. 
In  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  to  understand  that  if  we  pass  the 
bill  we  shall,  within  6  months,  pay  much 
more  than  the  tax  to  the  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers,  because  they  are  after  the  spread 
market;  they  want  a  monopoly.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  oleomargarine  is  sold 
colored,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the 
10-cent  tax.  All  the  rest  of  it  is  subject 
merely  to  a  tax  of  one-half  cent. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  dairy 
farmers  finally  woke  up.  They  began  to 
realize  that  they  had  been  sold  a  phony 
bill  of  goods — just  as  labor  is  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  sold  a  phony 
bill  of  goods  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  a  slave-labor  act. 

I  have  asked  laboring  men  if  they  are 
slaves  and  if  the  Taft-Hartley  law  inter¬ 
feres  with  their  rights.  A  railroad  man 
told  me  3  weeks  ago:  “Everyone  I  see  now 
is  tickled  t6  death.  So  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  know  now  what  becomes  of 
the  jack  that  goes  into  the  pot  that  the 
‘bigsters’  control.  It  is  not  a  slave-labor 
act.”  That  is  the  kind  of  propaganda  the 
workers  were  sold,  ^heir  minds  were 
filled  with  the  poison  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion. 

That  is  what  happened  also  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  oleomargarine.  We  were  told 
that  if  the  tax  were  repealed  a  cheap 
product  would  result.  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but 
in  California  it  has  recently  been  shown 
that  the  differential  in  price  as  between 
oleo  and  butter  is  as  much  as  40  cents 
a  pound.  If  butter  is  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  what  will  happen?  The  price  of 
oleo  will  go  up. 
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We  were  willing  to  remove  the  tax,  but 
we  asked  that  the  situation  be  so  han¬ 
dled  that  the  market  of  the  dairy  farmer 
for  the  commodity  he  produces  would 
not  be  paralyzed.  Instead  of  that,  the 
Senate  conferees  gave  in  to  the  pressure 
and  took  away  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Senate  amendment  which  pre¬ 
scribed  the  form  in  which  oleo  should  be 
manufactured  and  sold. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask,  again:  What  is 
the  big  rush?  Why  all  this  furious 
speed?  Is  it  because  the  Oleo  Trust  and 
its  friends  realize  that  the  more  Congress 
studies  the  whole  issue,  the  more '  our 
people  will  become  aware  of  the  menace 
of  monopoly  in  the  spread  market? 

So,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  able 
colleagues,  who  have  always  been,  I  am 
sure,  gentlemen  in  every  respect,  I  feel 
that  the  cause  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  so 
vitally  important  in  the  economic  po¬ 
litical,  and  social  life  of  the  Nation  that 
I  urge  that  the  conference  report,  for 
that  one  reason,  be  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  discuss  the 
butter-oleo  aspect  of  the  question  as 
such.  I  think  the  triangular  amend¬ 
ment  must  be  restored.  The  Senate  said 
it  should  go  into  the  bill,  and  in  saying 
that,  Mr.  President,  there  was  no  selfish¬ 
ness  on  our  part.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
protect  those  persons  whose  forebears 
helped  to  build  America. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  this  oleo  leg¬ 
islation  is  the  type  which  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  regret  our  having  passed.  We 
may  not  see  the  end  results  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  within  the  next  few  years,  but 
those  end  results  will  come  and  they  will 
be  catastrophic  for  American  dairying — 
dairying  which  is  so  essential  to  soil  con¬ 
servation,  which  is  so  essential  to  farm 
income,  which  is  responsible  for  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  beef  supply  and  60  percent  of 
the  veal  supply  eaten  by  the  American 
people,  which  contributes  about  $10,000,- 
000,000  to  the  Nation’s  commerce,  and 
which  directly  and  indirectly  involves 
the  livelihood  of  10,000,000  persons. 

We  know  that  the  Oleo  Trust  is  not 
interested  in  the  consumers’  welfare 
We  know  that  it  threw  up  a  smoke  screen 
as  to  its  alleged  interest  in  150,000,000 
American  consumers.  The  28  large 
manufacturers  who  produce  oleo,  five  of 
them  producing  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount,  are  interested  principally  in 
their  own  profits,  and  they  know  that 
their  profits  will  be  maximized  if  they 
can  destroy  the  butter  industry  once  and 
for  all. 

This  year,  butter  production  will  total 
approximately  1,540,000,000  ‘pounds. 

This  figure  represents  an  increase  be¬ 
cause  there  is  decreased  demand  for  fluid 
milk  and  cream.  But  of  this  1,554,000,- 
000  pounds,  it  is  expected  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  minimum  butter  purchases  in 
order  to  fulfill  parity  obligations  will  be 
155,000,000  pounds.  In  other  words,  of 
the  1,554,000,000  pounds  a  minimum  of 
155,000,000  pounds  will  be  purchased  by 
the  Government. 

I  recall  again  that  it  was  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  once  more  the  oleo  in¬ 
terests  had  stepped  into  the  picture  and 
prevented  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
would  have  provided  our  armed  forces 
with  butter.  It  would  have  taken  off  the 
Government’s  hands  an  additional  50,- 


000,000  or  60,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 
The  oleo  interests  won  that  fight.  Those 
who  in  both  Houses  are  pressing  the 
present  fight,  and  who  will  probably  win 
it,  are  the  ones  who  successfully  waged 
the  other  fight.  So  the  Government  is 
buying  the  butter,  and  the  chances  are 
that  oleo  will  make  the  market  in  the 
armed  forces. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  this 
legislation,  the  Government  will  be 
forced  to  buy  still  more  butter.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  oleo  last  year  was 
5.6  pounds.  Every  single  pound  of  oleo 
that  is  bought  displaces  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter.  If  oleo  consumption  were  to  in¬ 
crease  by  as  much  as  2  pounds  per  capita, 
the  Government  purchases  of  butter 
could  approximate  the  huge  figure  of 
537,000,000  pounds.  Just  think  of  that, 
Mr.  President,  537,000,000  pounds. 

Butter  consumption  has  now  fallen 
from  16  to  10  pounds  per  capita,  and  it  is 
still  going  down.  Why?  Because  the 
oleo  trust  can  juggle  the  oleo  price  at 
will,  whereas  the  dairy  farmer  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  in  his  operations,  and  must 
operate  according  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  lightly 
tampers  with  the  dairy  industry,  it  is 
tampering  with  America’s  nutrition.  It 
is  tampering  with  milk,  which  is  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  adult  and  minor  health,  and 
which  is  the  first  source  of  calcium  for 
the  American  people,  the  first  source  of 
riboflavin,  the  third  source  of  protein, 
the  third  source  of  fat,  and  so  many  other 
health  essentials.  I  realize,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  that  that  sounds  like  a  generality. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
who  have  had  milk,  we  see  the  peoples 
who  have  made  progress. 

The  oleo  industry  has  accused  the 
dairy  men  of  being  alarmists  in  predict¬ 
ing  the  doom  of  the  butter  industry. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  have  presented 
these  estimates  and  analyses  in  a  spirit 
of  cool  objectivity,  and  we  have  issued 
these  warnings  because  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  prevent 
the  doom  of  the  butter  industry  is  by  the 
triangular  packaging  amendment.  Even 
that  amendment  is  inadequate,  but  it 
would  be  of  some  assistance  if  in  the 
spread  market  today  every  time  a  trian¬ 
gular  piece  of  yellow  were  observed  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  oleo.  Many 
people  do  not  look  at  a  mark,  sign,  or 
stamp,  but  they  could  not  help  noticing 
the  triangular  '  shape.  /  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  oleo  know  that.  What  a  splen¬ 
did  job  was  done  for  them  in  removing 
that  provision  from  the  bill. 

Sometimes,  I  almost  become  physically 
sick  when  I  see  what  is  being  done  to 
one  of  the  great  health  and  wealth  pro¬ 
ducing  industries  of  this  country,  which 
produces  over  $10,000,000,000  for  our 
economy. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  com¬ 
promise  which  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  upon  is  really  no  compromise 
at  all,  because  it  practically  gives  the  oleo 
trust  everything  it  wanted,  and  destroys 
the  one  item  which  the  dairy  forces 
wanted ;  namely,  triangular  packaging. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Frear]  was  accepted  by  voice  vote 


on  the  Senate  floor.  I  might  say  paren¬ 
thetically  that  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  is  not  now  present,  and  he  has  re¬ 
quested  me  to  ask  the  proponents  of  the 
report  to  defer  a  vote  on  it  until  to¬ 
morrow.  I  hope  that  request  will  be 
granted.  I  feel  this  should  not  be 
treated  simply  as  a  request  by  me.  I 
am  simply  here  as  one  voice  crying  in 
the  wildernes,  representing  the  economic 
and  political  health  of  a  great  segment 
of  the  country  which  does  not  want  to  be 
stabbed  in  the  back.  Let  us  recall,  I 
repeat,  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear] 
was  accepted  by  voice  vote  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  agreed  to  it.  We  should 
recall  also  that  many  manufacturers  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  could  quite  readily 
prepare  machinery  to  accomplish  the  tri¬ 
angular  packaging  of  oleo. 

Suppose  it  should  involve  a  little  extra 
cost.  They  have  an  income  of  $70,000,- 
000  a  year.  Who  are  they,  anyway?  One 
of  them,  of  course,  is  the  English  con¬ 
cern  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
Lever  Brothers.  They  do  not  publish 
their  statements.  The  stockholders  are 
in  England.  But  we  know  that  they  have 
ordered  the  construction  of  two  $25,000,- 
000  oleo  factories,  one  in  California,  and 
one  on  the  east  coast. 

The  voice  of  the  little  farmer  is  not 
heard.  The  few  men  who  manufacture 
the  product  can  well  be  called  the  oleo 
industry  trust.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  prevent  the  doom  of  the  butter 
industry  is  by  the  triangular-packaging 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  what  this  coun¬ 
try  has  done  for  the  South,  which  is 
putting  up  this  fight.  Think  of  all  the 
money  that  was  shot  into  the  South 
during  the  war  period,  think  of  all  we 
have  done  for  the  cotton  industry,  the 
peanut  industry,  and  the  tobacco  indus¬ 
try,  and  now  we  of  the  North  are  stabbed 
in  the  back  by  the  same  crowd  who  are 
getting  all  this  largess  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Mi’.  President,  to  me  at  least  it  seems 
that  the  two  and  a  half  million  dairy 
farmers  are  entitled  to  the  real  consider¬ 
ation  which  I  am  now  outlining. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  compro¬ 
mise  upon  which  the  conferees  agreed 
is  really  no  compromise  at  all,  because 
it  practically  gives  the  oleo  trust  every¬ 
thing  it  wanted,  and  destroys  the  one 
item  which  dairy  forces  desired  to  have 
agreed  to,  namely,  the  triangular-pack- 
age  amendment. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  conference 
report,  I  repeat,  are  quite  mild.  As 
stated  yesterday  by  Representative 
Andresen: 

No.  1  is  that  when  oleo  is  served  in  public 
eating  places,  first  there  must  be  notice  in 
a  public  eating  place  or  restaurant:  secondly, 
it  must  be  on  the  menu;  third,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  servings  of  oleo  must  be  identified  as 
oleomargarine,  or  it  must  be  served  in  tri¬ 
angular  shapes.  Those  requirements  are 
for  public  eating  places. 

Then  on  the  label  of  the  1 -pound  package 
in  which  oleomargarine  is  sold  at  retail  the 
label  must  contain  a  statement  of  every 
Ingredient.  The  outside  label  of  the  pack¬ 
age  of  oleomargarine  must  show  on  the 
label  separately  that  the  oleo  or  margarine 
is  made  from  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  soy- 
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bean  oil,  fish  oil,  butter  flavor,  skim  milk, 
salt  preservatives,  and  color.  That  must  be 
specifically  stated  on  the  label  so  that  every¬ 
one  will  know  each  of  the  ingredients  and 
kinds  of  vegetable  oil  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

This  is  hardly  a  complete  answer  to 
the  needs  of  American  dairying. 

We  know  that  right  now  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  is  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  which  provides  for  a  poster, 
for  example,  to  be  placed  in  restaurants 
to  advise  that  oleo  is  being  served  but 
you  and  I  are  quite  aware  that,  as  stated 
by  Congressman  Andresen  yesterday, 
probably  75  percent  of  the  restaurants 
in  Washington  are  serving  oleo  rather 
than  butter  without  proper  identifica¬ 
tion  and  without  this  poster. 

Why?  Because  there  is  no  real  en¬ 
forcement. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  to  my  mind 
the  fact  that  in  my  debate  at  Town  Hall 
with  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright],  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Record,  that  in  his  own 
State  there  are  similar  requirements,  and 
that  a  check-up  in  the  main  cities  of  his 
State  showed  that  the  violations  reached 
as  high  as  60  percent.  Instead  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  notice,  they  went  right 
on  serving  yellow  oleomargarine  to  the 
poor  folk  who  thought  they  were  getting 
butter. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  if  there  is 
to  be  that  kind  of  enforcement,  under 
the  conference  report,  there  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  we  will  have  to  provide  more 
overhead,  or  there  will  not  be  enforce¬ 
ment  at  all,  and  we  will  let  the  oleo  peo¬ 
ple  take  over  everything.  That  is  the 
only  natural  conclusion  that  anyone  who 
stops,  looks,  and  listens  can  arrive  at. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  in  Washington 
there  is  no  real  enforcement.  All  over 
this  land,  in  States  which  have  similar 
statutes,  there  is  no  real  enforcement. 
So  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  now  is 
merely  to  pass  another  “piece  of  paper.” 
We  are  just  giving  the  opportunity  to 
the  Oleo  Trust  to  take  over  the  spread 
market. 

WISCONSIN'S  VITAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  President,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation’s 
consumers  are  on  the  Senate  today  be-; 
cause  they  are  watching  how  we  deal 
with  their  nutritional  needs.  And  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation’s  agriculture  are  on 
us  also.  The  farmers  of  the  great  State 
of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  America’s 
dairyland,  will  not  be  fooled  by  the 
smoke  screens  which  have  been  thrown 
up  on  this  issue.  My  State  ranks  first 
in  the  production  of  practically  all  dairy 
products,  except  butter.  During  1948, 
our  dairy  herds  produced  nearly  15,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  milk.  This  was  85 
percent  more  than  the  second  largest 
producer,  and  13  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
total.  We  ranked  third  in  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  after  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and 
our  figure  ran  around  11  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  total.  But  let  me  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  even  this  compara¬ 
tively  small  figure  is  crucial  because,  as 
I  have  previously  shown  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  on  the  Senate  floor,  butter  is  the 
balance  wheel  of  the  American  dairy 


industry.  In  the  flush  season,  butter  is 
absolutely  indispensable  as  an  outlet  for 
fluid  milk,  unless  that  milk  is  poured 
down  the  sewers,  or  in  the  gutters,  the 
creeks  and  rivers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
consider  their  stand.  I  urge  even  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  voted  for  the  oleo 
version  previously  to  take  the  minimum 
steps  that  I  am  urging :  namely,  that  the 
drastic  Federal  Trade  Commission  pen¬ 
alty  power  be  stricken  by  a  new  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  and  that  the  triangular 
packaging  amendment  be  restored. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  very  terse,  clear-cut  statement  on 
the  vital  importance  of  the  triangu¬ 
lar  packaging  amendment  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record.  In  the  form  of  a 
telegram,  it  comes  from  Mr.  Russell 
Fifer  of  the  American  Butter  Institute, 
a  man  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  dairy  industry’s  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  March  8,  1950. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  action  in  conference  on  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  bill,  H.  R.  2023,  removed  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  practical  and  effective  means  of 
enabling  consumers'  to  distinguish  readily 
between  oleomargarine  and  butter.  The 
amendment  to  H.  R.  2023  proposed  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Frear  of  Delaware  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  Senate.  It  required  that 
the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  retail 
oleo  package  should  not  exceed  one  pound 
and  that  each  part  or  parts  of  the  contents 
of  such  package  should  be  manufactured, 
prepared,  and  molded  so  as  to  be  triangular 
in  shape.  The  triangular  shape  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Frear  amendment  is  the  best 
method  proposed  to  date  for  the  honest 
identification  of  yellow  oleo.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  that  consumers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  read  labels  carefully  and  clearly,  fre¬ 
quently  the  grocers’  refrigerated  case  will 
contain  open  cartons  of  butter  and  oleomar¬ 
garine  with  quarter-pound  prints  intermin¬ 
gled,  which  encourages  confusion.  Imitation 
of  butter’s  consistency,  color,  flavor,  pack¬ 
aging,  shape,  size  of  print,  vitamin  A  con¬ 
tent,  and  melting  point  characteristics  has 
reached  a  point  where  an  effective  means 
of  distinguishing  between  yellow  oleo  and 
butter  in  the  retail  store  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer,  must — underscore  must — be 
made  available.  Identity  through  a  charac¬ 
teristic  shape,  butter  rectangular  and  oleo¬ 
margarine  triangular,  would  minimize  con¬ 
fusion.  Triangular  shape  would  make  the 
fraudulent  substitution  of  oleomargarine  for 
butter  much  more  difficult.  The  American 
Butter  Institute  respectfully  urges  that  the 
conference  report  be  defeated  and  that  a 
new  conference  be  asked  for  and  that  the 
conferees  of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  retention  of  the  amendment 
providing  for  the  packaging  of  yellow  oleo- 
margine  in  triangular  prism  form. 

Russell  Fifer, 
Executive  Secretary, 
American  Butter  Institute. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 


The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 


Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Aiken 

Holland 

Morse 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Brewster 

Hunt 

Myers 

Brlcker 

Ives 

Neely 

Bridges 

Jenner 

O’Conor 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Connally 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Darby 

Kern 

Smith,  Maine 

Donnell 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Langer 

Stennls 

Ecton 

Lehman 

Taft 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Fulbright 

McCarran 

Thye 

George 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Graham 

McFarland 

Watkins 

Green 

McKellar 

Wherry 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Wiley 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Hendrickson 

Malone 

Withers 

Hickenlooper 

Martin 

Young 

Hill 

Maybank 

Hoey 

Millikin 

THE  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  legal  bulletin 
entitled  “Proposed  Increase  of  Penalties 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,”  published  by  the  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  under  date  of 
March  3,  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Proposed  Increase  of  Penalties  Under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 

H.  R.  2023  is  a  bill  to  regulate  oleomarga¬ 
rine  and  to  exempt  it  from  certain  taxes. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  on  April  1,  1949, 
and  it  thereafter  passed  the  Senate  with 
amendments  on  January  18,  1950.  I  direct 
your  attention  to  the  important  fact  that 
this  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  conferences, 
basically  amends  section  5  (L)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  increase  penalties 
from  $5,000  per  violation  to  $5,000  for  each 
day  of  violation  of  a  final  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  As  thus  amended,  section  5  (L) 
reads : 

“Any  person,  partnership  or  corporation 
who  violates  an  order  of  the  Commission  to 
cease  and  desist  after  it  has  become  final, 
and  while  such  order  is  in  effect,  shall  for¬ 
feit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  a  civil  pen¬ 
alty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  viola¬ 
tion,  which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States 
and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  United  States  Each  separate 
violation  of  such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate 
offense,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  viola¬ 
tion  through  continuing  failure  or  neglect 
to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Commission  each 
day  of  continuance  of  such  failure  or  neglect 
shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.” 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  penalty  is 
not  confined  to  oleomargarine  violations,  but 
Will  reach  any  violation  of  a  final  order  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  It 
■would  also,  for  example,  authorize  a  Federal 
action  for  a  $1,000,009  penalty  with  respect 
to  a  200-day  violation  of  such  Commission 
order. 

The  section  on  antitrust  law  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  of  which  our 
general  counsel,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  Dunn, 
is  chairman,  has  addressed  a  telegram  of 
protest  against  this  amendment  of  section 
6  (L)  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  majority  leaders  of  both  Houses. 
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That  protest  Is  a  fundamental  one  against 
making  a  basic  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  through  this  oleo¬ 
margarine  bill,  without  notice  or  committee 
hearings. 

F.  T.  Dierson, 

Assistant  General  Counsel,  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  has  given  a  very  clear  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  pending  conference  re¬ 
port,  as  approved  by  the  conference 
committee.  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  report  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a  good 
many  persons,  the  issue  of  oleomargarine 
versus  butter  has  not  for  some  time  been 
on  the  question  of  taxation.  For  a  long 
time  the  dairy  people  have  been  willing 
to  have  all  the  taxes  on  oleomargarine 
removed.  Personally,  for  a  long  time  I 
have  favored  the  removal  of  such  taxes, 
as  well  as  the  removal  of  direct  taxes  on 
other  food  products. 

However,  there  has  been  considerable 
apprehension,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  dairying,  and  who  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  very  important  segment  of 
our  national  economy,  lest  there  be  en¬ 
acted  legislation  which  would  permit 
oleomargarine  to  find  its  way  onto  the 
market  and  to  compete  against  butter 
in  an  unfair  or  misleading  or  even  in  a 
fraudulent  way.  It  was  that  fear  which 
prompted  some  of  us  to  insist  upon  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
effectively  prevent  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  as  a  dairy  product  or  would  pre¬ 
vent  unfair  representation  or  advertising 
of  oleomargarine. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  con¬ 
tained  only  one  or  two  safeguards 
against  misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine.  The  safeguards  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
were,  first,  to  require  that  wherever  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  sold  in  a  public  eating 
place — 

A  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
Is  served  is  displayed  prominently  and  con¬ 
spicuously  in  such  place  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  under¬ 
stood  by  the  ordinary  individual  being  served 
in  such  eating  place  or  is  printed  or  is  other¬ 
wise  set  forth  on  the  menu  in  type  or  letter¬ 
ing  not  smaller  than  that  normally  used  to 
designate  the  serving  of  other  food  items. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  also 
provided  that — 

Each  separate  serving  bears  or  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  labeling  identifying  it  as  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  margarine,  or  (2)  such  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  oolored  margarine  is  molded 
and  shaped  in  such  manner  so  as  to  have 
three  sides  (exclusive  of  the  ends)  and  no 
person  shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  at  a  public  eating  place, 
whether  or  not  a  charge  is  made  thereof, 
unless  each  separate  serving  thereof  is  tri¬ 
angular  in  shape. 

However,  Mr.  President,  obviously 
those  provisions  did  not  afford  protection 
to  the  dairy  industry.  I  think  the  pro¬ 
vision  they  afforded  was  wholly  inade¬ 
quate. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee;  and  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  eight  additional  safeguards  were 
proposed  and  were  added.  One  of  them, 


which  was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  would  have  re¬ 
quired  that  oleomargarine  be  sold  in  tri¬ 
angular  packages,  even  when  used  for 
home  consumption,  or  be  served  in  tri¬ 
angular  portions.  In  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  that  provision  was  dropped.  But 
the  other  seven  safeguards  which  the 
Senate  added  have  been  retained.  I 
should  like  to  enumerate  them  briefly. 

The  first  one  of  the  safeguards  which 
have  been  retained  reads  as  follows : 

(b)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale, 
colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine 
unless: 

(1)  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is 
packaged, 

(2)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  any 
package,  sold  in  a  retail  establishment  is 
1  pound  or  less, 

(3)  there  appears  on  the  label  of  the  pack¬ 
age  (A)  the  word  "oleomargarine”  or  “mar¬ 
garine”  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as  large 
as  any  other  type  or  lettering  on  such  label — 

Then  the  conference  report  adds  an¬ 
other  safeguard  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer,  as  well  as  the  dairyman — 
and  (B)  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of 
all  the  ingredients  contained  in  such  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  it  is 
required  that  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers  state  upon  the  package  whether 
it  is  preponderantly  a  vegetable  product 
or  an  animal  product.  The  new  provi¬ 
sion  requires  that  all  the  ingredients  used 
must  be  stated  on  the  package.  Then  we 
come  to  the  third  safeguard: 

(4)  each  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age  is  contained  in  a  wrapper  which  bears 
the  word  “oleomargarine”  or  “margarine”  in 
type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  20-point 
type. 

That  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  placing  of  four  unlabeled  quarter- 
pound  packages  of  oleomargarine  inside 
a  package  which  is  labeled,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  smaller  portions  could  be 
taken  out  and  sold  without  having  any 
identification  on  them. 

The  fourth  safeguard,  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  is — 

(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine 
or  butter  and  any  of  the  raw  material  used 
therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or 
such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  butter  is 
otherwise  unfit  for  food. 

I  think  the  purpose  there  is  perfectly 
obvious — in  other  words,  to  make  sure 
that  no  foul  material  shall  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

The  fifth  safeguard  is  as  follows: 

(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine  an  advertisement  shall  be  deemed  mis¬ 
leading  in  a  material  respect  if  in  such  adver¬ 
tisement  representations  are  made  or  sug¬ 
gested  by  statement,  word,  grade  designation, 
design,  device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  com¬ 
bination  thereof,  that  such  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  is  a  dairy  product,  except  that 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent  a 
truthful,  accurate,  and  full  statement  in  any 
such  advertisement  of  all  the  ingredients 
contained  in  such  oleomargarine  or  mar¬ 
garine. 

That  is  known  as  the  McCarthy 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  read  that 
amendment,  I  approved  it  very  much. 
The  purpose  is  to  prevent  oleomargarine 


from  being  sold  or  used  as  a  dairy  prod¬ 
uct.  That  is  a  very  important  amend¬ 
ment.  But  as  I  read  it,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  was  no  way  by  which  that 
provision  could  adequately  be  enforced 
and  also  that  the  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
facturers  might  erect  all  over  the  United 
States  a  series  of  billboards  showing  a 
beautiful  dairy-farm  scene,  with  red 
barns  and  with  silos,  and  with  a  corn¬ 
field  just  beyond,  and  showing  a  few 
Guernsey  cows  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
good-looking  girl  with  a  milk  pail  on  her 
arm  going  to  the  house.  They  might  use 
a  scene  of  that  sort  in  their  advertising, 
and  thereby  might  give  the  people  the 
impression  that  when  buying  oleomar¬ 
garine  they  were  buying  a  butter  product. 

I  consulted  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  about  the  possibility  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  such  a  thing.  They  said  that 
if  that  happened,  they  probably  could 
find  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
guilty  of  violating  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  in  respect  to  misrepre¬ 
senting  their  product,  and  could  require 
them  to  pay  penalty  of  $5,000.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  authorities  did  not  know  how  they 
could  get  the  persons  who  used  such  ad¬ 
vertising  to  take  down  the  billboard 
signs,  once  the  penalty  was  paid.  In 
other  words,  the  fine  would  amount  to  a 
license  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  for  mis¬ 
representation,  which  would  be  a  very 
cheap  fine,  indeed.  So  I  asked  Mr.  Kel¬ 
ley,  general  counsel  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  draft  an  amendment 
which  would  enable  them  to  enforce  an 
order  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  mis¬ 
representations  of  their  product.  He 
then  sent  me  the  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  which  has 
been  retained  by  the  conferees.  I  think 
it  a  very  vital  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  desire  the  Record  to 
show  at  this  point  what  I  think  is  a  rather 
important  change.  At  first  glance,  it 
looks  to  be  very  small,  but  the  conferees 
have  attempted  to  amend  subsection  L 
”>of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act,  whereas  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  undertook  to  amend  sub¬ 
section  E  of  section  5. 

While  on  my  feet,  I  may  say  I  think  if 
the  amendment  of  section  5  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  had  applied 
to' subsection  E  there  might  have  been 
very  considerable  question  as  to  whether 
the  amendmentf  applied  to  final  orders 
only. 

Subsection  E  does  not  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  final  orders,  whereas  subsection 
L  makes  such  mention.  Therefore,  I  may 
say  I  think  in  that  particular  respect  the 
conferees  have  rendered  a  real  service 
in  connection  with  the  bill.  They  have 
obviously  made  the  amendment  appli¬ 
cable  to  final  orders,  whereas  there  might 
have  been  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  would  be  applicable  to  sub¬ 
section  E  or  might  have  been  applicable 
to  nonfinal  orders. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  the  amend¬ 
ment  to'  subsection  E  was  very  obviously 
a  mistake.  But  I  want  to  say  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  amendment,  which  provides: 

Each  separate  violation  of  such  an 
order - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  a  question  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  he  not  consider 
there  is  substance  in  the  point  I  have 
made? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  And  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  not  think  the  changing  of  subsection 
(1)  clarifies  the  fact  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  applies  to  final  orders  only? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  does.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I 
was  thinking  in  terms  of  subsection  (1) 
all  the  time,  any  way.  I  did  not  realize 
there  was  a  misprint,  until  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  advised  us  of  it  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago.  But  the  amendment  itself 
provides : 

Each  separate  violation  of  such  an  or¬ 
der — 

That  is,  an  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — 

shall  be  a  separate  offense,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  violation  through  continuing 
failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final  order  of 
the  commission  each  day  of  continuance  of 
such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  offense. 

I  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Kelley,  general 
counsel  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  under  date  of  January  12,  1950: 

This  language  is  patterned  after  compar¬ 
able  provisions  in  sec.  314  (a)  of  the  Pack¬ 
ers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921  and  will,  in 
my  opinion,  remedy  a  defect  in  the  present 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Under  the 
present  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  pen¬ 
alty  provision,  a  course  of  conduct  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  might  be  deemed 
to  be  a  single  continuing  offense,  and  no 
matter  how  flagrant  the  violation,  subject 
only  to  the  single  maximum  penalty  of 
$5,000.  Note  that  the  proposed  language  is 
not  a  fixed  daily  penalty  but  simply  gives 
the  court  the  discretion  to  impose  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  of  a 
continuing  violation. 

I  may  say  the  amendment  was  not  a 
sleeper.  I  realized  it  would  apply  to 
all  commodities  when  I  offered  it.  In 
fact,  I  had  in  mind  the  case  of  maple 
sugar  and  the  misrepresentation  of 
other  types  of  sirup  falsely  represented 
to  be  maple  sirup. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Mr.  Kelley’s  complete  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  12,  1950. 

Hon.  George  D.  Aiken, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith,  as  you  requested, _  a  suggested 
amendment  to  the  amendments  proposed  by 
Mr.  McCarthy  to  H.  R.  2023,  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  bill.  It  is  suggested  that  there  be  added 
to  the  proposed  new  section  4  of  the  bill, 
beginning  on  page  2  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
amendment,  between  lines  18  and  19,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language: 


“(c)  Section  5  (1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  language:  ‘Each  separate  violation  of 
such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through 
continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense.’  ” 

This  language  is  patterned  after  compa¬ 
rable  provisions  in  section  314  (a)  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyard  Act  of  1921  and  will, 
in  my  opinion,  remedy  a  defect  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Under 
the  present  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
penalty  provision,  a  course  of  conduct  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  might  be  deemed 
to  be  a  single  continuing  offense,  and  no 
matter  how  flagrant  the  violation,  subject 
only  to  the  single  maximum  penalty  of  $5,000. 
Note  that  the  proposed  language  is  not  a  fixed 
daily  penalty  but  simply  gives  the  court  the 
discretion  to  impose  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  day  of  a  continuing  vio¬ 
lation. 

In  drafting  a  proposed  bill  for  early  sub¬ 
mission  to  Congress  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  and  provide  similar  penalty  provisions  to 
those  now  found  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act,  the  Commission  intends  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  similar  provision  for  the  Clayton 
Act  in  a  very  short  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.  Kelley, 
General  Counsel. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  say  that  al¬ 
though  we  are  Inclined  to  mention  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  Federal  agencies  only  when 
we  seek  to  find  fault  with  them,  I  have 
had  a  very  happy  experience  over  the  last 
year  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
I  found  there  were  so  many  violations  of 
the  law  in  connection  with  maple  sugar 
and  maple  sirup,  with  the  serving  of 
almost  any  kind  of  sirup  as  maple  sirup, 
that  I  entered  a  complaint  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  has  done  excellent  work.  In  their 
own  way,  they  have  persuaded  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturer  of  blended  sirup  in  the 
country  to  change  its  labels  and  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  to  advertise  the  content  of 
their  product  for  exactly  what  it  is — 15 
percent  maple  sugar,  85  percent  cane 
sugar.  I  want  to  give  credit  to  the  Fed- 
real  Trade  Commission  for  the  good  work 
they  have  done  in  the  case  of  maple  sugar 
and  sirup  sales.  I  have  confidence  the 
Commission  will  operate  efficiently  and 
effectively  in  the  oleomargarine  field,  in 
case  there  are  serious  violations. 

I  was  referring  to  the  safeguards  which 
were  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 
The  seventh  one  I  think  is  of  a  more 
technical  nature,  providing  for  a  tight¬ 
ening  up  of  the  definition  of  “oleomar¬ 
garine,”  as  I  understand.  I  am  not  sure 
what  the  technical  effect  of  it  is,  but  I 
understand  it  is  designed  to  tighten  up 
the  definition. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  an  addi¬ 
tional  safeguard  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  the  bill  as  it  comes 
from  the  conference  committee  still  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  yellow  oleo  in  about  20 
States  that  have  their  own  laws  against 
its  sale,  including  the  great  State  of  New 
York. 

So  I  believe  that  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  conferees  will  safeguard  the  dairy 
interests  about  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  by  law.  Probably  the  adoption  of 
the  Frear  amendment  requiring  all  oleo 


to  be  sold  in  triangular  form  would  have 
added  another  safeguard,  but  I  think  we 
are  very  fortunate  in  retaining  the  ones 
we  have — six  out  of  the  seven  inserted 
by  the  Senate. 

I  should  certainly  hope  the  report  will 
not  be  sent  to  the  conference  committee. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy  inter¬ 
ests  I  do  not  think  we  would  obtain  any¬ 
thing  better.  However,  I  repeat  what  I 
said  when  the  bill  was  being  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  more 
for  oleomargarine  as  a  result  of  it.  I 
believe  that  when  colored  oleomargarine 
is  sold  without  any  tax  in  about  half 
the  States  the  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  rather  than  the  consumers  will  prob¬ 
ably  benefit  from  the  removal  of  the  tax. 
The  net  result  will  likely  be  higher  prices 
for  yellow  oleo  to  the  consumer,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  send  the  bill  back  to 
conference.  I  think  the  dairy  interest 
of  the  country  is  probably  better  pro¬ 
tected  against  fraud  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  advertising  on  the  part  of  the 
oleo  industry  than  it  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore.  I  think  the  best  thing  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  do  is  to  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  speak  to  the  substantive 
parts  of  the  report,  which  have  been 
fairly  covered  in  the  debates.  The  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
has  discussed  the  conference  report  very 
thoroughly  and  adequately.  I  have  but 
a  few  points  I  wish,  to  make,  after  which 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record  certain  ma¬ 
terial  which  I  desire  to  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  original  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Kelley,  which  gives  a  little  more 
in  detail  the  interpretation  of  the  so- 
called  Aiken  amendment  to  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  amendment.  The  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  explained  it,  in 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will 
add  anything  for  me  to  read  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  certain 
Senators  to  have  it  available  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
sert  the  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  March  7,  1950. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D:  C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  You  requested 
some  comments  from  me  regarding  the  scope 
and  interpretation  of  the  language  in  H.  R. 
2023  amending  section  5  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  by  providing  that  in 
the  case  of  violation  of  a  final  order  to 
cease  and  desist  through  continuing  failure 
or  neglect  to  obey  the  order  each  day  of  such 
continuance  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

To  provide  a  background  I  will  briefly  de¬ 
scribe  provisions  of  the  present  statute. 
When  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  vio¬ 
lated  section  5  of  its  act  by  engaging  in  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  or  an  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce,  it 
issues  a  formal  complaint  stating  its 
charges.  After  a  hearing  and  the  taking  of 
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testimony  on  any  controverted  issues  of  fact, 
the  Commission  makes  a  decision  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  issues  findings  of  fact  and  an  order 
requiring  the  parties  to  cease  and  desist 
from  whatever  violations  of  law  are  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  record.  Any  party  subject  to 
such  an  order  may  file  a  petition  for  review 
of  the  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
These  orders  become  final  upon  affirmance 
in  the  courts  or  after  60  days  from  date  of 
service  if  no  petition  for  court  review  has 
been  filed.  After  the  order  has  become  final, 
the  parties  become  subject  to  a  civil  pen¬ 
alty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  viola¬ 
tion,  recoverable  in  a  suit  by  the  United 
States. 

Nothing  in  H.  R.  2023  changes  the  above 
provisions  in  any  way.  The  new  language 
simply  provides  that  in  those  infrequent 
cases  where  the  violation  is  a  single  act  or 
Course  of  conduct  continuing  over  a  period 
of  time  the  Government  is  not  limited  to  a 
maximum  penalty  of  $5,000,  and  may  seek 
a  daily  penalty. 

Under  existing  law  a  party  subject  to  a 
Commission  order  requiring  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  certain  false  advertising  claims 
would  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  up  to  $5,000 
for  each  false  advertisement  in  violation  of 
such  an  order.  There  are  instances  involv¬ 
ing  a  great  many  violations  of  such  an  order, 
each  a  separate  offense,  and  where  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  would  run  into  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Commission  has  never  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Attorney  General  has  never  sued  for  any 
such  astronomical  sums,  and  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  me  that  any  Federal  court  would  im¬ 
pose  penalties  under  this  section  which  are 
not  reasonably  related  both  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  offense  charged  and  the  size  and 
resources  of  the  defendant. 

The  language  in  H.  R.  2023  is,  of  course,  of 
general  application  and  would  apply  to  all 
orders  to  cease  and  desist  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  not  just  those  involv¬ 
ing  oleomargarine.  It  would  apply,  as  I  see 
It,  only  to  those  instances  where  a  continued 
course  of  conduct  constituted  but  a  single 
violation  of  the  order.  For  instance,  if  an 
advertiser  of  oleomargarine,  or  of  butter,  for 
that  matter,  subject  to  an  order  against  false 
advertising  were  to  embark  on  a  compaign  of 
radio  advertising  in  violation  of  the  order, 
each  separate  dissemination  of  the  false  claim 
in  violation  of  the  order  would  still  consti¬ 
tute  a  separate  violation.  But  if  such  ad¬ 
vertiser  were  to  place  a  billboard  or  a  large 
electric  sign  in  a  prominent  place  and  leave 
it  over  a  period  of  time  in  violation  of  the 
order,  this  would  constitute  a  continuing 
failure  or  neglect  to  obey  the,  order,  and, 
tinder  the  proposed  new  penalty,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  be  limited  to  a  $5,000 
penalty  for  a  single  offense. 

The  principal  value  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Commission  would  be  in  the  field  of 
price  fixing  and  continuing  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  courts  have  held  in 
numerous  cases  that  a  continuing  conspiracy 
Is  but  a  single  offense.  The  Commission  has 
hundreds  of  orders  to  cease  and  desist  under 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  against  conspiring  and  combining  to  fix 
prices  or  control  production.  These  orders 
involve  many  of  the  country’s  basic  indus¬ 
tries.  In  cases  of  violation  of  such  orders 
through  a  continuing  conspiracy  to  fix  prices 
pr  control  production,  the  language  of  H.  R. 
2023  would  permit,  but  not  require,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  to  impose  penalties  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  offense  and  more  reasonably 
related  to  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
defendants  from  the  violation. 

The  Commission  has  orders  against  con¬ 
tinuing  price-fixing  conspiracies  involving 
entire  basic  industries  such  as  cement,  salt, 
electrical  equipment,  and  various  iron  and 
steel  products.  The  continuance  of  such 
practices  in  violation  of  Commission  orders 
could  result  in  injury  to  the  public  running 


into  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  under 
existing  law  the  maximum  penalty  is  limited 
to  $5,000. 

The  language  Is  not  novel,  and  there  are 
many  precedents  in  other  statutes,  particu¬ 
larly  section  314  (a)  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.  Kelley, 
General  Counsel. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  the  language  of  the 
particular  amendment  about  which  the 
Senator  is  speaking  is  so  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  that  the  suggestion  that  one  could 
step  aside  to  obtain  the  expression  of 
ideas  of  someone  else,  would  not  apply? 
Does  the  language  itself  definitely  and 
clearly  state  its  meaning,  without  am¬ 
biguity? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  agree  with 
the  interpretation  that  it  is  designed 
and  intended  to  cover  the  whole  field, 
and  not  merely  oleomargarine.  I  have 
examined  it  as  closely  as  I  could,  and 
in  view  of  the  letter,  which  is  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  aside 
from  the  effect  which  it  may  have  on 
oleomargarine.  But  I  want  to  recall  to 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  it  was  offered 
by  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
I  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  oppose  an 
amendment  reasonably  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  fraud,  just  as  I  could  not  oppose 
some  other  amendments  which  were  of¬ 
fered. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Frear  amendment 
which  has  received  considerable  discus¬ 
sion,  and  I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  that  amendment,  which  had  not 
been  presented  to  the  committee  with 
testimony  offered  in  support  of  it  on  its 
merits,  was  offered  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  floor,  as  shown  on  page  484 
of  the  Congressional  Record  on  January 
17.  The  sponsor  of  the  amendment  did 
not  offer  any  evidence  in  connection  with 
it.  It  was  not  a  practical  amendment. 
By  that  I  mean  that  it  could  be  adapted 
to  the  production  of  margarine  without 
undue  cost  and  delay.  On  that  point, 

1  think  the  evidence  is  very  clear,  from 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  machinery  used  in  the  packaging  of 
margarine  and  butter,  that  it  would  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  would  take 
an  indefinite  time.  None  of  them  was 
willing  to  say  how  long  it  would  take. 
One  of  the  witnesses  representing  one  of 
the  largest  companies  in  the  field  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  might  take  as  long  as  from 

2  to  5  years  to  make  the  machinery. 

I  do  not  wish  to  read  all  this,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  because  I  know  the  Senate  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  on  with  its  business.  I  only 
call  attention  to  letters  which  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question  of  the  practicability 
of  the  Frear  amendment.  The  letters 
come  from  the  Rhinelander  Paper  Co., 


of  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  a  company  which 
makes  packaging  machinery  for  butter 
as  well  as  for  margarine.  Their  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  it  would  be  unduly  expensive 
and  very  difficult  to  make  the  machinery. 

Another  letter  is  from  the  Lynch  Corp., 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  there  is  also  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  F.  B.  Redington  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Ill. 

I  also  have  here  a  statement  by  Mr. 
John  E.  Slaughter,  Jr.,  representing  the 
Girdler  Corp.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  these  documents  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rhinelander  Paper  Co., 
Rhinelander,  Wis.,  February  17,  1950. 
Mr.  Paul  Truitt, 

National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Truitt:  Attached  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  we  air  mailed  to  Senators  George,  Mil- 
likin,  Byrd,  and  Taft. 

The  type  of  testimonial  which  might  be 
very  impressive  for  the  committee,  if  wit¬ 
nesses  are  allowed,  would  be  a  technical  edi¬ 
tor  of  such  a  magazine  as  Modern  Packaging 
or  Packaging  Parade.  Such  testimony  would 
be  completely  unbiased  because  such  experts 
in  a  professional  capacity  have  no  particular 
interest  in  any  specific  product  but  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well  qualified  to  discuss  the  problems 
involved  in  any  given  packaging  operation. 
They  could  explain  clearly,  concisely,  and 
authoritatively  just  what  a  triangular  pack¬ 
age  would  entail — the  months  and  perhaps 
a  year  or  two  to  develop  and  produce  the 
necessary  machinery,  the  needless  loss  in 
scrapping  existing  machinery,  the  added  ex¬ 
pense  which  would  certainly  be  passed  along 
to  the  consumer,  etc.  This  is  just  a  sug¬ 
gestion  and  it  may  already  have  occurred  to 
you.  Its  principal  merit  is,  of  course,  that 
it  would  be  expert  testimony  from  an  un¬ 
biased  source. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alan  E.  Pradt. 

February  16,  1950. 
The  Honorable  Walter  F.  George, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  George:  This  letter  concerns 
the  Frear  amendment  requiring  a  triangular 
package  for  colored  margarine. 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  make  sure  that  colored  margarine  is  always 
identified.  Actually,  it  would  impose  such 
extraordinary  problems  in  packaging  tech¬ 
nique,  and  high  costs,  as  to  kill  the  sale  of 
the  colored  product.  If  the  latter  is  the  truo 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  it  will  certainly 
succeed  in  its  purpose,  but  surely  it  would  be 
a  devious  means  of  defeating  the  avowed 
spirit  of  the  new  law.  If  the  purpose  is  truly 
to  identify  colored  margarine,  we  respectfully 
argue  that  this  can  be  done  by  much  simpler 
means  within  the  limitations  of  modern 
packaging  procedure.  For  example,  a  stand¬ 
ard-shaped  package  would  incorporate  some 
symbol  or  device  in  its  printed  design  pro¬ 
claiming  unmistakably  the  contents  to  be 
margarine. 

It  is  theoretically  possible,  of  course,  to 
make  a  triangular  package — just  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  an  automobile  with  seven 
wheels,  but  both  are  equally  impractical. 
The  proposed  new  package  would  involve 
enormous  expense  for  new  equipment  and  its 
development  and  scrap  vast  production  lines 
which  are  the  result  of  tremendous  engineer¬ 
ing  effort  and  great  investment  of  money. 
We  believe  the  amendment  was  conceived  by 
laymen  innocent  of  packaging  problems  who 
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do  not  realize  what  hardships  this  snap  pro¬ 
posal  would  entail. 

We  speak  as  manufacturers  of  papers  used 
primarily  for  protective  food  packaging. 
Sometimes  our  whole  staff  must  work  for 
months  to  make  a  paper  run  smoothly  on  a 
specific  packaging  machine  in  conjunction 
with  corps  of  experts  of  all  kinds  with  asso¬ 
ciated  Industries — mechanics,  printers,  ink 
makers,  etc.  We  therefore  feel  qualified  to 
enter  into  this  argument.  We  speak  also,  we 
think,  completely  without  selfish  bias,  since 
our  papers  package  both  butter  and  marg¬ 
arine,  and  our  business  remains  level  even  as 
the  competitive  position  of  these  two  foods 
changes.  But  we  speak  primarily  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

Won’t  you  please  consider  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  has  such  preposterous  and  insur¬ 
mountable  requirements  that,  if  passed,  it 
will  definitely  neutralize  the  very  purpose  of 
the  bill  which  is  intended  to  eliminate  the 
present  discrimination  against  margarine. 

If  your  main  concern  is  to  see  that  mar¬ 
garine  is  always  readily  identified  as  such, 
won’t  you  agree  that  there  are  better  ways  to 
do  it  than  by  passing  the  Frear  amendment? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alan  E.  Pradt, 

Vice  President,  Rhinelander  Paper  Co, 
Lynch  Corp., 

Toledo,  Ohio,  February  2,  1950. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 

Senator  from  Arkansas, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Lynch  Corp.  is  probably 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  packaging  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  oleomargarine  industry.  We 
have  several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  now  operating  in  the  plants  of 
the  industry. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  Frear 
amendment  to  the  oleomargarine  bill.  First, 
it  would  obsolete  these  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment;  and  second,  it  would 
require  2  or  3  years  of  development  work  to 
attempt  to  produce  equipment  that  would 
package  oleomargarine  _  in  accordance  with 
this  amendment. 

We  are  not  ready  to  say  that  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  could  not  be  made  but  even  our  long 
experience  in  developing  intricate  packaging 
machines  does  not  enable  us  to  say  that  it 
can  be  done.  Only  time  and  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  investment  could  possibly  answer  the 
question. 

Our  machines  are  designed  to  form  prints, 
wrap,  and  carton  both  butter  and  oleomar¬ 
garine.  We  build  machines  to  form  prints  in 
one-fourth-pound,  one-half-pound,  and  1- 
pound  sizes.  However,  of  necessity  with  our 
equipment,  all  are  rectangular  in  shape. 
Our  most  widely  used  machine  forin  one- 
fourth-pound  prints,  wrap  them  Individu¬ 
ally  in  parchment,  assemble  four  prints,  and 
place  them  in  a  carton. 

Our  machines  can  be  made  to  produce  three 
different  shapes  of  packages  commonly 
known  as  Elgin  style,  eastern  flat,  and  west¬ 
ern  style.  Probably  the  majority  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  packaged  in  the  western  style 
package. 

We  believe  that  the  buying  public  would 
be  more  adequately  protected  if  oleomar¬ 
garine  was  packaged  in  any  one  of  the 
present  standard  packages  and  overwrapped 
and  sealed  than  by  the  method  proposed  in 
the  Frear  amendment. 

Such  a  method  would  not  obsolete  present 
equipment;  would  only  require  an  addi¬ 
tional  overwrap  machine,  and  would  make 
colored  margarine  immediately  available  in 
all  States  in  which  the  sale  is  now  permitted. 

Such  a  method  would  prevent  tampering 
by  the  customer  in  self-service  stores  or  by 
the  vendor,  and  would  insure  the  delivery  of 
the  product  to  the  ultimate  customer  exactly 
as  produced  under  such  laws  as  may  govern 
the  manufacture. 


If  our  organization  can  be  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  to  you  or  your  committee  in  finding  a 
practical  solution  to  this  problem  we  hope 
you  will  feel  free  to  call  on  us. 

Respectfully, 

M.  H.  Pendergast, 

*  President. 

F.  B.  Redington  Co., 
Chicago,  January  27,  1950. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbright, 

Senator  from  Arkansas, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Because  the  F.  B.  Red¬ 
ington  Co.  has  manufactured  packaging 
machinery  for  oleomargarine  and  margarine 
for  about  33  years,  and  because  our  machines 
are  in  use  in  almost  every  margarine  plant 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Tax 
on  colored  margarine. 

The  Frear  amendment  to  this  bill  will 
prove  to  be  a  serious  deterrent  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  colored  margarine  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

1.  No  machinery  has  been  designed,  let 
alone  built,  for  forming  triangular  prints 
or  blocks  or  for  the  wrapping  and  cartoning 
of  triangular  blocks. 

2.  Even  if  acceptable  machinery  for  form¬ 
ing  such  prints  and  wrapping  and  cartoning 
them  is  ultimately  found  to  be  feasible  un¬ 
doubtedly  2  years’  time  will  be  required 
before  such  machinery  can  be  proved. 

3.  Thereafter  another  2  years  at  least  will 
be  needed  to  supply  machinery  of  this  type 
necessary  to  equip  the  industry. 

4.  Almost  certainly  if  we,  or  competitors 
of  ours,  are  able  to  produce  machinery  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  triangular  blocks,  and 
machinery  for  properly  wrapping  and  car¬ 
toning  them,  such  equipment  will  operate 
at  slower  speed  than  equipment  now  used 
for  packaging  rectangular  packages. 

5.  Even  if  acceptable  means  are  ultimately 
developed  for  forming,  wrapping,  and  car¬ 
toning  triangular  blocks,  the  placing  of  such 
blocks  in  shipping  containers  to  transport 
them  either  by  truck,  express,  or  railroad  will 
be  a  serious  additional  expense. 

6.  Colored  margarine  in  the  now-used 
rectangular  shape  could  be  produced 
promptly,  and  with  practically  no  additional 
expense  outlay,  on  equipment  that  mar¬ 
garine  manufacturers  now  have. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  L.  Barr, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Statement  op  John  E.  Slaughter,  Jr.,  Vice 

President  op  the  Girdler  Corp.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 

In  making  this  statement,  some  back¬ 
ground  of  my  company  is  in  order.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  engineering  and  manufacturing 
organization.  Since  our  organization,  we 
have  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
novel  processing  apparatus.  Our  staff  is 
composed  largely  of  development  and  design 
engineers.  The  Girdler  Corp.  developed  the 
first  fully  closed,  continuous  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  margarine.  The  apparatus  is 
widely  used  in  the  industry  today,  and  our 
technologists  are  versed  in  all  phases  of 
margarine  processing.  In  addition  to  ma¬ 
chinery  we  engineer,  design,  and  complete 
margarine  plants. 

There  is  no  machinery  available,  or  even 
designed  to  form  or  wrap  margarine  in  tri¬ 
angular  shape.  My  company  has  built  print¬ 
forming  machinery  for  use  in  margarine 
manufacture.  We  have  designed  and  manu¬ 
factured  special  forming  and  wrapping  ma¬ 
chinery  for  ice-cream  products. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  designing 
machinery  to  form  and  wrap  a  product  of 
the  consistency  of  margarine  in  triangular 
shape,  our  engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  problem  is  fraught  with  very  real  and 


practical  limitations.  At  the  stage  of  the 
process  where  margarine  is  shaped  or  formed, 
it  is  of  a  soft,  plastic  consistency.  Retention 
of  the  triangular  shape  in  the  wrapping  op¬ 
eration  is  doubtful.  A  misshapen  print 
would  tend  to  jam  the  wrapping  machine 
and  interrupt  operation  repeatedly.  Steady, 
efficient,  low-cost  production  cannot  be 
maintained  under  such  circumstances.  A 
triangualr  piece  would  be  difficult  to  group 
in  four  pieces  to  form  a  pound  package  of 
four  one-quarter-pound  prints.  All  molding 
and  packaging  machinery  is  built  around  the 
product.  Solid  products  or  liquid  products 
are  more  susceptible  to  packaging  in  trian¬ 
gular  form  than  a  plastic  fat  product.  The 
inherent  stickiness  of  the  product  compli¬ 
cates  the  problem  beyond  any  apparent  solu¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  when  required  to  mold 
a  fat  product  into  triangles,  where  except  for 
the  small  ends,  no  two  sides  would  be  equi¬ 
distant  parallels,  it  becomes  an  Impossibility 
to  mold  it  and  package  it  on  any  known  or 
conceivable  machinery. 

Having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  plan¬ 
ning  engineering  development  work,  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  any  major  develop¬ 
ment  project  requires  a  minimum  of  2  years 
from  the  date  of  conception  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  test  machine.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that,  to  my  knowledge,  there  is 
not  even  a  conception  of  how  to  approach 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  I  am  familiar 
with  butter  and  margarine  packaging  ma¬ 
chinery  built  in  England  and  Europe.  None 
of  these  can  be  employed  to  produce  triangu¬ 
lar  shaped  prints. 

I  have  consulted  the  largest  United  States 
manufacturer  of  butter  and  margarine  print¬ 
ing  and  wrapping  machinery,  Mr.  M.  H.  Pen¬ 
dergast,  president  of  the  Lynch  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  he  advised  me  he 
sees  no  means  of  designing  or  building  such 
a  machine.  Another  leading  manufacturer 
of  package  machinery,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Barr, 
executive  vice  president,  F.  B.  Redington  Co., 
Chicago,  told  me  that  the  idea  seemed  so 
impractical  to  them  that  he  questioned  that 
his  company  would  spend  any  money  on  such 
a  speculative  development. 

My  own  company  has  achieved  its  limited 
success  by  undertaking  presumably  difficult 
development  projects.  However,  I  share  Mr. 
Pendergast’s  and  Mr.  Barr’s  views  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  convert  the  existing  ma¬ 
chinery  now  used  in  this  industry  to  produce 
a  triangular  print.  Therefore,  all  existing 
printing  and  wrapping  machinery  is  rendered 
useless  and  obsolete. 

Now,  let’s  assume  that  my  company  or  any 
designer  or  manufacturer  of  package  ma¬ 
chinery  would  undertake  this  development 
project.  I  have  previously  stated  that  it  is 
probable  that  2  years  would  elapse  before  any 
company  could  complete  their  design,  tool 
up  to  manufacture,  and  complete  the  first 
machine.  This  machine  would  have  to  be 
plant  tested — another  indefinite  period.  In¬ 
variably  mechanical  and  design  difficulties 
are  encountered  in  the  course  of  such  a  de¬ 
velopment.  Several  hundred  machines  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  industry’s  present 
production  requirements.  A  period  of  2  or 
possibly  3  years  would  elapse,  after  the  first 
machine  is  built,  before  .th*  industry’s  re¬ 
quirements  for  package  machinery  could  be 
met.  If  my  estimates  are  correct,  and  I  firmly 
believe  they  are,  it  would  mean  that  no  col¬ 
ored  margarine  would  be  produced  for  a 
period  of  from  2  to  4  years.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  both  the  F.  D.  Redington  Co. 
and  the  Lynch  Manufacturing  Co. 

On  the  basis  of  information  at  my  disposal, 
and  nearly  20  years’  experience  in  engineer¬ 
ing  development  organization,  I  could  hardly 
recommend  that  my  company  undertake 
such  a'  costly  and  speculative  project.  I  can 
assure  you  that  my  company  has  never  been 
timid  in  undertaking  research  that  offered  a 
reasonable  chance  of  a  fair  return. 
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Printing,  wrapping,  and  cartoning  machin¬ 
ery  for  producing  the  present  style  one- 
quarter  pound  print,  with  a  capacity  of  2,200 
pounds  per  hour,  costs  in  the  order  of  $17,000. 
If  it  could  be  developed,  a  highly  special 
machine  for  producing  an  unusual  shaped 
print  would  obviously  cost  considerably  more. 
A  conservative  estimate,  if  it  were  available, 
of  the  total  cost  to  the  industry  for  such 
new  package  machinery  would  be  in  the 
magnitude  of  $2,500,000  to  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  mention  one  or  two  other  points. 
The  House  of  Representatives  voted  on 
this  conference  report  on  yesterday.  The 
vote  was  262  to  106.  While  we  do  not 
usually  refer  in  a  critical  manner  to  the 
action  of  the  other  body,  I  think  the  talk 
and  the  undue  alarm  with  reference  to 
the  effect  on  the  dairy  industry  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  that  vote, 
because  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  as  much 
entitled  to  be  concerned  about  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  constituents  as  are  Senators. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  and,  at  long  last,  after 
approximately  64  pairs,  permit  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  discriminatory  provisions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Benton],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Leahy],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain] 
is  absent  on  official  business,  and  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt]  who  is  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  account  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Holland 

Morse 

YEAS— 59 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Aiken 

Holland 

Maybank 

Brewster 

Hunt 

Myers 

Anderson 

Hunt 

Millikin 

Bricker 

Ives 

Neely 

Brewster 

Ives 

Myers 

Bridges 

Jenner 

O’Conor 

Bricker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Neely 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Conor 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Mahoney 

Connally 

Johnston,  S.  O. 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Darby 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Darby 

Kem 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Donnell 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ellender 

Kilgore 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Pworshak 

Kilgore 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

Lehman 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Langer 

Stennis 

Fulbright 

Lodge 

Stennis 

Ecton 

Lehman 

Taft 

George 

Lucas 

Taft 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Graham 

McClellan 

Thye 

Fulbright 

McCarran 

Thye 

Green 

McFarland 

Tobey 

George 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Hayden 

McKellar 

Tydings 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Tydings 

Hendrickson 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Graham 

McFarland 

Watkins 

Hill 

Malone 

Williams  . 

Green 

McKellar 

Wherry 

Hoey 

Martin 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Wiley 

NAYS— 20 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Hendrickson 

Malone 

Withers 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 

Hickenlooper 

Martin 

Young 

Cordon 

Jenner 

Taylor 

Hill 

Maybank 

Donnell 

Langer 

Wherry 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 

Ecton 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Morse 

Withers 

Young 

is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

to  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

nays  having  been  ordered,  the  Secretary 

Benton 

Downey 

Mundt 

will  call  the  roll. 

Cain 

Ferguson 

Pepper 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Capehart 

Frear 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Knowland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 

Chavez 

Leahy 

Vandenberg 

Senator  from  Connecticut 

[Mr.  Benton] 

Douglas 

Long 

is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 

Chapman],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  are  absent  on  pub¬ 
lic  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 

Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Leahy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 

Frear],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
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following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  88.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  throughout  the  United  States,”  ap¬ 
proved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto;  • 

S.  471.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  Gordon 
Findley  and  Malcolm  Hearne  Findley,  a 
minor; 

S.  576.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer¬ 
tain  Indian  lands  situated  in  Duchesne  and 
Randlett,  Utah,  and  in  and  adjacent  to 
Myton,  Utah;  J 

S.  1310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre  E. 
Lefevre;  / 

S.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Monroe 
Kelly,  rear  admiral,  United  States  Navy,  re¬ 
tired;  / 

S.  1413.  An  act  for  the/relief  of  Maria  Mar- 
garete  Otto;  j 

\  S.  1447.  An  'act  for  /he  relief  of  John  M. 
Hart; 

S.  1552.  An  act  fo/  the  relief  of  Ernest  E. 
Helntz; 

'  S.  1737.  An  act 
Vaughan; 

S.  1764.  An  acl 
Haviland; 

S.  2125.  An  a/t  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  Spates  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Oregon  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claims  of  J.  N. 
Jones  and/others; 

S.  2429/An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henrique 
Santos;  And 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  amend  section  81  of  the 
National  Defense  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  additional  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
le  United  States  and  the  Air  National 
flrd  of  the  United  States  on  active  duty 
'  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 


or  the  relief  of  George  M. 
"for  the  relief  of  George  K. 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

MBSSAGB"  FROM  T31B  HOUSE — — — 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
i  sentatives.7 by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  dlerks,  announced  that  the 
House  hsfd  passed,  without  amendment, 

I  the  bill/(S.  3159)  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  a  compact 
entered  into  by  the  States  of  Idaho  and 
ing  relating  to  the  waters  of  the 
:e  River. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


DISPLACED  PERSONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4567)  to  amend  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  We  have  been  debating 
for  some  time^H.  R.  4567.  Out  of  the 
welter  of  confusion  and  debate,  charges, 
and  countercharges,  it  may  be  that  we 
may  finally  reach  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  a  vote  on  the  bill.  At 
least,  I  shall  make  another  attempt  to 
see  whether  or  not  my  colleagues  will 

fgree  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure, 
H.  R.  4567,  be  postponed  until  March  31 J 
‘that  on  that  day,  beginning  at  the  hour 
of  12  o’clock,  debate  upon  any  amend¬ 
ment  which  may  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4567)  to  amend  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  except  that  upon  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  on  each  side, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
those  favoring  the  bill  and  those  opposed 
thereto,  the  time  to  be  controlled  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran]  and  the  Senator  from  West 
^Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgqre]  ;  provided  that 
no  amendment  which  is  not  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of^ihe  bill  shall  be 
received.  \ 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object/may  I  have 
the  Senator’s  leave  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  IVJcCarran ] 
whether  in  his  opinion  the  proposed  vote 
on  March  31  will  be  preceded  by  tnhcom- 
pletion  of  the  printing  of  the  testimony 
by  at  least  2  or  3  days? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  In  my  judgment 
that  can  be  accomplished. 


[Public  Law  459 — 81st  Congress] 

[Chapter  61 — 2d  Session] 

[H.  R.  2023] 

AN  ACT 

To  regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  section  2301 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  tax  on  oleomargarine) 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  27  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  the  occupational  tax  on  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  of  oleomargarine)  is  repealed:  Provided ,  That  such 
repeal  shall  not  be  construed  to  entitle  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
or  retailer  to  a  refund  of  any  occupational  tax  heretofore  paid. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  sale, 
or  the  serving  in  public  eating  places,  of  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  without  clear  identification  as  such  or  which  is 
otherwise  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  depresses  the  market  in  interstate 
commerce  for  butter  and  for  oleomargarine  or  margarine  clearly 
identified  and  neither  adulterated  nor  misbranded,  and  constitutes  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  in  such  articles.  Such  burden  exists, 
irrespective  of  whether  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  originates 
from  an  interstate  source  or  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  sold. 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  amended  (21  U.  S.  C.  331),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows : 

“(m)  The  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine,  or  the  possession  or  serving  of  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of  sections  407  (b),  or 
407  (c).” 

(c)  Chapter  IV  of  such  Act,  i^s  amended  (21  U.  S.  C.  341  and  the 
following),  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows : 

“colored  oleomargarine 

“Sec.  407.  (a)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  which 
is  sold  in  the  same  State  or  Territory  in  \vhich  it  is  produced  shall  be 
subject  in  the  same  manner  and' to  the  same  extent  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  in  interstate  commerce. 

“(b)  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  colored  oleomargarine 
or  colored  margarine  unless — 

“(1)  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  packaged, 

“(2)  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  any  package  sold  in  a 
retail  establishment  is  one  pound  or  less, 

“(3)  there  appears  on  the  label  of  the  package  (A)  the  word 
‘oleomargarine’  or  ‘margarine’  in  type  or  lettering  at  least  as 
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large  as  any  other  type  or  lettering  on  such  label,  and  (B)  a  full 
and  accurate  statement  of  all  the  ingredients  contained  m  such 
oleomargarine  or  margarine,  and 

“(4)  each  part  of  the  contents  of  the  package  is  contained  in 
a  wrapper  which  bears  the  word  ‘oleomargarine’  or  ‘margarine’ 
in  type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  20-point  type. 

The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not 
in  lieu  of  any  of  the  other  requirements  of  this  Act. 

“(c)  No  person  shall  possess  in  a  form  ready  for  serving  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  public  eating  place  unless 
a  notice  that  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  served  is  displayed 
prominently  and  conspicuously  in  such  place  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  ordinary  indi¬ 
vidual  being  served  in  such  eating  place  or  is  printed  or  is  otherwise 
set  forth  on  the  menu  in  type  or  lettering  not  smaller  than  that  nor¬ 
mally  used  to  designate  the  serving  of  other  food  items.  No  person 
shall  serve  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place,  whether  or  not  any  charge  is  made  therefor,  unless  (1) 
each  separate  serving  bears  or  is  accompanied  by  labeling  identifying 
it  as  oleomargarine  or  margarine,  or  (2)  each  separate  serving  thereof 
is  triangular  in  shape. 

“(d)  Colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine  when  served  with 
meals  at  a  public  eating  place  shall  at  the  time  of  such  service  be 
exempt  from  the  labeling  requirements  of  section  403  (except  (a) 
and  403  (f))  if  it  complies  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

“(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  colored  oleomargarine  or 
colored  margarine  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  having  a  tint  or 
shade  containing  more  than  one  and  six-tenths  degrees  of  yellow,  or 
of  yellow  and  red  collectively,  but  with  an  excess  of  yellow  over  red, 
measured  in  terms  of  Lovibond  tintometer  scale  or  its  equivalent.” 

(d)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.  S.  C.,  sec.  342)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows : 

“(e)  If  it  is  oleomargarine  or  margarine  or  butter  and  any  of 
the  raw  material  used  therein  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or  such  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  or  butter  is  otherwise  unfit  for  food.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  “(1)”  after  the  letter  “(a)”  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“(2)  In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine  an  advertisement 
shall  be  deemed  misleading  in  a  material  respect  if  in  such  advertise¬ 
ment  representations  are  made  or  suggested  by  statement,  word,  grade 
designation,  design,  device,  symbol,  sound,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
that  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine  is  a  dairy  product,  except  that 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent  a  truthful,  accurate,  and  full 
statement  in  any  such  advertisement  of  all  the  ingredients  contained 
in  such  oleomargarine  or  margarine.” 

(b)  Such  section  15  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 
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“(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  407  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  the  term  ‘oleomargarine’ 
or  ‘margarine’  includes — 

“(1)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  known  as  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  margarine ; 

“  (2)  all  substances,  mixtures,  and  compounds  which  have  a  con¬ 
sistence  similar  to  that  of  butter  and  which  contain  any  edible 
oils  or  fats  other  than  milk  fat  if  made  in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter.” 

(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  :  “Each  separate  violation  of  such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate 
offense,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  violation  through  continuing 
failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final  order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of 
continuance  of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense.” 

Sec.  5.  So  much  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
allocations,  or  other  funds  (including  funds  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950)  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  exercise  of  functions 
under  the  Oleomargarine  Tax  Act  (26  U.  S.  C.  2300  subchapter  A), 
as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  determine,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  (Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration)  for  use  in  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
possession,  sale,  or  serving  of  colored  oleomargarine  or  colored  mar¬ 
garine  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  such 
State  or  Territory. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1950. 

Approved  March  16,  1950. 
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